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INTRODUCTION. 


There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  organ- 
ization of  the  "  La  Plata  Expedition"  which  may  be  interesting 
to  the  reader,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Expe- 
dition. 

In  the  year  1851  I  returned  from  a  cruise  on  the  East  India 
Station,  having  spent  the  greater  portion  of  three  years  in  the 
Chinese  waters.  While  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton  I  often 
enjoyed  the  society  and  conversation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Forbes,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  house  of  Eussell  and  Com- 
pany, whose  experience  in  the  navigation  of  the  Chinese  seas  had 
made  him  aware  of  the  great  defects  of  our  best  charts  of  those 
waters.  One  day,  while  seated  in  his  veranda  at  Macao,  indulg- 
ing in  a  Manilla  cheroot,  and  admiring  the  scenery  around  the 
harbor,  he  remarked  that,  considering  the  importance  and  value 
of  our  trade  with  China,  we  needed  more  accurate  surveys  to 
point  out  the  dangers  that  beset  the  navigator  at  every  league  in 
those  waters. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  suggestion,  and  replied  that  I  would 
gladly  undertake  the  work,  under  the  orders  of  government.  It 
was  agreed  that,  upon  our  return  home,  we  should  make  a  joint 
effort  to  induce  the  government  to  carry  our  \'iews  into  effect 
The  importance  of  the  subject  was  perceived  by  Congress  and  the 
Navy  Department ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  project 
was  to  be  carried  out,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Graham,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  that  I  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  survey. 

I  thereupon,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Forbes,  presented  to 
Congress  a  statement  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  vessels  re- 
'|uired,  and  the  amount  needed  for  their  construction.  A  pro- 
peller and  two  schooners  were  recommended,  and  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  in  accordance  with  my  estimates. 

A  change  took  place  in  the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  Graham 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Meanwhile  the  *^  China  Sea  and  Behiing's  Strait  Survey*^*  was 
ex|3anded  from  its  original  unpretending  design  into  an  expedi- 
tion upon  a  large  scale  for  the  investigation  of  every  branch  of 
naturd  science,  involving  the  emplo5mient  of  a  squadron  of  five 
vessels,  with  a  sloop  of  war  as  **flag'ship,"  and  a  corps  of  scientific 
persons. 

My  position  on  the  Naval  Register  was  that  of  heutenani 
This  was  nrged  as  a  bar  against  my  appointment  to  this  impor- 
tant command,  which  was  accordingly  assigned  to  one  of  higher 
rank — a  commander,  I  was  somewhat  annoyed  that  my  bantling 
had  grown  entirely  beyond  my  control,  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  occupying  the  position  of  second  in  command,  which  was 
tendered  to  me  by  the  Secretary.  In  doing  this,  I  made  known 
my  agency  in  originating  and  prosecuting  the  measure. 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  offered  the  command  of  an  expechtion 
for  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its 
tributaries.  The  same  day's  mail  brought  me  another  offer  of 
service,  made  through  the  influence  of  friends,  and  higlily  flatter- 
ing to  me  personally  and  professionally.     I  accepted  the  former. 

Congress  made  no  special  appropriation  for  this  work.  To  Mr, 
FiLLMOHE,  then  President^  and  to  Mr.  Kexnedy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Na\^,  belongs  the  credit  of  assigning  this  particular  duty 
to  the  Water  Witch,  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  She  was  officered,  manned,  and  equipped  in  the 
usual  manner  of  vessels  of  her  class,  with  the  exception  that  her 
armament  was  changed  to  three  bronze  howitzers.  She  was  also 
funiished  with  a  £evr  astronomical  instnmients,  and  a  small  pro- 
vision of  materials  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  speci- 
mens  in  Natural  History. 

The  explorations,  a  narrative  of  which  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  embraced  an  extent  of  abotit  three  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  by  w^ater,  and  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  miles 
by  land  through  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Confederation.  In 
comiection  with  the  other  duties  assigned  to  me  by  my  instruc- 
tionSj  I  was  intrusted  with  diplomatic  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the  government  of  Paraguay. 
Although  no  naturalist  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  letters 


*!  Tbe  BeUnng'g  Strait  c1ani!c  wiu  an  addition  snggeGted  bj  tlie  intcUif^^ent  Sa« 
perinteDdeni  of  tlio  National  Ob&e nature,  whose  inTeitigationii  into  tbe  various 
whaling  regions  of  tbo  glubo  bad  led  him  to  see  the  defects  of  our  cbarfj  of  that 
region. 
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and  reports  of  scientific  men,  to  whose  inspection  some  of  the  col- 
lections have  been  submitted,  will  show  to  what  extent  my  in- 
structions in  this  respect  have  been  carried  out. 

When  I  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  my  "  Eeport 
of  the  Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  Kiver  La  Plata  and  its  Trib- 
utaries," I  anticipate^  making  one  more  full  and  copious  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  The  Secretary,  however,  expressed  himself  sa^ 
sfied  with  that  document ;  but  I  was  not.  I  foimd  that  a  desire 
had  been  awakened  for  a  knowledge  of  that  country  which  could 
not  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a  preliminary  report.  This 
having  been  published  in  some  of  the  leading  journals  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  I  received  many  letters  asking  "  for  more 
detailed  information  respecting  that  section  of  South  America." 
But  for  these  inquiries,  I  believe  I  should  have  shrunk  from  the 
task  of  preparing  a  work  for  publication  during  my  only  hours  of 
leisure  after  discharging  the  duties  of  "  an  office  for  the  construc- 
tion of  charts  of  the  La  Plata  Expedition,"  and  amid  other  inter- 
ruptions of  an  official  character.  But  my  journals  contained  am- 
ple materials  for  a  book,  and  it  seemed  more  easy  to  arrange  this 
material  into  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  than  to  answer  the  nu- 
merous letters  which  continued  to  pour  in  upon  me.  Accompa- 
nying the  narrative  are  a  few  chapters  giving  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  history  of  La  Plata,  and  an  account  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
in  the  country. 

In  presenting  tliis  volume  to  the  public,  I  can  claim  for  it  no 
special  consideration  on  the  ground  of  artistic  arrangement  or  li^ 
erary  merit.  For  its  favorable  reception  I  rely  mainly  upon  the 
importance  of  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

To  the  Smithsonian  Institute  I  am  indebted  for  aid  in  provid- 
ing the  means  necessary  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
spei'iraens  in  Natural  Ilistory,  and  for  valuable  information  as  to 
their  application.  Also  to  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  K,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Naval  Observatory,  for  the  selection  of  instruments,  and 
for  valuable  suggestions  in  the  prosecution  of  several  important 
j)ortion.s  of  our  work.  Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Bluxt,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  men 
who  are  always  prompt  in  the  advocacy  and  support  of  all  meas- 
ures having  for  their  object  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  science 
and  of  commerce ;  to  the  officers  attached  to  the  expedition,  who 
lalx)red  with  intelligence  and  energy  until  its  results  were  embod- 
ied in  well-executed  charts ;  and  to  Lieutenant  11.  N.  IIarrisox, 
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who,  in  connection  with  other  office  duties^  reduced  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  presented  in  the  Appendijc.  The  American 
GreograpbicaLand  Statistical  Society  took  an  earlj  interest  in  the 
exploration  of  the  River  La  Plata.  At  a  meeting  held  May  11th, 
1852j  a  memorial  upon  this  subject,  prepared  by  S,  De  Witt 
BloodgooDj  Ksq^,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  iAi  be  transraitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    This  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 

FnUy  impressed  with  the  iniportanoe,  conmiercially  as  well  as 
.scientifically,  of  extending  the  examination,  already  so  suocessfiil- 
ly  carried  on,  into  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  central  waters  of 
La  Plata,  which  neither  time  nor  events  permitted  during  the  late 
exj^loration,  I  set  to  ^ork^  after  ray  return  home,  immediately  on 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  and,  through  the  interest  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Benjamin,  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  an  act  appropriating  a  small  sum  for  the  far- 
ther prosecution  of  my  late  work  Under  a  contract  with  the 
^HYj  Department,  a  suitable  iron  steamer  was  built  by  Mr.  K.  B. 
Forbes  of  Boston,  and  chartered  to  the  government.  Although 
of  small  dimensions — length  98  feet,  beam  16,  and  draught  4— she 
was  taken  out  to  Monte  Video  under  saij,  rigged  as  a  '^  three-mast- 
ed schooner,"  and  arrived  safely  earty  in  the  month  of  March  of 
the  present  year  (1858),  after  a  passage  of  about  70  days.  The 
officers  associated  with  me  in  this  expedition  sailed  in  February, 
and  arrived  out  in  time  to  receive  the  little  steamer,  which  I  have 
named  Argmtma, 

My  duties  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  charts  of 
the  previous  expedition  claimed  my  attention  at  this  time,  and, 
before  their  completion,  my  services  having  been  required  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  the  organization  of  the  force  designed  to  op- 
erate against  Paraguay  in  the  demand  for  redress  against  that  gov- 
ernment, I  was  detained  by  order  of  the  Secretary  for  this  duty. 

The  position  assigned  me — ^under  the  gallant  senior  officer  of 
the  navy,  Wm.  B,  Shubrick,  flag-officer — as  Captain  of  the  Fleet 
of  the  Brazil  Squadron  and  Paraguay  Expedition,  will  enable  me 
to  apply  my  best  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ob- 
jects in  view ;  and  when  these  shall  have  been  obtained,  I  look 
with  sanguine  hope  to  the  final  completion  of  that  not  less  impor- 
tant work,  the  continuation  of  the  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of 
La  Plata. 

Wasliini^toD,  Ot-tober^  1858. 

•  See  Appct)di?t  L 
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CHAPTER  L 

Urqniza's  Decree,  opening  the  Waters  of  La  Plata. — ^Thc  Expedition. — ^Its  Ob- 
jects.— The  Water  Witch. — Her  Sea  Qualities. — The  Voyage. — ^Arrival  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. — Correspondence  with  the  Government. — Permission  granted  to  as- 
cend to  Albuqaerque. — ^Fnrther  Extension  of  this  Privilege. — Pamperos. — The 
Morgan  Wheel. — ^French  Charts. — Arrival  at  Montevideo. — Quarantine. — ^Yel- 
low Fever. — Montevideo. — Its  Trade  and  Population. — Colonel  Pannero. 

The  historical  chapters  appended  to  this  narrative  will  present 
a  detailed  account  of  the  poUtical  affairs  of  the  countries  adjacent 
to  the  River  La  Plata.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  premise 
that  in  the  movement  against  Oribe,  Urquiza  and  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  had  in  view  one  great  object — ^the  opening  of  the  river 
commimications  of  La  Plata  to  commerce.  After  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  Eosas,  and  the  election  of  Urquiza  as  Provisional  Direct- 
*  or  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
administration  was  a  decree,  issued  August  28th,  1852,  declaring 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  Confederation  free  to  all  flags, 
the  decree  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  October  of  the  same  year.  The 
seal  of  many  navigable  waters,  offering  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  to  a  region  of  country  embracing  not  less  than  800,000 
square  miles,  was  thus  broken.  A  vast  territory  was  not  only 
opened  to  commerce,  but  the  most  liberal  inducements  were  given 
to  immigration.  Results,  even  at  this  early  period,  attest  the  sa- 
gacity of  Li'rquiza^  and  foreshadow  the  prosperity  to  which  that 
portion  of  South  America  will  attain  under  his  enlightened  ad- 
ministration. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  all  maritime  nations  to  ob- 
tain a  more  extended  knowledge  of  La  Plata.  An  expedition 
charged  to  explore  its  rivers,  and  to  report  upon  the  extent  of 
their  navigability  and  adaptation  to  commerce,  was  placed  under 
my  command  in  February,  1853. 
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These  were  its  first  objecta ;  but  my  instructions  covered  a 
mucli  wider  field,  I  was  ordered  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  countries  of  La  Plata,  to  examine  their  agricultural  resources, 
and  to  make  such  collections  in  Natural  History  as  the  means  at 
my  disposal  would  permit,*  In  addition  to  this  service,  I  was 
honored  by  the  President,  Mr,  Fillmore,  with  a  commission  to 
negotiate  individually,  or  jointly  with  Messrs.  Schenck  and  Pen- 
dletooj  our  ministers  to  Brazd  and  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay :  an  honor  I  highly  appreciated,  for  it  was  entirely  unsolic- 
ited. 

The  Water  Witeh^  a  steamer  of  four  hundred  tons  and  nine 
feet  draught,  was  placed  under  my  command  to  carry  out  these 
instructions.  She  was  not  altogether  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
expedition,  but  was  better  suited  to  it  than  any  other  vessel  then 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  Department.  She  was,  in  some  meaa- 
ure,  an  experiment  sliip,  to  test  the  adaptation  of  the  "  Morgan 
wheel"  to  steamers,  an  experiment  which  caused  delay  and  em- 
barrassment throughout  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  oper* 
ations  of  the  expedition  were  circumscribed  by  graver  obstacles, 
to  which  I  shall  allude  in  the  coiirse  of  my  narrative.  It  never- 
theless embraced  a  river  and  land  exploration  of  a  little  more  than 
nine  thousand  miles  in  a  country  almost  unknown,  and  established 
the  navigability  of  waters  of  which  the  natives  themselves  were 
ignorant. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  wheels  of  the  Water 
Witch,  we  found  it  impracticable^  even  with  the  most  favorable 
wind^  to  dispense  with  steam ;  consequently,  our  course  was  so 
shaped  as  to  render  accessible,  at  short  intervals,  those  ports 
known  to  be  depositories  of  coal.  We  touched  at  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  Demarara,  English  Guiana,  Cayenne,  French  Guia- 
na, Maranham,  Pemambuco,  and  Bio  dc  Janeiro. 

At  Maranham  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  shaft  "  into 
line,"  it  having  sunk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  the  movements 
of  the  engine  very  sensibly.  The  weight  of  the  wheels,  twenty- 
four  tons,  added  to  that  of  the  shaft,  rendered  this  a  somewhat  dif* 
ficult  operation  with  the  limited  means  to  be  foimd  on  board  a 
vessel  of  the  size  of  the  Water  Witch.  Kecessity  seldom  fails  to 
quicken  one^s  ingenuity,  and,  fortunately,  we  discovered  a  way  of 
repairing  the  defect 

*  Soo  Appendix  A. 
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A  lai^  lighter — an  open,  flat-bottomed  boat  of  the  capacity  of 
twenty-five  tons — ^was  secured  abreast  of  one  of  the  wheels,  and 
filled  with  water.  Two  pieces  of  hard,  strong  timber,  laid  trans-  \ 
versely  across  the  lighter,  passing  under  the  centres  and  be-  ; 
tween  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  and  resting  on  the  "  outboard  sheer 
plank"  of  the  steamer,  were  there  lashed.  They  were  secured  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  centres  and  arms,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  filled  in  with  hard  wood,  thus  forming  a  solid  mass  of  tim- 
ber. The  water  was  then  pumped  out  of  the  lighter,  which,  nat- 
urally rising  fix)m  its  almost  submerged  state,  raised  the  wheel  and 
shaft  sufficiently  to  admit  the  insertion  beneath  the  "  outer  pillar 
block"  of  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  by  which  it  was  brought  in  place. 
The  same  means  were  used  in  raLsing  the  opposite  end  of  the 
shaft. 

Having  remedied  this  derangement,  and  received  on  board  a 
supply  of  coal,  we  sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro,  touching  at  Pemambuco 
on  our  way. 

For  a  successful  and  complete  exploration  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  Rivers,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  permission  to  enter  that  part  of  his  empire  bordering  on 
these  waters.  In  the  absence  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Schenck,  I  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  Secretary  of  Legation,  re- 
questing him  to  present  the  subject  to  the  Emperor,  and  solicit  his 
fiiivorable  consideration  of  the  work,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  insure  to 
it  the  exploration  of  those  tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  over 
which  the  imperial  government  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
The  following  correspondence  between  our  minister,  Lis  secretary 
of  legation,  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  will  show  the 
i^ounds  upon  which  this  request  was  made,  and  those  which  in- 
iluenced  the  Brazilian  government  in  declining  to  accede  to  it. 

"United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch,  ^ 
Uio  de  Janeiro,  April  26th,  1853.  ) 
"  Sir, — Tlie  expedition  on  which  the  Water  Witeh  has  been  ordered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  having  purely  for  its  object  the  ad- 
vancement of  commerce  and  promotion  of  science— objects  interesting  to  all 
civilized  nations,  but  more  especially  to  those  on  whose  borders  or  in  whose 
territories  ita  operations  may  extend,  I  wish,  through  the  legation  of  the 
United  States,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian  government  to  this  ex- 
podition,  with  the  hope  that,  through  its  enlightened  policy,  it  may  be  dis- 
posed to  forward  the  work  with  which  T  am  intrusted,  whensoever  its  opera- 
tions may  border  upon  or  extend  into  the  territory  of  Brazil. 
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"  Facilities  miglit  be  afforded  and  difficiiltieji  removed  by  the  eimple  act 
of  approval  and  coniniendation  on  the  jjart  of  Brazil,  of  whicli  her  frontier 
an4  inland  posts  eoiild  be  notified  in  advanc-e  of  the  exj>edition- 

"  Yon  are  too  well  aware  of  the  good  likely  to  result  from  the  work  wo 
have  in  hand  to  require  any  argument  from  me.  I  tlierefore  leave  tlie  mat- 
ter in  your  keeping,  with  the  hope  that  jotu-  efforts  to  advanoe  the  aim  and 
object  I  hiive  in  view  may  guoceed  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

**T1102V1A^  J.  PAGE,  Lieuttijumt  Commanding, 

**  IHr.  Yekdisasj}  Cofe,  Siicretafy  oj  Legation,''' 


**  Legation  of  the  Uaited  States,      ) 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  2*jth,  1853.f 

**  Sir, — In  the  absence  of  Mr,  Schenok,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  your 
excellency  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Lieutenant  Thomas  J,  Page, 
eomraanding  the  United  States  Steamer  Water  Witch  now  in  this  port* 
This  officer  ha  a  been  ordore^i  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  highly  interesting  and  important  duty  of  es:|>loring  and  surveying  all  the 
rivers  running  into  the  Hiver  La  Pkta^  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  will  be  of  the  highest  inifkortanc^^  ti>  the  commeroial 
and  scientific  worlds  and  that  Brazil,  as  bordering  upouj  and  at  »onie  points 
entirely  inclosing  the  rivers  it  is  proposed  to  ascend,  will  not  he  the  natian 
least  benefited  by  the  ofx'rations  of  the  expedition. 

*<  Your  exoellency  will  pereeive,  from  Lieutenant  Page's  letter,  that  he 
isks  from  the  imperial  government  such  assistance  in  the  object  he  has  in 
view  as  may  bo  given  by  orders  of  friendly  co-opemtion  to  the  imperial  of- 
ficexs  and  agents  he  may  meet  when  his  operations  may  border  upon  or  ex- 
tend into  the  tc;rritnry  of  Braiil. 

*'  Your  exceUency  knows  too  well  what  these  orders  should  be,  and  to 
whom  they  should  be  given,  for  mo  to  do  more  than  communicate  Li^uteD- 
ant  Page's  refjuest,  as  I  am  confident  that  the  enlightened  views  of  your 
excellency  will  le^id  you  to  further  the  aim  and  object  of  the  expedition  by 
all  the  means  in  your  excellency's  power, 

"  The  Water  Witch  will  lejive  here  for  Jlontevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  on 
the  30th  instant,  and  I  will  have  Biuch  plcasiu-e  in  fonvartling  any  com- 
munication which  your  excellency  may  desire  to  a^nd  to  those  points ;  and 
I  a\7iil  myself  of  the  occasion  to  renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of 
my  high  respect  and  distinguished  consideration* 

''  FERDINAND  COXE,  Secretary  of  Ligation. 
*'  To  n,  E»  PArtiN'o  Jose  Soares  de  Souza^  of  the  Council  of  IL  M.  the 
Enjperor,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Translation'.] 
**  Foreign  Oflico»  Rio  do  Jatit^iro,  Mnj  4th,  1SS3, 
**  I  received,  after  some  delay,  the  note  which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr, 
Sohenck,  was  addressed  me  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  SectBtaiy  of  Legation, 
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under  date  of  the  26th  of  April  last,  inolosing  a  oopy  of  a  letter  he  had  re- 
odved  from  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Page,  who,  having  been  chargell  with 
the  daty  of  exploring  the  different  rivers,  affluents  to  ^  La  Plata,'  asked  from 
die  imperial  government  all  the  assistance  in  its  power,  by  means  of  orders 
and  recommendations  for  a  friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  respect- 
ive authorities  of  the  empire.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  to  Mr.  Coxe  that  the 
imperial  government,  having  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  in  the  Biver  Para- 
guay, the  port  of  Albuquerque,  it  makes  no  objection  to  Lieutenant  Page 
can3ring  his  explorations  to  that  point,  and  will  send  the  necessary  orders 
to  the  President  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  other  imperial  agents,  that  they  may 
give  to  Lieutenant  Page  all  co-operation  in  their  power ;  but  the  imperial 
government,  not  having  yet  opened  to  foreign  nations  other  ports  above  Al- 
buquerque, and  not  having  yet  agreed  as  to  the  navigation  of  these  interior 
livers  with  the  nations  on  their  banks  [nacoes  riberinhas],  it  can  not  per- 
mit foreign  vessels  to  enter  them,  and  thus  establish  an  example  and  prec- 
edent which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  as  the  right  to  the  navi- 
gation of  these  rivers  has  not  been  settled. 

^  I  avaU  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  Mr.  Coxe  the  assurance  of  my 
esteem  and  oonsideration. 

"PAULINO  JOSfi  SOARES  DE  SOUZA, 
"Mr.  Ferdinand  Coxe,  Secretary  of  Legation.^* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  refiisal  was  not  absolute,  but  that 
permission  was  given  for  the  Water  Witch  to  ascend  the  Para- 
guay as  high  as  Albuquerque,  a  town  some  distance  within  the 
territorial  limit  claimed  by  Brazil.  On  our  arrival  at  Coimbra, 
the  first  imperial  military  post  on  the  Paraguay,  I  was  informed 
that  the  privilege  of  ascending  the  river  had  been  extended  to 
Corumba,  a  small  post  about  sixty  miles  above  Albuquerque. 

Permission  was,  however,  subsequently  granted  to  extend  the 
work  throughout  the  Paraguay,  and  to  any  of  its  tributaries  with- 
in the  em})ire.  It  Ls  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  this  was  received 
when  circumstances  beyond  my  control  rendered  it  entirely  im- 
]>ossible  for  me  to  act  upon  it.  An  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay  forced  mc  to  abimdon  the  exploration  of  the 
higher  waters  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  with  their  western  and 
eastern  tributaries,  at  the  moment  that  our  labors  had  reached  the 
most  interCvSting  point.  Tlie  events  which  led  to  this  decree  mil 
Ix;  given  in  another  chapter  of  this  work. 

The  able  advocacy  of  our  minister  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Schenck, 
followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Trousdale,  doubtless  brought  about  this 
change  in  the  pohcy  of  the  imperial  government.*    I  was  unwiU- 

♦  See  Api)rn(Hx  B. 
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ing  to  believe  that  it  was  the  fixed  determinatioii  of  Brazil  to  keep 
dosed  water-courses  whose  navigability,  once  cstabhshed,  would 
bring  into  easy  communication  with  the  Atlantic  some  of  the 
richest  of  her  northwestern  provinces.  I  had  confidence,  too,  id 
the  reputation  for  learning  and  appreciation  of  science  which  dis- 
tinguished his  imperial  majesty,  and  therefore  sought  the  earliest 
opportunity^  by  correspondence  with  our  minister  at  Eio  de  Janei- 
ro, to  bring  the  subject  before  him  i^ain. 

An  appropriate  occasion  seemed  to  offer  iteelf  in  the  change  of 
our  representation  at  that  court  Mr.  Trousdale,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Schenck,  renewed  the  application,  urging  the  same  arguments 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  his  predecessor.  The  request  was 
granted;  and  although, as  I  have  stated,!  was  unable  to  avail 
myself  of  it,  the  concession  proves  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
emperor  for  the  promotion  of  science. 

We  remained  in  the  harbor  of  Kio  long  enough  to  receive  on 
board  such  quantities  of  coal  and  provisions  as  the  capacity  of  our 
steamer  would  allow.  It  was  important  to  enter  the  Parana  with 
as  full  a  supply  as  possible ;  and  with  the  hope  of  slipping  into 
**  La  Plata**  in  the  interval  of  those  prevailing  gales  called  "pam- 
peros,'* which  blow  at  times  with  great  violence,!  had  burdened 
the  little  craft  somewhat  beyond  the  draught  designed  in  her  con- 
struction* This  brought  her  rail  nearer  the  water*3  edge  than 
would  he  desirable,  should  she  have  to  contend  with  a  ''pampero.'* 
As  we  approached  the  latitude  of  those  winds,  her  qualities  as  a 
**  sea-boat**  were  fully  tested ;  for  she  encountered  one  of  these 
gales,  as  if  it  had  been  intended  that  she  should  prove  false 
the  various  knowing  predictions  made  previously  to  her  sailing 
fi>3m  the  United  States,  that  she  would  *^  never  reach  her  desti* 
nation,"  * 

These  windSj  coming  from  the  Andes,  sweep  over  the  pampas 
unobstructed,  and  break  upon  the  coasts  with  the  terrific  force  of 
hui'ricanes* 

The  waves  broke  over  the  Water  Witch  like  a  cataract,  first  over 
the  bows,  then  over  the  stem,  the  w^ater  finding  an  outlet  through 
the  ports;  she,  notwithstanding,  struggled  through  them  with  an 
oven  movement  of  the  engine,  which  made  evident  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Morgan  **  action"  over  that  of  the  common  **  radial 
wheel'*  for  sea-steamers.  Although  at  times  nearly  submerged  to 
its  centre,  the  vertical  entry  of  its  buckets  into  the  water  enabled 
it  to  move  with  uniformity,  and  without  derangement  or  strain  to 
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the  machineiy.  The  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one ;  and, 
with  some  few  changes  in  its  application  (as  made  to  the  Water 
Witch)  which  experience  pointed  out  as  important,  it  could  be 
made  much  more  effective. 

The  question  may  nevertheless  be  asked,  Are  not  the  advant- 
ages of  the  vertical  over  the  diagonal  action  counterbalanced  by 
the  liability  of  the  former  to  derangement  in  the  constant  abra- 
sion of  the  bushings  and  casings  peculiar  to  its  eccentric  arrange- 
ment? As  it  was  an  experiment  in  our  service,  we  were  not  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  immediate  remedy  for  every  case,  which 
caused,  as  I  have  before  stated,  delay  and  embarrassment.  Expe- 
rience proved  that  the  abrasion  was  tenfold  greater  in  rivers  than 
in  the  ocean,  caused  doubtless  by  the  earthy  matter  afloat  in  firesh 
water.  With  a  change  of  the  eccentric  from  the  guard  (the  posi- 
tion of  it  on  board  the  Water  Witch)  to  the  shaft,*  where  any  ir- 
r^olar  movement  in  the  latter  would  be  common  to  both,  and  a 
substitution  of  steel  for  the  composition  bushings,t  the  disadvant- 
ages we  experienced  would  be  much  diminished.  It  should  nev- 
er, I  think,  be  applied  to  steamers  designed  for  river  navigation 
unless  wooden  bushings  be  used.  But  its  advantages  at  sea  and  in 
stormy  weather  were  fully  demonstrated  in  this  pampero,  where 
the  movements  of  the  engine,  though  slow,  were  as  imiform  as 
they  would  have  been  in  a  placid  river. 

Running  along  the  southern  coast  of  Brazil  near  enough  to 
shore  to  render  objects  on  land  well  defined,  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  charts.  Some  proved  to  be 
greatly  in  error.  I  have  seen  no  English  surveys  of  this  coast, 
but  I  must  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  French  charts  over  all  others  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  I  can  not  give  a  better  evidence  of  my 
confidence  in  them  than  to  state  that,  though  no  one  on  board  the 
Water  Witch  had  ever  before  entered  the  estuary  of  St.  Catharine, 
yet,  guided  solely  by  one  of  them,  we  ran  in  through  the  southern 
entrance  and  anchored,  on  a  very  dark  night.  We  had  "  made  the 
headlands"  before  the  closing  in  of  day,  and  while  "  standing  into" 
the  harbor,  the  roar  of  the  breakers  on  either  side  warned  us  of  the 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Brown  exhibited  to  me,  December  15,  1857,  in 
Wafrhinpton,  a  patented  invention  of  his,  made  in  1853,  with  the  eccentric  applied 
to  the  shaft  inside  of  the  wheel. 

f  It  has  been  gatisfactorily  determined  that  wooden  bushings  of  lipnum-vitsp, 
locust,  or  any  snch  woods,  are  preferable  to  either  brass  or  steel. 
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narrowness  of  the  pass.  On  the  following  day  we  passed  np  the 
eatiiaiy,  the  harbor  chart  being  our  oiily  pilot  through  the  wind- 
ings of  the  channel,  the  depth  of  wliit'h  in  many  parts  was  only 
from  one  to  two  feet  greater  than  the  draught  of  the  steamer. 

A  few  days  after  the  gaJe  which  tested  so  fully  the  powers  of 
our  Uttle  craft,  we  bade  adieu  for  a  time  to  old  ocean,  and,  under 
the  cheering  influenco  of  a  bright  morning  sun,  passed  Santa 
Maria,  the  northern  cape  of  the  mouth  of  "  1m  Plata."  Our  feel- 
ings may  be  imagined  on  entering  this  vast  reservoir  of  great 
rivers  and  a  multitude  of  somller  waters,  which  coursed  through 
lands  so  invested  with  the  interest  of  the  unknown  that,  in  con- 
templating them  as  the  scene  of  our  labors  for  some  years  to  come, 
we  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  explorers^  hoping  to  add  largely  to 
geographical  knowledge.  The  River  **  La  Plata"  should  be  called  . 
an  estuary,  being  170  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  180  in  length. 

We  continued  our  course,  and  toward  midnight,  guided  by  the 
revolving  light  of  the  **  Mount"  (from  which  the  city  derives  its 
name)  and  the  lights  of  the  town,  we  reached  the  anchorage  safe- 
ly*  Eounding  close  under  the  stem  of  a  large  ship,  though  it 
was  very  dark,  I  became  satisfied  of  her  identity,  reported  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ste4imer  Water  Witch,  and  asked,  *^  Ie  that  the  frigate 
Congress?"  The  reply  from  the  officer  of  the  deck  was  in  the 
affirmative.  We  exchanged  the  usual  compliments,  and  soon 
the  little  craft  was  at  anchor  **  alongside  the  flag-ship"  of  one  of 
the  most  gallant  officers  of  the  navj^,  the  late  Commodore  Isaac 
M*Keever, 

We  had  sailed  from  an  infected  district  (Rio  Janeiro),  where  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging,  and  had  escaped  without  a  single  case ; 
but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  laws  of  quarantine^  and,  notwith- 
standing the  perfect  health  of  officers  and  crew,  we  were  subject- 
ed to  the  usual  imprisonment  Few  so  well  as  sailors  know  the 
pleasure  and  eagerness  with  which  ships  from  **  home"  are  greeted 
by  those  on  foreign  stations ;  but  wo  could  not  communicate  with 
our  friends  on  board  the  ^^  frigate"  without  subjecting  them  to  the 
detention  which  awaited  us ;  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  we  entered  the  harbor,  and  anchored  in  that  quarter  as- 
signed to  vessels  in  quarantine. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  health  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  next 
to  the  security  and  magnificence  of  its  harl)or,  had  formed 
its  greatest  attraction  to  vessels  trading  or  cruising  on  the  Bra- 
zilian coast ;  but  in  1849  the  yellow  fever  was  brought  to  this 
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beautiful  region  li-oin  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  it  Ims 
increased  vastly  the  mortal- 
ity. It  is  said, however,  now* 
to  be  on  the  decrease.  Per- 
haps I  am  hasty  in  adopting 
the  most  generally  received 
opinion  of  its  origin  by  ships 
from  the  African  coast,  for 
medical  men  arc  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  pointy 
some  attributing  it  to  lo- 
cal influences,  there  having 
been,  during  the  prevalence 
of  this  fever,  not  only  a  ces- 
sation of  storms,  great  stag- 
nation in  the  atmosphere, 
and  other  meteorological 
changes,  but,  of  late  years, 
an  increased  mahgnancy  in 
the  types  of  fever  preva- 
lent. Again,  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  fi-om  Eio  it  has 
extended  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, visiting  all  the  cit- 
ies of  the  coast  of  Brazil 
**La  Plata,"  so  far,  has  been 
exempt  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  pop^ 
ulation,  the  former  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty, the  lat- 
ter of  forty  thousand  souls, 
have  never  been  troubled 
by  this  scourge.* 

Montevideo,  the  chief 
town  and  capital  of  Uru* 
guay^  is  the  first  consider- 


•  Tlic  filxjvp!  had  scarcely  been 
written  when  the  mt<?Uigencc  ar- 
rived that  tlie  fever  had  reached 
Hoiit(;}vtdeo  in  thu  8|iring  of  IS27. 
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able  port  on  *^  La  Plata,"  on  entering  from  sea,  though  a  portion 
of  the  trade  is  shared  by  Maldonado,  abont  70  miles  east  of  it, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
rising  gradually  to  a  levelj  with  a  gently  rolling  country,  which 
extends  to  the  **  sierras''  on  the  confines  of  Brazil.  The  extrem- 
ity of  this  peninsula  forms  the  southern  pobt  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  On  the  opposite  side  stands  "  the  Mount,"  rising  from 
the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  about  490  feet^  and  crowned  by  a 
small  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  revolv- 
ing light  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  harbor^  although  not  veiy 
spacious,  is  protected  from  all  winds  save  those  from  the  south- 
west, the  quarter  whence  come  the  **  pamperos,"  Although  they 
burst  over  "  La  Plata*'  at  this  point  with  great  violence,  grave 
marine  disasters  seldom  occur,  for  the  **  holding-ground"  is  good, 
and  the  "under  tow"  enables  vessels  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  ride  easily  at  their  anchors.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  to  the  inner  anchorage,  the  depth  varies  from  12  to  18 
feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  depreascd  state  of  trade-in  consequence  of 
the  nine  years'  siege  of  Oribe,  its  occupation  by  foreign  troops, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  cattle— one  great  source  of  wealth  to 
the  province — Montevideo  has  increased  in  population,  and  in  its 
domestic  architecture  there  has  been  great  improvement.  For* 
merly  the  buildings  were  uniformly  of  one  story,  with  **azoteas;" 
now  they  are  of  two  and  three^  and  finished  in  the  handsomest 
modern  style.  The  usual  materials  for  building  are  brick  and 
stone.  The  latter  is  generally  covered  with  stucco,  which  the 
equable  climate  preserves  in  perfection.  The  city  has  extended 
far  beyond  its  original  limits  defined  by  the  old  wall  and  ditch ; 
and  when  civil  and  foreign  wars  shall  cease  to  distract  this  coim- 
tty,  I  can  well  imagine  that  it  will  offer  many  attractions  as  a  res- 
idence, both  socially  and  commercially. 

Before  sailing  from  Montevideo  I  called  on  Colonel  Wincheslao 
PaunerOy  an  officer  of  the  War  Department,  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  late  President  Bolivian  of  Bolivia,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
loan  of  a  very  handsomely  executed  map  of  that  state,  from  which 
I  took  a  tracing,  as  it  seemed  to  he  authentic^  and  of  more  recent 
date  than  any  1  had  seen.  This  map  was  executed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Boli^dan.  Colonel  Paunero  remarked  that 
he  would  take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  me  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  expedition ;  but  as  it  was  left  to  him  aa  a  legacy  by  his 
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leoeased  fiiend  and  relative,  he  must  forego  the  gratification  of 
doing  eo.  He  seemed  greatly  interested  in  our  work^  and  sent 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  BoKvian  charg^  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Sefior  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Bennavento,  ivliom  I  found  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject  of  our  expedition,  hoping  that  it  might  be 
the  means  of  establishing  the  practicability  of  some  outlet  for 
the  product^  of  his  isolated  country  through  the  waters  of  **La 
Plata/* 


CHAPTER  11. 

Amral  «t  Baenos  Ayres* — Its  Site. — ^Winds. — Higucritas« — Trade, — Buildings. — 
Frmts  aud  Flowers, — Lundmgat  Baenos  Ayrea. — Bosicgcrs  mid  B<?6ipgcd. — Our 
Miitlsiers. — Treaty  with  President  Lopex. — Urquixa's  Army. — Vii^it  at  Head- 
qaartCTR. — Personal  Appearance  of  the  GeueraL^flc  interests  iiimsclf  in  the 
Expedition* — Detention  fit  BuenoB  Ayres. — Letter  from  Mr*  rcndleton, — Trcach- 
efy  in  the  Squadron. — Joint  Treaty  of  Navigation.^ — Martin  Garcia  Channel** — 
New  Channel  dii*covered, — Letter  from  Messrs.  Schentk  and  Pendleton,— Break* 
1  log  op  of  the  Siege^ — Scnor  Urquixa  and  Staff  on  board  the  Water  Witch, — Fa- 
lermo^  the  lona&i  Bct^idenec  of  Kosas. — The  Dictator  and  his  Daughter  fttanu- 
eUt^ — Uii|iii2ft%  Dog* — The  Director's  Demeanor. — The  Voyage. — Ladies  ms 
board. — Tempemnce  of  Urquiasa. — lie  leaves  the  Water  Witch, — Return  to 
Buenos  Ayrcfi.*-Tritnite  to  British  OBcgtv. 

On  the  afterDCM3n  of  the  2'4tli  of  May  we  sailed  from  Monte- 

rideo,  and  arrived  the  following  morning  at  Buenos  Ayrea.    We 

I  bad  giiincd  time^  and,  from  the  width  of  the  river,  and  the  unat- 

ItiBCtive  character  of  its  shores,  had  lost  nothing  by  passing  this 

disUmcc — one  hundred  miles — in  the  night.     Admirable  surveys 

of  this  part  of  *^  La  Plata"  have  been  made  by  the  English,  and  the 

I  navigation  between  the  two  cities  is  attended  with  no  difficiilties, 

\  provided  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  tides  and  the  lead,    Yessels 

of  eighteen  feet  draught  may  with  safety  reach  the  outer  roads  of 

Buenos  Ayres — ^the  anchorage  of  all  men-of-war,  and  merchant- 

men  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet.     However,  the  distance  of 

I  th}»  aachorage  from  the  city  (four  miles)  renders  the  labor  and 

cpense  of  discharging  cargo  very  great.     Sometimes  a  detention 

I  of  months  at  a  time  is  cq^ised  by  wind  and  weather. 

The  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres  should  be  confined  to  vessels  not 
hexoeeduig  a  draught  of  twelve  feet,  for  such  could  enter  the  inner 
i  loads  at  ordinary  high  water,  and  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed eren  shoidd  they  take  the  bottom.     The  southeast  winds, 
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which  alone  produce  a  sea  at  all  to  be  apprehended,  cause  a  rise 
of  the  water  which  increases  its  depth  some  six  or  eight  feet; 
and  the  north  wind,  which  diminishes  the  depth,  will  not  produce 
a  sea  sufficient  to  cause  a  vessel  to  thump,  although  she  may  be 
teaimg  on  the  bottom. 

The  explorationB  of  the  first  settlers  of  La  Plata  were  to  the 
west,  seeking  the  auriferous  lands  which  the  Indian#described  asd 
in  that  direction,  or  to  open  a  communication  with  the  conquests] 
of  Pizarro  and  Almagro,     The  hopfs  of  ultimately  effecting  thijj 
great  object  undoubtedly  influenced  Mendoza,  and  subsequently] 
De  Garay,  in  selecting  the  site  of  Buenos  Ayres.     They  were  cer-' 
tainly  not  wholly  inHuenced  by  considerations  of  its  advantageous 
position  as  the  great  commercial  city  of  the  country,  for  a  more 
thorough  examination  would  have  revealed  to  them  a  point  on 
the  Uruguay,  about  fifty  miles  distant,  in  every  way  adapted  tol 
the  wants  of  an  extended  commerce ;  a  port  (Iligueritas)  at  which 
vessels  coxild  ride  safely  at  anchor,  discharge  and  receive  cargo 
at  all  times.    We  must,  however,  remember  that  in  their  wild- 
est dreams  of  the  fiiturc,  even  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  colonists  of  La  Plata  could  not  have  foreseen  the  tracle 
of  the  world  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  in  ships  and  steamers  of  ten 
and  twenty  times  greater  tonnage  than  the  small  craft  in  which 
the  Spanish  mariners  so  boldly  launched  forth  in  unknown  seas. 
To  reach  Higueritas,  vessels  must  first  pass  the  bar  of  San  Juan, 
over  which  there  will  not  be  found  more  than  fifteen  feet  water, 
unless  when  the  southeast  winds  arc  blowing. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfiivorable  position  of  Buenos  Ayrea  as 
a  commercial  town — which,  to  some  extent^  would  have  been  rem- 
edied by  a  more  enterprising  people — as  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  whole  Argentine  Confederation,  it  has 
steadily  progressed  in  population  and  commerce.  Its  importing 
and  exporting  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  English, 
Americans,  and  French ;  and  though  the  civil  wars  which  have 
distracted  the  provinces  since  their  independence  have  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  homed  cattle,  and  the  frequent  blockades  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  have  equally  iaterrupted  all  foreign 
importations,  the  resources  of  the  interior  provinces  are  so  ex- 
haustles3,  the  foreign  population  of  the  city  ao  large,  that  it  seems 
only  destined  to  encounter  these  disasters  to  recover  from  them 
with  renewed  energy.     The  rearing  ol'  sheep  has  vastly  increased 
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the  trade  in  wool,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  now  falls  little  short 
of  the  home  deniand- 

A  minute  description  of  Buenos  Ayres  would  be  a  twice-told 
tale,  but  it  is  rapidly  passing  through  changes  which  will  in  a  few 
yeare  make  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  continent 

In  extending  it,  successive  generations  have  followed  the  plan 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies  to  all  the  first  cities  of  Span- 
ish America,  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  of  1857  is  only  the  city  of  De 
Garay  embelliahed  and  extended;  its  rectangular  streets  com- 
mand in  every  direction  long  vistas,  and  now  embrace  within 
their  limits  dweUings  possessmg  all  the  elegancies  and  comforts 
that  Europeans  and  Americans  have  made  essentials  in  domestic 
architecture. 

Few  or  no  structures  of  great  architectural  merit  strike  the  eye^ 
unless  we  may  except  the  churches  and  convents ;  the  former, 
built  principally  by  the  Jesuits,  though  massive,  add  nothing  by 
exterior  decoration  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  well 
paved  with  granite,  and  the  environs  are  pleasantly  dotted  with 
the  qinntas  (country-houses)  of  the  native  and  foreign  merchants. 
The  Porteflos  are  extravagautiy  fond  of  flowers,  and  at  these  coun- 
try residences  indulge  their  taste  by  cultivating  in  perfection  the 
goi^geous  flora  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

We  also  find  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  known  to  our 
horticulture,  such  as  peaches,  melons,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  etc,, 
grown  with  great  success.  The  apples  and  pears  of  Montevideo 
are  superior  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  must  arise  more  from 
difterence  of  soil  than  climatic  influence,  the  regions  in  which  these 
fruits  are  cultivated  being  very  much  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  the 
Banda  Oriental  is  more  rolling  in  its  surface,  and  thus,  having  a 
drier  soil,  is  of  course  better  adapted  to  such  cultivation. 

The  visitor  of  former  years,  who  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  gay  crowds  of  the  Play  a  in  a  wagon  of  rough  boards  open 
at  each  end,  driven  by  a  half-naked  native  belaboring  the  poor 
beasts  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  ring,  which  enabled  him  to  liter- 
ally put  the  **cart  before  the  horse,"  can  now  reach  the  new  mole 
ia  a  boat,  and  ascend  by  flights  of  steps. 

The  old  mode  of  landing  arose  from  the  formation  of  the  shore 
In  front  of  the  city,  a  flat  tufa  bottom,  which  extends  far  out,  and 
lendera  it  at  low  water  even  impossible  for  boats  to  approach 
wttiUn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Playa.  Before  the  mole  was 
oonMnu' f.:^d  hundreds  of  carts  might  have  been  seen  waiting  out 
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in  the  watera  of  La  Plata  to  convey  passengers  and  freight  on 
shore,  and  the  shouts — indeed  yells  of  the  drivers,  the  plunging 
of  the  beasts  up  to  their  bellies  in  the  water  as  each  boat  would 
approach,  made  a  din  and  confusion  to  which  the  noisy  rivalry 
of  hackmen  at  our  railway  stations  or  wharves  would  be  com- 
parative quiet. 

On  entering  the  "outer  roads"  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  blockading  squadron,  under  the  "  Argentine"  Hag,  com- 
posed of  three  steamera,  a  brig,  a  three-masted  schooner,  and 
several  smaller  vessels,  co-ojjerating  with  the  besieging  army  of 

As  our  steamer  had  only  a  draught  of  nine  feet,  we  passed  on, 
and  rounding  the  northern  end  of  the  shoal  which  separates  the 
*' outer"  from  the  "  inner"  roads,  entered  the  latter,  where  lay  the 
squadron  of  the  "  inside"  party.  This  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
**  outside"  party,  and  found  its  protection  more  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  than  from  the  water-bat- 
tery which  guarded  the  inner  anchorage,  A  marked  considera- 
tion for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  characterized  the 
course  of  Urquiza  throughout  this  siege.  His  great  object  seem- 
ed to  be  to  reduce  the  city  by  cutting  oflf  supplies,  and  thus  avoid 
the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  which  a  bom- 
bardment or  assault  would  have  caused. 

Arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  initial 
point  of  our  work.  My  first  duty  was  to  visit  Mr,  Pendleton,  of 
Virginia,  the  representative  of  our  government  near  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  and  the  public  authorities  of  the  place.  In 
co-operation  with  Mn  Scheuek,  of  Ohio,  our  minister  to  Brazil 
(who  had  visited  Buenos  Ayrcs  for  the  purpose),  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  *' Provisional  Di- 
rector." I  informed  them  of  my  letters  of  credence  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay,  and  my  joint  commission  IVoni  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Schenck,  and 
myself  were  authorized  and  empowered  to  conclude  a  "  treaty  of 
commerce**  with  that  repubhc. 

My  letters  of  instructions  invested  me  with  full  powers  to  act 
individually,  should  it  not  be  proper  or  convenient  for  these  gen- 
tlemen to  absent  themselves  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  scene,  as  we 
have  shown,  of  important  events  at  this  tune.  Mr.  Pendleton  in- 
formed me  that,  having  been  invited  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the 
British  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  accompany  him  to  Para- 
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ttj,  he  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
*^^^rtunity,  at  the  sanie  time,  with  the  ministers  of  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia,  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with  President  Lopez. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  distinguished  author  of  a 
decree  which  had  opened,  for  the  first  time,  the  valuable  re- 
source^  of  so  fruitful  a  region  to  the  commerce  of  the  world*  Be- 
garded  only  as  a  political  move,  it  gave  evidence  of  forecast  and 
eagacity  far  in  advance  of  the  age  of  "  his  people ;"  added  to  this, 
it  was  a  very  essential  point  to  obtain  hia  good-will  and  favorable 
consideration  for  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  so  that  no  impedi- 
ments should  embarrass  its  progress  while  operating  within  the 
territory  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

I  expressed  this  wish  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  immediately  offer* 
ed  to  call  with  me  at  San  Jos<^  de  Flores,  a  quinta  but  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  General  Urquiza 
held  his  head-quarters. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission,  granted  only  to 
.-tiska  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  we  started  for  San  Jos^, 
^leeompanied  by  Mr.  Schenck.  After  riding  through  many  bar- 
ricaded streets,  a  ponderous  gate  swung  back  to  give  us  egress; 
in  going  through  which,  we  passed  over  a  subterranean  mine  with 
iimn  laid.  The  marks  of  war  were  upon  the  deserted  and  batter- 
ed houses,  which,  standing  between  the  line  of  the  besieging  array 
and  city,  had  suffered  in  the  skirmishing  that  occasionally  took 
place.  After  riding  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  country,  we  ob- 
served a  group  of  officers  lounging  before  a  quinta.  There  was 
Uttle  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  about  the  quarters 
of  Un^uiza,  and  yet  hb  conmianded  an  effective  army  of  gauchos, 
CUmate  and  tiae  habits  of  these  soldiers  rendered  an  elaborate 
commissariat  entirely  unnecessary ;  their  food  was  beef,  and  beef 
only,  without  bre-ad  or  vegetables ;  the  forage  of  their  horses  the 
grans  of  the  pampas.  From  the  spirit  with  which  many  groups 
aecmed  to  be  amusing  themselves,  and  the  careless  hidifference 
of  others  lounging  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  one  might  have 
ioppofied  it  the  bivouac  of  a  victorious  army. 

Ab  we  approached  the  quinta,  several  officers  came  forward  to 
meet  us,  and  said  that  our  visit  would  be  immediately  annoimced 
lo  the  general,  who  had  not  yet  risen,  having  the  night  before 
givrn  a  l)all,  at  which  the  dancing  was  kept  up  until  daylight 
TiVhile  waiting  for  him,  we  sauntered  through  the  grounds,  where 
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we  were  joined  by  foiu  other  gentlemen,  introduced  as  deputies 
firom  the  Congress  of  Santa  Fe,  who  bad  brought  to  the  Provis- 
ional Director  the  Constitution  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
provinces  for  their  adoption.  It  was  modeled,  they  told  us,  upon 
that  of  the  United  States,  save  in  a  few  points,  where  it  would 
have  been  totally  ino|?erative. 

We  were  soon  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Urquiza,  a  stout, 
well-formed  person,  of  medium  height,  with  fine,  piercing  eyes, 
and  frank  countenance.  His  dignified  but  highly  courteous  man- 
ners at  once  impressed  me  favorably.  If  *^  without  education/' 
**  a  mere  gaueho/'  as  I  was  told  by  many,  he  has  a  natural  intelli- 
gence and  bold  capacity  which  will  enable  him  to  administer  with 
ability  the  responsible  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  people  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation, 

Our  minister  was  unbounded  in  his  expressions  of  admiration 
for  this  "  man  of  the  times ;"  an  opinion  which  impressed  me 
favorably,  knowing  his  familiarity  with  the  political  events  which 
had  brought  Urquiza  into  so  distinguished  a  position  before  the 
world. 

After  some  general  conversation  upon  local  questions,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expedition  was  introduced,  and  I  was  exceedingly 
gratified  at  the  interest  he  expressed  for  its  success.  He  seemed 
readily  to  comprehend  the  benefit  which  La  Plata  would  derive 
from  my  anticipated  surveys ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  approval 
of  the  work,  and  of  his  good  wishes  for  its  success  while  operating 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Argentine  states,  he  sent  for  his 
secretary,  and  directed  him  to  make  out  the  following  instructions 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Riverine  Provinces: 


[TrA?J9IJiTI0N,] 

"  LoDg  live  the  Argentine  Confederation." 
"  The  Proyisioual  Director  of  the  Argentine  Confederation*** 

"  The  Ajuerican  steamer  of  wnr  Water  Witeh,  from  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  having  arrived  in  tlie  River  La  Plata,  und  her  captain, 
Thomas  J.  Piige,  having  expressed  his  desire  to  navigate  the  risers  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  for  scientific  purjwscs,  I  cnjob  and  command  the 
anthoritiea  of  the  Riverine  IVovince^  that  tliey  will  not  present  any  imi^edi- 
ments  to  his  exploration,  hut  afford  hun  all  the  asijii>taBce  he  may  need  or 
require.  »*JUi5TU  J.  UEQUIZA. 

'^  San  Jose  de  Flore*,  May  27,  1853;* 

The  promptaesa  with  which  this  order  was  issued  gave  me  ; 
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occurred  to  keep  us  for  some  months,  durmg  whioli  the  Water 
Witch  was  entirely  diverted  from  the  original  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

I  appointed,  at  diflerent  times^  a  day  for  sailing,  supposing  her 
services  would  no  longer  be  required ;  but  before  that  day  would 
arrive,  unlooked-for  emergencies  arose,  causing  a  Btill  longer  de- 
tention, I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  important  public  service  in  facilitating  treaty  negotia- 
tions, which,  as  represented  by  Mn  Schenek  to  the  Stiite  Dejiart- 
ment,  *' could  not  have  been  concluded  without  her/'*  There 
was  no  other  vessel  of  war  in  port,  and,  from  the  state  of  contend- 
ing parties,  the  services  of  one  might  be  required  at  any  time,  to 
aflFord  protection  to  American  citizens. 

At  last  an  early  day  in  July  was  fixed  upon  to  begin  our  work, 
and,  on  informing  General  Urquiza  of  this  determination,  and  of- 
fering to  take  charge  of  any  communications  he  might  desire  to 
have  delivered  in  our  route,  I  received  from  him  a  letter  of  intro- 3 
duction  to  President  Lopez,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  work  designed  for  scientiJic  purposes,  and  commended  it 
to  his  favorable  consideration. 

The  officers  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the  commence- , 
ment  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  expedition,  and  I  had  com* 
pleted  every  arrangement  for  leaving  Buenos  Ayrcs,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pendleton ; 

'^Legation  of  the  Unitcil  States,'* 
Biienoft  Ay  res,  July  3d,  1853.   ) 
*'  My  dear  SiBy — I  am  aware  of  year  great  anxiety  to  proceed  up  the 
river  Id  piirsuanoe  of  the  objiicts  of  the  expedition  undtjr  joar  command,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  very  great  reluctance  tliat  I  take  k*ave  to  Huggest  to  you 


*  Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  R.  C.  Schenek^  Esq,»  to  the  Secret aiy  of  State ; 

*'  Legation  of  tbe  t'ntted  Stiit4?»,    \ 
lUo  de  Jwiciro,  August  nd,  1853.  I 

**  I  desire  also  to  express  to  you  a  very  hijjh  sctiso  of  the  important  servicer*  ren- 
dered to  us  by  Lieulcunnt  Tliomas  J.  Page,  conimnnding  tlie  U.  S»  stenmer  'Water  j 
Witch.'  Without  his  vurioiis  t^ervices  and  iissistance  hi  carryinj*  Generrtl  Urqukii 
and  his  stafT^  when  they  retired  firim  Buenos  Ayres;  in  conveying  Mr.  rcndlctoa 
and  myself  II ftenvnrd  to  Entrc  Rios,  and  in  other  duties  which  he,  with  hia  aliip^ 
wm  able  to  pt^rfonn,  I  hardly  know  how  we  conM  have  succeeded  in  bringing  onr 
negotiations  to  ^o  sncccssful  u  conclusion.  The  pr05enc<?  of  the  '  Water  Witch'  far 
several  weeks,  at  thiit  jmrticnlar  juncture,  was  invahiablo,  and  idl  her  movements 
strikingly  exemplified  the  necessity  of  having  a  vessel  of  her  kind  nnd  class,  on  id- 
moat  all  occasions,  in  the  Kiver  Plate." 
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ihai  it  is  Toy  desirable  jou  sliould  remaiQ  a  few  days  longer  in  tlie  port  of 
I  Buenos  Ajres. 

"  Er<*nts  of  importance,  and  of  a  decisive  character,  in  respect  to  tlie  con- 
dition of  this  city  and  province,  are,  in  my  opinion,  at  hand.  No  American 
man-of-war  b  in  the  river ;  Captain  Downing,  with  the  Jamestown,  having 
^dden]y,  and  without  any  correspondenco  or  consultation  with  mc  on  the 
Bubject,  cleared  out,  as  I  have  informally  learned,  to  proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro 
for  the  alleged  purfjose  of  having  his  ship  caulked. 

**  I  would  not  make  this  request  but  for  the  E^trongcst  conviction  on  my 
own  part  that  the  events  referred  to  are  almost  certain,  and  for  the  farther 
fact  that  I  am  urged  to  do  t^y  by  many  American  citizens  re>^ident  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  that  I  have  also  the  concurrcnoe  of  >Ir,  Bchenck,  who  desires  me 
to  say  aa  to  you.  JOHN  S.  PENDLETON, 

**CupuTti03LkB  J,  Page,  commanding  U,  S.  steamer  Water  IfiVcA/' 

I  Wt  it  my  duty  to  accede  to  this  request^  as  the  event  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  our  Chargd  was  that  some  movement  of  the  be- 
\  fiiegiiig  array  against  the  city  was  imminent ;  that  foreigners,  and 
all  neutral  persons,  would  Ijc  irdbrraed,  in  a  day  or  two,  of  the  in- 
tention  of  Urquiza  to  bombard  the  town ;  but  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  saved  Buenos  Ayres  &om  this  infliction. 

Our  greateat  amusement,  after  this  new  and  unlooked-for  aspect 
of  affairs,  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
I  a&d  those  of  mei'chantmen  seemingly  nmning  the  blockade.  Very 
*;  perplexing  were  the  eflbrts  of  the  first  in  pursuing  and  never  over- 
ag  vcSiM:ds  dee];ly  laden  with  flour  and  many  other  creatiire 
forts,  which  would  undoubtedly  enrich  the  lucky  merchant  to 
whom  they  were  consigned^  and  feed  the  hungry  population  whom 
Urquiza  hoped  to  starve  into  terms.  The  skill  was  wonderful 
with  which  this  squadi'on  fired  only  to  rai&*3  those  nmning  store- 
houses; and  its  manceuvres  not  to  intercept  ships — to  which^  for 
an  ample  "  quid  pro  quo/*  jjermission  had  been  already  given  to 
enter — most  amusing. 

There  was  treachery  somewhere,  but,  before  Urquiza  was  aware 
ofit,  all  was  consummated  by  the  commander-in-chief;  and  in  full 
view  of  the  foreign,  national,  and  commercial  ships  in  the  inner 
^  lod  outer  roads,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  evidently 
I  gmtliered  on  the  Plaza  to  witness  the  scene^  the  squadron  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  "  inside^'  parly. 

We  at  first  watched  tlie  movements  of  these  vessels  with  inter- 
est and  excitement  as  they  came  in  one  after  the  other,  expecting 
t0  witooai  a  fidr  fight;  but,  as  we  saw  the  rigging  manned,  and 
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listened  to  the  hearty  cheers  of  both  sides,  as  each  steamer  and, 
vessel  entered  and  anchored;  when  we  had  seen  the  officers  go  I 
deliberately  on  shore,  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  of  joy,  our  contemptuous  indignation 
may  be  imagined. 

Public  rumor  pronounced  this  act  the  consummation  of  a  bar- 
gain, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  specify  the  sum  of  13,000  ounces 
as  the  share  of  the  commanding  officer,  with  an  equal  amount  di- 
vided among  the  officers  and  crews.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  dc 
not  pretend  to  vouch.  I  give  it  as  a  rumor  of  the  time,  generallyl 
credited.  *'  The  game  was  well  worth  the  candle  "  The  player 
knew  well  that,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, there  could  be  no  reduction  of  the  city.  By  its  defection^  a 
wide  gate  was  opened  for  the  introduction  of  supplies. 

Though  a  bombardment  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  considered 
imminent,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Urquiza  to 
resort  to  so  desperate  a  measure.  By  mterrapting  trade  and  cuV 
ting  off  supphcs  he  had  hoped  to  bring  the  authorities  to  terms. 

A  fidr  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  the  mediation  of  the' 
representatives  of  foreign  powers.  It  was  oifered  and  accepted  by 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  ended  by  the  withilrawal  of  the  be- 
sieging army.  Messrs.  Pendleton  and  Schenck  took  an  active  part 
in  the  negotiations,  thus  terminating  a  civil  contest  which,  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  must  ultimately  have  been  highly  disastrous* 

A  little  before  the  cessation  of  hostiUties,  our  representatives, 
at  the  same  time  with  those  of  England  and  France,  concluded  a 
treaty  relating  especially  to  the  navigation  of  the  Martin  Garcia 
Channel,  through  which  the  Uniguay  and  main  branches  of  the 
Parana  empty  into  La  Plata.  It  was  supposed  to  command  ef- 
fectually the  entrance  of  the  upper  waters,  all  vessels  of  more 
than  eight  feet  draught  being  obUged  to  pass  within  pistobshot 
of  its  shore.^ 

This  treaty  guaranteed  the  free  navigation  of  the  channel  to  all 
foreign  flags,  the  governments  who  were  parties  to  it  agrc^eing  to 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  occupation  or  possession  of  this 

♦  Article  5  of  treaty  for  the  free  tiavigatioD  of  tbo  RjTers  Parana  and  UraguRyt 
concluded  on  the  ]3th  July,  lKr*3: 

*»Thc  high  eontrnctinji:  panics,  considering  that  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia 
mn)%  from  its  potiition*  ecibarrass  and  irapede  the  freo  navigation  of  the  tonfluent5 
of  the  River  Pltite,  agree  to  m^  their  influence  to  prevent  the  f>gssesfiion  of  the  said 
iiknd  from  hcin^  retiiined  or  held  br  any  state  of  the  River  Plate  or  it.s  confluent* 
vrhlch  Fhidl  nut  have  given  iu  adhesion  to  the  jtrincipJe  of  their  free  navigation. 
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island  by  any  nation  that  should  attempt  to  close  the  navigatioiL 
At  the  time  of  this  treaty  it  was  ia  possession  of  the  Argentine 
forces,  hiit^  by  the  defection  of  their  squadron,  jurisdiction  over  it 
i:iassed  into  the  hands  of  Baouoa  Ayres.  The  surveys  of  the  Wa- 
ter Witch  subsequently  disclosed  a  ehannel  on  the  other  side  of 
a  greater  depth  by  two  feet^  and  so  distant  m  to  lessen  its  import* 
ance  m  a  military  position.  The  new  channel  will  also  divide 
th«  jurisdiction  over  the  passage  between  Uruguay  and  Buenos 

.Ayres  so  long  as  the  island  shall  be  retained  by  the  latter:  a 
possession  acquiesced  in  by  the  former,  but  never  conceded  as  a 
right. 

The  entire  trade  of  those  countries,  save  that  which  might  be 
Carrie*!  on  in  vessels  of  small  draught  by  Las  Palmas,  must  pass 
through  one  or  the  other,  either  or  both  of  which  might  easily  be 

,  blockaded  by  a  very  small  naval  force  in  co-operation  with  bat- 
teries on  the  island.  The  importance  of  this  new  channel  was 
strikingly  pxemplifled  in  a  correspondence  between  the  ministers 
of  Brazil  and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  a  short  time  before 
its  discoverj^ 

In  February,  1855,  a  large  Brazilian  sqxiadron  passed  through 
the  channel  of  Martin  Garcia  on  its  way  to  Paraguay.  Buenos 
A^nres  complained  of  this  as  an  infringement  of  her  sovereignty, 
permiSBion  not  having  been  obtained  for  the  passage  of  these 
ships;  for,  upon  the  ground  of  holding  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  chjinnel,  Martin  Garcia  being  on  the  east,  she  based  her  right 
to  prohibit  the  passage  of  a  foreign  fleet.  Whether,  under  exist- 
^  tics,  she  possessed  this  right,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by 

u-j  .  .,-,iiists;    but  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  channel,  even 

[  ehould  the  justice  of  her  jurisdiction  over  Martin  Garcia  be  fully 
recognized,  it  would  avail  her  nothing  more  than  closing  the  old 
liigliway,  leaving  a  better  passage,  over  which,  at  most,  she  could 
exercise  but  a  concurrent  power. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  unbounded  resources  of  the  basin  of 

'lii  Plata  can  alone  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  free  navigation  of  its  interior  waters  to  all  flags,  and  the  treat- 

Jfltti  between  Urquiza,  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  were 

''Only  a  consummation  of  the  decree  of  August,  1852,  declaratoiy 
orUiislkct 

Buenos  Ayres  will  scarcely  be  permitted  by  the  upper  repub- 
lici  to  runew  the  old  exploded  system  of  closing  the  rivers ;  but 
Ae  ia  doubtle^  annoyed  that  so  enlightened  an  act  should  have 
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been  among  the  first  of  Urquiza's  administration,  and  is  conse^  j 
quently  disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of  usurpation.     She  surely* 
can  not  be  so  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  not  to  discover  that  it 
is  freighted  with  immense  benefits  to  herself.     Her  geographical 
position  at  the  very  portal  of  these  tributaries  will  enable  her^ 
with  her  present  population  and  capital,  not  only  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  she  has  always  held  as  the  emporium  of  Ija  Plata, j 
but  to  become  one  of  the  gteatest  cities  of  the  American  conti-^ 
nent. 

The  detention  of  the  Water  Witch  was  not  at  an  end  with  the 
siege  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  her  presence  was  deemed  essential  in  facil-^ 
itating  and  cnrrj^ng  out  some  diplomatic  movements  to  which  the 
new  a^^pect  of  political  affairs  had  given  rise ;  and  though  the  con* 
nection  between  these  duties  and  those  prescribed  by  my  letter  of 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  appear  at 
first  sight,  the  sequel  will  show  that  the  service  was  not  only  one 
of  deep  interest  to  our  government  and  people,  by  aiding  in  estab- 
lishing a  foundation  on  which  individual  rights  in  connection  with 
commercial  enterprises  might  be  maintained,  but  at  the  moment 
and  for  all  time  to  come  it  created  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  for  the  flag 
borne  by  the  Water  Witch.  It  subsequently  fiicilitated  the  workj 
of  the  expedition,  and  caused  the  oflicers  to  be  received  within  the 
Confederation  with  special  marks  of  respect  and  hospitality  when- 
ever they  were  brought  in  c-ontact  with  the  authorities  or  people 
of  the  country. 

Before  the  close  of  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficultiea  between  tlie  conteudiiig  parties,  besiegers 
and  besieged,  I  received  the  subjoined  note  from  Messrs.  Pendle- 
ton and  Schenck : 

**  rogation  of  iho  United  Smtcs,  > 
Buenos  Ayres,  July  lOtb,  ISSSJ 

*'  Sm, — We  are  engaged  in  some  confidential  oegotiations  at  present 
which  arc  likely  to  result  in  an  accommodation  of  the  difficidties  existing 
at  Huenos  Ayres  between  the  parties  to  the  civil  war.  There  is  no  absolute 
certainty  as  to  the  event,  bat  there  is  a  sufficient  prcthability  of  success  to 
justify  us  in  rcciuesting  that  you  will  not  leave  the  place  for  a  few  days. 
We  make  this  request  l^ecause  it  is  a  part  of  the  present  plan  that  the  for- 
eign men-of-war  in  port  may  convey  the  Provisional  Director  and  his  escort 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Gualaguaychu* 

"As  important  objects  connected  with  our  duty  here  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tained more  readily  by  the  particij^ation  of  the  United  States  flag  in  this 
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ion,  we  think  it  very  important  you  should  remain,  there  being  no 
other  United  States  vessel  in  port. 

*^  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK, 
**  JOHN  S.  PENDLETON. 
•*Capt,  Tboocab  J.  Paob,  United  States  Steamer  WtUtr  Witch/' 

I  assented  to  this  request,  and  the  Water  Witch  participated 
with  two  of  her  Britannic  majesty^s  steamers  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  Provisional  Director  and  his  suite  to  the  province  of  En- 
tre  Rios. 

The  representative  of  France  likewise  offered  the  **  Provisional 
Director''  the  use  of  a  national  vessel^  but,  on  repairing  with  the 
others  to  Palermo,  the  point  of  embarkation^  the  French  steamer, 
being  totally  unprepared  for  the  service,  did  not  join  the  escort. 
The  duty  consequently  devolved  on  H.  B.  M.  steamers  Trident^ 
Lieutenant  CJommanding  Itarvey,  Locust,  Lieutenant  Dnjj  and  the 
U*  S.  steamer  Water  Witch.  Only  the  stafi',  a  few  civil  officers 
who  were  with  General  Urquiza,  and  such  of  the  forces  as  bad 
formed  his  escort,  in  all  four  hundred  persons,  were  conveyed  by 
these  vessels,  wliile  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  by  land 
10  their  respective  destinations. 

The  **  Provisional  Director"  selected  the  Water  Witch  for  the 
passage  of  himself  and  suite. 

We  repaired  at  the  appointed  time  to  the  anchorage  off  Paler- 
mo, the  celebrated  and  once  beautiful  residence  of  the  Dictator 
tto3£L»  and  his  fair  daughter  *'Manuelita.''  It  ia  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  city,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers, 
elevated  above  the  river,  nature  had  done  nothing  for 
/...,...  ..>,  but  the  taste  and  wealth  of  Rosas  had  made  it  a  paradise. 
The  dictator  was  caj»able  of  one  tender  emotion,  love  for  his  fair 
and  only  child,  and  in  seeking  to  manifest  this  aftection,  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  natui*e  seems  to  have  been  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  this  hanl  man.  Nothing  was  spared  that  could  adorn 
■  either  dwelling  or  grounds.  There  were  extensive  groves  of 
ommge-trees,  and  some  idea  of  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  on 
thk  domain  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  sol- 
'  diem  cleaned  their  foliage  leaf  by  leaf.  The  road  leading  to  the 
f  city  was  made  with  care,  and  being  adorned  and  shaded  by  large 
ti^Deii^  had  become  the  fashionable  afternoon  drive.  Some  of  the 
'  ^rs  to  Palenno  assured  me  that  the  graceful  manners 
'  .  .,, .  .  ^  ..  iiita  Manuelita  lent  a  chami  to  this  residence  which  nei- 
ther art  nor  the  lavished  money  of  Rosas  could  ever  bestow. 
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Not  only  the  gay  and  fasliionable  claimed  her  society  as  that 
of  an  accomplished  and  elegant  person,  but  some  of  the  broken- 
hearted victims  of  Rosas^  policy  sought  her  protection  and  inter- 
cession, as  one  endowed  with  all  the  tenderest  and  noblest  impulses 
of  a  woman's  character. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  Water  Witch  anchored  off  Palenno, 
and  on  the  same  day  Urquisia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pendleton, 
came  on  board.  He  had  with  him  a  noble  dog,  and  I  was  amused 
at  his  solicitude  for  the  safe  embarkation  of  this  animal,  which  he 
saw  in  the  boat  before  he  would  himself  leave  the  shore.  He  had 
been  his  constant  companion  for  many  years,  and  the  stories  of 
his  sagacity  and  fidelity  were  really  marvelous. 
'  Immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  general,  imder  a  sa- 
lute from  the  English  and  French  ships,  his  suite,  composed  of 
military  and  civil  officers,  in  all  forty-five  persons,  with  thirty- 
three  soldiers,  had  embarked  on  board  the  Water  Witch,  The 
following  day  the  remainder  of  the  party  was  conveyed  on  board 
the  English  steamers, 

Liteniling  to  land  Mr.  Pendleton  and  receive  Sir  Charles  Hotham, 
the  British  minister,  who  de^red  to  visit  General  Urquiza,  I  got 
under  way,  and  stood  for  the  inner  anchorage  off  the  city,  as  the 
speeciiest  means  of  accomplishing  lx>th  objects.  The  "  Provisional 
Director"  sat  on  the  quarter-deck,  immovable  as  a  statue:  he 
surveyed  %vith  impassible  coimtenance  the  people,  who,  having 
followed  the  movements  of  the  Water  Witch,  crowded  the  Playa, 
house-tops,  and  the  shores  of  the  river,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him. 
In  *'  rounding  to"  for  the  purpose  of  standing  out  of  the  "  Roads, **J 
we  passed  in  full  view  of  the  ^^navaF'  force  which  had  distin* 
guished  itself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  We  can  not  but 
suppose  that  his  breast  was  full  of  honest  indignation,  but  not  the 
movement  of  a  muscle  betrayed  it. 

The  English  steamers  had  stood  on  their  way  from  Palermo  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Martin  Garcia  Channel,  but  ere  they  reached 
it  the  Water  Witch  came  up  with  them,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
Uruguay.  We  were  bound  for  the  port  of  Gnalaguaychu,  or  the 
nearest  landing  we  could  make  on  the  river  to  General  Urquiza's 
**  estancia.'* 

I  can  well  imagine  that  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  Califorriia  steamer  when  the  gold  fever  was  at 
its  height.  Before  we  had  become  **  shaken  down/'  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  her  expansive  power  could  meet  the  requirements 
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of  her  human  freight.  My  httle  cabin  had  been  arranged  tfor  the 
*' Provisional  Director/'  but,  with  becoming  gallantry,  he  took  a 
berth  in  the  ward*room,  yielding  the  claim  of  rank  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  *' woman's  rights."  The  wife  of  one  of  his  generals^  with 
her  daughter,  had  for  some  months  shared  the  dangers  and  discom- 
forts of  the  besieging  army,  and  they  now  sought  the  protection 
of  OUT  flag.  The  cabin  was  a  wee  bit  of  a  "  sailor^a  snug  harbor,'* 
No  crinolined  lady  could  have  found  room  in  it  for  the  amplitude 
of  her  skirts,  but  Senora  --  - — -  and  her  daughter,  during  the  five 
days  they  were  with  us,  made  themselves  comfortable  within  its 
narrow  limits.  The  officers  cordially  united  with  me  in  yielding 
their  berths  to  our  guests ;  but  so  limited  were  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Water  Witch,  that  the  mess-table  presented  a  contin- 
uous scene  of  ^*  fire  and  lall  back,''  and,  though  somewhat  worsted 
in  the  attack,  maintained  its  ground,  and  stood  ready  to  meet  each 
charge. 

I  was  much  struck  with  General  Urquiza's  extreme  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking,  a  habit  acquired  probably  in  his  niilitar}^ 
career.  At  an  early  hour  a  negro  servant*  took  him  his  mak, 
and  at  noon  he  dined,  using  water  as  his  only  beverage.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  he  ate  nothing.  Our  guests,  notwithstanding 
the  crowded  state  of  the  boat,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  on 
the  fifth  day  from  their  reception  on  board  we  reached  the  an- 
chorage for  Gualaguaychu,  the  pilot  assuring  us  that  beyond  this 
we  could  not  pass.  Subsequently,  when  our  sur^^eys  extended  to 
diis  river,  1  discovered  that  we  could  have  ascended  to  Concep- 
cion  del  Uruguay,  where  General  Urquiza  wished  to  land. 

With  several  of  the  officers  I  accompanied  him  on  shore,  his 
suite  and  escort  having  been  landed  the  day  before.  On  leaving 
the  steamer,  under  a  salute  from  the  Lociist,  we  were  joined  by 
Captain  Day,  and  the  Argentine  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  Water  Witch.  I  explained  to  the  ^^  Provisional 
Director"  my  reason  for  not  saluting — ^the  fear  of  injury  to  the 
chronometers,  upon  which  the  Buccess  of  our  future  work  de- 
pended. 

The  whole  party  were  safely  landed,  and  the  general,  in  true 
Spanish  style,  embraced  me  in  sajnng  Hirewell,  and  begged  that  1 
would  always  consider  him  my  friend.  His  officers  also  left  us 
with  many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 

•  This  III8D  had  for  many  years  been  the  body-scnrant  of  UrqiiizaT  and  at  the 
bftule  of  Monte  Ca.«ieros  came  well-nigh  cafituring  Rosas. 
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know  that  every  eflfort  had  beea  made  for  their  comfort  while  the 
recipients  of  our  comitry*s  hospitalities. 

The  steamer  Trident  had  not  arrived,  which  (anticipating  no 
difficulty)  we  attributed  to  her  being  a  **  slow  craft."  By  the  time 
we  returned  to  the  Water  Witch  it  was  quite  dark,  and  as  our 
pilot  was  rather  inexperienced^  and  the  navigation  of  this  part  of 
the  Uruguay  intricate,  I  determined  to  remain  at  anchor  until  day- 
light ;  however,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  had  a  visit  from  Captain  Day, 
who  had  heard  from  the  *' Trident:''  she  was  ** hard  and  fast'* 
aground,  and  ho  requested  me  to  accompany  him,  and  give  her 
ijnmediate  assistance*  My  pilot  was  unwilling  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  running  the  steamer  at  niglit ;  but,  as  Captain  Day  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  his  man,  I  told  him  to  take  the  lead,  and  I 
would  follow. 

We  agreed  upon  a  signal  —  a  gun  —  shoidd  the  Locust  run 
aground ;  and,  with  this  understanding,  we  moved  on  swimmuig- 
ly  for  some  time,  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  worst  had  been 
passed,  when  the  concerted  signal  was  made.  On  slowly  coming 
up  to  the  Locust,  we  discovered  that  she  was  agroimd. 

A  hawser  was  made  fast  to  her,  taken  on  board  the  Water  Witch, 
and  with  a  few  revolutions  of  the  engine  she  was  again  afloat, 
when  we  proceeded  on  our  way  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
signals. 

A  very  few  minutes  elapsed  when  the  gun  warned  us  that  she 
was  again  aground.  An  eflfort  similar  to  the  first  was  made  to 
give  her  relief^  but  to  no  purpose ;  under  a  full  pressure  of  steam, 
she  had  driven  her  bows  on  a  sand-bank.  We  came  to  anchor, 
and  our  men  turned  in  for  a  few  hours'  rest. 

In  the  morning  wa  left  the  **  Locust"  to  wait  for  a  rise  of  the 
tide,  and  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  the  *^  Trident "  After  maldng 
an  ineffectual  pull,  we  relieved  her  of  as  many  of  the  Argentine 
soldiers  as  could  be  received  on  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch,  and 
landed  them  at  the  same  point  where  General  Urquiza  disem* 
barked. 

Again  we  returned  to  the  reUef  of  the  two  steamers.  Finding 
the  tide  rising,  we  went  first  to  the  **  Trident,'*  and  commenced 
the  process  of  tugging ;  in  a  short  time  she  was  afloat,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  cx)urse  to  land  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  The 
Locust  was  now  free ;  and,  congratulating  our  friends  upon  their 
release,  we  made  all  speed  on  our  return  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  render  even  these  small  offices 
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our  brother  sailors  of  Old  England ;  for,  in  tlte  varioua  partfe 
of  the  world  where  mj  professional  duties  have  called  me,  her 
representativea,  whether  diplomatic,  naval,  or  military,  have  uni- 
formly manifested  respect  for  our  flag,  and  extended  to  myself 
personally  every  courtesy  as  an  officer  of  the  Uaited  States  Navy, 


CHAPTEE  rn,, 

littter  from  Mr.  Schcnck.-— Vii.it  to  tbe  Estancia  of  General  Urquwa,— Frflniint! 
of  tbo  Treaty, — Marking  Cattle.  ^Funn  and  Hesidence  of  the  Dirt-'ctor, — Os- 
triches, Partridijes,  and  Deer :  Mode  iif  htmting  them.  —  HorscB.  —  Return  to 
BiHiiios  ArTc», — The  Gulera. — Reception  Bt  Concepeion. — The  College, — The 
BaJI. — Native  Grace  of  Spntiish  Ameriean  Women. — Leax^e  Concepcioti. — The 
Water  Witch, — Coaling  at  Baenos  Ayres. — Final  Departure  for  the  Ascent  of 
the  River. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  I  found  another  letter  await- 
ing  me  from  Messrs.  Pendleton  and  Schenck.    It  ran  a^  follows : 

*'T^pation  of  the  United  States^  > 
Bwem>s  Ayreis  Jtily  22d/l853.    \ 
«*To  Captain  Tiiomaj?  J.  Page,  II  S,  Stcajner  Waftfr  IVii^h. 
"Dear  Sir,— We  wish  very  much  that  yon  would  take  us  to-morrow  tt* 
Goalaguaychu,  or  *  Concepcion  del  Uruguay »'      There  is  no  other  mode  of 
conveyance  by  which  it  m  possible  for  tls  to  accomplish  a  highly  imjx)rtant 
public  object^  no  less  thao  the  making  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce, which,  if  made,  will  fully  accomplish  the  purpoaes  of  the  special  mis* 
sion  to  the  Argentine  iSfeites. 

*^It  is  indispensable  that  one  of  us— Mr,  Schenck — leave  for  Rio  in  the 
packet  to  fsail  t^n  days  hence.  Wit!i  the  aid  of  the  Water  Witehj  we  think 
the  business  may  be  done.  Without  it^  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  co- 
opemtion  in  this  work.     Very  respectfully,  &c., 

**  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK, 
**JOUN  S.  PENDLETON," 

I  conld  not  hesitate  as  to  the  response,  and  early  the  following 
morning  we  were  steaming  for  Gualagnaychu,  In  two  days  we 
reached  the  nearest  point  to  which  the  Water  Witch  could  ap- 
proach^ and  anchored  off  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
I  accompanied  the  mimsters  in  a  boat  to  the  town,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles. 

SefloreB  Carill  and  Gorostiaga,  appointed  by  General  Urquiza 
as  negotiators  on  his  part,  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  onr  minis- 
ters.   Under  instructions  from  the  Pro\isional  Director,  handsome 
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preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception  and  entertaimnent 
at  the  government  house. 

Accompanied  by  the  Argentine  ministers,  we  started  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  the  e^iancia*  of  Urquiza.  Our  conveyance 
waj3  a  gala'iij  a  vehicle  not  unlike  an  ommbus,  and  capable  of 
holding  comfortably  ten  or  twelve  persons  j  the  door  behind ;  it 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  each  moonted  by  a  gaucho^  and  at  a 
gallop  we  paiised  through  a  gently  undulating  country,  clear  of 
wood  save  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant  growth  of  grass.  After  traveling  about  fifty  miles,  the  dwell- 
ing of  Urquiza  appeared  in  sight. 

Throughout  the  whole  distance  since  leaving  Gualaguaychu  we 
had  been  driving  through  his  estancia,  whioh  extended  some  ten 
miles  farther,  embracing  in  one  unbroken  section  of  Entre  Rios 
several  hundred  square  mile^.  The  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and  the 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
province  in  the  Confederation.  A  part  of  this  estate  was  tenant- 
ed out,  and  is  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  grazing ;  but  a 
fine  field  of  wheat  and  thriving  nursery  of  fruit-trees  proved  its 
equal  adaptation  to  agriculture. 

On  reaching  the  house,  a  cordial  reception  awaited  us  from  the 
general,  who  came  forward  as  we  descended  from  the  galera,  and 
received  our  party  with  many  kind  and  courteous  expressions  of 
welcome.  He  knew  that  our  time  was  limited,  and  instructed  his 
ministers  to  use  all  possible  dispatch.  The  work  was  conducted 
in  good  faith,  with  an  eye  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries,  and 
ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  "treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce," signed  immediately  by  the  "  Provisional  Director,"  and 
since  ratified  by  our  government 

While  the  treaty  was  being  copied,  we  were  much  amused  and 
interested  by  visits  to  various  departments  of  this  great  estate. 
The  day  after  our  arrival,  the  general  proposed  that  we  should 
ride  out  and  see  the  process  of  marking  cattle. 

Mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  a  gallop  of  a  few  miles  brought  us 
in  sight  of  a  large  herd,  around  which  were  stationed  mounted 
gauchos,  each  equipped  with  lasso  and  bolas.f    The  marking  was 

♦  A  cattle-farm,  b\it  not  exclugively  ro,  where  there  is  some  cultivation  of  the  soi]. 

t  The  iajdiQ  is  of  platted  hide -rope,  about  sixty  fi^ct  in  Icn^'th,  and  thrjc  quar- 
tem  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  attached  to  the  ancha,  or  surciufrlo  of  the  recado  or 
.saddle  at  one  end,  and  hn»  an  iron  riag  in  the  other^  tbrougli  which  a  nooso  ifi 
formed  when  it  is  to  be  thrown. 

The  ^*Mqs**  is  of  two  kiodii ;  tbat  ui^cd  for  catching  cftltlo  eonsiAte  of  three 
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effected  byT}randing  with  a  hot  iron  upon  the  rump  of  an  animal 
a  letter  or  character,  which  made  it  the  indisputable  property  of 
a  certain  estanciero.  These  are  registered  in  each  district,  with 
the  names  of  the  owners  attached. 

When  an  animal  is  to  be  caught,  a  gaucho  approaches  the  herd, 
with  one  end  of  the  lasso  attached  to  his  cincha,  holding  the  oth- 
er, which  has  a  large  running  noose,  in  his  right  hand ;  and,  giv- 
ing it  impetus  by  whirling  it  round  his  head,  dexterously  keep- 
ing the  noose  open,  he  throws  it  with  unerring  aim  over  the  horns 
of  the  beast,  and,  wheeling  quickly,  drags  him  out  to  receive  his 
brand,  the  whole  operation  not  occupying  a  minute.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  always  accomplished  without  a  strug- 
gle ;  at  times  the  "  marking"  affords  great  amusement,  at  others 
excitement  and  even  danger.  A  bullock  escapes  from  the  herd, 
chase  is  given,  and  often  continued  for  some  time  before  the  rider 
can  get  within  throwing  distance,  such  is  the  fleetness  of  the  wild 
cattle  of  the  country.  As  the  gaucho  casts  the  lasso,  he  suddenly 
reins  up  his  horse,  while  the  animal  instinctively  braces  himself  to 
receive  the  shock,  and  the  bullock  is  often  thrown  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  as  to  make  it  a  wonder  how  he  escaped  a  broken 
neck.  Then,  again,  on  finding  himself  a  prisoner,  he  will  run 
round  and  round,  dash  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  plow  up 
the  ground,  or  turn  and  furiously  attack  the  pursuer,  who,  on  such 
occasions,  never  parts  with  his  lasso,  which  he  would  inevitably 
lose  if  detached  from  his  cincha ;  and  as  he  can  not  disengage  it 
from  the  horns  of  the  animal,  he  manoeuvres  his  horse  with  in- 
conceivable skill,  watching,  following,  and  anticipating  every 
movement  of  his  prisoner  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  until  re- 
lieved from  his  perilous  position  by  a  brother  gaucho,  who  throws 
the  lasso  round  the  hind  legs  of  the  beast. 

After  being  greatly  amused  with  the  "  marking,"  we  rode  over 
to  see  the  general's  field  of  luxuriant  wheat,  then  visited  his  nurs- 
ery of  choice  fruits,  and  a  garden  where  many  vegetables  known 
to  our  markets  were  growing  in  perfection. 

Ilis  dwelUng  is  built  of  stone,  and  in  the  massive  style  of  the 

wofMlcn  balls,  or  stones,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  raw  hide, 
oach  joined  to  the  other  in  a  common  centre  by  a  thong  of  the  same  of  ubont  three 
feet  in  length.  The  other  is  of  two  balls,  smaller,  and  is  used  to  catch  ostriches. 
The  gaucho  holds  the  smallest  ball  in  his  right  hand,  and,  giving  the  other  two  a 
rapidly  whirling  movement,  throws  them  with  great  velocity  and  unerring  aim  at 
the  legs  of  the  animal ;  and  the  more  he  struggles  to  extricate  himself,  the  more  ho 
becomes  entangled. 
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hous439  of  Bnenos  Ayre8.     It  is  of  one  story,  forms  a  quadrangle 
of  about  eighty  feet,  and  contains  eight  or  ten  spacious  and  loftj 
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roorasi :  from  the  roof  rose  two  handsome  turrets,  commanding  ejc- 
tensive  views  of  hiB  estancia.  In  every  direction,  his  own  land^ 
extended  far  beyond  the  horizon ;  and  this  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral eetatea.  Within  a  few  miles  of  hk  house  he  had  forbidden 
his  grounds  to  all  sportsmen ;  consequently,  herds  of  deer,  ostrich- 
es, and  innumerable  partridges,  large  and  smaD,  were  seen  in  ev- 
ery direction.  I  counted  as  many  03  fifty  ostriches  in  a  flock, 
some  of  them  in  the  court  of  the  dwelling,  and  as  tame  as  barn- 
door fowls.  They  are  caught  in  gn?at  numbers ;  the  ostrich  with 
the  bohi^i,  the  small  partridge  with  the  noose,  and  the  larger  spe- 
cies with  dogs.  The  small  partridge  crouches  close  to  the  ground ; 
a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
noose,  approaches,  and  rides  in  a  cin.'le  round  the  frightened  bird* 
As  if  under  the  iufluenoe  of  a  spell,  or  charmed  by  the  man^s  eye, 
it  sits  quietly  while  the  rider  grudually  contracts  the  circle,  until 
near  enough  to  slip  the  noost^  over  its  head. 

The  hirt^e  partridge  usually  makes  two,  but  occ^onally  three 
flights.  On  first  rising  it  is  pursued  at  full  speed  by  the  mounted 
gaucho  and  his  dog;  for,  wliih^  ou  the  wing^  there  is  nothing  to 
hide  it  from  the  eye  of  the  sportsnuui ;  and  scarcely  has  it  touched 
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the  eartli,  when  again  it  is  "put  up/'  and,  flying  until  exhansted, 
it  conceals  itself  in  the  long  grass,  where  it  is  ferreted  out  by  the 

dog.  , 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  s^ch  an  estancia  aa  Urquiza's  may  be 
formed  when  I  state  that  upon  this  of  San  Jos^  there  were  70,000 
sheep,  40,000  head  of  cattle,  and  2000  horses.  Among  the  latter 
were  several  Manada^\  of  a  beautiful  mouse  color,  called  Lohunos^ 
or  "otter-like;''  others  of  Overa^y  or  *' piebald.'*  These  studs 
were  carefully  kept  apart,  to  avoid  any  mingling  of  color  or  char- 
acteristic. I  can  not  imagine  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  herds 
of  these  fine  animals  coursing  over  the  rich  lands  of  San  Jose, 
The  value  of  each  in  the  United  States  woidd  reach  some  hund- 
reds of  dollars ;  here  one  could  be  bought  for  sixteen. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  at  San  Jose,  the  treaty  hav- 
ing been  concluded  and  signed  by  the  "  Provisional  Director,"  we 
prepared  for  our  return  to  Buenos  Ajo'cs.  The  promptness  and 
good  faith  shown  in  this  negotiation  are  worthy  of  praise,  when 
we  remember  that  diplomacy  in  the  forte  of  the  Spanish  American, 
and  that  one  of  their  marked  characteristics  is  to  postpone  for  the 
morrow  that  which  should  be  done  to-day,* 

General  Urquiza  earnestly  desired  that  in  our  return  route  we 
would  stop  a  night  at  Concepeion  del  Uruguay,  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  early  life,  assuring  us  that,  though  the  distance  was 
greater,  we  could  spend  a  night  at  Concepcion,  and  yet  reach 
Gualaguaychu  at  the  time  appointed  for  our  embarkation.  He 
had  well  calculated  the  speed  of  his  own  horses,  and  his  assurance 
was  realized  in  our  arrival  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  gakra^  drawn  by  four  beautiful  mouse-colored  horses,  each 
moxmtcd  by  a  gaucho  in  full  costume,  was  brought  to  the  door,  its 
lockers  abundantly  supplied  with  wines  and  other  creature  com- 
forts. With  mmgled  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem,  we  bade  adieu 
to  our  distinguished  host,  and,  accompanied  by  Senores  Carill  and 
Groetiaga,  and  escoiied  by  a  son  of  General  Urquiza  on  horseback, 
we  moved  rapidly  over  the  undulating  pampa,  stopping  only  to 
change  horses  from  the  herd  of  "lobuuos''  driven  for  this  purpose 
ahead  of  us. 

On  our  arrival  at  Concepcion,  a  pretty  town  of  about  4000  in- 
habitants, on  the  Uruguay  Hiver,  and  distant  about  eighteen  miles 
from  San  Jose,  we  were  met  by  the  mimicipal  authorities  and 
principal  inhabitants,  and  conducted  to  a  sj^acious  house  prepared 
♦  See  Append  be  C  and  D. 
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for  our  reception.  Over  wbich  was  immediately  hoisted  tbe  Amer- 
ican flag.  Afl  we  entered,  a  band  of  music  in  the  court  played 
our  national  air,  and  continued  afterward  with  operatic  pieces  in 
admirable  style.  In  short,  every  preparation  had  been  made  to 
give  us  a  distinguished  reception.  We  accepted  these  honors  in 
the  spirit  that  dictated  them,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  amity  for 
the  United  States, 

Our  first  visit  was  io  the  College,  established  by  Urquiza,  where 
youths  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  province.     The  build- 
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ing  is  handsome  and  commodious,  and  the  benefits  of  this  institu- 
tion are  shared  without  partiality  by  rich  and  poor,;  indeed,  the 
latter  are  more  highly  its  recipients,  for,  in  addition  to  a  liberal 
education,  they  receive  gratis  both  food  and  clothing.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  institution  is  Mr.  La  Roque,  a  Parisian,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Mr,  Clark,  a  graduate  of  an  English  college, 
These  gentlemen,  with  ability,  perseverance,  and  untiring  zeal, 
give  their  best  energies  to  the  work,  and  would,  from  their  per- 
sonal standing  alone,  offer  a  guarantee  for  its  success,  did  we  not 
know  that  their  exertions  are  seconded  by  other  profea*?ors,  well 
qualified  for  their  respective  posts.  It  is  now  considered  the  first 
institution  of  the  Confederation,  that  of  Cordova,  formerly  so  cel- 
ebrated, having  dwindled  to  a  mere  pro\dncial  school. 

We  were  condiictecl  through  the  buildings,  and  saw  enough  to 
convince  us  that  the  arrangcjuents  and  system  were  as  admirable 
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for  the  moral  and  physical  as  for  the  mental  training  of  the  youth 
— ^indeed,  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus  seemed  full 
and  complete,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  various  mechanical  pow- 
ers excellent  The  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  careful- 
ly taught,  together  with  the  classics,  English  and  French,  and  all 
those  branched  with  us  comprehended  in  the  expression  "  good 
English  education."    Attached  to  the  college  is  a  primary  school, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  permitted  my  second  son,  a 
youth  twelve  years  old,  to  accompany  the  expedition.  I  afterward 
placed  him  at  this  college,  and  was  gratified  with  his  progress. 

The  benefits  of  a  liberal  education  are  now  eagerly  sought  by 
all  classes,  and  so  numerous  are  the  applications  for  admission  to 
this  establishment,  which  has  ample  acconmiodations  for  160  pu- 
pils, that  large  additions  will  probably  be  made  to  ita  buildings, 
or  similar  institutions  may  be  opened  in  other  provinces.  Music 
is  one  of  the  branches  taught,  and  we  were  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  performances  of  a  band  of  forty  boys.  Among 
them  was  a  youth  whose  genius  was  extraordinary.  He  composed 
with  great  fecility,  played  upon  sixteen  instruments,  and  yet  he 
had  never  been  out  of  the  province  of  Entre  Eios. 

This  institution  will  ever  remain  a  noble  monument  of  the  en- 
lightened views  of  Urquiza.  In  educating  its  youth,  he  is  giving 
inability  to  the  government  of  a  country  hitherto  at  the  mercy  of 
each  military  chieftain  who  in  turn  aspired  to  rule.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  one  fact  communicated  to  me  by  the  president  of 
the  college,  which  reflects  high  honor  on  its  founder.  Occasion- 
ally the  funds  of  the  institution  arc  not  adequate  to  its  demands ; 
and  when  its  wants  have  been  made  knowai  to  General  Urquiza, 
he  has  invariably,  from  his  private  resources,  made  ample  provi- 
sion to  meet  them. 

On  returning  to  the  house  arranged  for  our  reception,  we  found 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  with  abundance  of  fine  wines  and  cigars, 
awaiting  us.  This  was  followed  by  a  ball,  at  which  was  assem- 
bled all  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  dress  of  the  fair  sefioritas 
showed  that  the  prohibitory  edicts  of  Eosiis,  however  severely 
they  may  have  operated  upon  commerce,  had  availed  nothing  in 
secludinfy  them  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fashions. 

Tlie  Spanish  American  women  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
v:onventionalities  of  other  countries,  but  they  are  well  bred  and 
handsome.     With  indescribable  grace  and  precision,  these  ladies 
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of  CoDoepcion  (many  of  whom  had  never  been  out  of  Entrc  Eios) 
went  through  all  the  fashionable  dances  of  the  day,  varying  them 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  the  Spanish 
oontra-dance. 

It  was  expected  tliat  we  should  be  not  only  spectators,  but  ac- 
tive participators  in  the  festivities  of  the  evening.  Not  to  danccj 
and  dance  well,  would  expose  us  to  tlie  suspicion  of  neglected 
education.  As  the  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  North,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  such  an  im- 
putation. We  made  the  effort,  though  wc  feared  in  doing  so  that 
what  might  have  been  a  conjecture  would  remain  among  the  fair 
women  of  Entre  Rios  *'  a  fixed  fact/* 

We  left  Concepcion  del  Uruguay  at  an  early  hour  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and,  at  full  gallop,  continued  our  journey  in  the 
galcnu  Our  way  stili  lay  through  the  eistancia  of  General  Ur- 
quiza,  but  in  a  different  direction  from  that  by  which  we  enter 
The  character  of  the  country  was  materially  the  same,  herda 
deer,  flocks  of  ostriches,  and  innumerable  partridges  alone  break 
ing  the  monotony  of  the  pampa  scenery. 

Arrived  at  Gualaguaychu,  we  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  8ail4 
boat,  hoping  to  reach  the  Water  Witch  that  night ;  but,  on  getting 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  we  found  the  wind  t<x>  high  to  attempt 
a  *' dead  beat,"  our  steamer  being  near  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,*  distant  about  six  miles. 

It  was  the  last  of  July,  the  second  winter  month  of  tliis  lati- 
tude ;  strong  south  winds  made  the  night  really  cold^  and  our 
situation  in  the  open  boat  for  many  hours  was  not  only  one  of 
discomfort,  but  positive  suffering.  On  reaching  the  Water  Witch 
the  next  morning,  and  finding  all  ready,  we  weighed  anchor  for 
Buenos  A}t^s,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  nothing  would  fkgain 
occur  to  divert  us  from  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

The  Water  Witch  was  nominally  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  on  the  Brazil  station,  and,  though  really  detached  for 
specific  purposes,  it  has  been  shown  that  circumstances  made  it 
imperative  that  she  should  perform  the  duties  of  one  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  other  vessels,  and  in  cases  where  public  interests  wexe 
deeply  involved.  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  enlightened  views,  and  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  authority' 
vested  in  him,  detailed  her  for  the  scientific  work  on  which  she 
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was  about  to  enter  with  simply  such  additions  to  her  ordinary 
outfit  as  a  few  books,  instruments,  and  materials  for  the  preser- 
vation of  specimens  of  natural  history,  which  could  be  supplied 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  department,  in  the  absence  of 
any  appropriation  by  Congress.  With  no  scientific  corps  on 
board,  and  only  one  or  two  officers  over  and  above  her  ordinary 
complement,  in  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  launched  from  the 
navy  yard  of  Washington  we  were  steaming  for  La  Plata. 

On  reaching  Buenos  Ajrres,  I  learned  from  the  "  consul"  the 
arrival  at  Montevideo  of  a  cargo  of  coal,  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  that 
place.  We  entered  the  harbor  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  pampero, 
which  continued  for  some  days.  After  the  storm,  we  took  on 
board  as  much  coal  as  the  steamer  could  carry,  deposited  a  small . 
quantity  on  shore,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
of  the  remainder  to  some  point  on  the  Parana.  The  freight  de- 
manded for  this  latter  service  was  so  exorbitant — $12  per  ton — that 
I  found  it  cheaper  to  purchase  a  hulk  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
ceive it  all.  Taking  this  in  tow,  I  afterward  established  it  as  a 
dep6t  at  the  town  of  La  Paz,  in  Entre  Rios,  distant  about  four 
hundred  miles  above  Martin  Garcia.  This  we  found  to  be  a  con- 
venient point  for  coaling,  either  in  ascending  or  descending  the 
river. 

After  a  diversion  of  nearly  four  months  from  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  expedition,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  realized  that  we 
were  fairly  under  way  for  the  scene  of  our  labors.  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  the  time  had  been  usefully  spent  in  for- 
warding the  diplomatic  aims  of  the  government,  and  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  American  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chronoiuetera.  —  Determinations  of  Latitude  Rnd  Lonptude. — Comtraction  of 
Charts,^  Delta  of  the  Fnrana. —  Diiimante. — Fruits. — Oranges. —  Peaches. — 
Beautiful  Sconcry- — Mouths  of  the  Parana. — The  Parbon. — The  Gualaguaj. — ' 
The  Kepunte. — Periodical  Risings  of  Water- — lalaodM.^The  Sciho  and  Sm;s«. — 
San  Pedro, — (Iblij^urdo.^ — Pa&sago  forced  by  the  English  and  French. ^Island 
Formations. — Variations  of  Channel.'— Pilots, — EatmJcieros.^San  >^icholaa« — 
Rosario. — Its  commercial  Importance. — Advantages  oror  Buenos  A vrcs. — Winds. 
— Letter  of  H.  B.  Forties,  E*i^, — Banks  of  the  River, — Convent  of  San  Lorenzo, — 
The  Terccro. — Mr,  Carapticirs  Survey.— The  Chaco  Hills. ^Sceiiery,—DiamaiJ- 
tc. — Ferries. — Trees. — The  Algnrroba  and  Espinilla. 

Takixg  our  departure  from  Bucdos  Ayrcs^  tlie  point  to  which 
all  determinations  of  longitude  were  to  be  rc-terred,  we  passed  the 
island  of  Martin  Garcia  September  1st,  1853.  The  rates  of  the 
chronometers  had  been  repeatedlj'^  verified,  and  they  were  found 
to  be  uniform  in  every  instance.  The  work  was  eouseqnentl j  be* 
gun  with  every  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the  instruments. 
These  chronometers,  five  in  number,  had  been  selected  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Observatory  for  this  special  service. 

That  the  character  of  the  work  in  its  explorations  and  surveys 
may  be  fully  undei^tood,  even  by  those  unpractieed  in  such  oper- 
ationSj  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  somewhat  in  detail  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

That  portion  of  it  under  the  head  of  ^^  Surveys,"  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  map,  is  established  on  points  of  latitude  and  longitude 
determined  with  cure  by  officers  who  were  competent  obaervers, 
and  with  niecly-adjusted  instruments.  The  latitude  of  these  points 
is  derived  from  observations  of  north  and  south  stars  on  the  merid* 
ian,  their  longitude  by  chronometer  from  stars  east  and  west  of  the 
meridian  and  from  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  variation  of 
the  compass  from  observations  of  the  sum  These  were  made  with 
the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon.  Those  made  during  the  day 
were  always  taken  on  shore ;  but  at  night,  so  perfectly  motionless 
was  the  steamer  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  observing 
the  stars  with  the  artificial  horiaon  on  the  hurricane-deck.  The 
place  of  anchorage  was  thus  determined  every  night,  whensoever 
the  weather  would  allow ;  and  none  of  the  principal  points  were 
passed  without  coming  to  anchor,  and  obtaining  satisfSactory  re- 
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salts  for  the  establishment  of  their  geographical  position  and  va- 
riation of  the  compass.  "We  arrived  at  the  distances  between  the 
points  thus  determined  by  reference  to  a  imiform  number  of  rev- 
olutions of  the  engine,  which,  in  a  given  time,  had  been  ascertain- 
ed to  be  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  certain  distance.  Any  erroneous 
estimate  that  had  been  made  could  not  extend  beyond  the  point 
of  observation,  so  that  there  was  at  all  times  a  check  upon  any 
error  of  judgment  or  irregularity  in  the  speed  of  the  steamer. 

That  the  charts  should  give  as  faithftd  a  representation  of  the 
rivers  and  adjacent  country  as  the  character  of  the  work  would 
admit  o^  there  were  at  all  times,  when  the  steamer  was  under  way, 
two  officers  engaged  in  it  exclusive  of  myself. 

An  elevated  position  on  the  hurricane-deck,  which  gave  an  un- 
obstructed view,  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  ob- 
servers, with  the  chart-paper  before  him,  projected  the  course  and 
distance,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  river,  delineating  the  topog- 
raphy on  either  bank,  while  the  other  recorded  the  same  in  his 
note-book,  together  with  all  such  remarks  as  would  illustrate  more 
clearly  any  peculiar  characteristic,  such  as  the  growth  on  the  banks, 
whether  suitable  for  steamers  or  for  other  purposes.  The  sound- 
ings were  made  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  when  in  deep  water, 
but  when  in  shoal  as  often  as  they  could  be  had.  The  velocity  of 
the  current^  which  varied  with  the  locality,  was  repeatedly  ascer- 
tained. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia  as  a  mili- 
tary position  of  some  importance,  from  its  commanding  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  most  considerable  channel  of  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  La  Plata.  It  is  of  granitic 
formation,  and  occupies  a  position  at  the  head  of  "La  Plata"  where 
this  river  is  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  yet  at  its  narrowest  point. 
Ilere  also  it  receives  its  two  great  affluents,  the  Parana  and  Uru- 
guay, their  waters  uniting  about  twenty-four  miles  above  this  isl- 
and, and  retaining  the  name  of  the  latter  imtil  lost  in  that  of  "  La 
Plata.'^ 

The  Parana  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  possesses 
already  a  far  more  extended  navigation,  and  affluents  that  present 
a  vast  field  for  exploration.  AVe  first  entered  its  waters  through 
the  main  branch,  "Parana  Guazu." 

All  vessels  "bound  up"  either  the  Parana  or  Uruguay  by  this 
channel  must  pass  within  range  of  "  Martin  Garcia."  Exclusive 
of  tins  and  the  one  of  greater  depth  subsequently  revealed  by  the 
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surveys  of  the  Water  Witch,  there  are  two  other  brancheB,  the 
**  Brasso  Bravo"  and  *'  Brasso  Largo,"  farther  north,  through  which 
this  river  flows  into  the  Uruguay^  and  others  of  less  importance 
to  na\ngation,  through  which  it  communicates  directly  with  La 
Plata.  The  principal,  and  only  one  of  these  latter  worthy  of  note^ 
and  which  will  become,  when  its  entrance  shall  be  better  known, 
generally  used  by  vessels  of  six  and  seven  feet  draught,  is  the 
passage  of  Las  Palmas,  the  branch  through  which  Sebastian  Cabot 
entered  the  waters  of  the  Parana,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
it  now  bears. 

A  delta  of  vast  extent  is  formed  by  the  various  branches  of  this 
river.  Ita  apex,  at  the  town  of  Diamante  in  Entre  Rios,  is  distant 
from  its  base  in  a  right  line  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  mile^, 
while  its  base,  the  line  on  which  these  branches  empty  into  the 
River  La  Plata  and  Uruguay,  is  about  forty  mUes  in  extent 

Diamante  is  assumed  as  the  apex  of  this  delta,  because  at  that 
point,  in  ascending,  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  apprt»ach  of 
the  firm,  elevated  lands,  the  width  of  the  river  contracted  to  one 
mile.  To  give  a  minute  description  of  the  innumerable  small 
branches  up  to  this  apex,  to  follow  them  through  their  windings, 
would  tend  only  to  perplex  the  reader.  They  nevertheless  seiTe 
a  useful  purpose  by  giving  access  to  a  labyrmth  of  islands,  the 
wild  truits  and  charcoal  of  which  lead  to  quite  an  extensive  trade 
with  Buenos  Ayres, 

Daring  the  season,  the  fruiterers  lay  their  barks  against  the 
hanks,  and  load  from  the  overhanging  peach  and  orange  trees* 
This  latter  fruit  is  hitter,  and  used  only  for  prcser^* ing,  or  making 
a  very  popular  drink,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  pleas- 
antly  acidulated. 

The  jieaches  arc  of  excellent  quahty,  and  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  supply  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  market  These  frmts 
are  not  found  rm  the  low  and  frequently  submerged  islands  which 
border  the  main  channel-way — the  Parana  Guazu — ^but  grow 
abundantly  upon  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pass  of  Las  Palmas, 
and  near  the  various  other  branches  used  only  by  small  vessels. 

In  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  peach  is  much  cultivated 
for  fire*WiX>d,  and  a  tree  of  three  years  yields  no  indifferent  supply 
of  both  fruit  and  fuel.  Its  growth  in  the  wild  and  free  islands  of 
the  Parana,  and  the  perfection  of  ite  fruit  without  culture,  are  facts 
too  extraordinary  not  to  impress  a  stranger,  who  naturally  asks 
the  origin  of  trees  wtII  known  not  to  be  indigenous.     My  inquiries 
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this  point  were  invariably  answered  by  Qnihi  sahe? — '*  Who 
aws?-'  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  natives  trace  them  to  the 
forecast  of  the  Jesiiits ;  others  to  the  boatmen  who,  prior  to  the 
Jesuits,  frequented  these  islands,  and  may,  without  purjjose^  have 
cast  around  the  seeds.  Again,  their  propagation  is  a&cribed  to  the 
migration  of  birds  and  beasts  from  the  main  land.  ThiB  we  doubt, 
for  among  the  many  isles  of  tbe  Parana  delta  there  are  others  of 
the  same  formation  and  age — judging  from  their  strata— on  which 
no  fruits  are  to  be  found.  So  vast  is  the  yield  of  thege  trees^  that 
P  Buenos  A  vres  is  nyt  only  supplied  with  fresh  fruit  during  the 
season,  but  quantitfes  are  dried.  Some  enterprising  citizens  have 
also  manufactured  from  them  brandy  of  excellent  quality;  but 
this,  like  many  other  industrial  projects  in  that  country,  has  not 
been  continued  with  perseveranee  or  energj%  When  improved 
by  grafting,  inoculation,  or  the  smallest  degree  of  culture,  the  fruit 
matnn?s  to  very  great  perfection. 

Toward  the  close  of  our  work,  these  branches  of  the  Parana  be- 
came the  scene  of  operations  during  fruit  season.    A  more  en- 
• '        '    r  spectacle  than  was  presented  at  that  time  by  these  isl* 
<ii  scarcely  be  imagined.     Poets  would  have  reveled  in  it 
ns  a  scene  of  paradisiacal  beauty.     The  lower  banks  were  fringed 
with  aquatic  plants ;  the  little  channels  were  shaded  by  the  wil- 
low, whose  long,  drooping  branches  dipped  gracefully  into  the  wa- 
t€T8»  and  formed  archways,  under  which  the  boatmen  moored  their 
cnift  for  the  convenience  of  the  siesta.     On  all  sides  the  vegeta- 
tion  was  tropical  in  its  luxuriance,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  del- 
icate odors.    The  eye  would  have  been  fatigued  by  the  gorgeoxis 
'    q  of  colors  presented  by  the  rich  foliage  of  the  **scibo,*' 
'  'tr  and  fruit  of  the  orange-tree,  the  ripe  tints  of  the  peach, 
the  brilliant  bloom  of  various  shrubs  and  parasitical  plants,  had  it 
Li  relieved  by  a  verdure  as  refreshing  as  it  was  varied  in 
;,ies. 
Tho  general  course  of  the  Parana  from  its  mouth  to  the  town 
^tf  Bosario  in  Saiita  Fe — one  hundred  and  eighty -eight  miles — is 
mmliwest ;  thence,  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay — six 
hundred  and  ninety  miles — north,  and  a  little  easterly. 

V  *  ■■  n  onr  work,  as  before  stated,  by  ascertaining  its  main 
cha'  .  .'  Guazu,  which,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Uruguay, 
may  be  said  to  bisect  the  base  of  the  Delta,  there  being  north  of  it 
ibrBiafiso  Largo  and  Braaso  Bravo,  and  south  of  it  the  pass  of 
Tjbs  Pdmas  and  ^Vrroyo  Capitaji*    This  last  branch,  though  nar- 
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row  and  sliallow,  is  important  as  oflering  a  water-communication 
to  the  main  or  firm  lands  of  the  State  of  Buenos  Ayres^  wliieh  it 
slcirtB  for  some  distance  northward,  enters  the  pass  of  Las  Pal- 
maii,  and  thence  becomes  the  most  •eouthem  branch  for  miles. 
A  narrow  canid-like  stream  sets  off  from  it,  under  the  name  of 
the  Baradero,  and,  washing  the  firm  lauds,  joins  tho  main  river 
a  mile  or  two  below  the  to\^Ti  of  San  Pedro,  distant  from  Martin 
Garcia  about  one  hundred  and  two  mdes. 

From  tli^  pomt  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta  the  main  river  be- 
comes its  southern  and  western  boundary.  .The  most  northern 
branches,  forming  at  different  distances  the  northern  side,  which 
is  bounded  in  that  direction  by  the  pro^nnce  of  Entre  Bios^  are, 
be^nning  from  the  liiver  Uruguay,  the  Brasso  Largo  and  the 
Brasso  Bmvo ;  the  main  river  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
is  the  **  Parbon,"  and  the  *'  Parana  Cito/^  This  last,  though  tortu- 
ous, narrow,  and  shallow,  possesses  advantages  similar  to  those  of 
the  Arroya  Capitan  and  Baradero,  and  branches  off  from  the  main 
river  at  the  point  we  have  assumed  as  the  apejc  of  the  Delta,  a^ 
few  miles  below  Diamante, 

The  Parbon  i^  of  great  importance,  being  of  sufficient  depth  for 
any  class  of  vessels  that  could  possibly  enter  the  river,  and  skirts  j 
throughout  its  extent  the  firm  lands  of  Entrc  Rios. 

The  River  Gualaguay,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  interior  of  the 
province,  and  empties  into  the  Parbon,  affords  navigation  for  ves- 
sels of  six  feet  draught  up  to  the  port  of  cntiy  of  the  town  of 
Gualaguuy,  which  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,     ItJ 
passes  through  a  portion  of  the  province  particulai^y  rich  in  pai»^1 
ture-hmtls  and  stocked  with  fine  breeds  of  cattle. 

We  entered  the   Parana  at  the  season  of  low  water;  and 
throughout  the  di8tanc43  known  as  the  Delta,  which  by  the  course 
of  the  river  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  mik^s  from  its  mouth,  j 
the  k^ast  depth  of  water  was  sixteen  feet,  from  which  it  varied-] 
to  one  hundred  and  five  feet;   the  width  is  from  one  half  to  I 
two  and  a  half  miles,  exchisive  of  its  various  branches,  which  at 
some  points  extend  it,  from  firm  land  to  Aito  land,  twelve  rnilcs. 
The  character  of  the  bottom  is  sandy,  save  where  the  current  is 
too  weak  to  retain  its  detritus  in  a  floating  state.     The  velocity  of 
the  current  is  two  and  a  half  miles  the  hour.     The  rise  begins  in 
December,  and  continues  at  the  daily  rate  of  two  inches  mitU 
about  the  middle  of  February,  when  it  will  have  attained  its  max- 
imum, remaining,  with  a  little  variation,  at  this  state  for  a  month 
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or  mora,  when  it  begins  to  fall,  and  descends  to  its  rninimura 
point  in  June  or  July,  at  which  it  remains  until  the  montli  of  Oc- 
tober. 

During  this  month  there  is  a  partial  rise  of  about  sLx  feet,  called 
the  **RepUBte;"  this  continues  about  a  month,  when  the  river 
subsides  again  to  its  lowest  state.  These  periodical  changes  are 
caused  by  the  trc^pical  rains  of  a  vast  region  of  Brazil,  where 
many  of  the  tributaries  which  swell  the  main  river  take  their  rise. 

It  is  well  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  navigation  that  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  are  so  subdivided :  its  numerous  branches 
of  course  diminish  the  strength  of  the  current,  which,  if  not  weak- 
ened by  this  distribution,  woidd  be  a  great  obstacle  in  its  ascent, 
Steamt  but  recently  introduced  u])on  its  waters,  will  give  a  vast 
impulse  to  navigation^  iHiducing  a  passage  of  eighty  days  by  sail- 
ing vessels  to  twelve  by  this  {K>werful  agent. 

These  branches  constitute,  exclusive  of  many  of  very  minor  im- 
portance,  the  principal  courses  through  which  the  Parana  dis- 
charges its  great  body  of  water  into  La  Plata, 

I  have  alluded  to  its  numerous  islands,  som'e  of  them  of  such 
recent  formation  as  to  be  nameless.  They  gradually  rise  with  the 
deposits  of  successive  inundations  and  the  accumulation  of  vege- 
table matter  until  they  prestmt  a  surface  above  high  water.  Those 
in  the  vicinity  of  "  Las  Palmas"  are,  as  I  have  stated,  valuable  for 
Ihjeir  fruits;  and  as  we  ascended,  those  of  older  formation  were 
Iband  well  wooded.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  frecpiently  sub- 
merged, but  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  the  shrubs,  plants,  and 
trees  only  that  love  humidity,  such  as  the  '*Beibo,"  willow,  alder; 
the  latter  not  only  remarkable  for  its  impenetrable  foliage,  but  as 
being  the  shrub — it  can  scarcely  be  caUed  a  tree — w^hich  succeeds 
the  paja  tjmnde^  a  wiry  grass,  the  first  growth  of  the  newly -fomied 
•  iBland.  The  seibo,*  though  a  spongy  wood,  useless  for  tuul,  adds 
vastly  to  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation ;  ite  rich  blossoms  would 
iBake  it,  with  u^  the  jiride  of  ornamental  grounds.  The  sause, 
or  wiUow,  is  considered  inferior  for  fuel,  though  used  for  that  pur- 
po«\  and  is  the  third  indigenous  growth,  rooting  out  the  alder 
and  tddng  its  place. 


•  Df*1imhoffer  BfflyB  of  this  tree,  vol.  L,  p,  399,  **  A  aponizy  we«d,  ob  eoH  an  tliiit  of 
tint  cork^trctf,  k>  tbat  when  fresh  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  an  apple,  but  aft«r 
It  ii  dry  hxcs  are  not  sufficteut  to  hew  it.  •  ♦  •  *  Whenever  the  tiger  feels 
Ida  rUwa  bum,  be  is  said  to  rub  them  Bgniost  the  bark  of  ihk  tree  to  relieve  the 
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In  the  ascent  of  the  river  up  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  thirty  niile^  from  its  mouth,  the  view  is 
bounded  by  this  labyrinth  of  islands.  From  the  nmst-head  of  the 
steamer,  an  elevation  of  sLsty  feet,  nothing  else  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  a  wilderness  of  foliage  and  flonu  Enriched  by  an  exuber- 
ant vegetation  and  enlivened  by  innumerable  water-fowl,  these 
ialmids  were  imposing  features  in  the  Parana  soeneiy. 

Approaching  San  Pedro,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  firm  lands  of 
the  pro\nnce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  continuation  of  the  argillo-calca- 
reous  plateau  upon  which  that  city  stands.  The  town  Is  upon 
this  liigh  land,  the  level  of  a  surrounding  pampa  country  of  vast 
extent.  Though  its  exLstence  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  it  has  but  a  population  of  two  thousand  souls, 
and  contains  nothing  of  note,  unless  we  may  except  a  church 
erected  by  the  Jesuits, 

The  position  of  San  Pedro  is  by  no  means  inviting  to  trade,  be- 
ing on  an  arm  of  the  river  which  will  not  admit  of  approach  to  the 
shore  save  in  very  small  craft.  It  can  never,  I  think,  rise  to  the 
rank  of  a  commercial  port;  its  intermediate  position  between  two 
cities,  which  will  probably  monopolize  a  vast  deal  of  the  trade  of 
La  Plata — Ilosario  and  Buenos  Ayres — will  make  it  only  a  con- 
sumer of  their  importations. 

On  leaving  San  Pedro,  this  elevated  land — as  it  appears  from 
the  river,  though  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  pampa — contin- 
ues on  to  the  northward  and  westward,  at  times  cUverging,  again 
approaching  the  river,  from  which  it  appears  a  high  bliifif. 

At  Obligado,  eleven  miles  above  San  Pedro,  the  river  contracts 
to  a  width  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  bringing  the  channel  witliin 
musket-range  of  the  right  bank.  Again,  from  this  point,  the  land 
is  depressed,  presenting  a  gently  undulating  surface  richly  covered 
with  native  clover  and  grass,  on  which  were  grasiing  vast  herds  of' 
cattle  and  horses. 

The  commanding  position  of  Obligado  was  not  overlooked  by 
Rosas,  who,  intent  upon  carrying  out  his  scheme  of  eftectually 
closing  these  rivers,  and  detennined  to  present  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  a  forced  navigation,  erected  in  1845  a  battery  on  the 
right  bank,  which  was  placed  under  the  conuuand  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  General  Mancilla,  But  neither  the  defenses  on  land,  nor 
the  iron  obstruction — a  chain  thrown  across  the  river^ — could  with- 
stand the  courage  and  determination  of  the  French  and  English. 
Mancilla  obstinately  disputed  the  passage  to  the  steamers  of  the 
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combined  squadrons,  which  had  uader  convoy  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen,  with  rich  cargoes,  destined  for  Corrientes.  An  En«^lish 
vessel  steamed  up  to  the  chain  stretched  from  shore  to  shore^  and, 
under  a  deadly  fire  from  the  batteries,  lifted  it  to  her  bows  and 
severed  it,  while  the  captain  of  the  French  steamer,  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  instructions  "  not  to  land  an  armed  force/'  laid 
his  vessel  close  alongside  the  most  efficient  watcr-batteryt  and  with 
shell  and  grape  drove  its  defenders  from  their  guns.  The  passage 
waa  effected,  but  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and  the  convoy  pro- 
ceeded on  to  its  destination,  where  the  merchantmen  made  a  prof- 
itable exchange  and  sale  of  cargo. 

To  carry  the  reader  through  the  labyrinth  of  channels  and  isl- 
lands — lo  enumerate  the  latter,  or  describe  the  changes  which  take 
place  annually,  would  aiford  little  intei-est.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  too  remarkable  not  to  deserve  special  notice. 

About  five  miles  above  San  Nicholas  there  is  a  small  island  of 
Buch  recent  formation  as  to  be  nameless.  A  few  years  since  it  was 
joined  to  the  main  land,  on  the  right  bank,  by  a  low,  marshy  slip 
of  land;  now  there  is  a  wide  separation,  and  a  channel  of  eighteen 
feet  water,  A  few  miles  above,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Water 
Witch,  when  wc  ascended  the  river,  to  pass  east  of  the  island  of 
Monliel,  around  which  the  river  flowed  in  a  semicircle ;  in  less 
than  two  years  subsequently  the  jjassage  west  of  that  island  had 
become  a  channel  of  thirty  feet  depth, 

The^  changes  facilitiitc  the  navigation  of  the  river  as  often  as 
they  embarrass  or  retail  it.  In  the  instance  just  citeil,  the  first 
drcuitoua  route  embraced  sixteen  points  of  the  compaas,  and  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  wlule  the  latter  is  accomplished  by  one 
course,  and  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles.  Our  charts  will 
^xliibit  the  changes  which  took  place  between  the  years  1847  and 
1853.  In  the  former  year  her  Britannic  majesty's  steamer  Philo- 
mel, under  the  command  of  Captain  Sullivan,  ascended  the  Parana 
to  Corrientes.  These  changes  are  caused  by  the  periodical  iuun- 
dAtionsi,  and,  as  I  have  befoi'o  stated,  embarrass  the  navigation  less 
than  might  be  e:x|)ected* 

The  pilots  arc  generally  skillful,  and  from  liabit  observant. 
Thry  g«>metiraes  exhibit  wonderful  acuteness  of  perception  in  de- 
lecting, Kimj>Iy  by  inspection,  any  change  that  may  have  occurred 
m  the  direction  of  the  channel. 

From  San  Pedro  toRosario,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  the  char- 
acter of  the  river  remains  unchanged.     The  right  bank  is  a  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  high  land  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  extending . 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  approached  at  short  intervals  by  the! 
windings  of  the  river,  and  presents  precipitous  banks  of  indurated 
clay,  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet ;  the  sur- 
fiice  soil  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  depth^  of  rich  black  e^rtlu 
covered  with  luxurious  pastures^  upon  which  roved  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  horses — diminished,  it  is  true,  by  the  internal  dissensions 
which  for  many  years  have  agitated  the  country,  but  still  existinj 
in  vast  numbers,  and  constituting  the  wealth  of  the  estancieros,  or 
graziers. 

The  richest  of  these  extensive  land-holders  luxuriate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  (Hty  life  at  Buenos  Ayrea,  leaving  the  entire  manage- J 
ment  of  their  estancias  to  copi'tec^.*    Each  estancia  embraces  ^ 
many  square  leagues,  eictending  along  the  firm  lands  of  the  river: 
they  are  indicated  by  the  cattle,  and  by  the  very  humble  tenements 
of  the  capitaz  and  hLs  herdsmen. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  towns  San  Fedro  and  Bosarid^i 
stands  the  unimportant  village  of  San  Nicholas,  the  most  northern 
frontier  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  upon  the  river.  The  little 
stream  of  Arroyo  del  Medio,  which  is  about  two  miles  north  of  it, 
forms  the  boundary,  so  far  as  it  goes,  between  the  states  of  Buenos  j 
Ayres  and  Santa  Fo,  the  most  southern  province  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  bordering  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana.  On  the 
loft  are  low  lands,  broken  by  picturesque  lagoons,  enlivened  occa- 
sionally by  a  cloud  of  aquatic  birtls.  The  black-necked  swan^ 
geese,  and  ducks  abound  in  great  variety. 

Hosario,  fifty-two  miles  from  San  Nicholas,  is  eligibly  placed  on 
the  same  plateau  to  which  I  have  alluded  so  often,  an  elevation 
remarkable  in  the  uniformity  of  its  character.  It  is  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Ft',  and,  I  think,  destined  to  become  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  survey,  in  September,  1863,  this 
town,  like  all  othci-a  of  the  Confi^'dcration,  was  only  tributary  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  It  then  contained  a  population  of  four  thousand 
souls.  Before  the  expecHtion  had  left  the  watera  of  La  Plata  in 
1855,  it  had  increased  to  twelve  thousand,  an  augment'ition  whicki 
shows  the  healthful  influence  of  trade  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  i 
country.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Confederacy,  Buenos 
Ayres  refused  to  join  it,  and  Rosario  was  then  declared  a  port 
of  entry.  Its  position  will  probably  make  it  a  mart  for  all  the 
*  StQwardi  or  overieen. 
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imports  and  exports  of  the  eleven  provinoes  west  of  the  Pa- 

Without  due  reflection  or  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  country,  the  interior  position  of  Bosario — two  hundred  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  nearly  four  hundred  from  the  ocean — 
might  be  alleged,  with  some  reason,  as  excluding  it  from  a  suc- 
cessful competition  with  that  city ;  but  when  we  consider  the  va- 
rious influences  affecting  both  places,  llosario,  even  with  less  cap- 
ital, a  small  population,  and  without  the  habits  or  antecedents 
of  trade,  bids  fair  to  compete  successfully  for  a  portion  of  the  for- 
eign commerce,  and  certainly  offers  larger  returns  to  those  whose 
enterprise  may  tempt  them  to  become  commercial  pioiieers  in  that 
quarter.  Its  interior  position  can  present  no  permanent  obstacle 
to  the  direction  of  trade ;  and,  aided  by  governmental  influence, 
and  by  the  certain  prospect  of  connection  by  railway  with  Cor- 
dova, more  than  three  hundred  miles  west,  Buenos  Ayrea  may 
well  regard  its  future  with  watchful  jealousy, 

By  the  introduction  of  steam,  distance  is  annihilated ;  and  Bu- 
OM^Ayred,  though  she  may  become  the  first  city  of  South  ilmer- 
'SiEi^tb  only  a  share  of  the  trade  of  Lti  Plata,  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  monopolize  the  business  ota  country  whose  extent  and  re- 
sources are  sufficient  to  support  hundreds  of  flourishing  commer- 
cial towns. 

The  route  of  the  railway  to  Cordova*  has  already  been  surveyed 
by  Mr.  Allen  Campbell,  of  the  United  States,  who  has  had  much 
experience  as  an  engineer  in  Spanish  America,  where  he  enjoys  a 
high  Imputation.  He  pronounces  it  not  only  practicable,  and  of- 
fti  '  ;tblo  investment  of  capital,  but  as  one  of  the  most 

ell  -  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  fruitful  provinces 

of  the  West,  herctofoi'e  almost  unknown,  not  only  in  the  trade, 
but  in  the  geography  of  the  world.  It  would  be  an  iron  bond 
"between  the  ca^stem  and  western  provinces  not  ettsily  severed. 

There  are  considerations  which  would  make  Rosario,  even  when 
4  ji^r  '  1  by  sailing  vessels,  quite  as  accessible  from  the  Atlantic 
^  Ayres.  The  difference  of  time  in  loading  and  dis- 
chargtDg  cargo  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  These  diffi- 
enlties  at  Buenos  Ayres  are  too  well  known  to  the  commercial 
community  to  need  from  me  much  illustration.  The  southeast 
winds,  agitating  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river  at  that  point,  pro- 
dtxsc  ^^'  '  V  I  sea  that,  during  their  prevalence,  no  vessel  can  ei- 
ther di         _    or  recLnve  cargo. 

*  Sci3  route  of  thia  rood  on  map. 
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The  winds  whicli  create  tkis  sea  are  the  fairest  far  the  ascent  of 
the  riv^er,  and  gcwxl  for  the  beat  down  witli  the  currents  In  forty- 
eight  hounj,  or  less,  a  vessel  with  a  southerly  wind  should  reach 
Rosario  from  the  latitude  of  Buenos  AyreSj  off  Martin  Garcia,  or 
any  neighboring  anchorage.  Arrived  there,  no  detention  depend- 
ent upon  the  winds  can  occur.  With  anchor  in  the  stream  and 
breasting-lines  upon  land,  a  vessel  may  be  laid  near  enough  to 
shore  to  make  a  plank  a  safe  pathway.  With  the  erection  of 
wharves,  the  town  would  be  as  accessible  as  any  of  our  commer- 
cial cities.  The  Parana,  from  its  mouth  to  Kosario,  is  not  very  tor- 
tuous, having  a  genend  course  of  N.N. W.  The  prevailing  south' 
wind  is,  therefore,  fair  in  the  ascent  throughout  this  distance.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state  that  suck  a  wind  is  necessary  to  all  sailing  , 
vessels,  because  the  current  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  per* 
hour  will  baffle  all  efforts  to  contend  with  it  by  beating.  The 
Argentine  governmunt,  with  a  view  of  promoting  direel  trade,  has 
laid  a  discriminating  duty  on  all  articles  imported  from  or  export- 
ed to  Buenos  Ayres^  which  may  induce  vessels  to  proceed  direct- 
ly to  Eosario  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  cargoes,  rather  than  buy 
goods  encumbered  not  ouly  with  a  double  export  and  import,  but 
with  the  differential  duties. 

In  descending  the  river  no  detention  need  ever  occur,  its  width 
being  sufficient  to  admit  of  beating  down  during  contrary  winds. 

The  trade  -with  Rosario  sliould  be  carried  on  in  vessels  of  the 
class  and  size  of  the  largest  three-maited  schooners.  This  con- 
struction and  rig,  which  are  peculiarly  American,  will  be  found 
well  adapted  to  this  river  navigation.  Such  vessels  are  quickly 
turned  to  M^indward,  and  easily  handled.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  rig  is  not  incompatible  with  suitable  size  or  capacity. 
Their  draught  of  water  should  not  exceed  twelve  feet  when  laden, 
the  mean  depth  on  the  bar  of  San  Juan,  below  Martin  Garcia,  not 
admitting  vessels  of  a  greater  draught 

During  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  the  depth  of  water  is  soi 
diminished  ixa  to  leave  skips,  in  both  inner  and  outer  roads  of  Bu- 
enos Ayres,  resting  on  the  bottom.  These  winds,  being  from  the 
land,  produce  no  sea,  therefore  vessels  are  in  no  danger^  although 
aground.  The  south  winds,  fair  for  the  ascent  of  the  river,  inva- 
riably produce  a  rise  of  the  water,  increasing  its  depth  according 
to  their  force  and  duration.  The  depth  of  water  to  which  I  have 
alluded  on  the  bar  of  San  Juan  is  that  of  the  old  charmel  of  Mar- 
tin Garcia. 
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The  new  channel,  made  known>^  as  before  stated,  by  tliia  expe- 
dition, east  of  the  island,  has  a  greater  depth  by  two  feet  The 
development  of  this  channel  has  not  been  hailed  by  the  Buenos 
Ayreans  with  the  enthusiasm  whieh  usually  meets  all  diseoveries 
that  may  filcilitato  the  trading  opemtions  of  a  country.  In  de- 
priving  Martin  Garcia  of  its  pohtic^d  importance,  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  treaty  stipulations  with  Buenos  Ayres  for  entrance 
into  the  upper  waters. 

While  engaged  upon  this  work,  I  have  been  gratified  to  learn, 
by  a  letter  from  my  esteemed  friend^  11.  B,  Forbes,  of  Buston,  that 
a  commercial  firm  in  that  city  have,  with  eminent  success,  become 
the  pioneers  to  our  trade  with  the  interior  countries  of  La  Plata, 
I  quote?  from  his  letter,  allutiing  to  the  first  shipment  that  had 
been  made  from  the  United  States  tiirectly  to  the  port  of  Eosario. 
He  gi^e^  in  a  few  words,  the  report  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
to  bis  owners  in  Boston* 

The  captain  says  **  he  got  to  Rosario  without  any  difficulty,  dis- 
charged his  cargo,  and  got  his  freight  money.  That  Chistopher 
Columbus  did  not  excite  more  cmiosity  than  did  the  arrival  of 
his  vessel ;  that  goods  can  be  put  on  board  at  Rosario  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that 
he  expected  to  bring  home  some  pfvssengers,  with  means  to  buy 
goods,  domestics,  lumber,"  &c. 

This  is  a  beginning,  to  be  followed^  I  hope,  by  hearing  that  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  ai'e  covered  with  vessels  bearing  the  stars 
and  stripes. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river  from  Rosario  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cacarafia,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  presents  an  unbroken  and 
preciiiitoiis  elevation  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  of  reddish  clay ; 
beyond  this  it  recedes  into  the  interior ;  and  thence^  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  the 
mmc  bank  iissumes  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  other.  Up 
lo  this  point  the  shores  arc  low  and  nuirshy,  and  the  course  of 
the  rii'cr  is  bmken  by  densely  wooded  islands  of  recent  formation. 

Wg  had  remained  at  Rosario,  hoping  for  clear  weather,  to  make 
iS  for  latitude  and  longitude,  as  it  was  my  habit  to  es- 
''Iftbu**  i*4^  positions  of  all  prominent  places,  independent  of  the 
obterralions  that  were  made  nightly  whenever  the  weather  would 
permit.  Finding  from  appearances  that  we  should  be  unneces- 
farily  detained,  and  knowing  that  I  should  have  subsefjuent  op- 
portunities of  determining  this  place,  we  pushed  on  and  anchored 
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off  the  convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  about  twelve  miles  above  Eosaafio^ 
on  the  same  range  of  high  land. 

This  13  one  of  the  old  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  and  now 
held  by  the  Franciscans.  Substantially  built,  like  all  their  struo 
turea,  it  presents  a  conspicuous  but  isolated  mark  on  the  plateau. 

The  historical  associations  of  this  vicinity  are  full  of  interest 
Before  the  Jesuits  entered  upon  their  missions,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  Ayolas,  serving  under  the  banner  of  what  was  the  then  great 
temporal  power  of  Christendom,  eharmed  with  the  beautj'  of  the 
country  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Bcighboring  Indians,  had  se- 
lected it  for  the  first  settlements  of  the  white  race  in  La  Plata, 
"San  Espiritu,"  and  ** Corpus  Christi." 

We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations. My  journal  says,  "September  8th,  10  o clock  A.M., 
at  anchor  off  San  Lorenzo.  Temperature  of  air  49^,  water  67"^; 
velocity  of  current  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  Last  night 
strong  gales  from  the  southeast,  with  rain ;  this  morning  appear- 
ances of  clearing.  Remained  at  anchor  mitil  10  o'clock^  hoping  to 
get  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  but  without  success. 
Proceeded  on  our  course,  the  weather  only  preventing  astronomi* 
cal  obsen^ations.  This  southeast  wind  has  prevailed  for  several 
days.  Six  miles  above  San  Lorenzo  the  River  Cacarana  empties 
into  the  Parana ;  it  retains  this  name  only  within  the  province  of 
Santa  F^.  From  its  source  in  the  sierras,  it  is  known  as  the  Ter- 
cero,  and  it  is  joined  by  the  River  Cuarto  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Parana*" 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Allen  Campbell  for  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation relative  to  this  river.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  survey 
of  the  route  of  the  railway  from  Rosario  to  Cordova,  which  lay 
very  much  along  the  course  of  the  Tercero,  it  l>ecame  necessary 
for  him  to  make  a  very  thorough  examination  of  it  The  inform- 
ation he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  me  precluded  the  necessity  of 
farther  examination  than  had  been  pre\^ously  made  by  Lieutenant 
Murdaugh  and  myself.  It  was  my  intention,  before  meeting  Mr. 
Campbell,  from  the  cursorj^  notice  we  had  made  on  our  land  trip 
from  Cordova  to  Rosario — the  road  occasionally  taking  us  near  the 
river^ — ^to  explore  it  thoroughly.  We  had  seen  it  at  its  lowest  atate^ 
when  the  strength  of  its  current  was  diminished,  but  were  unable 
to  judge,  sunply  by  inspection,  of  the  declivity  of  its  bed  through- 
out a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  The  examination  made  by 
Mr,  Campbell  lefl  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  impracticability  of 
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hs  navigation;  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  of  its  great  declivity 
— two  and  a  half  feet  tt3  the  tnile — sufficient  to  produce  a  current 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overcome  during  the  season  of 
high  water. 

This  difl:erenoe  of  level  is  a  foot  for  every  inch  in  the  Mississippi. 
I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Campbell  **  The  *  Tercero'  is  not  navi- 
gable in  its  natural  state,  neither  is  it  susceptible  of  being  made  so 
by  artificial  means,  at  least  for  any  practical  or  useful  pui-pose," 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  navigability  of  many  of  the  small 
rivers  of  La  Plata  mentioned  as  being  established,  and  even  to  see 
Euch  statements  in  books,  when  no  evidences  are  adduced,  nor  the 
names  of  explorers  given  in  confirmation  of  such  assertions.  This 
has  not  only  been  said,  but  written  of  the  Tercero.  In  a  work 
upon  the  country,  the  author  declares  that  it  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  the  town  of  Villa  Nueva,  a  distance  by  the  windings  of 
the  river  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,     Mr.  Campbell  says, 

;  ^  Thc^  ideas  are  entirely  illusory  ;*'  and,  as  his  assertion  is  based 
upon  reliable  data,  no  better  authority  could  be  given.     I  have  no 

I  doubt,  however,  that  the  same  means  which  once  constituted  the 

'  only  moile  of  transportation  downward,  on  the  Mississippi,  may  be 
n»eorted  to  with  success  on  the  Tereero,  when  immigration  and  the 
firictiDn  of  trade  shall  have  awakened  some  degree  of  enterprise 

'  among  the  people,  and  taught  them  that  time  is  money. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Cacarana,  the  elevated  pampa  country 
of  the  right,  as  before  stated,  recedes  gradually  to  the  interior ;  and 
not  until  we  have  ascended  one  thousand  miles  above,  on  that  bank, 
do  we  again  see  high  lands,  and  then  not  a  plateau  or  elevated  pam- 
pa, ^  '  i  ^  nted  mountains  and  hillocks  from  one  half  of  a  mile  to 
M^r*  1  length,  and  rising  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level 

of  the  **Onm  Chaco" — ^monuments,  apparently  dropped  from  tb& 
dotidii  or  upheaved  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  in  the  midst  of 

la  vast  domain,  claimed  by  the  neighboring  republiCvS,  and  divided 
among  them  by  imaginary  lines,  but  still  occupied  by  al>original 
tribes  who  have  never  been  subjugated  or  even  disturbed  by  the 
white  mcc. 

Between  the  town  of  Diamante  and  CacaraDa,  a  distance  of 

•^'■^"'-♦hree  miles,  the  river  courses  among  low  islands  of  recent 

n^  but  wooded,  and  %vith  an  almost  impenetrable  under- 

.  gn?wth.  As  we  ascended  at  the  period  of  low  water,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  formation,  which  was  composed  of 
atnUa  of  bUck  argillaceous  earth  and  sand,  showing  at  different 
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periods  of  mundalion  the  character  of  the  deposit  The  bottom 
nf  tfift  lirtT,  brought  up  by  the  lead,  was  invariably  sandy  wher^ 
ismt  il  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  the  currents;  in  slack 
wster  it  was  uniformly  muddy. 

The  scenery  of  this  noble  river  was  throughout,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  imposing  and  picturesquely  beautifal    Islanda  j 
continue  a  characteristic  feMure  for  many  hundred  miles,  differing  j 
only,  I  observed  in  ascending,  from  those  of  the  lower  waters  in' 
the  improved  growth  of  trees,  or  even  greater  exuberance  of  veg- 
etation.    They  were  enlivened  by  monkeys,  eapinchas,  and  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  the  fra* 
grance  of  climbers  and  parasites  that  enwrapped  trunk  and  branch- 
es of  many  a  huge  tree,  their  bright  floral  clusters  blending  har- 
moniously with  the  varied  hues  of  the  foliage.     The  finest  gardens  * 
of  less  favored  zones  would  offer  but  a  penury  of  vegetal  beauty 
when  compared  with  these  fair  Edens  of  nature. 

At  Diamante  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  left  bank  of  the  Parana.  We' are  approaching  the 
high  and  rolling  lands  of  Entre  Rios,  washed  by  the  windings  of 
the  river,  above  wliich  they  rise  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  On  the  beginning  of  this  elevation,  prettily  situated, 
stands  a  town  or  village  of  about  one  thousand  inhabitant?,  for* 
merly  known  fis  Punta  Gorda,  but  changed  by  Urquiza  to  Dia- 
mante, or  Diamond. 

In  1852,  in  preparing  for  his  invasion  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whicb 
ended  with  the  battle  and  victory  of  "  Monte  Caseres,"  General 
Unjujy^  selected  this  point  of  the  Parana  for  the  passage  of  his 
army.  The  contraction  of  the  river  and  the  firm  lands  of  the 
opix>sitc  bank  in  Santa  Ft"  made  it  the  most  eligible  place  for  this 
pur]K>se.  The  passage  of  the  whole  army  on  boats  and  rafts  was 
made  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  beast,  or  charge  of  ammu- 
nition. Gratified  at  his  suce^ess  here,  and  subsequent  victory,  Ur- 
qui^.n  c-onceived  this  point  of  Entre  Rios,  from  which  he  took  his 
departure,  worthy  the  name  which  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  frequent  intersection  of  the 
lands  in  every  direction  by  small  rivers,  and  the  absence  of  ferries  i 
and  l>ridges,  oblige  the  people  of  the  country  to  become  expert 
ftwimmers.  The  gaucho,  stripped  to  the  loins,  springs  into  the 
water  with  his  horse,  as  if  it  were  the  natural  element  of  both; 
holding  the  animal  by  the  mane,  he  swims  alongside,  guiding  him 
by  an  occasional  slap  on  the  head,  and  encouraging  him  by  deaf- 
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enmg  yella  and  whoops.  In  tbe  few  places  where  ferries  are  es- 
tablished, canoes  arc  provided,  which  the  traveler  enters,  holding 
his  horse  by  the  bridle*  The  canoe  is  guided  by  the  ferry-man, 
but  carried  over  by  the  direct  power  of  the  horse  swimming  along- 
side. 

Diamante  is  an  important  place  for  steamers  ascending  the  riv- 
er. There,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  found  exceUent  fnel,  the 
wood  of  the  lowlands  and  islands  being  unfit  lor  this  puq^ose. 
On  the  firm  lands  of  Eutre  Rios  are  found  the  algarroba  and  es- 
pinilla,  trees  of  slow  growth ;  the  farmer  attains,  with  age,  a  great 
size ;  both  are  remarkable  for  their  solidity,  and  afford  the  best 
fuel  for  steamers,  one  cord  being  fully  equal  to  a  ton  of  coals. 
There  are  several  other  woods  scarcely  inferior  to  these,  all  of 
wbieb  fikirt  the  river  courses  only;  they  never,  in  the  lower  piual- 
lels  of  La  Plata,  grow  in  extended  forests. 


CHAPTER  V. 

X«ft  Bank  of  the  Parana. — Survey  made  by  Lieutenant  Powell. — Climbing  the 
Tr«M». — Victoria. — Descending  tb«?  Paraiia  Cito. — Puerto  de  los  Biil»s. — Guala- 
guar. — El  Puerto  de  Ybicui, — A  CaniU. — Paciencia, — Physical  Chanpos. — Tbe 
Colaftdne. — Capelln  do  San  Jos4 — Santa  Ft' » —The  Chaco.— Its  Inhabitant** — 
Parana. — Bajada. — Progress. — Pine  Lumber, — Conamercial  FrospectA. — Cedar. 
— Surface  Soil.^Dr.  Martin  de  Moussy's  Report. — Plan  of  Parana. — Build) Of*^ 
and  Population. — Kiver  Banks* — ^Estancin  of  an  Engllsbinan. — Feliciana, — La 
Pax. — The  Jefe  de  Polities  and  the  Curate. — FueL — Paaa  of  San  Juan, — Courso 
of  the  Fttvcr. — ^SulUvan'^  Charts- — Wild  Fowl. — ^The  f^piuitla. — Caplbaraa  or 
Capim-ba5, — Locusts. — Catching  u  Dcer.—Kiacbo  Caraguatay. — Riacho  San 
Oeronimo, — ^Goyjy, — Cflpintba  Cbiise, — Bella  Vista. — Productions, — Fishing. — 
Tobacco  bland. ^Hunting  for  Specimcnii, — Tuquari  Chico. — An  Orange  Eatan- 
cia, — ^Tlio  Camilote, — Arrival  at  Corricnres. — Visit  to  the  Governor. — Vii?it 
from  the  Governor. — City  of  Corrientes. — Ea*y  Navigation  of  the  Hiver, — Fino 
WcMid^  for  FueL — RciH)urce»  of  the  Uiver  Provinces.— Table  of  Distances. 

CoKSJDERiNG  Diamante  as  the  apex  of  the  Delta  of  the  Parana, 
I  have»  up  to  this  point,  given  a  sketch  of  its  right  bank.  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  the  left^  which,  in  ascending, 
was  rarely  visible  from  the  Water  Witch.  I  shall  quote,  in  part, 
from  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  Powell,  who,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  the  exploration,  surveyed  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
PuBna,  skirting  the  shore  of  Eotre  Rios.  This  was  done  in  a 
smaD  tteiuner,  La  Yerha^  of  two  fcet  draught,  which  I  chartered 
fitMn  the  **  United  Slates  and  Paraguay  Company**  for  the  pur- 
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poae  of  ^explmng  the  Salado  and  other  tributaries  inaccessible  to 
oar  "^  ocean  steamer." 

On  the  leil  bank,  the  branches  which  leave  the  main  river,  be- 
tween Bosario  and  Diamante^  are  the  Parbon,  Timbo,  and  Parana. 
Cita    To  ascertjun  their  navigability  through  a  very  int 
part  of  Kntre  Bios  waa  the  object  of  the  work  aseigned  to  lieu* 
tenant  Powell 

Leaving  Diamante  and  proceeding  eoutb,  he  found  the  mouth 
of  the  Parana  Cito  obstnicted  by  snags,  and^  descending  the  main 
river  a  Bhort  distance,  he  entered  the  Timbo,  which^  though  nar- 
row— ^fiom  fiileen  to  twcnty-five  yards — maintained  throughoufl 
a  depth  of  from  nine  to  twelve  feet     He  followed  it  in  its  mazy  I 
windings  through  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Delta  to  its  junction. j 
with  the  Parana  Cito. 

To  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  country,  and  satisfy  himself| 
as  to  what  oouree  be  should  take  among  the  numerous  branches  i 
which  spread  off  in  every  direction,  he  brought  into  requisition 
an  accomjdishment  of  his  juvenile  days,  and  climbed  the  highest j 
tree  he  could  find.     His  examination  determined  him  to  follow 
up  the  Parana  Cito,  which  has  a  width  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet^  and  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  ninety-five,  to  a  point  < 
Tres  Bocas^ — ^"  Three  Mouths,"  where,  entering  a  branch  c^edll 
Victoria,  and  ascending  it  half  a  mile,  he  came  to  the  Puerto  de 
log  Sfiuses— "  Port  of  the  WUlows^"  w^here  there  were  several 
small  craft  discharging  and  taking  in  cargo.     This  is  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Victoria.     I  now  quote  from  his  journaL 

"  The  position  of  Puerto  de  los  Sauses  was  established  by  6bser- , 
vation,  the  church  in  the  town  of  Victoria  bearing  north  three 
and  a  half  miles  distant  Situated  on  the  top  'of  the  elevated 
ridge  which  bounds  the  Delta,  it  is  a  flourishing  place  of  about, 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  hides^ 
wool,  and  lime.  I  found  it  impossible  to  procure  reliable  statis- 
tics of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  ports  of  the  province ;  and,  having 
made  the  same  inquiry  at  Parana  subsequently,  was  told  'the 
government  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  procure  any  such  in- 
formation.' 

"  As  the  Yerba  was  the  first  steamer,  and  the  flag  she  bore  the 
first  of  our  nation  that  had  apj^eared  in  those  waters,  we  weral 
soon  honored  by  a  number  of  visitors.    In  visiting  the  govern- 
ment officials,  and  in  the  exchange  of  courtesies  with  the  inhab- 
itants, we  made  many  agreeable  acquaintances,  and  hope  we  left  ] 
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as  many  pleasmt  reminiscences  of  their  fellow- Americans  of  the 
North/' 

Betracing  their  steps  through  the  Victom  into  the  Parana  Cito, 
at  the  distance  of  eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  Tres  Bocas,  they 
found  the  Puerto  de  hi  Cruz— '^  Port  of  the  Cross,"  where  it  i.s 
necessary,  during  the  periods  of  very  low  water,  to  ship  and  dis- 
charge. At  the  distance  of  nine  miles  fjom  the  last  place  is  Puer- 
to del  Rubio — *^  Red  Port,''  situated,  like  La  Cruz,  on  a  range  of 
twenty  feel  elevation.  Vessek  whoso  cargoes  are  for  and  from 
Victoria  discharge  and  load  at  these  ports  when  the  state  of  the 
river  will  not  permit  them  to  proceed  higher.  At  the  season  of 
high  water,  vessels  of  ten  feet  ascend  within  one  mile  of  Victoria. 

In  descending  the  Parana  Cito  to  its  junction  with  the  Parbon, 
a  distance  from  Victoria  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  they  passed 
through  a  beautiful  rolling  country,  covered  with  estancias  and 
fine  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  saw  occasionally  patches 
I'f  egpiniUa  and  tala,  both  excellent  Ricl  for  steamers.  A  short 
distance  below  the  confiuence  of  the  Parana  Cito  with  the  Parbon 
the  latter  is  contracted  to  the  width  of  about  two  hundred  yards, 
llere  Rosan,  in  the  year  1845,  during  his  difficulties  with  England 
and  France^  threw  a  chain  across,  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  At  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  this  point  the  steamer 
entered  the  Gualaguay  River,  which  was  ascended  for  twenty 
miles  to  El  Puerto  de  los  Bues. 

This  river  pai^es  through  a  beautiful  country,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  lands  of  Entrc  Rios;  it  was  sparsely  wix)ded  with 
nlganoba  and  cspioilhi,  and  the  estancias  on  both  sides  had  herd*? 
of  cattle  and  horaea.  At  El  Puerto  de  los  Bues,  the  port  of  Gua- 
logui^Vt  **pveral  vessels  were  discharging  and  loading  cargo.  In 
cor  '  of  the  low  state  of  the  water,  he  wos  unable  to  reach 

El  i  "v^  ^-  ^iii  los  BariUoB,  the  port  immediately  at  the  town,  which, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  is  eighteen  miles  distant  from  El  Pu- 
erto de  lo3  Bues. 

Ascending  to  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  but  finding  the  water 
Ulilig,  Mr*  Powell  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  the  latter  port^ 
wbaie  porition  he  determined  by  observations,  from  which  he  es- 
UUisbed  that  of  Gualaguay,  bearing  N.N.E.,  and  distant  six  miles, 
Gualaguay  is  larger  than  Victoria,  having  five  or  six  thousand  in- 
habrUmts.  It  has  a  lively  trade  in  hides,  wool,  timber,  and  fire- 
wood; the  former  the  product  of  the  herds  and  flocks  of  one  of 
tbe  beat  grazing  districts  of  the  province,  the  latter  from  the 
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abundant  growth  of  the  espinilla  and  algarroba.  In  the  effort  to 
procure  statistical  infonnation,  he  encountered  th^  same  difficnltiea 
us  at  Victoria. 

**La  Yerba,"  says  Lieutenant  Powell,  *^  continued  to  be  an  ob* 
ject  of  great  interest,  notwithstanding  her  distance  from  the  town 
-7-six  miles.  No  mark  of  hospitality  was  omitted,  and  every  fa- 
dlity  was  afforded  in  procuring  provisions  and  wood.  On  visiting 
the  town  and  calling  on  the  government  oflBcials,  we  were  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  hospitality  by  the  family  of  the  com* 
mandante^  he  being  at  the  time  unwell^  and,  in  a  walk  through 
the  town,  were  shown  by  the  Jefe  Politico  the  lions  of  the  place, 
most  prominent  among  which  was  the  C4if<5,  lighted  with  gas,  the  ^ 
only  gas-light  at  this  time  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the 
work  of  an  enterprising  Italian,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafd" 

Eetuming  into  the  Parboil,  and  descending  thirty -one  miles,  he 
touched  at  El  Puerto  de  Ybicui,  a  port  established  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  neighboring  e^ancieros,  and  having  its  custom-house 
business  conducted  in  Gualaguay*  There  arc  several  ranchos  here, 
but  it  is  not  known  as  a  village.  I  think  its  importance  has  been 
exaggerated  by  giving  its  name,  as  on  Captain  Sullivan's  charts, 
to  the  "Parbon^^  from  this  place  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana,, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  Ybicui  is  not  recognized  as  the  name  of 
this  branch  by  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  towns  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  common  for  the  pilots  and  people  of  the  country  to 
speak  of  the  Parana  Cito  from  the  point  at  which  it  branches  off 
from  the  Pamna,  near  Diamante^  to  Victoria,  as  the  "  Riacho  Vic- 
toria," but  I  have  confined  this  latter  name  to  the  riacho*  which 
courses  off  from  the  Parana  Cito,  and  on  which  is  the  town  of 
Victoria. 

On  entering  the  Parana  Guazu  through  the  Parbon,  Mn  Powell  ^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  miniature  piece  of  canaliza- 
tion, executed  by  an  enterprising  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  facil* 
itatiiig  a  charcoal  and  wood  business,  which  he  carried  on  to  aj 
considerable  extent  with  Buenos  Ayres.  Near  the  island  Biscaino 
the  main  river  is  separated  from  Las  Palmas  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  of  about  seventy-five  yards.  Scfior  Mercadel,  the  person  al- 
luded to,  l>y  way  of  avoiding  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  one  half  of 
which  would  bo  against  the  current,  has  nearly  completed  a  cut 
of  ten  feet  width  and  depth  through  this  narrow  strip  of  land,  by 
which  he  will  hi\  enabled  to  pass  from  the  main  river  into  Las 
•  IHacho^  streiim.     Riachmh,  small  stream  or  crook. 
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Palmas,  feeling  assured  that  in  giving  the  cxurent  an  inch  it  would 
take  an  elJ,  and  veryisoon  open  a  channel  of  sulBcient  capacity 
for  the  largest  vessel  in  the  trade. 

Having  traced  out  those  arms  of  the  Parana  through  which  a 
very  interesting  portion  of  Entre  Eios  is  approached,  and  desig- 
nated the  different  points  accessible  to  navigation  at  periods  of  high 
and  low  water,  I  proceed  with  my  narrative  of  the  river  courses 
from  Diamante  upward, 

I  iiave  shown  that  here  for  the  first  time  we  have  in  full  view 
from  the  channel  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  left  now  assumes 
the  character  which  has  up  to  this  point  distinguished  the  right. 
It  is  formed  by  the  high  land  of  Entre  Rios,  and  is  even  more  ele- 
vated than  the  right  bank  up  to  Diamante ;  it  is  an  undulating 
pampa,  skirted  on  the  river  by  a  noble  growth  of  timber.  The 
coantry  on  this  side  of  the  Pamna  for  fom-  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
aaoending,  bounds  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  "Cor- 
rienteSi'*  and  affords  throughout  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel.  The 
inhabitants  will  contract  to  furnish  it  for  steamers^  placing  it  at 
gailal)le  points  easy  of  access. 

Intervening  islands  intercept,  at  intervals,  the  view  of  the  main 
land ;  but^  wherever  it  is  washed  by  the  main  river,  estancias  tmd 
\fiettlements  are  to  be  seen  upon  its  borders.  The  course  of  the 
river,  winding  among  islands  from  Diamante  to  Paciencia,  a  dis* 
tance  of  twenty-two  miles,  is  north;  there  it  turns  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  east  Its  name  admonishes  those  ascending  in  sail- 
ing craft,  dependent  exclusively  on  the  winds,  to  be  patient.  There 
arc  instances  of  vessels  having  been  detained  here  for  weeks. 

Among  the  physical  changes  which  were  occurring  during  our 
work  b  these  waters,  one  of  the  most  important  was  at  this  point. 
The  BiachoParacan  (which  will  not  onjy  reduce  the  distance,  but 
\  make  what  was  a  circuitous  route  a  straight  line)  was  doubtless 
L  baooming  the  main  channel.  Its  depth  had  very  much  increased 
previously  to  our  leaving  the  river.  During  the  latter  days  of  our 
work,  in  rounding  the  point  of  Pacieneia,  it  was  discovered  that 
m  tbe  main  channel  the  depth  had  become  reduced  from  twenty- 
weren  to  eighteen  feet,  and  that  a  new  and  deeper  channel  had 
bfOkeQ  through  the  flat  which  separated  the  main  land  from  the 
idaad  of  Paracan,  passing  east  of  the  island  of  **  Toro." 

1  here  unites  with  the  Parana,     About  thirty  miles 

abo.-  .> ucs  off  from  the  main  river,  and,  pursuing  a  very 

wiisdbg  ociurse,  receives,  among  other  minor  streams,  the  waters 
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of  the  Sant^  F6^  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Scdado,  although 
much  of  the  water  of  this  latter  river  finds  its  way  into  the  Parana 
through  the  shallow  "riacho^*  called  Coronda,  which  is  only  navi- 
gable for  very  small  craft.  The  Colastin^  retains  at  low  water  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  eleven  feet,  and  throughout  a  width  of  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  It  receiver,  at  a  ehort 
distance  from  its  branching  otf  from  the  Parana,  through  the  nar- 
row creek  called  Cayesta,  the  waters  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Santa  F^  extends  north 
about  ten  miles  with  a  width  of  three. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Colastin^  to  the  west,  and  extend-  < 
ing  for  many  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Santa  F^,  is  known  aa  ' 
Itincon,  ^  Comer."    It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  rolling  land,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Lake  Cayesta,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Colastind ;  is 
well  populated,  highly  fertile,  and  furnishes  the  market  with  large 
supplieB  of  vegetables. 

The  Capilla  de  San  Jose — "  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph*'^ — is  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Colastin<5,  alDOiit  twenty  miles  north 
of  Santa  Fd.  This  chapel  and  a  few  adobe  houses  form  the  north- 
em  Umit  of  civilized  cK?cupation  bordering  on  the  Chaco, 

There  Is  north  of  Rincon  a  settlement  of  demi-civilized  Indiana  j 
who  will  permit  no  direct  trade  or  int<*rcourse  between  their  more 
savage  brethren  and  the  wliite  traden^,  but  act  as  their  brokers  in  j 
the  exchange  of  arrow-heads,  knives^  hatchets,  beads,  etc,,  for  the  j 
skins  of  animals  brought  in  from  '*  El  Gran  Chaco/^ 

The  town  of  Santa  F^  (latitude  81^^  38'  34"  &,  longitude  60° 
89^  48'' W.)  is  placed  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Kiver  Sa- 
lado,  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  Santa  F<5  on  the  cast,  the 
latter,  as  I  have  shown,  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
In  abandoning  the  old  city  of  the  same  name,  foimded  by  De  ] 
Garay  and  eighty-four  followers  in  1573,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Cayesta,  in  latitude  31^,  the  inhabitants  selected  the  site  of ' 
the  present  town  from  the  admirable  natural  defenses  it  seemed  to 
present  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages ;  also  for  the  communi- 
cation it  offered  by  the  Saladu  with  the  settlements  of  the  interior. 
Their  expectations  were  not  realized.  Although  almost  an  island, 
few  towns  of  the  Parana  have  suffered  more  from  Indian  aggres- 
sion. It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  their  vast  doraainj  *'  El  Chaco,'' 
which,  from  here,  borders  the  river  on  the  wo^t,  embracing  an 
extent  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.^ 

With  the  Salado  as  its  southern,  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  ite 
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■  lK)Tmdaries,  the  Chaco  cavers  an  area  of  two  hundred 
thoiu^ind  sciiuu-c  miles.  Partitioned  by  imaginary  lines  among 
neighboring  governments,  it  in  yet  in  jjossession  of  hordes  of  in- 
hospitable Indians,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  no  power  but  that 
of  caciques,  who  rule  their  respective  tribes  with  an  authority 
both  unlimited  and  unquestioned.  Neither  intercourse  with  the 
whites  nor  time  has  dissipated,  among  the  more  warlike  Indians 
of  the  Chaco,  a  deep  feeling  of  hostility  for  the  wrongs  endured  by 
their  race.  They  manifest  it  by  continual  inrofids  upon  the  bor- 
der settlements,  occasionally  carrying  oil' prisoner^  and  committing 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Gehendly,  however,  these  incursions 
arc  merely  predatory  in  their  character,  leaving  the  estanoias  mi- 
uuii  fine  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  hordes,  etc. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  agricultural  tribes.  Ex]>erienoe 
ha?  ^hown  that  from  this  class  of  Indians  may  be  derived  the  most 
valuable  aid  in  bringing  the  country  under  cultivation.  On  the 
western  borders  of  the  *'  Chaco"  they  have  been  employed  by  the 
I  fssfaneicros,  and  found  highly  efficient  as  laborers  and  herdsmen. 
They  do  not  abandon  their  homes  or  habits,  but,  after  the  crops 
*rc  seeded  or  gathered  in,  return  to  their  families,  carrying  with 
ihem  the  proceeds  of  their  labors.  Under  kind  and  judicious 
treatnient,  and  with  the  protection  of  just  laws,  a  useful  poptda* 
tion  could  be  formed  from  these  tribc^s,  and  the  Argentine  States 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Brazil  in  trading  with  the 
savages  bordering  upon  their  territory. 

The  Parana  maintains  an  easterly  course  from  the  Banco  de 
Pacicncia  for  fifteen  miles,  intermediate  between  which  two  points 
is  tbe  city  of  Parana,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, one  mile  from  the  Bajada^  or  **  Landing,^'  the  name  orig- 
ifKi'  hy  the  city.     The  Bajada  was  ascertained  by  a  scries 

ofu.- . ,  ^uons  to  be  in  latitude  31^  42''  54'''  south,  and  longitude 
^  eO^  82'  59''  west.    It  was  founded  in  1730  by  colonists  from 
^  Santa  ¥^%  who,  having  been  driven  from  this  place  by  the  Paya- 
I  goa  and  Muiios  Indians,  retired  to  the  spot  now  occupied  in  the 
k  capital  by  the  Plaza  primcro  de  Mayo — **  The  Square  of  the  1st  of 
May*''*    Here  they  intrenched  themselves^  constructed  a  few  huts 
mkI  s  small  fort^  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  this  position  until 
I  jaffideat  accessions  to  their  numbers  were  made  to  enable  them 
to  act  on  the  offensive  against  their  savage  neighbors.     They 
tMsarly  annihilated  the  Mufios;  and  the  Payaguas^  unable  to  cop<3 
.atone  with  them,  ceased  their  hostile  incursions.     Under  the  Con- 
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federation  of  1852,  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  since  which,  up  to  1855,  its  population  has  trebled, 

Parana  is  not  advantageously  placed  as  a  commercial  city,  andj 
its  trade,  except  for*  imports,  m  of  little  value.    The  construction 
of  a  mole  and  wharves  would  give  facilities  to  lading  and  dischargJ 
ing  cargo  wbich.it  does  not  naturally  possess.    The  exports  or 
the  province  of  Kntre  Bios  are  mainly  from  the  ports  on  the  Par- 
bon  and  the  Uruguay,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  most  val- 
uable estancias.    The  lands  around  the  capital  are  not  so  w^lli 
adapted  to  agriculture  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  province,  buti 
they  are  undoubtedly  rich,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popular  i 
tion  will  soon  cause  thera  to  be  industriously  cultivated. 

We  could  scarcely  realize  tljp  change  io  the  aspect  of  the  town  i 
between  1863  and  1855,  the  period  of  the  arrival  and  depaitorer^ 
of  the  expedition.  When  we  first  visited  it,  a  noiseless  inertion 
seemed  to  pervade  all  things ;  before  our  departure,  the  construc- 
tion, not  only  of  government  buildings,  but  of  fine  private  dwell* 
ingB,  gave  it  an  air  of  bustle  and  life  quite  **  American,"  The 
saw  and  hammer  w^ere  busUy  plied  in  every  street,  and  they  were 
preparing  for  use,  not  only  the  hard  woods  of  the  country^  but 
-^nierican  pine*  Even  in  the  short  period  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  rivers,  this  lumber  had  worked  its  way 
six  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  not  only  against  the  currents 
of  the  river,  but  *the  prejutlices  of  the  people,  who  previously  im- 
agined no  woods,  for  any  purpose,  equal  to  their  own.  Pine  was 
not  only  extensively  applied  for  doors  and  window-sashes,  but^ 
as  flooring,  was  actually  superseding  tile  and  brick. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  opening  of  these  waters  to  commerce,  and  as  yet  there  wm\ 
no  direct  trade  with  the  United  States.     This  lumber  had  paid 
not  only  import  duty  at  Parana,  but  both  import  and  export  dutyJ 
at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo,  and  yet  was  sold  here  with  profit. 
It  can  therefore  be  well  understood  how  much  our  merchants 
would  gain  by  a  direct  trade,  in  their  own  ships,  with  Eosario  or 
Parana.,  where  their  cargoes  will  be  subject  to  but  one  import  duty  j 
before  they  get  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,     I  hazard  noth^  [ 
ing  in  saying  that  I  believe  the  trade  in  lumber  to  those  interior 
provinces  of  La  Plata  w^ill  be  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
thist*ountry. 

The  growth  of  Eosario  and  Parana  in  three  years  is  not  sur- 
passed by  the  strides  of  some  of  our  western  cities.     The  rise  in 
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tlie  value  of  real  estate,  the  demand  for  bouses  caused  by  the  in- 
creased population,  seem  to  promise  a  permanent  prosperity,  which 
will  make  their  trade  of  great  value  to  those  who  may  aecui'e  it. 

It  undoubtedly  sounds  like  **  sending  coab  to  Newcastle^'  to 
write  so  confidently  of  a  remimerative  trade  in  Imnber  which  must 
ixiake  a  voyage  of  six  thousand  miles,  and  then  go  up  stream  from 
^  four  to  fflx  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  a.coimtry  which,  but 
.  a  abort  distance  above  where  I  would  land  it,  boasts  of  the  supe- 
riority of  its  woods  'over  those  of  the  world. 

For  some  purposes,  the  superiority  of  South  American  timber 
will  remain  unquestioned,  that  is,  for  parts  of  ship-building  where 
hard  and  durable  woods  are  requisite ;  for  cabinet-work,  where 
fineneffi  of  texture  is  essential;  and  for  joists  and  beams  of  build- 
ingSj  where  heavy  woods  could  be  advantageously  applied ;  but 
neither  pine  nor  its  equivalent  has  yet  been  discovered.*    The 
cedar  is  applied  to  purj)oses  approaching  most  nearly  to  our  uac 
of  it,  and  grows  abundantly  in  Pai-aguay  and  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  Tucuman,  Santiago,  and 
It  attains  to  a  great  size,  with  a  trunk  of  such  height  as  to 
Ltfford  planks  of  the  greatest  required  length.     I  saw  one  of  four 
^  &ei  diameter,  but  was  told  they  often  exceeded  six.     The  price  of 
one-inch  boards  of  cedar — the  only  wood  ever  sawed  by  them  in 
thai  way — at  Asuncion,  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  the  foot 
Harder  woods,  squared  for  joists,  beams,  etc,  measuring  from  eight 
^  ten  inches  throughout  their  length,  could  not  be  bought  at  Cor- 
itea  foT  less  than  seventy-five  cents  the  vara — ^thirty-four  inches. 
It  needs  no  extraordinary  calculation  to  show  that  American 
pine  cau^  at  least  for  some  j'ears — until  enterprise  and  industry 
have  introduced  greater  facilities  in  sawing — compete  successfoUy 
with  these  woods  at  their  own  market ;  and  its  superiority  for  cer- 
tain uses  is  apparent.     I  purchased  pine  boards  at  Corrientes,  and 
1  paid  twelve  and  a  hdf  cents  the  foot     This  lumber  had  been  re- 
i  for  the  latter  port,  and  sadillcd  with  all  the  expenses  of 

: ^   . .  and  export  duty  to  which  I  have  before  alluded* 

The  plateau  upon  which  the  city  of  Parana  stands  is  a  continu- 
ition  of  the  high  lands  of  the  left  bank,  first  seen  at  Diamante. 
They  p/esent  an  interesting  subject  of  study  to  the  geologist  I 
jpvn  in  hia  own  language  the  result  of  im  examination  made  by 

•  There  b  a  tree  callod  the  Pioo  aUudod  toT>j  some  of  the  old  writepj  m  being 
nI  In  liie  spper  watcrt  of  the  rarann,  Itnt  its  de»crif»tioti  does  not  correspond 
I  thai  of  oui,  And  It  huB  noc  been  brought  into  ii*-c. 
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an  eminent  scientific  man,  Dr.  Martin  de  Moussy,  employed  by  the 
government  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  country: 

^*  This  vegetable  earth  (the  surface  soil)  has  in  considerable  quan*  i 
titles  oxyd  of  iron  and  magnesia,  which  give  it  a  dark  yellow  or 
violet  api^earance.    It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  because  of  a  cer- 
tain  quantity  of  clay  which  it  contains.     It  readily  receives,  and 
as  readily  gives  out  moisture.    Beneath  this  is  a  reddish-yeUow 
argillaceous  stratum,  containing  a  quantity  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  it  is  J 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  pampas  and  the  borders  of  the ! 
River  La  Plata,  called  by  D^Orbigny  and  Darwin  Linio  Pampew — 
'  pampa  mud.'    In  this  stratum,  which  is  diluvium^  are  found  nu- 
merous'fossils  of  mammiferous  animals  of  a  class  now  extinct — 
the  Megatherium,  Glyptodon,  Milodon — which  arc  abundant  in  the 
ioscaSf  a  compact  calcareous  clay  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  such  fossils  have  been  found  inEntr&j 
Rios,  but  we  confidently beUeve  they  maybe.    The  third  stratum, 
C45unting  from  the  aurCice,  is  calcareous.    This  bank,  which  begins 
at  Diamante,  and  extends  northeast  to  a  dista.nce  unknown,  con- 
tains  great  quantities  of  shells ;  nevertheless,  there  are  points  at 
which  they  disappear  altogether.    Above  the  cily  the  calcareouB  1 
bank  is  less  shelly,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  mixture  with  sand, 
it  approaches  the  character  of  chalk,  having  at  the  same  time  a 
harder  consistency. 

**  The  thickness  of  this  stratum  is  from  six  to  eighteen  feet. 
The  lower  part  resta  on  a  stratum  of  potters*  e^irth,  beneath  which 
is  a  perfect  sandy  limestone,  useless  in  the  production  of  Hme,  but ' 
excellent  as  a  building-stone.  This  sandy  limestone  contains  no 
abeDs.  At  different  points  northeast  of  the  rising  ground  of  *  Man- 
ga* the  carbonate  of  lime  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  into  | 
sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
beautifully  crystallized. 

**  The  fouilli  stratum  is  pure  clay,  containing  in  parts  small  al- 
ternating veins  of  ferruginous  sand,  argillaceous  marl,  and  minute  « 
particles  of  shells.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  form  and  thick* 
nesBk  Considering  it  in  an  industrial  point  of  view,  this  stratum  I 
becomes  an  ititeresting  subject  of  study  in  connection  with  the  art 
of  pottery.  It  contains  the  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  as  well  as  the  common  china,  and  for  the  making  of 
bricks  and  square  tiles,  for, which  there  is  great  demand  at  all 
times  in  Parana  and  towns  on  the  river.  PottOT*s*  clay  of  extreme 
fineness  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  it  is  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
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and  may  be  used  "with  success  as  *  fullers'  earth.'  An  argillaceous 
marl,  perfectly  white,  forms  in  the  midst  of  these  strata  peri>endic- 
ular  veins,  which  have  a  very  singular  effect  contrasted  with  the 
horizontal  veins  of  red  and  yellow  ferruginous  sand.  Finally,  the 
fifth  stratum  consists  entirely  of  a  yellowish-green  sand/' 

The  plan  of  the  city  of  Parana  is  a  quadrangle,  divided  into 
squares  6f  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  the  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  governor's  palace — a  plain  house,  but  in  good  taste ;  several 
churched — one  of  which,  San  Miguel,  has  been  iifteen  years  in 
course  of  construction^  and  is  yet  unfinished ;  and  a  pretty  tlieatre. 

The  new  houses  arc  all  of  brick,  plastered  and  wbitewaahed, 
with  aw^us,  which  afford  a  {jleusant  place  for  evening  resort  and 
the  flirtation  of  the  seSoritas,  or  even  for  a  promenade ;  families 
sometimes  visiting  each  other  by  these  airy  passages.  I  missed, 
however,  the  miradores,  or  turrets,  which  are  so  gay  and  orna- 
mental,  and  to  be  found  on  almost  all  the  better  class  of  dwell- 
togs  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo.  In  Parana  tht-y  would 
afibnl  an  extended  view  of  a  beautiful  country,  embracing  in  one 
direction  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  The  theatre  contains  two  tiers  of 
boxes,  is  suflBcicntly  commodious,  and  the  decorations  are  in  good 
taste.  The  gardens  are  numerous  and  well  arranged.  The  fruits 
— orange,  peach,  pomegranate,  fig,  grape— are  excellent,  and  their 
rich  foliage  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the 
dwellings. 

In  1855  the  city  contained  eight  thousand  souls,  and  the  popu- 
lation was  rapidly  increasing.  In  addition  to  its  kilns,  which  sup- 
ply ibe  towns  of  L;i  Plata,  with  quantities  of  lime,  there  are  near  it 
exten^vc  tanneries,  where  the  barks  of  the  '*  cascara'  and  "  tim- 
bo  calorodo"  are  used ;  the  latter  is  also  excellent  fuel  for  steamers. 
An  admirable  road  is  being  constructed  from  the  city  to  the  port 
—a  work  of  some  labor,  as  it  grades  an  ascent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feeL  Associating,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  stagnation  or  a  I'etro- 
gnkde  movemcTit  with  all  things  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
the  healthful,  progressive  aspect  of  Parana  is  not  less  pleasing  than 


*   , ,  .  ...*  vo  made  obser^^ations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  also  for 

•  bdfbt  of  bank,  which  was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

* ;  also  observations  with  the  micrometer  for  the  width  of 

**.    ...vT,  which  is  here  sixteen  hunclred  and  forty  yards,  the  ve- 

lociQr  of  the  current  being  three  miles  the  houi\     Six  miles  above 
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Parana  the  river  takes  a  general  direction  of  N.E.,  the  sinuosities 
of  the  channel,  caused  by  numerous  islands,  making  the  only  de- 1 
viation  from  this  course,  which  it  maintainjs  up  to  Piragua,  a  6m- 
tance  of  about  eighty  miles.     The  character  of  the  river,  its  shores.  J 
and  islaads,  remain  unchanged  up  to  this  point.    The  high,  firmj 
lands  of  the  left  bank  range  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred] 
anil  sixty  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  washed  throughout  this 
distance  by  the  main  river,  except  at  three  points,  where  it  is  i 
broken  by  islands.    At  Chapitan  Island,  seventeen  miles  above  ' 
Parana,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  detached  masses  of  coarse  brown  I 
sandstone.    Here  the  islands  of  the  Parana  afford  excellent  fael  | 
for  steamers,  which  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  it* 

**  Above,  but  near  Chapitan,  is  the  estancia  of  an  Englishman,  \ 
which  runs  for  twenty  miles  along  the  river.  The  improvements  1 
around  the  dwelling,  the  wire  fence  protecting  well-cultivated 
grounds,  gave  the  impression  that,  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  un* 
rivaled  climate,  this  estanciero  had  brought  aroimd  him  aU  the 
order  and  comfort  of  a  British  homestead.  Three  miles  beyond 
we  passed  the  point  where  the  Colastine  branches  off  from  the 
Parana,  and,  anchoring  off  the  lower  end  of  the  islands  Trt-s  Cruces 
— *  Three  Crosses,'  obtained  observations  for  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

**  Thirty-five  mUes  above  bepns  the  bank  of  Feliciana.  It  ex- 
tends twenty -two  miles,  and  is  broken  only  by  some  small  streams^  ^ 
among  which  are  the  Arroyos  Gonzales,  Hondo,  and  Verde, 
which  take  their  rise  within  the  province  of  Entre  Kios.  Its! 
strata  of  limestone,  white  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  clay,  retain  a  re- 
markable uniformity  of  depth  throughout  to  Ph'agua  Point ;  and 
though  the  bank  is  broken,  as  alluded  to,  it  reappears  with  the 
same  formation  in  the  continuation  of  the  range, 

**  Three  miles  beyond  the  last  point  at  which  observations  were  ' 
obtained  there  is  in  mid-channel  an  isolated  ledge  of  rocks  three  i 
feet  below  the  surface  at  low  water,  and  yet  there  is  no  appear- 
ance on  either  shore  of  any  such  fonnation.     It  d(jes  not,  however, 
in  the  least  impede  navigation,  the  channel  being  wide  on  each ' 
side,  with  a  depth  of  ninety-six  feet. 

'^  La  Paz  is  a  village  of  two  himdred  inhabitants ;  made  obser- 
vations to  determine  its  position;  it  is  just  within  the  boundary- 
line  which  separates  Corrientes  and  Entre  Bios — a  miserable  place ! 
The  buildings  all  of  adobe ;  not  even  a  plaza,  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  Spanish  villages.     It  contains  a  chapel  of  adobe,  the  bel- 
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fry,  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  kid  across  two  upright  posts, 
boasts  tkree  bells,  which  make  a  pleasant  chime,  and  simimon  the 
people  to  morning  and  evening  prayer.  I  cidled  on  the  highest 
dignitary  of  the  place^  the  *  Gele  de  Politica,*  After  the  visual 
offers  of  civility,  cigars  were  passed  round;  took  leave,  and  called 
on  the  second  dignitary,  the  curate,  who  was  a  native  of  Madrid, 
and  had  only  been  in  the  country  nine  months.     He  was  hand- 

isome^  intelligent,  and  pohshed,  and  seemed  contented  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  pastor  to  these  simple  jx?ople,  lie  had  a 
garden,  the  only  one  of  La  Paz,  and  in  it  he  had  bmught  to  per- 
fection a  limited  variety  of  vegetables,  among  vrhich  was  the 
cauliflower,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen ;  but  his  success  had  not 
Btimolated  the  villagers  U^  a  similar  experiment.  The  people 
live  on  beef  every  day  of  the  year,  and  every  year  of  their  hves, 
and  cans  too  little  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  begin  their  culti- 
vation. 

"The  pastures  of  this  neighborhood  are  very  fine;  the  horses 
and  homed  cattle  of  the  sun-ounding  country  celebrated.  The 
growth  of  wood  is  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  main  river, 
but  extends  for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  skirts  all  the 

J  smaU  streams  that  find  an  outlet  into  the  Parana.  By  agreement 
with  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  an  abundxmt  supply  may  be  ob- 
tained for  steamers. 

"  &*nor  Antonio  Descalso  supplied  the  Water  Witch,  and  would 
gladly  enter  into  similar  contracts.  This  port  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Parana — ^Bajada— with  this  advantage,  that  the  shore  may  be 
more  nearly  approached.  A  chain  of  low  sandy  islands  between 
ihe  channel  and  the  main  land  protects  it  from  the  strengtli  of  the 

'  ctnreat  As  the  anchorage  was  good,  we  *cast  ofi"*'  tlie  coal-hulk^ 
which  had  been  thus  far  in  tow  of  the  Water  Witch  fi^om  Monte- 
video, secured  her  here  as  our  coal  depots  and,  having  made  the 
usa&l  observations,  proceeded  on  our  voyage  up  the  riven 

**  Throe  and  a  half  mOes  fi'ora  La  Paz  we  reached  the  pass  of 
Btm  Juan,  and  found  a  depth  of  but  ten  feet  water,  caused  by  nu- 

I  jneroos  islands,  which  extend  for  some  distance,  and  form  various 

t  ehaiuietei  making  this  the  most  difficult  pass  we  encountered,  and 
■nbflequenlly  ascertained  it  to  be  the  worst  in  the  river.  Howev- 
er, a  afaoal  with  a  depth  of  ten  feet  at  low  water  can  scarcely  be 
eoMidered  a  serious  obstacle  in  river  navigation.  Siin  Juan  is 
fiyor  hundred  and  forty-five  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Up  to  this 
fdiee  the  least  depth  wo  had  obtained  was  fourteen  feet ;  and  it  is 
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fair  to  infer  that  at  ttis  time  the  Water  Witch  was  not  in  the  chan- 
nel, for  but  one  or  two  ca^ts  of  the  lead  gave  so  little  water." 

In  this  neighborhood  the  officers  had  fine  opportunities  of  show- j 
ing  their  skill  as  sportsmen.     We  were  now  dependent  upon  guns] 
and  fishing-lines  for  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions ;  and  so  teeming 
with  animal  life  was  both  land  and  water,  that  the  mess-table  waa-l 
not  only  abimdantlj  supplied  with  delicious  game  and  fish^  but^ 
with  encouraging  success,  we  added  to  our  collections  in  natural 
history. 

Near  La  Paz,  Lieutenant  Amen  brought  down  a  fine  swan ;  it 
was  our  first,  and  secured  as  a  specimen.  The  Perdu  grandc — lai^6 J 
partridge,  Pavo  del  Monld — wild  turkey,  or  turkey  of  the  woods,  | 
and  the  Gallina  ikl  Mo/rk — wild  hen,  were  found  in  quantities, 
and  would  be  esteemed  as  delicacies  on  a  Lucullian  table ;  but, 
forcol  to  live  upon  them  for  some  weeks,  we  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  them  for  a  good  butcher's  joint. 

Fmm  latitude  80°  44'  8",  four  miles  beyond  La  Paz,  the  general 
course  of  the  river  is  north  u]>  to  29°  11'  south,  ninety-three  miles 
by  difference  of  latitude,  and  ninety-eight  by  the  sinuositiea  of  the 
chamiel ;  a  remarkable  directness,  its  windings  differing  from  a  ^ 
right  line  only  five  miles.  At  this  point,  VueUa  del  Nork—^*'  Bend 
of  the  North,'^  the  river,  as  if  wearied  of  a  direct  course,  winds 
about  in  a  most  extraordinaiy  manner,  now  north^  here  south, 
through  sixteen  pomts  of  the  compass*  Among  the  islands  which 
cause  the  shallow  channels  of  San  Juan^  numerous  changes  are 
constantly  taking  place.  This  may  be  discovered  by  comparing 
the  charts  of  Captain  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  who  made,  in  1847,  a  miming 
survey  of  the  Parana  to  Corrientes,  with  the  charts  of  our  expedi- 
tion, the  surveys  for  which  were  made  in  1853  and  1854.  Not 
only  the  channels,  but  the  appearance  of  the  river  were  in  some 
places  materially  changed.  Islands  have  been  enlarged,  others 
reduced  in  size ;  some  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  their  po- 
sitions, as  marked  upon  bis  chart,  are  now,  in  some  instances,  the 
channel  of  the  river.  The  track  of  the  Water  Witch  at  the  lower 
pass  of  San  Juan  passes  directly  over  the  position  of  an  island 
marked  on  Sullivan's  charts.  This  proves  nothing  wrong  in  his  j 
surveys ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  showing  the  remarkable  phys^ 
ical  changes  constantly  produced  by  the  action  of  the  current%l 
which,  if  watched  and  studied  with  care,  would  doubtless  develop 
some  interej;ting  law  of  nature  governing  and  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  these  waters. 
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On  leaying  La  Paz,  we  had  on  the  left  bank  the  province  of 
Corrientes,  on  the  right ''  El  gran  Chaco."  In  latitude  30^^  20'»  the 
River  EsptniUa,  an  miiuaportant  stream,  that  takes  its  rise  in  the 
province  of  Corricntes,  disembogues  in  the  Parana ;  and  ne^ir  this 
place  we  saw  two  capibaras  or  capinchas  on  the  bank,  which  our 
carbinea  soon  enabled  us  to  secure  as  specimens.  They  were  male 
and  female ;  the  fonner  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  and  meas- 
uring in  length  three  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  the  female  nine- 
tjone  pounds,  and  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length.  It  seems  to 
fonn  a  link  between  the  hare  and  the  hog,  having  the  mouth  and 
teeth  of  the  former,  and  the  head,  skin,  antl  hair  of  the  latter.  A 
thick  membrane  unites  four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on  the  hind 
foot,  making  them  semi- web-footed.  The  male  may  be  distinguish- 
ed  trom  the  female  by  a  homy  protuberance  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
OQ  the  nose.  Both  have  a  similar  prominence  on  each  hind  leg 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length.  It  feeds  on  vegetables,  and  is 
never  seen  at  any  distance  from  a  lake  or  river,  iato  which  it  dash- 

[  es  at  full  speed  when  pursued ;  sometimes  precipitating  itself  from 
banks  of  twenty  feet  elevation,  and  diving  under  the  water,  w^here 
it  will  remain  for  several  minutes.    When  not  in  motion,  it  is  in- 

I'Variubly  seen  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  its  inactive,  clumsy  move- 
ments on  land  would  make  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  jaguai^,  did  not 
its  instinct  teach  it  to  seek  protection  in  the  water.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  hog,  and,  had  we 

tjiql  been  suppUed  with  such  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  we  might 
regartied  it  as  a  delicacy ;  it  was  served  up  by  some  of  the 

'men  at  their  messes,  and  its  savory  odor  made  it  quite  a  tempting 
dish* 

"iScptem&T  6(h.  Atmosphere  clear,  sky  cloudless.  Witnessed  an 
'  "J  spectacle,  I  called  the  pilot's  attention  to  a  black 
..  .  .  -:.  -vj  northeast  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching. 
Eyeing  it  attentively  for  a  minute  through  the  telescope,  he  pro- 
nounced it  a  swarm  of  locusts.  They  caine  at  last  in  myriads^ 
dArkening  the  air.  Some  fell  on  deck,  or  were  caught  by  the  rig- 
ging and  spam.  They  were  migrating  from  a  part  of  the  country 
which  they  had  denuded  of  all  vegetation,  to  new  fields  or  orchards 
dcstmed  to  share  the  same  fate/'  Subsequently,  hi  Paraguay,  I  had 
an  Opi"H)rtunity  of  witnessing  their  destructive  i>ower.  A  swarm 
tookpoaaeasion  of  an  orange  grove,  which  in  a  short  time  was  left 
M  leafleas  as  the  0T<jhftrds  of  northern  latitudes  in  mid-winter. 
The  young  locusts,  before  they  make  their  first  flight,  are  the  most 
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destnictiTe.  Fortunately,  for  the  laboM  of  man  would  be  of  little j 
avail  did  a  oontrary  law  prevail,  these  visitations  arc  not  frequer 
or  even  annual ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  from  observation 
of  the  habits  of  these  insects,  know  when  they  may  expect  to  suB-' 
far  from  their  ravages.  The  beginning  of  October  is  the  season  at 
which  they  usually  appear.  They  swarm  in  myriads,  having  the 
appearance^  as  we  saw  them,  of  a  dark,  threatening  cloud;  and  on 
their  approach,  a  number  of  persons  collect,  who,  with  whoops, 
yells,  and  deafening  noisci^,  sometimes  succeed  in  driving  away  the 
plague;  but  should  they  settle  upon  a  tract  of  uncultivated  land  in 
the  vicinity,  it  is  then  well  understood  that  the  surrounding  vege- 
tation will  suffer.  They  deposit  their  eggs ;  in  December  the  young 
locusts  appear,  and  before  the  first  flight  in  February,  spread  over 
neighboring  orchards  and  fields,  'feeding  continuously  for  several 
weeks. 

My  journal  remincb  me  that  this  is  the  first  night  we  have  sut^ 
fered  from  musquitoes,  but  wo  are  well  supplied  with  nets  and  bar 

^^  Scfi^tember  7(k,  No  longer  in  sight  of  the  high  lands  of  Corrien- 
tes.  The  course  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  numberless  and 
nameless  islands,  also  the  mouths  of  various  riachos,  some  of  whic 
course  through  the  firm  lands  on  the  left  bank  before  again  unife^l 
ing  with  the  main  river,  thus  afibrding  convenient  access  to  the' 
cstancias.  In  latitude  29°  50',  at  Riacho  Timbo,  got  one  east  of 
the  lead  often  feet,  there  being  immediately  below  and  above  it  a 
depth  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  feet.  I  designate  only  the  shal- 
lowest points  of  the  river,  which  call  for  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  pilot  Throughout,  with  thes^  exceptions,  the  invariable  depth 
was  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet.  At  Paso  Patil  it  is  again  divided 
into  many  branches.    Here  we  found  a  depth  of  but  ten  feet" 

Wlxile  m  the  act  of  anchoring  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  thaJ 
channel,  we  saw  a  deer  swimming  majesticiilly  from  the  east  to  the] 
west  bank.    It  offered  an  occasion  not  only  of  securing  a  specimen|| 
but  fine  sport  for  officers  and  men.    A  boat  was  soon  engaged  imj 
the  cliase,  which  was  kept  up  for  some  time  with  great  spirit,  and 
inflnitoly  to  the  amusement  of  those  looking  on  from  the  Wat 
Witch.    Its  movements  and  speed  were  wonderful,  calling  forth! 
our  admiration  as  it  turned  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  of* 
again  dashed  forwai*d,  but  evading  capture  by  the  most  skillful 
manoeuvres.     As  we  were  anxious  to  secure  it  alive,  that  its  skiB  j 
might  be  preserved  perfect,  the  chances  of  escape  for  the  noble  an* 
tmaJ  were  great.    The  lasso,  thrown  in  gaucho  style,  at  last  did  it 
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work ;  a  de^erate  struggle  then  commenced,  but  was  soon  ended 
by  a  skillful  blow  dealt  d  la  matador  by  one  of  the  party.  Because 
of  ita  enonnous  si25e,  it  was  with  difficulty  gotten  into  the  boat. 
It  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and  measured  in 
length  eighty  inches  without  the  tail ;  around  the  bo<:ly  forty -eight 
inchea,  and  forty-four  in  height.  Its  color  was  a  reddish-brown, 
hair  long  and  thick ;  in  many  points  answeiing  to  the  gttxiza  pucu 
of  Azara,  but  again  there  were  striking  peculiaritiea  in  whidi  they 
differed  widely.  There  was  a  remarkable  cavity  of  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  under  each  eye,  emitting  a  powcrfid  odor  of  musk ;  also 
a  cheese-like  substance  of  most  offensive  smell  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  tti  a  sack,  with  a  conduit  into  the  nostrils.  The  people 
of  the  country  told  ua  that,  to  make  the  flesh  of  this  deer  palatable, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  out  these  offensive  parts  before  life  was  ex* 
tinct  We  had  no  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment,  but  a 
saddle  of  this  specimen,  served  up  in  go<.xl  style  at  our  tabic,  set  at 
defiance  the  keenest  appetite,  so  strongly  did  it  savor  of  musk. 
We  were  also  told  that,  as  a  means  of  defense  when  pursued,  it 
exhales,  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  an  odor  so  offensive  as  to 
deter  both  men  and  dogs  from  the  chase.  We  know  that  natnre 
pio\Hde8  some  atiimals  with  a  similar  power  of  protection,  and  it 
b  not  improbable  that  this  species  of  deer  may  possess  it ;  but  in 
its  pursuit,  which  was  on  water,  this  peculiarity  was  not  perceived 
by  the  party  from  the  Water  Witch. 

B'ifleen  miles  above,  we  anchored  to  examine  the  Paso  Patil,  lat- 
itude 29  *^16'-  We  passed  the  jimction  of  the  Riacho  Caragiiatay, 
which  branches  off  from  the  main  river  thirteen  miles  by  its  coiirso, 
but  in  a  right  line  five.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  aL^e  (so  called 
by  ihe  Guarani  Indians),  which,  in  treathig  of  Paraguay,  I  shall  de- 
scribe. It  b  there  found  in  great  al>uudance ;  is  one  of  tlie  most 
valuable  indigenous  products  of  that  rich  country,  and  will  doubt- 
kai  become,  in  course  of  time,  an  article  of  trade. 

Wo  had  advanced  two  miles  when  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Riiicbci  San  Geronimo,  flowing  into  the  Parana  from  the  Chaco, 
It  biunches  off  from  the  main  river  seventeen  miles  above,  and  is 
mmed  from  a  Jesuit  establishment,  formed  at  that  point  in  1748, 
SDiODg  the  celebrated  Apibones.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  al- 
lliOQgh  it  numbered  at  one  period  four  hundred  and  eighty  souls. 

The  river  here  makes  the  Vuelta  del  Norte,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, and  describes  an  S ;  then  takes  a  direction  of  N.N.E»,  which 
if  maiiLlidns  to  latitude  28^  40'  south,  and  thence,  to  the  town  of 
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Comentes,  the  general  couise  of  nortli.     The  country  is  low  onl 
both  sides  up  to  latitude  29*"  01'  south,  when  the  firm  lands 
have  an  elevation  of  forty  feet. 

Sixteen  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  riverj  fix>m  the  Vuelta  del 
Norte,  we  anchored  off*  the  mouth  of  the  Goya^  on  which  is  situated 
a  town  of  the  same  name  three  miles  above;  at  the  season  of  loW| 
water  vessels  of  more  than  four  feet  draught  can  not  make  a  near 
approach.    I  visited  the  authorities  of  Goya^  and  received  the  usuall 
civiUtics,  which  every  native  of  this  country,  however  humble  hial 
position  or  deficient  hi  education,  knows  how  to  ofter  in  the  mos 
pleasing  manner. 

The  town  has  7000  inhabitants^  and  possesses  considerable  trade,  j 
It  is  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  a  fine  back-country — the  in* 
terior  of  Corricntes — ^which  receives,  in  return,  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise.   There  is  nothing  prepossessing  in  the  appearance  of 
Goya,  or  the  immediate  siurrounding  country ;  it  is  low,  and  the 
pastures  are  less  rich  than  those  of  other  parte  of  the  province. 
Civil  wars  have  left  their  desolating  mark  upon  this  part  of  Cor- J 
rientes.     Cattle  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  people  diverted  front! 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  to  fighting  among  themselvea*! 
A  liappier  system  will  doubtless  prevail  under  the  existing  Con-J 
federation.     Even  at  this  time,  the  trade  in  hides  and  tallow  is  i 
very  considerable.   Having  accomplished  our  business  in  the  town, 
in  descending  the  river  to  the  Water  Witch,  we  saw  two  capinchas 
seated  upon  the  bank.     They  allowed  the  boat  to  approach  with* 
in  half  of  its  length,  when,  with  the  grunt  of  a  hog,  they  dashed 
into  the  thicket.     The  boat^s  crew  were  soon  in  pursuit,  but  had 
scarcely  entered  the  bushes  at  different  points,  when  the  animals 
bounded  forth,  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the  river.    With 
some  management,  the  capincha  might  easily  be  secured  on  land,, . 
as  its  movements  are  awkward  and  slow.     Each  man,  on  this  ooi 
casion,  thought  that  another  had  allowed  the  game  to  escape ;  but! 
all  had  some  sport,  and  a  ctipineha  chase  will  doubtless  serve  as] 
the  foundation  for  a  long  yarn  in  their  next  man-of-war  cruise.  < 
The  usual  observations  were  made  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Goya. 

We  had  ascended  about  eight  miles,  where  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  attains  an  elevation  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  which  continues  unbroken  t<:»  the  town  of  Bella  Vista,  in  lati- 
tude 28°  29'  south,  longitude  69''  07'  02''  west.  On  this  range  are 
some  fine  estancias.    The  dw^ellings  on  these  estates  are  generally 
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of  adobe,  thatched,  with  neither  gardens  nor  ornamented  grounds 
about  them,  but  lovely  orange-groves.  These  are  not  only  profi^ 
able,  but  the  delicious  i^bade  they  afford  renders  them  the  favorite 
resort  for  the  siesta.  On  the  right  bunk  the  lands  of  the  Chaco 
rise  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  continue  at  this  height  for 
some  miles,  when  thej  are  again  broken  by  low  islands.  This 
elevation  characterizes  generally  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  throughout  the  Chaco. 

Twenty  miles  above  Goya  wc  found  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  channel  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  the  Island  of  Tunas.  It 
tbenoe  skirts  the  left  bank  until  within  a  few  miles  of  Bella  Vista, 
wbet^  its  course  is  again  broken  by  a  number  of  islands.  Two 
miles  above  Tunas  we  were  compelled  to  anchor  and  make  an  ex- 
amination of  its  course.  Here  is  a  pass,  throughout  which  the 
channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  with  a  depth  of  but  Um  feet ;  it 
extends  for  a  short  distance  only.  Just  below  Bella  Vista,  the 
left  bank  rises  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  forming  a  bluff  called 
Ouayailaf  from  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  that  name,  who  formerly 
claimed  the  surrounding  country,  A  renmant  of  these  Indiana 
now  quiet  and  demi-civilized,  still  occupy  a  few  huts  in  the  vicinity. 

Bella  Vista  has  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  boasts  a 
Plaza,  a  churcb,  and  commandaiicia,  or  office  of  the  commander  of 
the  district.  I  found  here  one  of  our  countrymen,  who  had  estab- 
li^ed  himself  in  the  neigbborhood  fi>r  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
ootton,  which  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  is  said  to  produce  abun* 
dantly  for  Meen  years ;  that  of  the  best  quality  is  the  product  of 
the  first  and  second  years,  1  learned  subsequently  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  enterprise.  There  is  :xho  residing  here  an  En- 
gliahman,  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  molasses  and 
igtuilfdieute.  Corn  is  the  principal  cereal,  but  grown  only  for 
lioma  oonsumption,  though  it  might  be  made  an  article  of  profit- 
able trade*  The  oranges  and  peaches  are  of  excellent  quality. 
ladeedy  Nature  seems  to  have  exhausted  her  bounty  upon  these 
Aigentism  States.  They  have  the  products  of  temperate  and  trop- 
ical zones ;  their  woods  and  flora  are  rarely  equaled ;  the  climate 
m  neither  enervating  nor  severe,  and  the  atmosphere  never  laden 
with  mi^nna.    What  a  land  of  promise  to  European  emigrants ! 

So  imxious  are  the  government  and  people  to  induce  immigra- 
tion, that  knda  are  freely  given.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  every 
where  made  available  to  trade,  through  the  natural  canalization, 
formed  by  branches  which,  diverging  from  the  main  rivers,  and 
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eoorsing  for  a  long  distance  tkrough  the  interior  country,  again 
iind  an  outlet  in  the  central  waters.  With  the  mechaaical  aids  of 
this  progressiye  age,  the  labor  of  one  man  would  be  eq\iul  to  that 
of  ten  in  regions  less  favored.  The  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Chaco 
might  furnish  herdsmen  and  farm-assistants.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  successful  experiments  on  the  western  borders,  with  these  In* 
dians  as  laborers. 

While  at  anchor  off  Bella  Vista  for  a  night,  the  officers  amused 
themselves  by  a  mode  of  fishing  Cxmiliar  to  me^  from  having  seen 
it  practiced  along  the  shares  of  York  Eivcr,  in  Virginia.  Vast 
quantities  of  a  species  of  fish^  known  in  the  Chesapeake  as  the 
**  Jumping  Mullet,"  are  found  in  thi^  part  of  the  Parana,  Push- 
ing quietly  up  stre^im  after  dark,  with  the  shoal  between  the  fish- 
ing-party and  the  shore,  the  men  rapped  on  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
the  frightened  fish  leaped  out  of  the  water  in  every  direction, 
huridrcds  at  the  same  time  jumping  into  the  boat  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  the  whole  ship's  company  were  in  this  manner  sup- 
plied with  a  mess.  In  York  River  the  fishermen  carry  a  light 
eIevaU:'d  some  three  or  four  feet,  and  cover  theii'  boats  with  twigs 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  prisoners. 

The  numerous  islands  above  and  below  Bella  Vista  cause  sev- 
eral difficult  passes,  where  we  found  a  depth  of  but  ten  feet.  The 
most  intricate  is  three  miles  above,  where  the  channel,  with  a 
width  of  three  quiirters  of  a  mile,  forms  a  serpentine  figure.  Pass- 
ing near  the  island  of  Tobaco,  fifteen  miles  above  Bella  Vista,  one 
of  the  crank  straps  broke^  which  obliged  us  to  anchor  for  repairs. 

I  landed  on  Tobaco  Island  with  my  gun  in  search  of  specimens. 
Monkeys  chattered  in  the  trees  above  our  heads,  I  shot  four,  cor- 
resjK>nding  to  the  species  "  Cbrazcr,"  described  by  Azara*  One  of 
them  lived  for  some  minutes;  it  touched  its  wound,  looked  at  the 
blood,  then  at  me  with  a  glance  piteous  and  reproachful ;  its  moans 
were  plaintive,  and  really  touching  firom  their  resemblance  to  those 
of  a  human  being,  I  resolved  never  again  to  shoot  a  monkey. 
The  pilots  who  was  with  me,  shot  a  Ciconia,  an  enormous  bird,  a 
species  of  stork.  One  of  the  sailors,  from  a  nest  on  the  lop  of  a 
lofty  tree,  secured  two  young  ones,  and,  hoping  to  preserve  them 
alive,  we  took  them  on  board.  For  a  few  days  they  thrived,  and 
I  imagined  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  rearing  them,  but 
I  was  disappointed.  The  skins  of  the  monkeys  and  old  birds 
were  brought  home  in  good  condition ;  those  of  the  yoxmg  ones 
were  too  delicate  for  preservation. 
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'*  Our  damage  repmrcd,  we  proceeded.  Passed  the  Riacho  Natu 
on  the  Chaco  side^  in  the  same  parallel  m  Tobaco  IslaDd.  The 
river  now  courses  east  for  ten  miles,  when  it  again  assumes' a 
Dortherly  direction.  ITie  right  bank  within  this  distance  is  known 
in  the  country  as  Chimbola  coast" 

I  could  not  learn  the  origin  of  this  designation,  but  it  is  very 
usual  t^  find  diflerent  sections  of  the  banks  distinguished  by  some 
particular  name,  occasionally  derived  fi'om  that  of  the  present  or 
former  owners. 

At  the  point  where  the  Parana  pursues  a  northerly  coarse,  the 
Riacho  Natu  branches  off,  and  two  miles  above  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Taquari  Chico,  which  rises  in  the  Chaco.  Its  banks, 
so  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  well  wooded,  and  there  was  a 
quantity  of  timber  cut,  ready  for  use.  I  found  uniformly  great 
dtlBculty  in  procuring  any  information  of  the  interior  of  the  Chaco; 
but,  from  the  appearance  of  its  banks,  and  the  growth  upon  them, 
I  decided  that  the  Taquari  Chico  was  not  a  riacho,  but  a  river. 
Oi>posite  its  mouth  is  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  five  miles 
above  is  the  little  \dl!age  of  Capilla  del  SefLor — **  Chapel  of  the 
Lord/'  on  the  elevated  land  of  the  left  bank.  An  island  inter- 
oepta  the  view  when  on  the  same  parallel ;  and  between  it  and  the 
mAiB  liind  courses  a  riacho  of  equal  width  with  the  main  ehunnel, 
w^hich  Bome  years  past  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  usual  size, 
bat  it  now  admits  only  of  the  passage  of  boats. 

PaasiugthiB  island,  we  had  again  the  firm  lands  of  Corrientes, 
wnahed  by  the  waters  of  the  main  river  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  to  the  estancia  Domingo  de  la  Torre,  This  is  the  property 
of  Dan  Pedro  Domingo  de  la  Torre,  and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
dtitst  estancias  in  the  province.  It  is  famous  for  its  orange-groves, 
in  which  there  are  five  thousand  trees  in  full  bearing,  and  the  same 
namber  coming  on ;  the  net  profit  from  it  is,  os  I  learned,  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  the  facilities  of  navigation  ren- 
der the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  profitable;  and  though  the  oranges 
erf  Corrieutes  are  not  equal,  either  in  size  or  quality,  to  those  of 
Brazil  or  Paraguay,  they  are  good,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
Dol  only  in  the  markets  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  all  the  villages 
and  towns  of  the  countr)%  Next  to  bee^  it  ia  among  all  classes 
tht  principal  and  favorite  article  of  food,  and  my  only  astonish- 
ment IB  that  groves  are  not  to  be  found  on  all  the  estancias  of  the 
country,  where  soil  and  climate  both  favor  their  propagation. 

For  the  first  time,  we  met  with  the  Gimilote^  a  species  of  water- 
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lily,  which  floats  with  the  current,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
rifling  of  the  waters  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river.  This  plant 
grows  with  great  rapidity  during  the  season  of  low  water»  near  i 
the  banks,  but  at  the  rise  it  is  rooted  up  and  carried  down  by  the 
current  Here,  too,  we  could  see  the  effect  of  the  mingling  of  the 
waters  of  the  Parana  and  Vermejo.  The  latter^  flowing  through 
a  more  recent  aUuvial  formation,  and  with  a  current  of  one  third 
greater  velocity^  rushes  into  the  comparatively  limpid  waters  of 
the  Parana,  carrying  an  immense  quantity  of  detritus. 

Corrientes  is  twelve  miles  above  the  Estancia  Domingo  de  la 
Torre,  Between  these  two  points,  on  the  right  bank,  a  riachu- 
elo  and  a  more  important  stream,  the  Rio  Negro,  flow  into  the 
Parana  from  the  Chaco.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  affords  good  boat 
navigation  for  a  long  distance  into  the  interior.  Fine  timber  is 
found  on  the  banks,  which  is  floated  down  to  its  mouth,  and  re- 
ceived on  board  of  vessels  below. 

We  anchored  ofl*  Corrientes  on  the  23d  of  Septemben  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  governor,  Sefior  Don  Juan  PujoU  As  it  was  an 
official  call,  it  was  made  at  La  Ca^a  M  Kstath — **  The  State  House, '• 
a  one-sttDried  q\iadrangular  building  of  brick,  with  a  wide  entrance 
leading  to  a  court,  upon  which  opened  all  the  roception  rooms 
and  offices.  As  my  name  was  announex^d  in  entering^  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  seated  at  a  long  table  covered  with  business-look- 
ing documents,  rose,  and  advanced  with  many  courteous  expres- 
sions of  welcome.  Placmg  me  upon  a  sofa,  he  seated  himself,  and, 
after  the  usual  civilities,  turned  the  conversation  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  rivers.  He  spoke  with  deep  interest  of  the  benefit  it 
would  confer  upon  the  Argentine  States,  and  alluded  to  the  iso- 
lated condition  which  the  sel^h  policy  of  Rosas  had  imposed^ 
upon  them,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  the  people  as  to 
the  wealth  of  their  own  resources.  Our  expedition,  he  hoped, 
would  stimulate  immigration  and  commercial  enterj>rise  toward 
La  Plata.  Governor  Pujol  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence  and  education ;  and  after  an  interview  and  conversation 
protracted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  official  visit,  by  a  manifest ' 
disposition  on  his  part  to  do  so,  I  left  him,  with  the  assurance 
that  any  aid  in  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  our  work  would 
be  givem  These  professions  were  made  with  apparent  sincerity, 
and  I  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  they  were  acted  j 
out  in  good  faith. 

The  following  day  the  governor,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  re- 
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turned  my  visit,  and  was  welcomed  on  board  the  first  United 
States  man-of-war  that  had  touched  at  Corrientes.  I  explained 
to  him  that,  fitted  up  for  an  exploring  expedition,  we  hesitated 
to  call  her  a  war  steamer,  but  eoukl  show  him  some  fire-arnas  of 
the  latest  improvement,  in  the  examination  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed great  interest* 

Comentes  has  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Parana^  twenty  miles  below  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay.     It  has  an  extended  water-front,  and  the  anchorage 
admits  of  a  near  approach  to  the  shore,  where  vessels  are  re- 
raoved  from  the  influence  of  the  currents.    The  town  is  laid  out 
in  the  usaiU  style  of  Spanish  American  cities,  with  streets  inter- 
secting eatjh  other  at  right  angles.     There  are  several  churches 
of  Dome  architectural  pretension,  but  generally  the  buildings  are 
^ied,  with  "  azoteas/*     The  better  class  of  private  dwell- 
...^    ...c  of  brick,  very  spacious,  with  open  coiurts  adorned  with 
omng?e-trees  and  gay  flowers.     They  are  all  ne-atly  plastered  and 
■  whitowaflhcd  on  the  exterior.     The  interior  aiTangements,  with- 
out any  effort  at  decoration,  iire  comfortalile.     The  rooms  are 
csongtructed  with  a  special  regard  to  the  climate,  and,  with  the 
consideration,  sunply  but  appropriately  furnished,     I  ahall 
lugain  allude  to  this  place,  as  the  operations  of  the  expedition 
liObliged  ufl  subsequently  to  visit  it. 

Before  proceeding  fartber,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  note 
.one  or  two  lacts  connected  with  our  passage  up  the  " Parana," 
to  sum  up  the  names  and  distances  of  the  most  prominent 
from  its  mouth  at  Martin  Garcia  to  its  junction  with  the 
i  „.^^  uay.     It  must  be  remembercd  that  the  Water  Witch,  with  a 
draught  of  nine  feet,  ascended  the  Parana  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  season  of  low  water,  when  the  pilot  pronounced  the 
river  lower  than  usual ;  that  she  encountered  no  shoal  which  she 
ocmid  not  pass  over  with  that  draught,  and  that  the  least  depth 
■erer  ithown  by  the  lead  in  the  channel  was  nine  feet     The  navi- 
ion  i©  attended  with  no  danger ;  there  are  neither  rocks  nor 
ten  trees  lo  impede  the  way,  and,  notwithstanding  the  shifting 
I  channel  whi<.^ii  annually  takes  place  at  some  points,  there  is 
nOwajt  one  open  with  the  usual  depth  of  water.     The  velocity  of 
the  current  in  two  and  a  half  miles  the  hour.    The  rise  of  the  wa- 
to*,  which  Ix^gins  in  December,  is  about  twelve  feet*     It  reaches 
iia  maximum  in  February'  and  March,  and  its  miaimimi  in  August 
There  is  also  a  partial  rise  of  six  feet  in  October,  which,  rapid  and 
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transient,  continues  one  month,  then  fells  to  its  former  level  in  the 
same  epaoe  of  time.  From  Diamante  upward  there  are  fine  woods^ 
and  much  of  it  is  excellent  as  fuel  for  steamers ;  beef  and  fruits 
may  be  purchased  at  all  the  towns,  and  game  and  fish  had  for  the 
trouble  of  seeking  them.  But  the  Spanish  Americans  care  little 
for  this  latter  food — indeed,  they  are  prejudiced  against  it;  and 
above  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  hirge  foreign  population  gives  rise 
to  a  demand  for  it,  the  people,  neither  for  trade  nor  amusement, 
employ  themselves  in  fishing. 

The  confiuence  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  is  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  country  on  both  sides  is  fer- 
tile, and  above  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  firm  lands,  there  are  nu- 
merous estanciaa,  extending  from  the  river  banks  for  many  mOes 
into  the  interior.  I  have  been  filled  with  amazement  at  the  re- 
sources of  these  **  riverine"  provinces^  and  their  availability,  with- 
out the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  or  even  the  usual  obstruc- 
tions of  river  navigation,  for  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Id  this  course  of  one  thousand  miles,  the  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits, 
woods,  and  flora  of  almost  every  zone  may  be  grown  to  perfection, 
as  is  proved  by  the  actual  products  under  the  present  primitive 
i^ystem  of  ciilture.  The  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  re- 
markably fine,  and  their  existing  numbers,  spite  of  the  civil  wan? 
which  have  distracted  the  country,  show  the  extraordinary  adapl- 
ability  of  the  climate  and  natural  pastures  to  their  increase.  The 
population  is  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  an  extended  and  im- 
mediate trade ;  and  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Chaeo,  are  quiet  or  semi-ci%dlized.  The  climate  is 
benign,  even  in  low,  marshy  neighborhoods^  as  experienced  by 
ourselves,  and  attested  by  many  writers,  particularly  A^sara,  who  < 
was  employed  by  the  Spanish  government  to  run  the  boundary- 
line  between  its  possessions  and  those  of  Portugal,  and  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  this  work.  The  Spanish  Americans 
and  Mestizos  we  met  with  were  uniformly  friendly  and  hospitable, 
and  the  cities  and  small  towns  offer  some  agreeable  society.  Be- 
yond or  above  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  neither  Protestant  schools 
nor  churches,  but  there  is  nothing  forbidding  them  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

The  distances  of  points  alluded  to  in  the  ascent  of  the  Parana, 
between  it.s  mouth  or  *' Martin  Garcia**  and  **Cerito,"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Paraguay,  are,  in  statute  miles,  as  follows : 


TABLE  OF  DISTANCES. 

From  Martin  G&rcia  to  the  Ouazu 24  mile^ 

^    Guaztt*  to  San  Pedro nS  ^' 

"     8m  Pedro  to  San  Nichoks 40  - 

^'      ''       *'       toObligado 10  ** 

»  **  S&D  Nicholas  to  Arrojo  del  Medio     *     *     .     *  2  " 

•*  *^         •**         to  Iteario      .,*....  52  " 

'•    EoBario  to  8an  Lorenio 14J  ** 

"  **      to  niouth  of  the  Cacarafia .     -     .     ,     .  23  ** 

**          **      to  Dmmaat^ .  6T  *'' 

'*     Diamante  to  Parana 3ti  '* 

*'     Pitnina  to  U  Paz 102  ■ 

»*    U  Ptiz  to  Goya 145  '- 

**    Goya  to  Bella  Vista 53  *• 

*'    iJcJla  Vista  t^  Corrientea S*l  -' 

**    Corrientes  to  Cerito 18  " 
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The  Waterfr  of  the  Paragaay  and  Parana.-*Alflucnta  of  tbo  Parapuay. — Enter 
lbs  Territory  of  Parajfoay. — Salute  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Navj  of  the  Rppablir 
of  Faiiigtiay. — Visit  from  the  Admiral — Boimdaries  of  the  South  American  Ec- 
pohlici* — Banks  of  Ihc  Paraguay. — Palm-trees  and  bettutifid  Scenery. — Gu&rdiaa 
and  Fiqaetcs* — Tre«  Bocac^. — Guardia  Ilumaitii. — Prcsidcat  I*j^pez  and  the  Bra- 
dfiaii  Squadron.— Vormejo  River.— Fill ur. — Canu.— Caranday  Palm. — The  Ti- 
blqnajL — Salatc  of  Musketry. — Villa  Fronca, — The  Commnndante.— The  Laa- 
•o  and  Bolas. — Oliva. — Villa  Villctn. — A  Cigar  with  the  Commandante. — ^San 
AntMiio. — Mount  Lambare.— Arrival  at  Asuncion. — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Para- 

AfTCB  remaining  tliree  days  at  Corrientes,  we  obtained  obaerva- 
iions  fijr  determining  its  geograpliical  position  and  variation  of  the 
oompaaSi  I  also  commenced  here  a  series  of  observations,  to  be 
|Hil9iied  at  suitable  points,  for  determining  the  cliaraeteristics  of  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  and  western  affluents.  While  those  from 
Ui0  cast  are  generally  pure,  those  flowing  from  the  west,  through 
tbe  Chaoo,  are,  with  few  exceptionB,  saline.  Azara  says  that  in 
flimuner,  at  the  seaaon  of  low  water,  nearly  all  the  springs,  lakes, 
and  streamt*  of  that  region  are  "  more  or  less  brackish.'*  Accord- 
ing to  Father  Patino,  a  Jesuit,  who  in  1721,  accompanied  by  aev* 
end  of  his  order  and  sixty  Guarani  Indian^s,  made  a  partial  ex- 
plomion  of  the  Pilcomayo^  with  the  hope  of  discovering  a  water 
LjOpmiinication  between  the  missions  of  Chiquitos  and  those  of  the 
*  Month  of  the  Parana. 
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east,  the  lands  through  which  this  river  courses  are  in  many 
places  strongly  impregnated  with  saJt^  **  sal  comun  hueno^  en  varia^s 
partes  de  las  barrancas*^ — ^"  Good  common  salt  in  various  parts  of 
the  banks/' 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  graduation  of  the  hy- 
drometer sunk  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  giving 
no  reading.  I  was  imwilling  to  beUeve  that  the  mingled  waters 
of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  were  of  less  spocific  gravity  than  dis- 
tilled or  pure  rain  water.  The  standard  temperatiire  of  the  bistru- 
ment  was  60°  Fahrenheit,  some  degrees  below  tliat  of  the  water 
we  were  now  endeavoring  to  test :  in  that  lay  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

To  the  jimction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  twenty  miles  above 
Corrientes,  the  course  of  the  former  river  is  interrupted  by  low 
islands.  Here  it  takes  a  general  direction  east,  and  the  Paraguay 
a  tortuous  course  north.  Three  miles  above  Corrientes  are  the 
islands  Medio  and  Mesa,  on  the  left.  There  the  water,  hitherto 
comparatively  clear,  becomes  turbid  from  commingling  with  that 
of  the  Vermejo,  or  Red  Itiver,  so  called  from  the  discoloration 
caused  by  the  detritus  borne  along  by  it  daring  the  periodica! 
floods.  Some  distance  above,  the  Vermejo  flows  into  the  Para- 
guay. Opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  island  Mesa  is  the  mouth 
of  a  small  arm  of  the  Paraguay,  Riacho  Atajo,  which  branches  ofl' 
from  the  main  river  three  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pa- 
rana. 

A  continuous  chain  of  low  islands  now  skirt  the  west  bank  ot 
the  Parana  up  to  that  of  Atajo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay.  This  island  is  claimed  as  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  but  Paraguay  has  possession,  and  maintains 
itj  not  by  diplomacy  or  arguments,  but  by  the  establishment  of 
a  military  post  upon  it^*»Guardia  Cerito,"  latitude  27°  17'  32'\ 
longitude  68°  37'  32". 

If  it  had  not  been  the  established  rule  of  our  work  to  anchor 
and  take  observations  at  all  important  points,  custom,  or,  indeed, 
the  laws  of  Paraguay,  made  it  obligatory  to  stop  here  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  coramandante  before  continuing  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  Immediately  on  anchoring,  the  Water  Witch  was  visited 
by  two  officers  with  the  compliments  of  the  admiral.  This  was  a  I 
naval  station,  and  the  officer  in  command,  with  the  imposing  title  of 
**  Admiral  of  the  Navy  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,'-  had  a  squad- 
ron of  five  small  vessels.    We  had  heretofore,  on  all  pubUc  occa- 
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sions  since  entering  La  Plata,  avoided  firing  salutes  on  account  of 
our  chronometers,  upon  which  the  accuracy  of  the  work  depended. 
I  considered  it  now  useless  to  offer  explanations  or  excuses,  and 
fearing  that  my  motive  might  be  misinterpreted,  we  took  the  usual 
[irecautions  to  protect  the  instruments,  and  saluted  the  admiral  (the 
Paraguay  flag  *'  at  the  fore*^)  with  thirteen  guns,  which  was  immedi- 
ately returned  with  a  corresponding  number.  Salutx^s  having  thus 
been  exchanged,  the  admiral  came  on  board,  and  expix^ssed  much 
pleasure  at  our  arrival,  assuring  me  that  a  cordial  welcome  await- 
ed the  expedition  at  Asuncion.  He  had  received,  a  month  previ- 
ously, instructionB  from  the  President  to  offer  me  eveiy  facihty  for 
ascending  the  river ;  to  supply  us  with  any  provisions  we  might 
need,  and  an  experienced  pilot  Tliis  first  reception  in  tlie  waters 
of  Paraguay  was  certainly  cheering ;  for,  from  what  we  had  heard, 
we  knew  that  President  Lopez  was  here  the  government  supreme, 
wpom  whose  orders  there  could  be  no  appeal  or  deviation. 

We  found  the  river  full  at  its  highest  point,  verifying  what  I 
had  heard,  that  the  seasons  of  high  and  low  water  in  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay  were  the  reverse. 

Observations  having  been  taken,  the  ascent  was  continued,  the 
admiral  and  some  of  his  officers  being  on  board,  and  their  canoe  in 
tow.  He  wished  to  witness  the  working  of  our  steamer,  the  first 
United  States  man-of-war  that  had  ever  entered  the  waters  of  the 
Paraguay.  After  ascending  a  mile,  our  friends  took  leave  of  us, 
and  returned  to  Cento  Guardia, 

The  appearance  of  the  Paraguay  offers  some  striking  contrasts 
to  the  Parana.  Itg  general  width  rarely  exceeds  half  a  mile ;  it  has 
oomparatively  few  islands,  a  tortuous  course,  and  a  more  open  chan- 
r>eL     The  current  is  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  the  hour. 

The  country  on  the  left  bank  is  undisputed  Paraguay  territory ; 
that  on  the  right  is  "  El  gran  Chaco."  The  Argentine  Coufeder- 
ation  claims  the  latter  for  a  distance  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
lejo,  but  Paraguay  does  not  recognize  this  right,  and  maiii- 
.^  her  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  river  by  a  naval  and 

itan"  force,  estabhshed  not  only  at  Cento  Guardia,  but  at  va- 
other  points.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  in- 
lion  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  these  tcrriu^rial  limits  in 

I  CSmco  are  based.     All  the  repubUcs  of  La  Plata  have  among 

imaettled  questions  of  boundary,  but  those  relating  tr^  this 

itry  are  foimded  upon  original  treaties  made  when  the  entire 

iltbcm  hemisphere  was  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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The  gromid  in  dispute  between  the  Argentine  States  and  Paraguay . 

has  only  an  extent  of  twenty ^even  niiles  in  latitude  and  forty  bj 
the  course  of  the  river,  scarcely  the  length  of  many  estanciaa ;  and 
in  La  Plata,  where  there  are  extended  regions  of  fertile  but  waste 
lands,  would  be  of  no  consequence  but  for  its  geographical  features* 
It  gives  Paraguay  command  of  the  mouth  of  theVermejo,  a  river 
known  to  be  navigable  to  the  northwest  provinces  of  the  Ai^nt- 
tne  Confederation,  Salta  and  JujuL 

The  banks  of  the  Paraguay  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  the 
Parana ;  up  to  Asuncion^  they  rjirely  exceed  twenty -live  feet.  To 
within  a  abort  distance  of  the  capital  their  geological  formation  is 
unvarying:  a  substratum  ofyello^Tsh  sand  of  about  ten  feet  thick- 
ness, a  middle  stratum  of  earthy  clay,  and  a  surface  virgin  soil  of 
about  three  feet    The  timber  is  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

*'In  the  isles  of  the  Parana,"  says  my  journal,  *' we  have  seen 
the  lovely  gardens  of  La  Plata,  we  have  now  before  us  her  parks. 
It  is  the  region  of  the  palm,  which  here  rises  to  a  great  height 
The  grass  is  green,  luxuriant,  and  clean  as  a  well-kept  lawn ;  deer 
gambol  under  the  trees,  and  it  needs  not  a  vivacious  imagination 
to  conceive  that,  at  each  bend  in  the  river,  some  noble  mansion,  to 
which  these  parks  pertain,  will  appe^ar.  A  few  habitations  are 
alone  wanted  to  animate  the  landscape,  and  complete  the  pleasant 
association  of  homes  in  this  fair  land.  Thei'e  are  extended  for- 
ests of  these  palms,  so  symmetrical,  fresli,  free  from  all  that  could 
detract  from  their  beauty ;  growing  apart  at  such  exact,  apparent- 
ly measured  distances,  that  we  are  filled  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.'* 

The  east  bank  of  the  river  is  defended  by  gnardias  Midipiqueks 
throughout  the  extent  of  Paraguay,  each  occupied  by  from  six  to 
twelve  men ;  the  piquetes  being  placed  at  intervals  of  three  miles, 
whUe  the  guardias  are  more  distant  apart  They  are  the  stations 
of  a  river  police  for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  smuggling, 
juid  also  dispatch  offices  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence 
to  the  capital.  On  the  west  bank  there  are  no  guardias ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco  have  no  canoes,  the  river  is 
considered  a  sufficient  barrier  to  prevent)  on  their  part,  any  hostile 
or  predatory  incursions. 

Great  as  was  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  upon  the  Parana,  as 
we  approach  the  equator  I  find  it  enriched  by  a  more  varied  and 
brilliant  flora.  Flowering  shrubs  abound,  and  delicately  fragrant 
epiphytes.     The  trunks  of  large  trees  are  enwrapped  by  cUmbing 
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plants,  their  long  teiidrLla  pendent,  or  festooning  the  lowest  with 
the  topmost  branches,  and  enameling  the  dark  foliage  with  their 
■nmny-hued  blossoms. 

The  most  important  guardia  above  Cerito  is  that  of  Tres  Boca^ 

— **  TliTte  Mouths^^''  so  called  from  there  being  at  that  point  two 

r  branches  from  the  main  river,  the  Atajo,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 

and  the  Pires^  which  flows  into  the  Parana  some  few  miles  above 

its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,     Though  distant  from  Cerito  five 

.mUes,  these  two  guardias  arc  often  confounded  with  each  othej* 

under  the  name  of  Tres  Bocas,     Aroimd  the  larger  "  guardias*' 

there  is  some  little  cultivation  of  corn  and  mandioca,  but  as  abode? 

^Ibey  aie  generally  desolate  phices.     The  houses  consist  merely  of 

^poota  planted  in  the  ground,  interlaced  with  bamboo,  filled  in 

with  mud,  and  thatched  with  common  grass.     The  look-out  is  a 

platform  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  open  at  the  sides,  and 

!  thatched  with  straw.    It  is  generally  so  placed  as  to  command  an 

dve  view  up  and  down  the  river.     The  piquetes  are  simply 

led  sheds,  with  raw-hide  bammocks  for  the  men,  suspended 

loo  as  to  be  protected  by  the  roof  from  rain.    Of  these,  the  Guar- 

^dia  Humaita  occupied  one  of  the  most  commanding  points  on  the 

I/)wer  Paraguay,  and  there  President  Lopez,  in  1855,  erected  quite 

a  formidable  battery,  in  anticipation  of  troubles  with  Brazil^  and 

probably — certainly  with  good  reason^ — ^with  the  United  States. 

The  imperial  government  felt  aggrieved  at  some  indignities 
,  oOered  to  its  minister  at  Asuncion,  and  sent  a  largo  naval  force, 
dttsiHting  of  several  war  steamers  and  transports,  under  the  com- 

ad  of  Admiral ,  to  demand  satisfiiction.    We  are  left  to 

'infer,  from  a  subsequent  debate  in  the  Imperial  Legislature  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  tliis  officer  was  sent  with  discretionary  power 
or  negotiate,  as  circumstances  might  render  necessary, 
aion  was  first  resorted  to,  pending  which  the  battery  at 
lomaita  was  erected,  and  the  imperial  squadron,  with  the  excepr 
of  the  admiraVs  llag-ship,  in  which  he  ascended  to  Asuncion, 
kept  below.    This  river  defense  was  pushed  on  with  great 
rftpidi^,  and  is  of  such  strength  that  I  believe  it  might  have  ar- 
the  ascent  of  the  squadron.     The  delay  incident  to  this  ne- 
l^prtiation  was  a  move  on  the  diplomatic  chess-board  showing  abil- 
ity and  aetutcness  on  the  part  of  President  Lopez.    The  expedition 
riis  at  that  time  a  failure ;  it,  however,  led  to  some  aftor-propc>si- 
5tion  which  resulted  in  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  diflerences, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Paraguay  to  Brazilian  vessels  up  to  the 
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northwest  province  of  the  empire^  whose  natural  outlet  is  un-* 
donbtedly  tkis  river.  This  act  of  President  Lopez»  if  extended 
to  all  flags,  might  be  cla^^sed  with  the  decree  of  Urquiza  which 
opened  the  Argentine  waters  to  the  commerce  of  nations  * 

In  latitude  26^  51'  52"  south,  longitude  58°  28'  21"  west»  forty^ 
eight  miles  above  Cerito,  the  River  Vermejo  pours  its  muddy 
waters  into  the  Panignay  from  the  west  It  rises  in  the  Cordii- 
leras  of  the  southern  parts  of  Bolivia,  and  receives,  in  addition  tt» 
many  minor  tributaries,  the  more  important  river  Jojuy,  or  Lava- 
yan,  which  flows  from  tlio  western  ranges  of  Salta*  From  Palca 
de  Soria,  where  the  Vermejo  may  be  said  to  enter  the  Chaco,  it 
takes  t.he  general  direction  of  southeiist,  under  a  very  tortuous 
course,  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  directly  opposite  to  a 
gimrdia  of  the  same  name,  undoubtedly  placed  there  to  give  the 
republic  exclusive  control  over  its  mouth. 

All  the  \allages  and  guardias  of  Paraguay  that  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  mentioned,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  Cerito,  which  is  upon 
an  island.  Pilar,  in  latitude  26°  51'  9'',  longitude  58°  22'  35'',  l^ 
the  first  village  we  meet  with  in  ascending.  In  the  ikm  of  Fran- 
cia,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  river  to  Asuncion,  this  town, 
known  as  Nembucu,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity ; 
that  is,  it  was  the  only  port  on  the  Paraguay  open  to  trade,  and 
even  to  this  point  only  those  vessels  that  had  received  especial 
permission  could  ascend. 

We  called  upon  the  commandante,  from  whom  I  received  many 
assurances  of  his  desire  to  serve  us.  Cigars  of  the  native  tobacco 
were  handed  ai'ound,  and  caQa — a  Uqnor  extracted  from  the  sugar- 
cane, of  which  each  member  of  the  company  was  expected  to 
take  a  sip.  This  liquor  is  usually  taken  without  water,  and  is  the 
moat  potent  tipple  that  I  have  ever  tasted.  As  soon  as  good-breed- 
ing would  permit,  I  reUeved  my  mouth  of  the  burning  sensation 
it  produced  by  a  glass  of  Waten  Pilar  has  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  is  prettdy  placed  on  a  fertile  plain,  elevated  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  river.  The  streets  are  at  right  angles,  and 
the  houses,  of  one  story,  plastered  and  whitewashed,  are  roofed 
either  with  tile,  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  or  thatched. 

This  species  of  palm,  the  Caranday  {Gopemwia  cerifera),  forms 
an  excellent  covering  in  this  climate,  and  will  last  for  thirty  years. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  divided^  and  the  interior  wood,  which 
*  This  bos  more  recentlj  been  done. 
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is  very  fibrous,  taken  out,  leaving  a  shell  of  fi'om  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  thickness^  which  bet^omes  hard  and  Qmty  when 
dry.  Tlieso  are  phie^d  side  by  side,  with  the  convex  surface  up, 
extending  from  the  pitch  to  the  eaves ;  their  edges,  when  brought 
together,  are  covered  by  a  third  trunk,  farming  a  roof  not  unlike 
tile,  and  quite  as  impervious  to  rain.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of 
^revering  the  quinUis  and  ranchos  on  the  river,  and  the  Chaxio  op- 
posite furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material. 

I  found  great  difficulty  here,  as  in  every  part  of  Paraguay,  in 
,  tjbtaining  any  statistics,  and  can  scarcely  say  whether  this  was  to 
;  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  or  to  suspicion  of  my 
aotive  in  making  such  inquiries.     Some  of  the  ofiicera  of  the 
Tater  Witch  occupied  themselves  with  ol^erv^ations  for  geograjih- 
i  determination,  while  others  added  to  our  collection  by  obtain- 
:  g{)ecimens  of  rare  fish,  and  supplied  our  table  with  several  va- 
frieties  of  excellent  quality- 
Thirty  miles  abcive  Pilar  the  Tibiquari  empties  into  the  Para- 
ay  on  the  left  bank-     It  riBcs  in  the  central  sierras  of  Paraguay, 
Tand  in  a  westerly  course  passes  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile  districts  of  the  comitiy.     It  could,  at  a  mere  nominal  ex- 
Lpense,  be  made  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  steamers  of  two  feet 
rdraught.     The  principal  pr*>ducts  of  the  interior,  com  and  tobac- 
CO,  now  transported  in  wagons  carrying  one  and  a  half  tons  each, 
Loould  be  conveyed  to  the  capital  in  steajners  of  the  capacity  of 
Ifty  wagons  in  half  the  time,  and  at  one  thiid  the  cost     This 
river  separates  the  two  provinces,  Villa  Franca  on  the  north,  and 
kPilar  on  the  south.     The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
f  its  principal  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  on  the  Paraguay,  fifty- 
nine  miles  above  Pilar. 

On  upjpn>aching  Villa  Franca,  I  discovered,  from  the  movements 

nf  die  guard,  tliat  we  were  expected  to  land ;  I  consequently  came 

to  anchor.    The  bank  leading  to  the  town  is  ascended  from  the 

er  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and,  as  we  reached  the  top,  a  squad  of 

PaoldieiB  drawn  up  honored  our  arrival  by  two  rounds  of  musketry* 

The  novelty  of  this  salute  was  rather  startling,  but  we  acknowl- 

it  with  due  gravity,  as  a  mark  of  respi?ct  for  the  "  flag." 

oommandantc  received  us  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and 

tbcwpitality. 

QcDcral  Lopez,  the  son  of  the  president,  who  is  commandcr-in-^ 
i!litef  of  tlie  army,  was,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Paraguay,  ab- 
«nil  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  leading  powers  of  Europe* 
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The  good  commandante  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  absent  gen- 
eral. He  seemed  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  he  had  been  dispatch^ 
ed  to  a  great  distance  on  very  important  business,  but  was  rather 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  that  journey  extended  beyond  the  linn- 
its  of  Paraguay.  He  had  magnificent  ideas  of  the  vastness  and 
political  importance  of  his  oountry,  a  delusion,  I  afterward  disoov- 
ered^  nut  pccuUar  to  himself. 


UflS  or  TUK  LASAO  AMU   l'<  > 


At  his  earnest  request  I  aceepte^i  a  beef  for  the  ship's  company ; 
for  a  bullock  is  here  taken  from  the  henl,  slaughtered,  and  per* 
tions  served  up  at  table  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  kill  and 
cook  a  fowl  with  us*  In  an  incredibly  short  time  after  my  ac*- 
ceptance  of  his  ofler^  a  bellowing,  plimgiug  animal  was  brought 
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under  the  lasso,  to  the  bank  in  front  of  the  steamer,  and  there 
slaughtered  for  our  use. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Villa  Franca,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  is  the  village  Oliva.  Here  the 
river  takes  a  serpentine  course,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  banks 
on  the  Chaco  side  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  presenting  a 
deep  stratum  of  reddish  clay  beneath  the  vegetable  surface-soiL 
They  are  well  timbered  with  lapacho,  quebracho,  urunday,  and  a 
variety  of  other  woods.  Again  this  forest  is  succeeded  by  palms, 
which,  like  those  of  Paraguay,  rise  from  vigorous  and  verdant 
plains  of  grass,  without  under-growth.  Oliva  stands  on  a  plain 
twenly  feet  above  the  river,  which  has  here  overflowed  the  low 
lands  in  front,  although  this  is  not  the  reputed  season  of  high  wa- 
ter; for  the  same  uniformity  which  marks  the  periodical  changes, 
of  the  Parana  does  not  prevail  in  the  Paraguay.  Twelve  miles 
above  this  village,  on  the  Chaco  side,  is  Monte  Linda,  a  beautiftd 
grove  of  catigua. 

From  Oliva  to  Villa  Villeta,  the  next  small  town  on  the  Para- 
guay, the  distance  is  sixty-two  miles.  We  anchored  here  after 
dark.  As  I  was  anxious  to  proceed  early  the  next  morning,  no^ 
withstanding  the  hour,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  chief 
dignitary  of  the  village,  whom  I  found  seated  under  the  project- 
ing roof  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  his  family.  While  the  offi- 
cers amused  a  group  of  villagers  who  had  gathered  around  them 
with  tales  of  the  dangers  they  had  passed,  I  smoked  a  cigar  with 
the  commandante  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  that  hung  in  front 
of  his  dwelling,  designed  as  much  to  attract  the  musquitoes  from 
within  as  to  give  light  to  the  company  without.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  of  Villa  Villeta  are  constructed  with  these  projections, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening  as  places  of  resort 
for  the  inhabitants,  who  there  sit,  gossip  and  smoke — the  latter 
an  accomplishment  not  limited  to  age  or  sex. 

A  short  distance  above  this  village  the  fine  rolling  lands  of 
Paraguay  opened  before  us,  with  inclosed  and  well-cultivated 
fiel«.ls  of  com,  tobacco,  and  mandioca,  alternated  by  beautiful  palm 
groves.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  or  verdant  than  the 
country  on  both  sides,  and  we  had  here  what  alone  was  needed 
t4  f  {K'rfect  the  landscapes  below — habitations  and  culture.  Ranchos 
an<l  quintas,  surrounded  by  orange  groves,  were  dotted  here  and 
there,  multiplying  as  we  approached  the  capital. 
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Six  miles  above  Villeta  is  the  guardia  of  San  Antonio,  which 
was  occupied  in  1853  by  "  the  American  Company"  established  iij 
Paraguay.  Beyond  this  guardia  we  passed  Mount  Lambare,  an 
isolated,  conical  wooded  hill,  of  basaltic  formation,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river  bank  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  twelve 
feet.  On  the  opposite  or  Chaco  side  is  the  Riacho  Yaguare,  into 
which  empties  the  River  Ypita,  considered  by  some  one  of  the 
two  mouths  of  the  Pilcomayo. 

A  mile  or  two  below  the  capital,  the  left  banks  become  quite 
precipitous,  presenting  a  stratum  of  reddish  chalk  beneath  the 
surface-soil ;  and  immediately  opposite  is  an  island,  across  which 
is  seen  the  upper  branch  or  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo.  Here  the 
Paraguay  turns  abruptly  east,  and  a  mile  above,  on  the  left  bank, 
stands  Asuncion. 

•  We  anchored  off  the  town  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  received 
a  visit  from  the  captain  of  the  port  Preliminaries  arranged,  a 
national  salute  was  fired  from  the  Water  Witch,  with  the  Para- 
guay flag  at  the  fore,  which  was  returned  by  the  field-pieces  of 
the  garrison  at  the  government  house. 

The  general  width  of  the  Paraguay  up  to  the  capital  is  half  a 
mile,  at  some  points  less  than  a  quarter.  The  least  depth  found 
was  twenty  feet,  the  greatest  seventy-two,  and  "no  bottom." 
Velocity  of  current  in  general,  two  miles  per  hour.  There  seems 
to  be  less  uniformity  in  its  rise  and  fell  tian  in  those  of  the  Pa- 
rana. It  has  now  reached  its  maximum  height^  which  it  ordi- 
narily attains  in  December,  and  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
"  rising  season."  With  a  view  of  determining,  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  its  rise  and  fell,  a  graduated  staff  was  "  planted"  in 
a  suitable  place,  and  the  fall  of  the  river  observed  from  the  24:th 
of  October,  1853,  to  the  81st  of  March,  1854,  throughout  one  en- 
tire period  of  falUng,  and  a  portion  of  its  rise.  It  was  estimated, 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  staff,  that  the  waters  had  fiJlen 
two  feet,  and,  judging  from  the  rate  at  which  it  fell,  the  river  must 
have  been  at  its  highest  point  the  1st  of  October.  The  greatest 
fell  fix)m  October  1st  to  February  5th  was  thirteen  feet  three 
inches. 

To  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  river  during 
the  time  embraced,  I  take  from  the  journal  the  following  table 
kept  by  Lieutenant  Ammen. 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  PARAGUAY.  II5 

Statement  of  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  River  Faragttayy  at  Asuncion,  from 
October  1st,  1853,  to  March  Slst,  1854.  The  river  was  above  its  ordi- 
nary  high  water  on  the  1st  of  October, 

Ft  In. 

From  October    1st  to  24th,  supposed  &11  by  marks   ...  2  00 

«  "       24th  to  31st,  by  staff,  river  fell 0  08 

«         «       81st  to  29th  Nov.      «      «     2  06 

«      Nov.     29th  to  27th  Dec.       «      «     4  00 

«      Dec.      27th  to    6th  Jan.      «       "     2  05 

"      Jan.        5th  to  12th    *<         «       «     0  08 

Fall  of  river  from  October  1st  to  Jan.  12th 12  03 

From  January  12th  to  Jan.  21st,  river  rose 0  11 

Difference  of  level  from  Oct.  1st  to  Jan.  21st 11  04 

Ft.  In. 

From  Jan.  21st  to  Jan.  30th,  river  fell 0  09 

«      «    30fch  to  Feb.    5th     «      « 1_02      . 

1  11-1  11 

Greatest  fall  from  Oct.  Ist  to  Feb.  5th 13  03 

On  Febmaiy  28th,  same  level. 

From    «        28th  to  March  31st,  river  rose 5  09 

Difference  of  level  from  October  1st  to  March  31st 7  06 

The  width  of  the  river  at  Asuncion  by  calcidation  was  found 
to  be  six  hundred  and  five  yards.  It  has,  up  to  the  capital,  few 
islands,  and  the  navigation  is  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  Parana. 
Its  waters  are  confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  its  channel 
has  more  uniformly  the  same  depth.  It  has  no  such  obstructions 
as  rocks  or  sunken  trees,  but  suflicient  depth  throughout  the  year 
for  the  largest  river  steamers,  and  enough  at  certain  seasons  for 
'vessels  of  sixteen  feet — the  greatest  draught  that  could  be  carried 
over  the  bar  at  Martin  Garcia  Island,  under  the  ordinary  rise  of 
the  tide  at  that  point.  The  banks  are  wooded  with  fine  timber 
throughout,  save  at  limited  sections  subject  to  inundation.  Much 
of  this  wood  is  valuable  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes, 
and  also  as  fiiel  for  steamers,  and  the  waters  contain  a  great  vari- 
ety of  excellent  fish,  that  may  be  caught  either  with  seine  or  hook 
and  line. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Intenriews  with  President  Lopez. — Negotiations.^Elesidence  at  Asuncion. — The 
City. — Buildings. — Francia's  Tomb. — Francia*8  Cruelties.— Isolation  of  Para- 
guay.— Francia'c  System. — Dahlgrcen's  Howitzer. — The  American  Company. — 
Celebration  of  Lopez's  Birth-day. — Reception  at  the  Government  House. — Grand 
Ball  at  the  Residence  of  the  Chief  Justice. — The  Speech. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  I  called  on  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  presented  my  letters  of  credence  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Everett  In  this  interview,  "  El  Secretario"  betrayed 
more  curiosity  than  intelligence  as  to  the  objects  of  our  expedi- 
tion. My  visit  ended  with  an  appointment  to  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent the  same  day  at  4  o'clock.  ' 

I  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  found  the  corridor  that  sur- 
rounds the  government  house  filled  with  soldiers,  who  gave  the 
usual  mihtary  salute  as  we  passed.  On  entering  the  vestibule, 
where  was  stationed  a  small  guard,  an  officer  received  my  card, 
and  taking  it  in  to  the  President,  I  was,  without  a  moment's  de- 
tention, admitted  to  his  presence.  A  door,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  stationed  a  soldier,  gave  access  from  the  vestibule  to  a  long, 
plainly-carpeted  room,  against  the  walls  of  which  stood  a  row 
of  cane-seat  chairs,  arranged  with  military  precision.  At  the 
upper  end  was  a  circular  table,  where  sat,  with  one  arm  resting 
upon  it,  "His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez," 
President  of  the  Kepublic  of  Paraguay.  The  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page  will  give  the  reader  a  more  vivid  impression  of  His 
Excellency's  personal  appearance  than  any  description  I  could 
possibly  offer. 

A  chair  was  placed  (I  presume  purposely)  at  the  table  before 
him,  and,  slightly  raising  his  hat,  without  rising,  as  I  approached, 
he  requested  me  to  be  seated,  and  to  place  my  hat  on  the  table, 
which  I  afterward  discovered  was  an  act  of  condescension  not  to 
be  too  lightly  esteemed.  I  showed  him  my  commission  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  requested  a  copy,  and 
explained  to  him  the  objects  of  the  expedition  under  my  com- 
mand. This  reception  was  very  unlike  the  unpretending  but 
courteous  style  of  the  Provisional  Director  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation.    I  afterward  learned,  however,  that  it  was  the  usual 
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etiquette  observed  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  on  all  official  oc- 
casiotia  to  remain  seated  with  his  hat  on.  The  higher  the  rank 
of  the  visitor,  the  more  particular  is  he  in  this  observance.  Sub- 
sequently I  had  frequent  interviews  with  him,  and  occasionally  I 
have  known  him  to  relax  somewhat,  and  even  to  take  hia  hat  off; 
a  mark,  I  was  assured^  of  extraordinary  personal  Ikvor  toward 
myself.  He  is  about  filtj^-fb\ir,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the 
oonfines  of  Paraguay,  where,  though  ruling  under  the  title  of 
President,  his  authority  is  despotic  and  unquestioned.  He  is 
highly  iBtelligcnt,  well  read,  and  familiar  with  the  polity  of  for- 
eign governments;  he  is  also  an  accomplished,  but,  as  I  after- 
ward discovered,  unscrupulous  diplomatist. 


/    / 


X 


04SL0  JLirrOBttO  tOTRK,  nUEftDUffT  Of  VAKkQVAX. 


Owhjg  to  the  isolated  position  of  his  oountry,  and  her  freedom, 
•o  fiir,  from  friction  with  governments  foreign  to  La  Plata,  or  from 
dieekii  at  home,  he  is  rather  defiant  of  the  laws  of  nations,  I 
foand  him,  in  conversation,  far  more  agreeable  and  affable  than  I 
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had  been  led  to  suppose.  He  talks  mucli,  and  well.  After  an 
interview  of  more  than  an  hour,  protracted  by  himseL^  he  rose, 
and  I  took  leave,  impressed  with  his  &vorable  disposition  toward 
the  expedition. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  I  called  again,  and  presented  the 
President  with  the  plan  of  a  steamer  we  wished  to  construct  at 
Asuncion  for  the  survey  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  river. 
I  also  gave  him  an  estimate  of  the  timber  required  for  this  purpose 
— ^for  this  is  one  of  the  national  monopolies — and  President  Lo- 
pez being  the  government,  all  business  to  which  it  can  be  a  party 
must  be  transacted  with  him.  He  examined  the  plan,  read  with 
care  our  list  of  requisites,  and  promptly  said  that  instructions 
should  be  immediately  given  to  supply  us  with  the  articles  enu- 
merated, and  any  others  that  might  be  necessaiy  for  our  purpose. 

We  at  once  made  preparations  for  building  our  littie  craft;. 
The  whole  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant  Anmien,  who  had  drawn 
the  plan,  and  now,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  engineers, 
Mr.  Lambden,  began  the  work  with  energy.  In  the  mean  time 
I  occupied  myself  with  arrangements  for  continuing  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Paraguay.  To  obtain  the  necessary  permission  for 
this  required  soiap  diplomacy,  for  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  concluded  before  my  arrival  it  had  been  stipulated 
that  the  navigation  of  the  river  should  be  limited  to  Asuncion. 

There  were  unsettled  questions  as  to  territorial  limits  on  the 
northern  borders  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  the  prohibit- 
ory decrees  of  President  Lopez,  in  reference  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river  above  the  capital,  were  made  with  the  view  of  forcing 
Brazil  to  terms.  Li  excluding  other  nations,  without  any  posi- 
tive demonstration  of  hostility  toward  his  Lnperial  Majesty,  he 
deprived  him  of  access  through  the  Paraguay  to  the  richest 
mineral  districts  of  the  empire.  He  said  that,  should  he  permit 
the  Water  Witch  to  ascend  the  river,  Brazil  would  make  the 
same  demand,  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  grant  her  that  privilege 
in  the  present  state  of  their  political  relations.  I  argued  the  char- 
acter of  our  expedition ;  its  manifest  objects,  which  should  not  be 
considered  in  connection  with  others  of  a  speculative  or  solely 
trading  character.  I  suggested  the  possible  value  of  its  results  to 
science,  which  I  knew  his  intelligence  enabled  him  fiilly  to  under- 
stand ;  that,  in  giving  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  waters  "so  litUe 
known,"  our  explorations  would  confer  a  positive  and  immediate 
benefit  upon  his  own  and  neighboring  countries,  while  the  people 
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of  the  United  States,  and  others  at  a  greater  distance,  could  be 
only  remotely  or  incidentally  interested. 

The  point  was  conceded,  and  I  was,  of  course,  disposed  to  put 
upon  it  the  most  latitudinous  construction ;  that  is,  to  ascend  as  far 
as  I  could  in  an  ocean  steamer.  I  understood  uniformly,  in  my 
conversations  with  President  Lopez,  and  firom  an  official  paper 
sent  me  relating  to  this  subject,  that  I  could  carry  our  surveys 
throughout  the  limits  of  Paraguay  north,  or,  indeed,  beyond  them, 
for  permission  was  given  me  to  ascend  to  Bahia  Negra,  in  latitude 
20°  10'  14". 

Bahia  Negra  is  conceded  to  Bolivia  by  both  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay. From  that  point  the  President  could  neither  direct  nor 
check  our  operations,  for  I  had  already  received  permission  from 
Bolivia  to  enter  her  waters,  and  from  Brazil  to  ascend  to  Albu- 
<3[uerque,  which  was  some  distance  within  the  acknowledged  limits . 
of  the  empire.  I  in  fact  ascended  to  Corumba,  and  should  have 
gone  fiirther  but  for  the  limitation  designated  by  Brazil,  and  yet 
have  felt  that  I  had  not  placed  too  wide  a  construction  upon  the 
concession  of  the  President  of  Paraguay. 

Before  beginning  the  ascension  of  the  river,  I  was  obliged  to 
contract  for  the  delivery,  at  different  points,  of  steamer  fuel.  This 
was  again  an  official  affair,  and  led  to  several  visits  to  the  govern- 
ment house.  The  agreements  were  all  satisfactorily  carried  out ; 
but  the  cutting  of  woods  for  such  a  purpose  being  a  new  branch 
of  industrial  cntcrjirise  in  those  remote  parts  of  Paraguay,  I  paid 
higli,  considering  its  extensive  forests — that  Ls,  from  four  to  five 
dollars  per  cord.  The  quality,  however,  was  excellent,  one  cord 
proving  fully  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal. 

When  we  arrived  at  Asuncion,  I  was  aware  that  the  business 
to  which  I  have  alluded  would  detain  me  some  time;  I  antici- 
j>ated,  indeetl,  unnecessary  delay,  and  knew,  from  experience,  that 
it  was  useless  to  complain.  One  must  enter  upon  every  work  in 
Spanish  America  with  rather  a  patient,  philosophical  spirit ;  but  I 
so'^n  discovered  that,  even  ^vith  the  Paraguayan,  the  almighty  dol- 
lar harl  its  influence,  and  believe  that  I  eventually  expedited  the 
ojx-'ration  of  my  wood-cutters  by  adding  a  few  additional  pennies 
lo  the  price  per  cord. 

Pending  thase  preparations,  and  to  avoid,  in  some  degree,  the 
excessive  annoyance  from  musquitoes,  I  moved  to  an  apartment  in 
the  *'Calle  del  Sol."  The  rooms  were  nicely  whitewashed,  and, 
to  rid  them  of  the  army  of  fleas,  common  enough  to  every  house, 
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my  servant  waged  a  successful  war  against  them  by  flooding  the 
tile-floors  daily  with  water.  The  furniture  was  simple.  There 
was  a  cot,  with  a  snowy  musquito-net,  which  had  done  good  serv- 
ice during  a  long  cruise  in  the  China  seas;  two  cedar  tables,  two 
feet  by  four,  served,  one  for  dining,  the  other  for  books  and  writ- 
ing materials ;  some  crockery  from  the  Water  Witch,  arranged  by 
nay  boy  in  a  cupboard,  made  a  brilliant  display,  but  a  dozen  rich- 
ly-carved, high-backed  chairs,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  the  pride  of  the  establishment,  for  in  art  those  mis- 
sionaries were  the  Medici  of  La  Plata.  My  "  boy''  was  chamber- 
maid, butler,  and  cook.  Roast  beef,  chickens,  mandioca — a  vege- 
table that  would  in  any  country  be  pronounced  delicious— oranges 
at  all  times,  grapes  and  figs  in  their  season,  were  the  luxuries  of 
the  table.  Fine  fish  might  have  been  added  but  for  the  indiffer- 
ence, indeed  dislike  of  the  Paraguayans,  like  all  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, for  that  food ;  for  in  towns  rarely  visited  by  strangers  it  is 
not  often  seen  in  their  markets.  Perhaps  these  may  be  considered 
trivialities ;  I  allude  to  them  in  illustration,  for  my  style  of  living 
was  not  surpassed,  if  equaled,  by  that  of  the  best  houses  of  Asun- 
cion. There  is  no  lack  of  neatness  in  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments, but  no  people  are  more  simple  in  their  habits ;  indeed,  one 
needs  so  little  in  that  delicious  climate,  the  costly  and  elaborate 
furniture,  considered  now  a  necessity  in  our  country,  would  be  here 
an  annoying  superfluity.  Imperial  carpets  and  brocatelle  hang- 
irijgs  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  Paraguay  as  a  costume  of  the 
dog-days  upon  a  Broadway  pedestrian  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Asuncion  was  first  settled  in  1536.  It  contains  now  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is,  according  to  our  determinations,  in 
latitude  25°  16'  80"  south,  longitude  S?""  42'  42".  It  is  prettily 
placed,  the  land  rising,  at  the  point  where  the  city  stancfc,  some 
fifly  feet  above  the  river.  With  a  few  improvements,  its  position 
for  commercial  purposes  would  be  eligible,  but  individual  enter- 
prise has  little  scope,  for  the  playa  or  landing  is  government  prop- 
erty. During  our  stay  in  the  country  a  quay  of  stone  was  built^ 
and,  though  imdoubtedly  an  important  work,  it  would  by  no 
means  sufficiently  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business  should  Asun- 
cion ever  have  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  The  people  are  wedded 
to  old  habits,  and  will  forever  discharge  and  load  vessels  by  canoes, 
should  not  some  enterprising  foreigner  suggest  a  change.  Owing 
to  the  extraordinary  edicts  of  Francia,  the  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  frontage  of  the  houses  even ;  for  any  lucklesi^proprietor  whose 
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bnilding  impaired  tliia  imiformity  during  his  administTation  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  it^  without  previous  intimation^  under- 
mined, halved,  or  quartered,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might 
require,  A  piece  was  nicely  slieed  oH]  leaving  saloons  and  bed- 
rooms minus  half  their  previous  dimensions.  Some  of  these  un- 
fortunate  tenements  are  still  standing,  looking  like  a  "  big  loaf'' 
after  dinner. 

The  dwellings  are  uniformly  of  one  story,  some  of  them  be* 
iag  large  and  well-construeted,  containing  six,  eight,  or  ten  airy 
rooms  opening  upon  a  court.  The  bricks  of  which  they  are  built 
are  peculiar  in  form  and  size,  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  eight  in  breadth,  and  about  two  iti  thickness.  The  bet- 
ter hoiifica  are  tiled,  the  roois  projecting  some  three  or  four  feet 
beyond  the  eaves,  but,  in  the  erection  of  others  more  ordinary, 
the  roc»f  is  the  first  part  completed ;  posts  are  driven  int<j  the 
ground,  on  these  are  placed  sleepers  to  support  the  joists  and 
i^afters,  strips  of  the  cana  or  bamboo  are  placed  transversely 
across^  sufficiently  close  together  to  retain  the  mud  or  mortar, 
which  serves  to  cement  the  joinings  or  unite  the  tile.  In  such 
houses  the  trunks  of  palm,  prepared  as  I  have  described,  are  more 
frequently  Ui^ed  than  tile^. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  **Cabildo,"  the  Cathedral, 
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and  two  or  three  other  churches,  the  latter  dating  from,  the  time 
of  the  Jesuits*  In  the  Cabiklo  the  national  Legislature  meets.  The 
churches  are  kept  in  good  conditiop,  but  one  was  evidently  less  re- 
sorted to  than  others*  The  good  people  rarely  allude  to  this,  for 
a  fearful  mystery  overhangs  its  sacred  precincts ;  it  contained  at 
one  time  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Dictator  Franeia.  There  he  was 
undoubtedly  interred,  and  a  monument  credited  over  his  remains. 
One  fair  morning  the  church  was  opened,  as  usual,  for  prayer ;  this 
monument  was  scattered  in  fragments  upon  the  floor,  and  the  bones 
of  the  tyrant  had  disappeared  forever — nobody  cared  bow^  nobody 
asked  where.  It  wiis  only  whispered  that  the  devil  had  claimed 
his  own,  body  and  soul. 

Ko  modern  era  has  produced  a  parallel  to  his  iniquitous  rule. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  unchecked  by  the  fear,  reproaches,  or 
notice  of  other  governments,  Francia  tyrannized  over  this  lovely 
countiy,  and  perpetrated  a  scries  of  crimes,  the  reeital  of  which  fills 
us  with  horror.  At  his  death,  spite  of  the  nimiberless  executions 
which  disgraced  his  administration,  and  which  must  have  been  his 
pastime,  the  prisons  of  Asuncion  were  gorged  with  more  than  sev- 
en hundred  poor  creatures,  some  of  whom  had  been  there  twenty 
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years.  They  were  broken  down  physically ;  some  were  reduced 
to  hopeless  idiocy,  and  all  were  given  back  to  the  world  to  find 
that  homes  and  fiunilies  had  been  swept  away  during  that  fearful 
deluge  of  tyranny. 

It  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Spain, 
in  her  colonial  government,  to  keep  her  transatlantic  subjects  fjx)m 
all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  while,  at  the  same  time 
— for  this  was  the  object  of  that  system — ^the  extent  and  resources 
of  her  possessions  upon  the  American  continent  were  carefully 
veiled  fix)m  the  knowledge  of  European  nations.  Paraguay,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  21®  and  27°  south,  distant  by  the  course  of 
the  river  about  one  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  shut  out 
from  the  Pacific  by  the  Andean  barrier,  remained  a  terra  incognita 
to  all  but  Spanish  officials.  Aided  by  her  geographical  position, 
she  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  assert  her  independence ;  but 
soon  passing  under  the  sway  of  Francia,  who  inflexibly  maintain- 
ed non-intercourse  with  other  nations,  she  has  continued  a  region 
of  the  unknown. 

While  the  other  republics  of  La  Plata  were,  after  their  emanci- 
pation ftt)m  Spanish  rule,  distracted  by  anarchy,  Paraguay  was 
comparatively  tranquil ;  it  was  not  the  quiet  of  progress  and  good 
government,  but  that  of  a  political  and  social  paralyzation,  pro- 
duced by  the  system  of  Francia — a  system  that  debased  the  na- 
tional mind,  leaving  it  submissive  to  any  rule,  without  moral  or 
physical  courage  to  resist  oppression. 

He  established,  in  time,  such  a  compound  system  of  espionage — 
spy  placed  over  spy — and  coerced  the  simple  Paraguayans  during 
his  twenty-six  years'  rule  into  such  timorous  silence,  that  death 
seems  scarcely  to  have  released  them  from  liis  thraldom.  The 
people  of  the  lower  countries  of  La  Plata  \vill  tell  you  that  a  Par- 
aguayan never  mentions  the  name  of  the  Dictator  without  looking 
behind  him.  His  adherents  and  the  instruments  of  his  iniquity 
were  the  soldiers;  his  victims,  landed  proprietors ;  but,  above  all, 
those  of  Spanish  origin,  from  confiscations  of  whose  property  his 
principal  revenue  was  derived. 

A\Tien  at  Asuncion  I  saw  much  of  Seiior ,  whose  family 

had  suffered  greatly  during  that  reign  of  terror,  and  in  his  con- 
versations with  me  he  frequently  alluded  to  their  wrongs.  lie 
was  an  amiable,  gentlemanly,  and  intelligent  person;  but  he  al- 
wavs  mentioned  the  name  of  Francia  with  reserve,  in  ahalfwhis^ 
per,  glancing  stealthily  around  the  room,  as  if  fearful  that  the  grave 
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*vHtl«i  ipT\?  up  jxs  dead.  I  afterward  discovered  tliat  the  manner 
wa»j  :10c  fvculiar  to  him,  but  to  all  Paraguayans  in  alluding  to  the 
Kccia?r.  His  name  is  rarely  pronounced.  In  life  he  was  El  Su- 
tfpwi^i ;  since  his  death,  they  allude  to  him  and  to  his  deeds  as 
±ic«se  of  £7  Ik/unto, 

The  Cnited  States  govenunent  sent  out  by  the  Water  Witch 
one  of  my  friend  Dahlgreen's  "  twelve-pound  howitzers,"  to  be  pie- 
9mted  to  the  President  of  Paraguay.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
its  delivery,  and  the  second  son  of  the  President,  Don  Benancia,  a 
Eugor  in  the  army,  was  deputed  to  receive  it.  Many  officials  and 
quite  a  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  point  chosen  for  its 
reception.  Mounted  on  its  field-carriage,  and  manned  with  a  good 
crew  from  the  Water  Witch,  it  was  loaded  with  its  "  fixed  ammuni- 
tion'  in  double-quick  time,  pointed  across  the  river  to  the  Ghaco, 
and  fired  in  rapid  succession,  keeping  two  shrapnells  at  the  same 
time  rolling  on  the  water,  while  the  contents  and  fragments  of  those 
that  preceded  them  and  exploded  had  demonstrated  the  deadly  ef- 
fect of  this  modem  missile  of  war.  The  assembled  crowd  looked 
on  in  wonder.  The  firing  over,  the  men  dashed  off  with  the  gun 
at  full  speed,  thus  exhibiting  its  facility  of  locomotion  as  well  as 
rapidity  of  discharge.  Major  Lopez  expressed  himself  delighted^ 
and  declared  that,  with  a  battery  of  half  a  dozen  such  pieces,  he 
could  defend  the  approach  to  Asuncion  against  vast  odds. 

I  quote  from  my  journal : 

"  October  17th,  Arrived  from  Buenos  Ayres  a  steamer  called  the 
*  Fanny,'  sailing  under  Montevidean  colors,  having  on  board  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hopkins,  United  States  Consul  for  Asuncion.  He  is  also 
agent  for  *  the  American  Company,'  several  members  of  which  are 
on  Kmrd,  having  come  to  Paraguay  with  the  view  of  establishing 
thomi*olves  for  commercial  purposes,  and,  judging  from  the  re- 
s^nmvs  of  this  coimtry,  they  should  meet  with  great  success."  On 
tho  day  appointed  for  Mr.  Hopkins  to  present  his  credentials  to  the 
IV^deut  ho  was  accompanied  by  myself  and  many  of  the  officers 
of  eho  Water  Witch. 

All  wtis  ready  to  proceed  up  the  river,  but  I  was  requested  to 
ivmaiu  a  fow  days  and  witness  the  great  fiSte  of  Asimcion,  the  an- 
uivoiviwy  of  his  Excellency's  birth-day,  the  4th  of  November,  on 
whioU  vHx^ision  there  is  a  public  reception.  But  one  class  of  ftmc- 
U^uuiri*^  or  visitors  is  received  at  a  time;  the  clergy  had  preced- 
v,\l  iw.  Ah  ihoy  n^tircd  we  entered,  and  found  "  President  Lopez," 
^u-i  UiiiuiU  at  tho  end  of  tho  long  room  I  have  described,  seated  be- 
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fore  the  circular  table,  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  buff  and  gold ; 
wearing  in  place  of  the  usual  round  beaver  a  cocked  hat  with  gold 
lace  and  ostrich  feathers.  After  offering  him  our  congratulations, 
we  retired  to  make  room  for  others,  and  were  conducted  into  an 
adjoining  apartment  to  partake  of  refreshments,  provided  in  great 
proftision,  and  consisting  of  excellent  confectionery,  cakes,  Cham- 
pagne, English  ale,  coffee.  We  were  treated  with  much  kind  at- 
tention by  the  different  officials,  and  the  occasion  seemed  to  be  one 
of  enjoyment  to  all  classes. 

The  day  concluded  with  a  ball  given  by  the  Chief  Justice,  at 
which  were  present  not  only  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Asun- 
cion, but  the  President  and  his  family.  Seats  were  especially  pre- 
pared for  them  at  one  end  of  the  room ;  that  for  his  Excellency  was 
on  a  carpeted  platform  elevated  about  one  foot  above  the  floor. 
Opposite  were  rows  of  chairs  for  the  matrons,  who  seemed  to  have 
attended'  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  to  find  full  occupation  in  watch- 
ing their  fair  daughters ;  for  the  Spanish  American  girls,  like  those 
of  the  European  continent,  are  never  seen,  even  by  their  lovers, 
out  of  the  presence  of  mamma,  or  some  matron  to  whom  their  care 
is  delegated.  Madam  Lopez  and  her  daughters  were  pleasing  and 
ladylike ;  the  latter,  like  all  women  of  the  country,  extravagantly 
fond  of  dancing,  but  the  ill  health  of  the  yoimger  on  this  occasion 
deprived  her  of  this  enjoyment  At  an  early  hour  of  the  evening 
the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  there  was  perfect  silence.  A  tall 
personage — we  were  told  that  he  was  an  LL.D. — moved  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  made  a  profound  bow,  and  then,  with  vigorous 
gesticulation  and  imposing  solemnity  of  mien,  delivered  an  address 
highly  flattering  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Paraguay,  who  received 
it  with  calm,  immoved  countenance,  and  at  its  conclusion  retired. 
The  company,  all  standing,  listened  to  this  rather  flowery  effusion 
with  gravity  and  respect ;  but  as  the  door  closed  upon  his  Excel- 
lency, dancing  recommenced,  and  was  kept  up  until  the  dawn  of 
day. 
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CnAPTEE  Yni. 

Departure  from  ABuneion. — llic  President's  Quiiitrt,^Salinas. — A  Hill.— The  Con* 
ftiso, — The  Salado. — E^tanda  of  Lopez. — Vanery  of  Woods  and  Fruits. — Que- 
bracho.—  Cfipiepomo. — Gtmscu.  — Cattle.  —  Ho8pJta.tity.  — River  Scenery.  — An 
Accident  to  Engine. — Piqtieto  Ytati. — WtXKi  for  Steamers, — Plants  and  Shmbs. 
— River  Jejui* — San  Pedro. ^ — Another  Accitloiit  to  En^rinc^^Quayctini  Eemhiu. 
— GovemmeDt  Estancia.— The  Pacu  Fish.^ — Hirer  Changes. — The  Ypjme.— Ar- 
rival at  Concepcion. 

I  QUOTE  from  rnj  journal : 

^^  Novmnher  TOi^  1853.  We  left  Asuncion  this  morning  at  half 
past  five  o'clock,  upward  bound.  The  reply  of  the  President  of 
Paraguay  to  my  letter  requesting  permission  for  the  expedition  to 
pass  through  the  territory  claimed  by  his  goveniment  is  all  I  could 
desire;  he  attaches  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  our  explorations  on 
the  river.  Have  in  \aew  the  President's  quiiita ;  it  extends  for 
six  miles  along  the  river ;  all  is  verdant  and  enamcletl  with  cnlti- 
vation.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  rolling  land,  which  rises  in 
wavedike  ridges  from  the  river^  is  placed  the  dwelling,  command* 
ing  an  extensive  view,  including  the  salinas,  which  at  times  present 
a  busy  scene ;  for  here^  in  sniLdl  huts,  the  salt-gatherers  establish 
themselves  during  the  season  of  low  water^  and,  by  a  rude  and  prim- 
itive process,  manufacture  an  extensive  supply  for  the  Asiineion 
market :  it  is  inferior  to  the  imported  article,  but  for  cattle  or  ordi- 
nary purposes  serves  very  well.  Extensive  saline  districts  exist  in 
the  Chaco ;  the  rivers  that  flow  through  that  country  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  brackish,  but  this  is  the  second  instance  in  which  we 
have  met  with  this  formation  east  of  the  Paraguay;  the  first  was 
below  the  capital ,  near  Mount  Lambare.  The  earth,  when  first  turn- 
ed up,  exhibits  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sal t^  but  afler  being 
for  some  time  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust, 
looking  like  a  white  frost.  The  people  collect  this  effloresoence 
carefully^  but  it  is  from  the  water,  through  which  the  earth  is  re- 
peatedly washed  to  extract  all  saliferous  particles,  that  the  princi- 
pal supply  is  obtained.  In  a  country  rich  in  pasture-lands,  and  S4j 
far  from  the  ocean,  this  pro\nsion  of  Providence  is  only  one  among 
the  multiplied  evidences  of  bounty  to  these  fair  regions  of  creation," 

On  the  President's  lands  is  the  port  Lasararaxas — the  family 
name  of  MatkimeLf>pcz — and  in  operation  near  it  are  several  ex- 
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tensive  brick-kilns.  Twelve  miles  above  Asuncion  there  is,  on  the 
Chaco  bank,  an  isolated  conical  hill  of  mica  schist  rising  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  first  elevation,  on  that  side  exceed- 
ing twenty  feet  since  leaving  "  Santa  F^,  seven  himdred  and  twenty 
miles  below.  It  furnishes  a  quarry  of  building-stone  from  which 
great  blocks  are  rolled  down  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Immediately  above  this  quarry,  the  Eiver  Confuso,  a  narrow, 
tortuous  stream,  taking  its  rise  no  one  .knows  where,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Paraguay.  At  a  subsequent  period  Lieutenant  Mur- 
daugh  ascended  it  for  twenty-four  miles,  encountered  some  difl&cul- 
ties  in  the  navigation,  and  made  slow  progress,  though  in  a  steam- 
er of  but  two  feet  draught  From  his  account  of  it  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  is  marked 
on  some  maps  as  such,  but  the  difference  in  the  character  of  their 
waters  must  set  at  rest  this  idea.  That  of  the  Pilcomayo  is  brack- 
ish only  when  the  river  is  unusually  low  and  sluggish,  while  that 
of  the  Conftiso  is  decidedly  bitter  and  saline.  The  Confuso,  like 
many  other  rivers  of  the  Chaco,  is  probably  pure  at  its  source,  and 
becomes  impregnated  &om  flowing  through  saliferous  districts. 
Considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Pilcomayo,  the  distance  through 
which  it  would  course  before  reaching  the  Paraguay  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  its  waters.  Ka  distinct  river, 
rising,  as  I  believe,  in  the  high  lands  of  Bolivia,  it  is  but  a  new  link 
and  another  evidence  of  the  beautiful  river  system  which  charac- 
terizes the  basin  of  La  Plata. 

Four  miles  above  the  quarry,  on  the  Chaco  side,  a  conical  rock, 
called  the  "Pinon,"  rises  about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  block  of  red  sandstone 
of  about  six  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  so  symmetrical  and  so  niceh- 
adjusted  that  one  might  suppose  it  to  have  been  designedly  placed 
there  by  some  skillM  hand.  Directly  opposite,  a  small  stream, 
the  Salado,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  Ypacaray,  discharges  it«^ 
waters  into  the  Paraguay.  The  country  around  the  lake  and  bor- 
dering this  little  river  is  populous  and  fertile ;  during  a  season  oi 
•jxtreme  drought  the  Salado  is  slightly  brackish,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates. 

At  Quatros  Bocas — "  Four  mouths,"  four  miles  above  the  rock 
Pinon,  the  character  of  the  banks  on  either  side  is  the  same,  but 
some  distance  inland  the  scenery  changes.     There  is  in  view  a 
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sierra,  or  beautiful  range  of  high  land,  which  is  known  to  extend 
easterly  from  the  Paraguay  nearly  to  the  Parana, 

Near  the  Guardia  Arig^itigua,  twenty  miles  from  Asuncion^  the 
**Pirebeby"  flows  into  the  Paraguay,  and  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  an  estate  belonging  to  President  Lopez,  which  kas  its  norths- 
era  limit  on  the  River  Paraguaymi.  This  estancia  extends  four- 
teen  unbroken  miles  on  the  Paraguay,  is  particularly  fertile,  and 
well  stocked  with  homed  cattle  and  sheep ;  mandioca  and  com j 
are  cultivated  upon  it  to  a  limited  extent,  as  provision  for  the  ai/>-| 
iUiJZ  and  pmris — nianager  and  laborers.  Two  miles  above  Pirebe- 
by,  and  about  the  same  distance  inland,  is  the  little  town  of '^Am- 
buscada,"  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra. 

In  latitude  24°  54' 32"  mMX\  longitude  bTiVXb,''hny  nule 
from  Asuncion,  we  reached  the  first  point  at  which  the  wood-cut- 
ters  agreed  to  fiimish  us  with  iuel  for  the  steamer.  I  found  them  j 
pimctual  Vc)  the  time,  and  the  wood  was  all  corded,  and  conven- 
iently placed  for  being  received  on  boanL  The  bunkers  were  half 
fiill  of  coal,  but  we  were  able  to  take  in  thirty-nine  cords.  In  this 
lot  were  some  ten  or  a  do^en  varieties:  the  Palo  bianco,  Curupi- 
na,  Curupay,  Arahan,  Yrapipe,  Espina  de  Corona,  Yrapita,  Nanga- 
pare,  and  many  others  of  fine  texture  arc  found  throughout  this 
country,  such  as  the  Algorix>ba,Espinilla,  and  Quebracho,  or  ^*  axe- 
breaker,"  as  its  name  indicates.  All  of  these  trees  funiish  good 
fdel  for  steamers^  but  in  ship-building  or  for  ornament^  purposes 
they  would  be  invaluable. 

Some  of  them  are  giants  even  in  the  La  Plata  forests;  others 
present  great  floral  beauty ;  some  are  valued  for  their  fruits,  oth- 
ers for  their  barks ;  indeed,  familiar  as  I  am  with  the  woodlands^ 
of  the  northern  section  of  this  hemisphere,  as  we  advanced  in  the 
ascent  of  the  river,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  surpassing  wealth 
of  the  forest  regions  of  the  south.  An  accomplished  arborist  wouldi 
find  in  Paraguay  an  unlimited  field  of  interest  and  study.  The 
fruits  of  the  Arahan  and  Kangapare  are  both  pleasant  and  nutri- 
tious. The  Algorroba,  one  of  the  mimosaB,  produces  a  fruit  simi- 
lar in  taste  (though  smaller)  to  our  honey-pod.  It  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter,  and  is  carefully  gathered  by  the  Indians, 
who  dry,  pound,  and  preserve  it  in  skins ;  they  also  make  from  it 
a  fermented  liquor  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  but  to  me  it  wag 
unpalatable.  This  tree  flourishes  in  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
where  its  fruit,  considered  very  precious  food  for  cattle,  is  gather- 
ed, and  generally  put  aside  for  favorite  horses.    These  animal.^ 
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when  fed  upon  it,  if*  not  severely  exercised,  become  too  fat  for  ac- 
tive service. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  tlds  point,  as  ascertained  by  the  mi- 
crometer, is  one  thousand  and  seventy-six  yards.    Its  general 
-n-i  Jth  from  Asuncion  to  this  place  is  from  a  half  to  one  mile : 
least  depth  twenty  feet^  greatest  seventy -two.    The  banks  havi- 
I  an  elevation  of  fifteen  feet  at  the  present  state  of  the  water,  which 
!  IS  four  feet  below  the  highest  rise.     They  are  well  timbered ;  the 
woodland  extends  some  distance  back,  with  intervening  sections  of 
palm  and  grass.    Between  the  towns  few  houses  are  to  be  seen  ex- 
rcept  the  guardias,  near  which  are  always  extensive  estancia^. 

Fourteen  miles  farther  (latitude  24^"  48'  27")  we  passed  another 

I  estancia  of  President  Lopez,  called  Capiepomo  Guazu.    The  dwell- 

is  in  the  usual  style  of  the  better  cla^  of  country  houses  in 

Paraguay,  of  one  story,  very  capacious,  and  built  round  a  court; 

it  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  palm 

'  plain,  skirted  with  magnificent  and  lofty  trees.     The  corrals  upon 

these  estates  are  an  invariable  evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  estan- 

Lioaro,  and  here  they  were  large  and  numerous. 

We  iuicht>rcd  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon  in  a  sea 
of  gorgeous  tinges;  and  as  night  approached,  with  little  or  no  inter- 
val of  twilight,  flocks  of  sheep,  by  thousands,  might  be  seen  gath- 
fiiring  under  the  shelter  of  the  corrals.    The  number  of  homed  cat- 
tle on  some  of  these  estaneias  is  enormous,  and,  with  a  firee  com- 
^jnnnicsation  to  the  Atlantic,  we  can  understand  how  great  a  revenue 
ey  would  afford.     Found  at  our  anchorage  forty-eight  feet  of 
water,  the  width  of  the  river  being  half  a  mile,  the  least  depth 
twenty-four  feet ;  current  at  anchorage  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
bour^     Engaged  a  bullock  and  a  quantity  of  fresh  milk  for  an 
early  hour  the  next  morning.    The  cows  are  milked  but  once  a 
^day — in  the  morning  always.     The  capitaz  would  receive  no  pay 
r  cither,  and,  on  inquiring,  found  that  this  was  in  accordance  with 
the  OTdera  of  the  President,     This  is  only  one  of  what  I  consider  a 
of  national  civilities,  offered  with  a  delicacy  which  reflects 
honor  up:»n  his  excellency.     Indeed,  government  hospitality 
represents  a  characteristic  of  the  Paraguayans,     A  more  generous, 
L  AOgle^heorted  people  it  is  impossible  to  find,  and  they  have  a  native 
*  tact  which  rarely  offends  even  the  conventional  ideas  of  those  who 
hiiV6  aasomated  more  with  the  outer  world. 

Much  OS  I  was  obUged  afterward  to  disapprove  and  dcprecau^ 
die  cxyarae  of  Preadent  Lopez  toward  the  Americans  who  had  set- 
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tied  in  Asuncion,  and  in  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Water 
Witch  while  aaeending  the  Parana,  the  reception  of  the  expeditioB 
in  his  waters,  and  lus  entire  course  toward  as,  until  his  outbreak] 
with  the  consul,  was  characterized  throughout  bj  generous  hoB*> 
pitality, 

At  an  early  hour  our  bullock  was  dragged  by  the  lasso  from  I 
the  corral  to  the  river  bank,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  served  i 
up  on  board  ship.     We  soon  passed  the  graae-landa  of  Capiepomo, 
where  the  banks  arc  low,  and  covered  with  forests  of  lofty  trees;,, 
parasites  and  epiphytes,  with  brilhant  and  fragrant  bloom,  entwine 
themselves  around  the  huge  trunks,  here  presenting  a  floral  coU 
tunn,  there  running  over  branches,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  forming | 
hanging  gardens.    To  complete  the  enchantment,  birds  of  gay  J 
plumage  flit  about,  enlivening  the  woods  with  their  merry  songa.! 

We  passed  another  estancia  near  the  Guardia  Caraguatay,     The  | 
left  bank  again  rises  to  the  height  of  lifteen  feet,  and  is  well  wood- 
ed; beyond,  a  boundless  plain  of  palnis  and  grass.     Saw  many 
fowl,  among  which  were  thePato  real — "BoyalDuck,"  und  Bt^jfua 
bay — "  Soake-head.  ■ '    The  starboard  crank*strap  broke,  and  we  an- 
chored to  repair  damages.     In  an  hour  we  were  under  way,  and 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  River  Quarepoti,  seventy-two  mOes  from  j 
Asuncion.    On  this  stream,  three  miles  from  the  Paraguay,  is  thel 
'  town  of  Rosario,  but  hid  from  our  view  by  the  woods.    Passing  an  J 
estancia  of  General  Xopez,  son  of  the  President,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  we  anchored  oft'  the  Piquetc  Ytati,  our  second 
d<5put  of  wood,  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from.  Asuncion, 

The  President's  orders  were  carried  out  as  to  the  quantity  and] 
size  of  this  wood,  and  there  was  a  punctuality  in  its  supply  which, 
I  feel  assured,  without  his  instructions,  neither  love  nor  money 
could  have  procured.  I  found  here  fifty-two  cords  well  cut  and 
put  up;  a  familiar  sight  to  us,  but  a  novel  one  to  Paraguayans. 
Our  experience  demonstrates  fully  not  only  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining abundance  of  wood  in  these  waters  for  steamers,  but  the  , 
fact  of  its  superiority  to  all  used  similarly  in  our  own  country. 
In  running  from  5  to  10  o^clock  A.M. — five  hours — and  irom  1 
to  &|  P.M. — in  aU,  nine  hours  forty-five  minutes — we  consumed 
five  dnd  a  quarter  cords  of  wood,  a  little  more  than  half  a  cord  per 
hour,  keeping  up  twenty  pounds  of  steam,  making  firom  eighteen 
to  twenty  revolutions,  and  giving  a  speed  of  six  miles  over  the 
bottom,  against  a  current  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour.    An  accurate  account  of  the  consumption  and  careful  meas* 
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lent  of  the  wood  were  kept  and  made  bjr  the  senior  engmeer, 
R.  C.  Potts,  with  the  view  of  testing  its  quality.  The  result  proved 
what  I  have  before  affirmed,  that  a  cord  of  this  wood  was  fiilly 
equal  to  a  ton  of  the  best  anthracite  coal. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  our  anchorage  by  micrometer  was  six 
hundi>od  and  nineteen  yards ;  the  geneml  width  from  our  last  an- 
chorage from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  leiLst  depth  of  water 
fjeventeen  feet. 

Employed  the  morning  while  wooding  in  a  stroU  through  the 
forest  sldrting  the  river,  from  which  our  supply  of  fuel  had  been 
cut,  in  se.aR'h  of  botanic  specimens.  Gathered  a  few,  among  which 
was  the  Quayava  blanca^  a  shrub  bearing  a  beautiful  white  flower 
very  like  die  orange  blossom ;  its  fruit  is  delicious,  and  its  twigs 
were  covered  with  nodules  of  white  wax,  deposited  by  a  species  of 
ant  in  such  quantities  that  the  people  of  the  country  collect  it  and 
mould  it  into  candles.  We  saw  also  the  lofty  Yarumu,  or  Hiva- 
puru,  which  bears  a  violet-colored  frxiit  about  the  size  of  a  plum, 
much  liked  by  the  natives ;  we  thought  it  indifferent.  It  is 
tly  attached  to  the  trunk  and  branches,  without  a  peduncle. 
*w  numberless  epiphytes ;  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  La 
^iata,  and  generally  near  a  dead  tree,  around  which  they  entwine 
^tiiemselves,  making  what  would  be  otherwise  an  unsightly  skele- 
ton the  most  beautiful  object  of  the  forest.  This  is  a  favorite  plant 
in  all  city  gardens,  requiriiig  no  care,  as  it  finds  its  nutriment  in 
Uie  iur.  Some  are  selected  for  their  briUiant  flowers,  others  for 
iheir  firsigranoe,  which  exceeds  in  delicacy  that  of  most  flora. 

HaviQg  wooded,  pushed  on,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
^ above  the  Piquete  Ytati,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Jcjui,  a  small 
Hver  which  flows  from  the  left  bank-    It  rises  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
Paraguay,  courses  through  apart  of  the  Yerbales?,  and  offers  an  easy 
,  oommunication  for  the  conveyance  of  this  product  to  San  Pedro. 
the  construction  of  the  small  steamer,  it  was  used  by  Lieu- 
it  Ammen  in  the  examination  of  this  stream,  but,  as  he  ascend- 
Lat  tbt  e^ison  of  low  water,  he  found  it  impracticable  to  proceed 
tlian  a  few  miles  beyond  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  latitude 
***  5'  26",  longitude  57*  13'  7".     The  village  of  San  Pedro  is  two 
north  of  the  port     The  note-book  of  Lieutenant  Ammen  in 
to  it  says : 
**  We  had  a  succession  of  sand-bara  up  to  this  port,  on  an  aver- 
one  to  every  four  hundred  yards.     A  steamer  navigating  the 
twer  «vcii  to  San  Pedro  should  not  have  a  length  greater  than 
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eighty  feet,  should  be  flat  floored,  and  be  capable  of  making 
eight  statute  miles,  the  average  current  being  equal  to  three  and 
a  half.  Arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Pedro  April  16th,  1854 ;  visited 
the  cominandante,  who  received  me  with  every  possible  kindnesa, 
and  suppUed  me  with  horses  to  go  to  the  villa  of  Sazi  Peclro^  two 
marine  miles  due  north.  We  were  met  by  Don  Loiiis  Cara,  the 
priest)  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  ten  or  twelve  others.  They 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  vesseL  After  an  examination  into 
and  explanation  of  every  thiiig,  we  accompanied  these  personages 
to  the  villa,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Don  Louis  Cara.  The  day 
foUowing,  the  vessel  was  overrun  with  visitors.  The  commandante 
gave  us  a  grand  ball  that  night,  at  which  all  the  ladies  wore,  shoes. 
The  authorities  and  grandees  were  overwhelming  in  their  polite* 
ness.  On  the  day  after  the  baU,  with  a  party  consisting  of  the 
officials  and  the  ladies  on  board,  we  proceeded  on,  taking  the  canoe 
in  tow  for  their  return.  They  went  up  with  us  a  mile,  and  left, 
highly  gratified  that  they  had  seen  a  steamer  function," 

My  own  journal  says, 

^^ November  lOtJi,  Observed  on  the  bank  a  wooden  cross;  was 
informed  by  the  pilot  that  it  was  the  grave  of  a  poor  woman  who 
had  died  there  suddenly.  Surely  we,  in  our  boasted  civilization, 
might  borrow  from  the  primitive  customs  of  tliis  country ;  no 
grave,  however  humble  the  former  position  of  its  occupant^  is  here 
unmarked  by  this  s^nmbol  of  Christianity.  For  the  second  time 
since  leaving  Asuncion  the  enguic  is  *■  hors  de  combat*  by  the 
breaking  of  another  crank  strap.  While  this  damage  was  repair- 
ing wo  went  on  shore,  and  making  our  way  up  the  bank  (which 
was  here  about  fift/cen  feet  above  the  water),  and  through  an  al- 
most impenetrable  fringe  and  network  of  vegetation,  we  sj^ent  the 
few  remaining  hours  of  daylight  in  searching  for  specimens.  Col- 
lected a  few  plants,  among  which  was  the  Guaf/cura  i^enilnUy  a  exeep* 
er,  bearing  a  pretty  white,  waxhke  flower ;  its  fruit  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Indians,  who  collect  it  when  green,  and  roast  it. 
^\nien  ripe  it  bursts  its  shell,  and  exposes  beautiful  and  deUcati^ 
silklike  fibres,  to  each  of  which  is  a  seed. 

^^  November  lltJu  Under  way  at  eight  oVlock  this  morning,  hay- 
ing made  a  stmp  with  the  best  iron  on  board,  one  of  the  awning 
stanchions.  The  government  owns  extensive  estancias  and  im- 
mense herds,  which  furnish  the  army  with  beef.  For  some  hours 
this  morning  we  were  steaming  past  one  of  these  estancias,  well 
stocked  with  the  finest  cattle :  it  is  known  as  Estancia  Potreropora. 
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Fouad  here  a  large  quantity  of  wood  conveniently  corded.  Wher- 
ever the  pampa  is  unbrnken  by  a  moontain  spur,  or  the  banks  pre- 
seat  a  sectional  view  of  their  ibrmationj  they  show  a  stratum  of 
white  clay,  with  a  surface-soil  of  rich  black  earth  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  deptk 

**  Anchored  neiir  the  Piquete  Caruyparti,  and  off  the  estancia  of 
Don  Francisco  Antonio  Garcia,  near  which  is  the  port  PiedrenaL 
The  following  morning  detained  by  a  raiu^  which  here  not  oniy 
pours,  but  fiilb  in  sheets.  Measured  the  river  by  micrometer, 
and  found  it  to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
wide.  Caught  some  fish,  the  pacu,  the  best  in  these  waters.  In 
six  hours  from  Puerto  Piedrenal  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Con- 
cepcion.  In  the  depth  of  river  and  character  of  its  banks  up  to 
this  place  found  no  material  change  save  at  the  island  Toro^  about 
five  miles  from  Puert*>  Piedrenal,  where  there  are  two  islands,  the 
one  near  the  Chaco  side  formed  since  1842,  The  channel  has  shift- 
ed more  to  the  cast,  and  has  fifteen  feet  water,  the  least  depth  as 
yet  foimd  between  Asuncion  and  Concepcion. 

**Many  seals  have  been  seen  during  the  last  two  days.  There 
is  one  feature  in  the  character  of  these  rivers  worthy  of  note^the 
apparent  inclination  of  the  waters  to  encroach  upon  the  east  bank ; 
^  mqxiegtion  suggests  itself,  Has  the  revolution  of  the  earth  any  agen- 
cy in  this  change  ?  The  newly-fornied  islands  are  uniformly  on 
the  Chaco  side ;  so  far,  the  channel  inclines  undeviatingly  to  the 
eatft.  If  influenced  by  the  earth's  revolution,  the  effect  should  be 
m  it  here  appears.  Rising  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  coursing 
south  through  a^  vast  extent  of  pampa,  tliis  river,  m  conjunction 
with  the  Parana,  presents  the  fairest  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a 
jiolution  of  this  question.  Ten  miles  below  Coucepcion  we  passed 
through  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river  on  the  east^  at  this  time  the 
mftin  channel ;  it  has  a  depth  of  twenty -two  feet,  and  a  width  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  yanls.  The  wat^r  is  fiist  deserting  the  old 
bod  of  Uie  river,  which,  though  half  a  mile  wide,  has  scarcely  depth 
enotigh  for  a  boat.  We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Ypane,  about  five 
.  allies  below  Concepcion ;  though  it  rises  in  the  distant  sierras  of 
pATiguay,  it  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  Directly  opiX)site  its 
moalh  is  the  Riacho  Lingua  Passo,  formed  by  an  island  of  the  same 
Qaoie.  This  riacho  was  in  1842  the  main  channel,  which  is  now 
eMIof  it — another  evidence  of  the  movement  of  the  river  in  that 
dtrsctiacL 

"A«  w^  approach  Concepcion  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  the 
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fiferohi&g6i^  and  the  channel  is  contracted  by  rocks  on  either  side. 
T%0n  ia>  however,  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  in  the  navigation, 
far  we  found  never  less  than  tweoty  feet  water. 

"Anchored  in  front  of  the  town,  and  by  measurement  ascer- 
tained the  river  to  be  at  its  narrowest  point  three  hundred  and 
forty- four  j^rds;  velocity  of  current  two  and  a  half  miles  per^ 
hour;  tonperature  of  air  at  meridian  81^,  of  water  84^.     Found 
l^ro  two  small  craft  taking  in  yerba  for  Asuncion/* 


CnAPTER  IX. 

OMMW(peloii*'^Tftrt>iw**<fOvcrnmcnc  Monopolies  and  Restrictions  placed  tipon  Tmde,. 
<Mi^for»ld«  lltteoptioD. — Guombo  and  Gaembctaya.— The  Water  Witch. — A  Bdl 
•I  Uio  ComniMKlAtite'fi  Ilonic — A  Qaaodary. — Danced  down. — Setior  Tachiera. 
— Coiitiiinea. — Wood  (br  Steamer, — Rio  Saladilk).  —  Salinas. —  Indians,-- The 
Carlnow.— A  Shaking  of  Hands  and  a  Smoke. — Paim  Forest, — SaJrador. — Heat. 
— 8iat«  of  the  Cotmtiy.— TIjp  Abntignaniba. — Cara^Jiuy  Gnazn. — Manofactuwi 
of  Ita  Thread. — Thorns  converted  into  Needles, — The  DattJ. — Reptile  Hunting, 
— $la)i|itioa. — Valaci  of  liide. — Piqucte  Arracifc— Heat.— Pa^o  Melo. — Mount- 
ed Indiann  fn»m  the  Cha^xj. — Piqneta  Jodiarte. — Guardia  Apatuja. — Boautiiiil 
|(o«tiof7> — The  Morada  and  Y'tapacu  Gaiuu. — The  Children  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 
— 4BfoeatrEan  and  Pedestrian. — Sixe»  Strength,  and  Longevity. — An  Octogenarian 
In  the  Flower  of  hig  Age.— 'Nabidigma.— The  Mbafaa.— -Their  Slarc^.— The  Gna- 
nm^.^Spiritnai  Notiona  of  the  Abodgines.— No  Word  for  God  or  Dirinity.— Ahar- 
i^ifH — Jupa. — Infi^rior  Creatures  or  not  ? 

(X>NCKPcroN^  in  latitude  23°  23'  66",  longitude  57 '^  30'  39",  eon- 
Uujis  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  a  plain,  wliich. 
$X  tho  ordiimry  height  of  the  river,  is  twenty  feet  above  its  leveL 
It  wfkA  at  otic*  period  a  flourishing  town,  and  should  now  bo  an  im- 
portAiii  \yon  for  the  cxiKirt  of  yerba  and  caoutchouc,  but  the  policy 
of  lli^  Paraguayan  goverament,  in  monopolizing  the  trade  in  all 
imlivD  pn>du«^l«  of  value,  tends  to  cheek  any  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  might  toni|>t  indiWduals  or  companies  to  build  up  a  com- 
QMW  in  iheiso  articles.  All  trade  is  centralized  at  Asuncion. 
1*hiO  govommont  i<H  the  principal  merchant,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
UiKtfl^  uud  tlie  iiriecs  paid  by  this  factor  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
mumHuitivti  to  induce  hiborert?  to  enter  the  Held,  fruitful  as  it  is. 
l%^m»  %r\»  Vrtttalfs,  or  '*  Yerba  Districts/'  in  the  interior,  some  sixty 
vir  in^v^nUy  miU>ii  fttun  Concepcion,  to  which  place  their  product  is 
imndjH^rtiHl  In  os-wagons, 

lu  ihv  gathering  and  preparation  of  this  yerba  for  market,  there 
Hit  Wi^  uunlcai  of  procedure ;  either  to  instruct  the  commandante 
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of  the  district  to  enter  the  yerhales  with  the  force  at  his  command, 
or  to  grant  permission  to  certain  contractors  to  do  so.  In  the  first 
case,  the  laborers  are  paid  in  goods  from  the  public  stores  at  the 
rate  of  Iwentj-five  cents  the  arroba;  in  the  latter,  the  agent  or 
contractor  delivers  at  Asuncion  two  thirds  of  the  whole  quantity, 
pocked  in  hide  sacks,  containing  eight  arrobas  each,  called  tn-cias : 
be  baring  all  the  expenses  of  labor,  tmnsportation,  and  cost  of 
the  hides  for  the  tercias.  This  yields  a  handsome  income  to  his 
Excellency,  The  export  amounts  annually  to  not  Ices  than  ninety 
thousand  arrobas,  and  he  sella  it  at  about  four  dollars  the  arroba; 
he  therefore  receiver  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars from  this  one  article,  and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar; 
to  which  should  be  added  a  revenue  from  hides,  timber,  horse- 
hair, etc.,  amounting  also  to  a  large  sum.* 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  home  consumption,  but  the  mer- 
cihaDt  who  wishes  to  export  this  **  tea"  must  purchase  from  the 
iMe»  The  rulers  of  this  fine  country  have  many  valuable  les- 
mu  to  acquire  in  political  and  financial  science.     By  opening 

•  Tthi|fioeni  of  preparing*  the  yprba  will  be  found  fnlly  deimled  in  Lieut.  Powell's  ^ 
^'jMIHftt  cfa  Tcmr  tlirougli  the  Yorbnk^  of  Porngua?/*    Se«  Appendix  K^ 
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their  watere  to  foreign  flags,  and  encouraging  home  industry, 
even  in  the  collection  of  indigenous  products,  and  without  the 
application  of  agriculture,  the  revenue  from  import  and  expor 
duties  would  Ikr  ezoecd  that  of  any  monopoly  now  usurped.^ 
Under  the  present  system,  there  is  a  stagnation  of  all  trade  at 
this  place,  and  the  people  are  poor^  and  evidently  inert,  but,  like 
all  Paraguayans,  hospitable.     We  can  only  hope  that  the  reac- 
tionary spirit  which  has  crept  into  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  the  enlightened  ambition  of  General  Urquiza  to  elevate  hiaJ 
country,  poUtically  and  socially,  by  a  Uberal  constitution,  educa* 
tion  of  its  youth,  and  direct  foreign  trade,  will  prove  contagioua|| 
and  work  their  course  toward  the  northern  republic  of  La  Plata. 

Soon  after  anchoring  I  called  at  the  commandante's,  where 
met  the  principal  personages  of  the  place,  who  were  emphatic  in 
their  offers  of  service,  seeming  to  consider  it  a  pomt  of  national 
honor  to  give  us  a  distinguished  reception.  Isolated  as  the  Para- 
guayans have  been,  they  are  animated,  I  observed,  by  a  strong 
nationality,  intense  love  of  countrv,  though  not  awakened  to  Jmy 
application  of  its  surpassing  natural  wealth  to  the  requirements 
of  trade*  To  express  appreciation  of  Paraguay,  we  disoovered,! 
was  a  sure  avenue  to  the  hearts  of  these  people ;  and  this  tribute 
we  could  oiler  them  in  all  truth  and  sincerity.  Horses  were  ten* 
dered  us,  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  continue  at  our  dis- 
posal  while  we  remained  at  Coucepcion ;  and,  as  sailors  rarely  de- 
cline  such  an  opportunity  of  exercise,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
tempting  favor,  and  visited  the  adjacent  ooun&y,  which  is  flat, 
sandy,  and  uninteresting. 

We  passed  an  indifferent  house  here  and  there,  surrounded 
with  little  and  poor  cultivation,  but  collected  a  few  plants,  among 
which  was  the  parasite  guembepi  or  gucmbe.  I  pulled  one  from 
the  limb  of  a  quebracho,  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  to  which 
its  tendrilfl  had  descended,  and  taken  root  in  the  earth*  This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  plant^s  in  Paraguay,  for  from  its  fibre  is 
manufiictured  an  admirable  rope,  of  which  all  the  hawsers  and 
tow-lines  used  by  vessels  in  the  river-trade  are  made ;  indeed,  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  it  was  extensively  used  in  the  navy  of  Spain. 
The  guembe  and  the  guembetaya  are  so  similar  in  appearance 
that  they  are  often  confounded,  but  they  have  very  different 
characteristics,  as  I  ascertained  by  observation,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  information  derived  from  an  intelligent  Paraguayan, 
who  had  given  some  attention  to  the  natural  products  of  his  coun- 
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try,  and  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  these  plants  at  all 
seasons.  The  guembc  is  valuable  for  its  bark  only,  the  guembe- 
taya  for  its  fruit.  The  latter  takes  root  in  the  earth,  generally 
near  some  large  tree,  aroimd  which  it  will  entwine,  and  climb  to 
the  utmost  branchea  with  such  a  grasp  as  not  unfrequently  to 
destroy  it.  It  bears  a  beautiful  trumpet-shaped  flower  of  a  deli- 
cate straw-color,  which  h  succeeded  by  a  fruit  highly  prized  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  and  taste  to  Indian  com, 
and  is  prepared  and  used  by  the  natives  in  the  same  manner  for 
bread*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both  these  plants  growing, 
and  have  been  thus  particular  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
them,  because  Azani,  generally  an  excellent  authority,  so  far  as 
he  touches  upon  the  bot4my  of  La  Plata,  speaks  only  of  the  guem- 
be,  and  assigns  to  it  the  cbaracteristics  of  both  plants. 

While  off  Concepcion,  the  Water  Witch  was  an  object  of  great 
QUriosity  and  interest,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but 
to  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  for  none  fixcept  a  few  who 
had  visited  Ascension  when  a  steamer — a  rare  sight  even  there — 
hap[)ened  to  be  in  port  had  ever  before  seen  one.  People  from  a 
long  distance  in  the  interior  flocked  to  see  the-  wonderful  bark. 
Men,  women,  and  chiMren  crowded  on  board,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  under  the  awning  of  the  deck,  seemingly  astonished  and 
delighted  at  ^all  they  saw,  and  eagerly  questioning  the  old  Gua- 
ittm  pilot  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  things  to  them  so  incompre- 
hensible. 

We  were  invited  on  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival  to  a  ball  at 
the  commandante's,  where  were  assembled  all  the  beauty  and  dis* 
tinction  of  the  place.  The  floor  of  the  ball-room  was  of  tOe,  the 
lights  tallow ;  indeed,  there  was  little  to  meet  a  casmop:)litan 
.-jtandurd  of  elegance,  but  the  good -breeding  and  native  tact  of 
tiie  p<,'ople  made  it  an  occasion  of  enjoyment  to  us  all*  There  is 
no  village  or  region  of  the  earth  so  small  or  remote  as  not  to  have 
ltd  **  upper  ten,"  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  placed  mc  in  a  di- 
leomia.  Being  the  "Se&or  Commandante,"  I  was  expected  to 
delect,  as  a  partner  for  the  waltz,  the  most  distinguished  lady 
praBent  When  all  looked  alike,  it  was  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nale:  a  mistake  would  have  been  a  national  insult  In  this 
quandary,  I  placed  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  oommandante,  who 
daabed  off  to  a  formidable  row  of  females  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  from  whence  he  brought  forth  a  partner,  assuring  me  she 
danced  divinely.    This  I  could  not  doubt,  for  what  woman  in 
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Spanish  America  can't  waltz,  and  waltz  well  ?  but  ^bb  she  one 
of  a  class  so  often  found  in  this  country,  that  **  never  tires  ?" 

The  tjinsic  began ;  off  we  started,  followed  bj  thie  officers  of 
the  Water  Witch,  and  all  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the  town. 
Round  and  round,  whirl  and  whirl — '^  Bravo,  Sefior  Comman- 
dante  1'* — the  invariable  exclamation  of  our  host  as  we  passed — 
began  to  sound  faintly  in  my  ear;  on,  on  we  flew;  I  no  longer  sup- 
ported the  lady ;  she  carried  me  round.  Was  I  about  to  realize 
the  theory  of  perpetual  motion  ?  Sights  and  sounds  were  grow- 
ing dim  and  confiii^ed,  when,  perhaps  aroused  by  the  noisy 
**  bravo"  of  the  commandante^  I  gathered  my  failing  strength, 
broke  away  from  the  fair  lady,  and  beat  a  retreat  from  the  room. 
I  was  fairly  danced  down. 

When  I  returned  after  a  few  moments'  absencCj  the  sefiorita  had 
found  another  partner,  and  was  whirling  again,  looking  as  fresh 
and  smiling  as  if  just  beginning  the  dance.  The  refreshments 
consisted  of  cakes^  red  wine,  caSa,  and,  above  all,  the  important 
and  refreshing  mat^S. 

The  following  evening  was  passed  in  a  similar  manner  at  the 
House  of  *'  Seilor  Tachiera,"  a  Brazihan.  Sefior  Tachiera  had  been 
a  detenu  of  Francia,  and  spoke  feehngly  of  his  effi^rts^  and  the  con- 
suming desire.,  during  that  detention,  to  return  to  Brazil*  At  last 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  married  a  Paraguayan,  and  had  a 
large  family  around  him.  ^*Now,"  paid  he,  "  I  have  taken  deep 
root  in  the  soil,  and  shall  never  sec  Brazil  againJ^  Indeed,  the 
laws  obhge  him,  even  now^  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  or  "  abandon  his 
wife  ;^^  for  no  woman  can  leave  the  coimtry  without  permission 
of  the  President,  a  favor  not  easily  oT)tained.  He  gave  me  a  small 
box  of  the  resin  of  the  "  Palo  Santo"  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  neatly  put  up  and  accompanied  by  a  note,  which 
I  forwarded  by  the  first  opportujiity  to  the  Kavy  Department. 
This  kind-hearted  Brazflian  and  his  family  were  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  amuse  us :  the  daughter  danced  and  smoked 
with  a  vivacity  that  were  charming ;  for  the  usages  of  the  coun- 
try make  smoking  admissible  to  all,  men,  women,  and  children ; 
and  dancing  m  the  amusement  of  Spanish  America, 

These  simple  hospitalities  are  recalled  as  agreeable  social  remi- 
niscencea  of  life  in  that  interior  country,  and  were,  at  the  time,  a 
pleasant  rehef  from  the  labors  of  the  expedition. 

We  were  astonished  to  find  the  women  of  these  remote  regions 
so  handsomely  and  appropriately  dressed ;  and,  in  contradiction 
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to  all  previous  reports,  their  pretty  feet  were  covered  with  shoes 
and  stockings.  In  fact,  there  is  no  fever  so  contagious  as  feshion ; 
and  as  there  was  a  mraor  that  the  President's  daughters  drew  upon 
French  art^  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  iair  ladies  of  Concepdon 
had  received  an  inspiration  from  those  importations  ?  Occasion- 
•ally  in  these  parts,  so  distant  from  Asuncion,  the  centre  of  Para- 
goayan  distinction,  we  see  a  costume  of  Francia^a  time,  the  short 
jacket  and  vest  scarce- covering  the  shoulder-blade,  and  the  point- 
ed hat  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  high;  but  an  individual 
who  should  appear  at  the  capital  in  such  a  costume  would  incur 
the  indignation  of  the  President  and  the  openly -expressed  ridicule 
ofaU. 

Conoepcion  was  one  of  the  points  at  which  I  expected  wood» 
and  I  found  sixty  cords  of  the  best  quality  well  cut  and  corded. 
In  this  lot  no  less  than  twelve  persons  were  interested,  but  they 
permitted  us  to  receive  it  at  our  own  measurement.  Four  dollars 
[)er  cord  was  the  price  demanded.  In  a  land  of  endless  forests^ 
tlus  was  perhaps  too  much ;  but  it  was  cheap  fuel  when  it  is 
OODsidered  that  with  it  the  steamer  was  run  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  the  hour.  It  was  a  new  business  to  these  people,  and  I 
could  afterward  have  contracted  for  any  quantity  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  the  cord.  When  a  trade 
shall  spring  up  with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  via  the  Paraguay,  the  cut- 
ting and  sale  of  wood  at  this  point  will  of  itself  give  profitable 
employment  to  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 

*'0n  the  15th,'*  says  my  journal,  "we  were  again  under  way* 
Crowds  of  people  assembled  on  the  banks  to  see  the  WaterWitch 
move  under  steam.  Soon  passed  a  ^a^iVwi— salt-field.  The  water 
IB  not  affected;  to  the  taste  it  is  pure.  Arroyo  la  Patria  is  a  wide 
riaebo  ten  miles  above  Concepcion,  which  extends  about  twelve 
miles  into  the  Chaco*  On  its  banks  are  noble  trees  of  la  pacho 
and  quebracho,  considered  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  idl  the 
arboreal  treasures  of  Paraguay,  They  would  be  invaluable  for 
isliip-bailding,  and  small  quantities  are  cut  for  this  pui'pose  annu- 
ally  for  the  government,  and  transported  to  Asxmcion,  The  banks 
of  the  Paraguay  are  here  on  both  sides  low  and  marshy,  but  some 
dislaace  inland  well  wooded.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Saladil- 
lo  w  a  rock  ui  mid-channel ;  on  either  side  deep  water.  This  is  an 
unimportant  stream,  rising  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay.  At  the 
iieason  of  low  water  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  that  it 
can  not  be  drunk.    The  channel  of  the  Paraguay  a  little  above 
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here  is  diverted  from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  main  bed  of  the 
river  by  rocky  obstructions,  and  has  taken  a  course  west  of  the 
island  Uriato,  where  it  is  de^p,  but  narrow.  Lesa  than  a  mile 
above  the  island  Zapepa,  and  about  twenty  from  Concepcion,  are 
mbnus^  and  near  them  many  huts  of  salt-gatherers.  I  am  partic- 
ular in  noting  these  instances  of  salinas  and  salados  to  the  east> 
because  most  writers  assert  that  they  exist  only  west  of  the  Para- 
gnay  and  Parana.  Thirty  miles  from  Concepcion  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Aiquidaban,  which  rises  in  the  Cordillera  Maricayu,  and 
empties  into  a  riacho  of  the  same  name*'^ 

Four  miles  above,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  a  number  of  In- 
dians  on  the  Chac-o  side.  Only  a  few  presented  themselves  im- 
mediately on  the  bank,  but  wc  observed  a  large  body  half  con- 
cealed— ^they  imagined  wholly  so — by  the  long  grass  and  palm. 
Accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  and  men,  all  armed,  to  show 
that  we  were  prepared  to  be  either  friends  or  enemies,  I  went  on 
shore.  The  savages  had  placed  their  bows  and  arrows  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  as  we  landed  one  of  them  pointed  to  their  cacique* 
Our  Guarani  pilot  caOed  their  attention  to  *  our  cacique,'  when  a 
great  shaking  of  hands  took  place,  the  Indians  uttering  deep  gut- 
tural soundB.  I  gave  the  cacique  a  lighted  cigar,  of  which  he  took 
a  whiff,  and  passed  it  to  his  companions,  Soon  the  whole  party, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  rushing  from  their  hiding-places, 
eager  to  shake  hands  with  us.  They  were  without  paint  or  orna- 
ment&  of  any  kind,  and  perfectly  nude^  except  a  small  piece  of  cotr 
ton  or  woolen  cloth,  or  skin  of  wild  animals,  around  the  loins. 
They  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  famous  Lengua  tribe :  the  men 
were  good-lo<:)king,  well  made,  and  above  the  ordinary  stature: 
their  eyes  long,  not  unlike  the  Chinese,  but  larger;  ihe  mowth 
wide.  The  women  were  disfigured  by  the  hideous  tattooing  which 
is,  according  to  Azara,  their  preparation  for  marriage.  These  In- 
dians have  horses  and  sheep,  cultivate  a  little  com  and  cotton, 
and  their  women  spin  with  the  distafi^  and  weave  a  coarse  wool- 
en and  cotton  cloth. 

Hoping  to  satisfy  the  cacique  that  our  intentions  were  pacific, 
and  presuming  that  he  would  communicate  this  impression  to 
other  tribes  with  whom  he  might  fall  in,  I  invited  Mm  and  some 
others  to  go  on  board  the  Water  "Witch.  It  must  have  been  to 
them  a  wonderful  sight,  for  not  only  no  steamer,  but  no  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  size  of  our  craft  hacl  ever  before  passed  over  these 
waters;  but  not  a  sound  or  movement  betrayed  either  astonish- 
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at,  admiratioTi,  or  fear  on  the  part  of  the  chie£  Some  of  those 
who  accompanied  him  had  less  command  over  themselves,  and 
manifested  a  little  uneasinesa ;  no  persuasion  could  induce  them 
to  go  below,  after  having  been  shown  every  tiling  on  deck.  We 
gave  them  a  few  trinkets,  fish-hooks,  cigars^  with  which  they  seem- 
ed pleased,  ofteriug  us^  ill  return,  some  balls  of  yam  spun  by  their 
women.  The  point  io  the  Chaco  at  which  we  landed  for  a  parley 
with  these  Indians  was  a  verdant  plain  elevated  some  ten  feet 
above  the  river,  and  studded  inland  with  stately  palms  so  far  as 
the  eye  cotdd  reach. 

At  the  close  of  day  we  anchored  fifty-two  miles  above  Concep- 
cion,  at  a  point  where  the  Riacho  Novia  unites  with  the  main  river. 
Width  one  third  of  a  mile ;  least  dejith  since  leaving  Concepcion, 
fifteen  feet ;  greatest,  sixty  of  lioe,  and  *^  no  bottom."  Temperature 
of  the  air  at  meridian,  92° ;  water,  86^"*. 

^^Novrmher  16M.  Under  way  at  an  early  hour  thia  morning,  and 
had  made  but  little  progress,  when  we  came  to  the  most  extensive 
palm-forest  as  yet  seen*  It  reached  nine  unbroken  miles  along 
the  Chaco  bank,  and  extended  back  to  the  very  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon; the  grass  was  green  and  vigorous.  At  the  termination  of  this 
plain  the  banks  rise  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  covered  for  several 
miles  with  lapacho  and  quebracho.  This  is  the  greatest  elevation 
we  have  met  with  since  leavmg  Concepcion ;  the  more  remarka- 
ble for  being  on  the  west.  Saw  another  party  of  mount<3d  Indians 
approaching  the  river  at  fuU  speedy  but  they  proved  to  be  a  part 
of  the  sfime  tribe  we  had  already  seen,  and  wanted  presents. 

"  Before  us  the  first  rolUngland — in  rear  of  the  town  of  Salvador 
— ^was  seen  since  leaving  Concepcion,  The  eatancias  and  quintas 
of  this  range  look  well  in  the  distance,  and  add  much  to  the  cheer- 
ftilnejs  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country-  The  town  stands 
half  way  up  this  ridge,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  water  to 
the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  forms  a  plateau  extend- 
ilig  back  about  half  a  mile.  The  approach  to  it  by  the  river  is 
very  pretty ;  shore  line  crescent-shaped.    Anchored  in  thirty  feet 


**  Salvador,  in  latitude  22''  48' 45"  south,  longitude?  57**  54'  83'' 
wea^  has  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  seventy  miles  from  Concepcion,  and  the  most  northern 
town  or  settlement,  exox^pt  guardias,  in  Paraguay.  Least  depth 
of  water  to  this  place  fifteen  feet,  and  this  at  a  season  when  the 
riwr  it  aupposed  to  be  eight  feet  above  its  lowest  point  and  six 
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below  its  highest  We  are  now  five  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay,  and  have  encountered  no  obsta- 
des  to  a  clear  and  easy  navigation  of  its  waters.  An  experienced 
boatman  of  our  Western  rivers  could  discover^by  inspection  only, 
the  course  of  deep  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  86°,  is  a 
mean  between  the  daily  extremes  of  the  atmosphere.  Since  leav- 
ing Concepcion  the  thermometer  has  ranged  from  75^  to  95°,  the 
minimum  being  at  3  A.M.,  rising  and  falliag  at  toth  points  with 
the  influence  of  north  and  south  winds.'  The  heat  is  always  more 
or  less  tempered  by  breezes.  In  our  gradual  approach  to  the 
equator  we  have  perhaps  become  somewhat  acclimated ;  for,  spite 
of  the  fatigue  of  watching  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  the  twenty -four 
on  the  hurricane  deck,  where  we  are  brought  in  close  proximity  to 
the  smoke-stack,  with  only  an  awning  to  protect  us  from  the  effects 
of  a  vertical  sun,  we  have  not  found  the  heat  insufferable.  Our 
thermometer,  as  much  removed  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
artificial  heat,  was  no  index  to  the  temperature  of  our  working  < 
position,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  river  and  adjacent  countiy." 

Soon  after  anchoring  we  visited  the  commandante.  In  the  at- 
tentions paid  to  us  here,  and  at  every  point  on  the  river,  the  influ- 
ence of  government  orders  is  apparent.  Our  arrival  was  evident- 
ly anticipated  by  instructions  from  the  capital,  and  both  officials 
and  villagers  offered  us  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of  our- 
work.  Apart  from  this  influence,  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
manifest  an  unmistakable  disposition  to  exercise  hospitality  toward 
strangers. 

Though  surroimded  by  great  natural  advantages,  the  people  of 
Salvador  are  poor.  Their  condition  Ls  a  silent  but  expressive  re- 
proach to  the  policy  of  Paraguayan  rulers ;  for  to  supply  their  im- 
mediate and  absolute  wants,  and  to  meet  punctually  the  exactions 
of  the  government,  are  all  they  are  taught  or  permitted.  I  ac- 
cepted the  commandante's  offer  of  horses,  and,  accompanied  by 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  Water  Witch,  rode  over  the  neigh- 
boring country.  The  estancias  were  small,  and  the  stock  neither 
in  number  nor  quality  very  great ;  the  soil,  though  sandy,  seemed 
to  be  highly  adapted  to  the  most  varied  products.  Com,  rice, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  mandioca,  water-melons,  cabbages,  pumpkins, 
and  several  varieties  of  beans  were  growing  luxuriantly.  The 
rice  was  the  upland  species,  cultivated  in  rows^  at  an  elevation  of 
eighty  feet  above  the  water ;  it  required  no  irrigation,  and  prom- 
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ised  an  abundant  harvest.  The  indigenous  products  of  this  region 
"  are  abo  valuable.  The  wild  maize,  the  Abaivjuaniba  of  the  Gua- 
rani,  is  a  bountiful  provision  of  nature,  for  it  is  parched  or  pound- 
ed into  meal  by  the  natives,  and  much  liked  by  them  when  made 
into  bre^id.  The  grain  is  not  unlike  millet,  with  blades  one  third 
of  the  width  of  common  Indian  cora. 

In  this  vicinity  the  most'  useful  species  of  tlie  aloe  tribe  abounds, 
the  Caragimtay  guazii :  from  its  lilaiiientous  tissues  the  people  of 
the  country  make  ropes,  fishing-lines,  etc.  Careful  experiments 
have  proved  it  to  be  both  stronger  and  more  durable  for  cordage 
than  hemp,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  manufaotui*ed  into 
the  finest  fabrics.  The  Spaniards  used  it  for  caulking,  and  pre- 
ferred it  to  every  other  material ;  and  Don  Josef  de  Bustamente  y 
Guerra,  a  friend  and  contemporarj^  of  Azara,*  experimented  with 
ropes  of  it  and  of  hemp — ^the  latter  made  at  a  Spanish  arsenal — 
and  his  trial  proved  that  of  caragiiatay  to  be  the  stronger. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Indians  spun  and  wove 
it  into  cloth,  and,  according  to  Dobrizhofler,  such  beautiful  stock- 
ings were  made  of  it^  thread,  that  in  France,  both  for  strength  and 
softness,  they  were  preferred  to  silk ;  but  he  also  tella  us  that  "  no 
time  or  art  can  make  these  threads  white,  nor  will  they  hold  color." 
We  have  only  to  remember  that  this  intelligent  Jesuit  wrote  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  that  now  art  and  science,  applied  to  man- 
I  i^cturea,  seem  to  make  all  things  passible.  The  Styrian  Father 
r*  -  '*-  -T^  s  in  his  quaint  style  to  dwell  upon  the  uses  of  the  diOerent 
^  tf  this  plant : 

**  Their  leaves  supply  the  place  of  flax  in  making  thread.  The 
Indians  look  upon  the  various  fruits  of  the  earaguatay  as  food. 
From  their  leaves,  when  scraped  with  a  knife,  flows  a  sweet  liquor, 
which  is  thickened  on  the  fire,  and  condensed  into  sugar.  ThiB 
liquor  of  the  earaguatay,  mixed  in  water  with  the  seeds  of  oranges 
Of  lemons,  undergoes  a  vinous  fermentation ;  exposed  to  the  sun^ 
it  turns  to  vinegar.  By  what  method  and  in  what  cases  wounds 
Mxe  healed  by  the  juice  of  the  earaguatay  would  be  long  to  tell.  A 
J  pol^todium^  preferaVile  in  the  opinion  of  physicians  to  any  Euro- 
Lpean  one,  grows  on  the  earaguatay.*' 

In  this  vicinity  is  found  the  **datil,**  one  of  the  numerous  palms. 


*  Aiar»j   **Mon  ami  Don  JoMif  do  Bngtaraentc  y  Guerra,  fit  fuhriqurr  arcc  dn 
c^n^m^  an  boat  de  cordc  dc  U  gniBScur  dn  poucc ;  et  TByant  compnrt!  uvoc  un 
1  mitrt  til?  b  m"?mc  (rrosscor.  fftbnqntf  dutw  noa  orscnmix  iivec  du  chunvro*  t'elai  dc 
fmniniatii  uti  trouvti  plui  fort/' 
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Its  fruit  grows  in  clusters,  looking  like  a  colossal  bimch  of  grapes ; 
the  outer  Bhell  is  thin,  and  envelops  a  sweet,  yellowish,  stringy  I 
substance,  of  which  the  natives  arc  very  fond,  covering  a  nut 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  the  kernel  from  which  the 
oil  is*  extracted  either  by  pressure  or  boiling-    The  appearance] 
and  size  of  this  nut  are  similar  to  that  of  the  filbert,  and  in  tastsj 
it  ifl  very  like  the  cocoanut. 

Although  little  accustomed  to  trade^  we  found  the  people  quitd  1 
ready  to  dispose  of  any  article  for  cash.     I  employed  a  boy  to  pro- 
cure reptiles,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  him  two  large  specimen- 
jars  half  filled  with  cafia,  charging  him  to  omit  no  species,  how- 
ever common  in  the  country.    He  soon  returned  with  a  quantity' 
of  diminutive  toads,  enough  to  have  stocked  every  collection  in' 
the  United  States.    I  discontinued  his  services,  but  found  that  I 
had  started  a  new  branch  of  trade  in  Salvador,  for  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  population  turned  out  reptUe-hunting;  and  had  I  not 
left  the  following  day,  I  might  unintentionally  have  worked  onel 
of  the  miracles  of  Saint  Patrick  for  this  neighborhood. 

In  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  ranges  from  76°  to  96"^  the 
lightest  clothing  is  alone  comfortable ;  many  altogether  despise  I 
this  essential  of  civilization ;  and  half-grown  boys  and  girls,  whose 
limbs  had  never  been  girded,  ran  about  the  country,  or,  plunging 
into  the  river  as  if  it  were  their  natural  element,  swam  aroimd  the 
Water  Witcli,  kx>king  as  innocent  and  unconscious  as  our  first  pa- 
rents  before  the  fall. 

Having  received  wood  and  supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  consist- 
ing of  molasses,  beef,  figs,  chickens,  eggs,  com,  milk,  mandioca, 
cabbages,  onions,  and  pumpkins,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  people  of 
the  town,  who  came  down  to  see  us  off — to  wish  us  success  and 
a  speedy  return.     The  raolossos,  made  in  the  neighborhood,  waaj 
of  excellent  quality,  and  we  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  gallon.   I  purchased  a  qxiantity  for  the  ship^s  compa- 
ny, which  was  brought  on  board  in  an  ox-hide,  having  its  fom* 
corners  drawn  together  and  listened  so  that  it  could  be  swung 
upon  a  pole  and  carried  by  two  men.     It  was  poured  into  some 
empty  cask^  m  the  *'  spirit-room,^'  and  the  hide  returned  to  tl 
men  who  brought  it.     They  expressed  much  astonishment  at  our] 
generosity,  and  evidently  considered  it  of  more  value  than  the  mo- : 
lasses,     We  had  been  too  long  in  the  country  not  to  have  discov- 
ered that,  though  abounding  in  wood  and  iix)n,  hide  was  the  favor* 
Ite  substitute  for  both,  as  well  as  for  rope  and  a  variety  of  other 
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articles  considered  by  iis  essentials  in  the  ruder  mechanical  arts. 
Kyerba,  the  staple  of  the  country,  13  to  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles,  it  is  neither  packed  in  barrels  nor  boxes,  but  in  hide  bags 
{terci(M\  sewed  up  with  strips  of  the  same  material. 

There  was  a  little  craft  at  the  landing,  receiving  on  board  hides 
and  yerba,  the  only  articles  of  trade  :&om' Salvador,  The  '*yer- 
hales"  are  seventy  miles  from  this  place,  but,  owing  to  the  monop- 
^  oly  of  their  product  by  the  government,  the  population  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  them  has  diminished,  and  the  annual  shipment  decreased 
from  six  hundred  thousand  arrobas  to  fifty  thousand, 

**  Under  way,"  says  my  journal  *^  Have  advanced  three  and  a 
half  miles,  and  are  passing  a  government  estanqia  extending  three 
leagues  on  the  river,  and  containing  a  herd  of  six  thousand  head 
of  homed  cattle,  some  hogs  and  sheep  \  the  two  first  very  supe- 
rior, the  sheep  indifferent.  These  government  estancias  are  to  bt^ 
found  in  every  pait  of  Paraguay,  but  more  particularly  along  the 
river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  guardias.  Seven  miles  above  Salva- 
dor, encountered  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  extends  across  two  thirds 
the  width  of  the  river,  forcing  the  channel  on  the  Chaco  side.  • 
There  is  no  appearance  of  rock  formation  on  cither  bank,  both  be- 
ing here  low  and  marshy.  This  characteristic  continues  for  five 
mUes  to  Piquete  Arracife,  in  latitude  22"*  45'  33",  and  longitude 
57"^  57'  81",  distant  from  Asuncion  two  hundred  and  sixty -two 
miles.  Except  piquetes  and  gimrdias,  there  is  not,  beyond,  a  sin- 
gle habitation  on  Paraguay  territory^  and  this  is  the  last  place  at 
which  we  have  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  wood. 

**The  weather  to-day,  November  11  di^  has*  been  intensely  hot, 
thermometer  ranging  from  75''  at  three  A.M.  to  99°  at  tliree  P.M. ; 
at  midnight  thermometer  showed  86"^,  and  at  six  A.M.  79"^,  the 
wind  being  north  and  northwest^  the  point  whence  come  winds 
chaiged  with  the  radiated  heat  of  a  vast  pampa.  The  fires  of  the 
{broaibe  ha%4ng  been  extinguished  while  wooding  at  midday,  the 
reading,  of  the  thermometer  at  three  P.M.  was  uninfluenced  by  any 
ctnrcnt  of  artificial  heat  Half  a  mile  below  Arracife  is  a  ledge 
of  Tocks  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  but  navigation  is  neither 
impeded  nor  endangered  by  them. 

^*  One  mile  above  is  Paso  Mah — **  Bad  Pass,"  so  called  from 
ibc*P3  being  less  water  than  at  any  point  between  Asuncion  and 
Albuquerque ;  and  yet,  even  here,  the  least  depth  is  twelve  feet, 
aod  this  we  found  at  only  two  casts  of  the  lead,  equivalent  to  six 
feet  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest  state.     Both  banks  continue 
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low,  with  extensive  plains  of  palm  and  grass  on  the  Cha^^o  side, 
Adyanoed  twelve  milas ;  the  river  turns  east,  and  the  Sierra  Yta- 
paeumini,  which  is  first  seen  in  the  distance  at  Piquete  Tobas,  six 
miles  below,  terminates  on  the  left  bank,  in  a  bluff  of  limestone 
forty  feet  bigh,  covered  with  a  growth  of  valuable  woods*  This 
wooded  limestone  plateau  continues  for  some  miles  on  the  east 
b&nk,  while  the  opposite  or  Chaco  side  presents  the  same  low 
plain  of  palms.  The  Sierra  Ytapucumini  is  a  continuation  of  the 
distant  high  lands  fi^rst  seen  in  appmachiag  Salvador.  All  the 
limestone  used  at  Asuncion,  and  other  places  on  the  river,  is  taken 
from  this  neighborhood," 

Five  miles  above  Arracife,  while  nmning  close  to  the  right 
bank,  wo  saw  a  host  of  mounted  Indians  in  the  distanca  They 
came  dashing  at  a  full  gallop  over  the  plain^  loolcing  like  Cen- 
taum,  as  they  graccfolly  guided  their  horses  through  the  windings  \ 
of  a  dense  palm  forest,  and  undeviatingly  directed  their  course  to 
the  river,  without  for  an  instant  checkiog  speed.  On  they  came, 
men  and  women,  in  all  their  nudity ;  no  garments  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  a  piece  of  stufl'  about  the  loins ;  neither  paint  nor  or- 
naments, neither  saddles  nor  bridles,  but  controlling  their  animals 
with  a  rude  rein  of  hide  passed  over  the  lower  jaw,  and  confined 
by  a  thong  of  the  same  material. 

Arrived  on  the  bank,  they  made  signs  for  a  "talk."  The 
steamer  was  stopped,  and  some  of  us  landed.  They  proved  to  be 
a  part  of  one  of  the  most  warlike  tribes,  the  Angaite,  and  were 
noble-looking  creatures,  above  the  ordinary  stature,  and  well 
formed :.  their  teeth  Were  white  and  regular ;  hair  luxuriant,  and 
cut  square  upon  the  forehead.  We  gazed  with  interest  upon 
these  savages,  for  the  warlike  Chaco  tribes  have  alone,  amid  the  { 
degradation  and  extirpation  of  the  nations  of  their  race  upon  the 
American  continent,,  defied,  for  more  than  three  cclituries,  the 
power  of  the  white  man.  They  still  maintiiin  their  wild  independ- 
ence, not  in  intricate  and  inaccessible  passes  of  mountain  ranges — 
not  in  great  sterile  plains,  or  among  death-exhaling  morasses, 
where  the  ingenuity  or  induBtry  of  the  white  man  coiild  obtain 
no  remunerative  return,  bint  over  a  vast  domain  of  two  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  spreading  out  into  noble  forests  of  pT-ccious 
woods,  lovely  plains,  ace-essible  by  na\ngablc  rivers,  and  irrigated 
by  hundreds  of  their  tributary  streams;  a  land  not  figuratively, 
but  Literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.*  They  have  a  salu* 
^  The  honi*y  of  the  Chiico  is  cek'bratcd  lu  La  Plata. 
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brioiis  climate ;  a  remedio^  in  their  indigenous  products,  for  every 
dieease  and  wound ;  amid  a  perfection  of  vegetal  beauty,  they 
live,  attaining  a  longevity  almost  unknown  to  the  white  man, 
without  the  physical!  decay  of  his  uld  age. 

After  a  talk,  and  presents  of  tobaeeo  and  beads,  we  left  them. 
with  a  promise,  on  theii*  part,  to  meet  us  on  our  return^  with  skins 
of  wild  animals,  specimens,  etc, ;  but  we  never  saw  them  again. 

**Four  miles  to  the  Piqueto  Judiarte;  river  more  tortuous, 
winding  through  twenty  points  of  the  compass.  This  piquete  is 
twenty-two  miles  frum  Salvador  by  the  river,  and  nine  by  land. 
Extensive  palm  plains  begin  on  the  east,  and  disappear  on  the 
west,  I  have  observed  that  rarely  or  never  do  those  plains  ap- 
pear on  both  banks  at*  the  same  time.  At  the  Vuelta  Caapucu 
the  couise  of  the  river  is  diverted  by  rocky  obstructions,  and  the 
west  Ijank  becomes  more  elevated,  AftcT  passing  the  last  piquete, 
the  Sierra  Caapucu  may  be  seen  at  intervals  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior.  Twenty  miles  above,  it  approaches  the  Paraguay, 
and  presents  a  precipitous  rocky  bluff,  known  to  the  natives  as 
Pkdra  Pixrtida — *  Freestone**  This  range  extends  five  miles  on 
the  river,  and  throughout  the  whole  distance  is  covered  with  fine 
timber.  It  then  recedes  again,  and  terminates  about  half  a  niilc 
in  the  interior,  in  a  beautiftU  cone^ — Mount  Pina  Hermosa,*  which 
m  twenty-six  miles  from  Piquete  Judiarte. 

^^ November  ISdi.  Continue  to  ascend;  in  view  upon  the  left, 
motmtain  ranges  well  timbered,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
boundless  palm  plains  of  the  right  bank.  At  three  points  in  this 
day^s  work  have  observed  an  inclination  of  the  channel  to  the 
west;  the  only  deviation  ft-om  an  easterly  direction,  which  it  has 
heretofore  maintained  with  great  uniformity*  May  not  this  arise 
from  the  physical  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  the  bar- 
rier which  the  rocky  abutments  of  the  east  bank  oppose  to  the 
working  of  the  river  in  that  direction? 

^*  JVoi?embet*  19(k,  With  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for  meals,  I 
hare  worked  to-day  incessantly  for  ten  hours.  This,  with  the 
debilitating  influence  of  the  weather,  has  produced  excessive  fa- 
tigue and  lassitude.  In  these  latitudes  I  believe  the  siesta  is  cs- 
flential  to  vigorous  health.  Thermometer  has  ranged  from  84*^  to 
or  Hi  3  P.M.  Wind  N.,  N.E.,  and  N.W.  At  6  P.M.,  wind 
S.E. ;  thermometer  76*^ :  the  influence  of  the  wind,  in  this  in- 
nmoev  ptodueing,  in  three  hours,  a  change  of  ti3mj>erature  great- 

^  So  caUcd  from  a  stone  of  fiiie  texture  found  iu  iu 
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er  than  ia  here  caused  by  the  seasons;  and  this  is  the  uniform 
result. 

"  Pafising  a  rocky  bbiif  on  the  left  bank^  where  stands  the  Guar- 
dia  Apatuya:  it  Ls  sixty  miles  above  Salvador^  and  the  last  of 
theae  posts  but  one  in  approaching  the  northern  frontier. 

*'  Having  broken  another  crank  strap,  anchored  two  miles  be- 
yond, at  the  mouth  of  the  Biacho  Toldocue,  which  takes  its  name 
firom  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  formerly  occupied  ihe  adjacent  coun- 
try. There  is  an  absence  of  every  mark  of  civilization,  but  the 
scenery  is  sur[>aasingly  beautiful ;  the  chstant  ranges  and  spurs  of 
sierras  on  the  left^  although  of  no  great  height^  present  ever- varying 
landsaipes ;  and  as  the  steamer  passes  her  length  upon  the  waters, 
picturesque  views  open  upon  us  in  the  east  with  increased  beauty. 
From  our  anchorage,  a  distant  view  of  Mount  Galvan.  Cloudy 
weather  prevents  the  usual  observations  for  geographical  determ- 
ination, 

^^  November  iOth,  Throughout  this  day  the  beauty  of  the  face 
of  the  country  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  on  board. 
On  bc»th  sides,  mountains.  On  the  east,  the  spurs  of  the  Sierras 
Morada  and  Ytapucu  Guazu,  crowned  with  forests  of  noble  tim- 
ber, approach  the  river  in  preciiritous  sections  of  stratified  rock, 
of  from  sixty  to  one  hundi'cd  feet  elevation^  and  inclose  between 
them  palm  plains,  with  grass  green  and  fresh  as  a  hay-field  in 
June.  On  the  Chaco  side,  the  lofty  conical  Galvan  stands  like  a 
watch-tower  over  the  pkiins.  Isolated,  it  rises  from  a  sea  of  palm 
and  grass,  which  stretches  easterly  to  the  river,  and  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

^^  November  2lsL  Scenery  continues  very  beautiful.  On  the 
-east,  the  spurs  of  the  sierras  stiU  approach  and  recede  from  the 
river,  the  dark  verdure  of  their  forests  enameled  by  the  brilUant 
flora  of  parasite  and  epiphj^tc.  Our  crew,  about  fii^y  souls,  many 
of  them  rude  seamen — ^Hhey  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters' — gaze  aromid  thdm  in 
silence,  and,  from  their  unusually  subdued  manner,  we  may  be- 
lieve with  hearts  touched  by  the  wondrous  beauties  of  creation 
hourly  unfolded.  They  are  many  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
a  vessel  diminutive,  it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  they  had  trav- 
ersed seven  thousand  miles  of  ocean  before  entering  these  waters. 
Their  rugged  natures  are  still  disciplined  by  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  a  national  ship,  *  afloat,'  not  upon  the  broad  ocean,  but 
upon  a  river;  not  watching  the  sporting  of  the  Great  Leviathan, 
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or  the  pbenomena  of  a  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  sky,  but  cruising 
through  verdant  plains^  flower-gardt'iis,  parks,  fore:!Sts  of  gigantic 
trees,  mountain  ranges,  their  wild  grandeur  contrasting  impress- 
ively with  the  green  fields  nestling  under  and  between  them. 
There  is  a  pervadmg  w^oody  aroma ;  all  the  depth  and  brilliant 
tints  of  tropical  regions ;  new  and  beautiful  species  of  animal  life 
swim  across  the  steamer's  track,  or  appear  upon  the  banks,  or 
dash  through  the  bordering  forest ;  the  day  is  enlivened  by  con- 
certs of  birds  of  gay  plumage ;  the  stillness  of  the  night  is  broken 
by  strange  sounds  from  the  shores,  as  if  all  animated  life  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  this  new  force  of  civiHzation  dis- 
tnrbiner  the  ^litude  of  their  domain. 


aii^ATloii  or  ▲  ei'VK  ur  YTAruuu  • 


**  We  have  now  in  full  view  the  rocky  spuK-^  ^.-l  uie  Morada  and 
the  *  Ytapucu  Guaxu ;'  they  contain  quarries  of  a  sandstone  of 
fine  texture,  said  to  be  of  unequaled  quality  when  worked  into 
hones  for  fine  edged  tools.  On  the  Chaco  side,  small  patches  of 
pumpkins,  but  no  Indian  near  them;  even  on  thia  limited  scale 
tl  is  the  first  cultivation  we  have  seen  on  that  bank, 

^  Anchored  off  Guardia  Coneluencia.  It  stiinds  on  the  slope 
of  a  section  of  the  *  Ytapucu  Guazu,'  and  is  the  northern  frontier 
goardm  of  Paraguay^  distant  from  Asuncion  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  encroachments  of  Brazil  and  the  hostilities  of 
tlie  Chaco  Indians  arc  here  alike  feared/* 
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Soon  after  landing  we  received  a  visit  from  the  cominandante, 
who  proudly  speaks  of  kk  guardia  as  the  northern  key  to  the  re- 
public. An  irreconcilable  fend  seems  to  exist  between  the  Para- 
guajans  and  the  warhke  Indians  of  the  neighboring  territory. 
The  savagefi  have  few  or  no  canoes,  and  rarely  go  upon  the  water ; 
bnt  the  Paraguayans  owe  their  exemption  from  all  hostile  incur- 
Bion  less  to  the  barrier  which  the  river  presents  than  to  the  divi- 
sions and  jealousies  existing  among  the  tribes,  and  to  the  absence 
among  them  of  all  anns  that  c<3uld  be  efiFective  in  invading  the 
opposite  country ;  for,  on  foot^  the  bow  and  arrow»  and,  mounted, 
the  lancet,  are  still  their  only  implements  of  war.  The  immensity 
of  their  territory  and  their  nomadic  habits  render  them,  iix  return, 
safe  from  all  pursuit.  Mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  driving  flocks  and  herds  before  them,  they  have 
only  to  plunge  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  their  domain. 

Tliough  the  white  population  of  La  Plata  dwell  with  cnthusiaam 
upon  the  beauty  and  fruitfulneas  of  the  Chaco,  few  or  none  but 
the  Jesuits  have  ever  attempted  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  its 
interior.  We  have  for  some  days  been  passing  the  lands  still 
occupied  by  Mbayas,  Lenguas,  Angaite,  and  Guanos,  names  famil- 
iar to  us  from  the  contests  of  their  progenitors  with  the  Spapish 
conquerora;  **  nations  comprehending  mnumerablc  divisions,  or 
small  tribes,  who  add  to  their  names  with  time,  and,  when  ques- 
tioned on  this  subject,  give  the  new  additions  without  dispensing 
with  the  old.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  charts  of  the  Jesuits 
scarcely  have  space  for  the  insertion  of  their  different  names,  so 
numerous  are  the  tribes."* 

I  should  judge  by  my  own  observation,  and  from  information 
given  me  by  inhabitfOitB  of  the  country,  that  these  unsubjugat^ 
Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  domesticity  of  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds among  them — a  thing  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish invasion — 'Still  retain  the  habits  and  physical  characteristics 
whieh  the  early  writers  upon  this  country,  a  little  later  the  Jesu- 
its, and  more  recently  Azara,  have  ascribed  to  them.  A  Jesuit 
divides  them  into  *' Equestrian"  and  *' Pedestrian"  tribes,  but 
Azara  more  justly  distinguishes  them  as  *' Warlike"  and  **  Agri- 
cultural." Though  they  are  now»  and  were  at  the  time  of  the 
Jesuitic  influence,  skillful  horsemen,  it  was  an  art  acquired  from 
the  Spaniards,  who,  as  is  well  knowu^  introduced  the  horse  upon 
that  section  of  the  continent;  agriculture  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
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inyaaon;  pursued  with  success  by  some  of  the  tribes^  while  oth- 
ers, warhke  and  ferociotLs,  Uved  by  the  chase  or  fishing. 

Though  many  of  them  now  possess  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
boiBes,  except  for  the  latter,  which  have,  from  habit,  become  nec- 
essary to  them,  they  give  to  their  increase  little  or  no  attention. 
Mounted,  they  course  over  the  Chaco-  preferring  the  precarious 
subsistence  of  the  chase  to  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits,  which 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  the  fine  natural  pastures,  and  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  saliferous  lands  and  waters  would  make  so  sure 
and  easy  a  source  of  supply  for  all  their  physical  necessities. 

The  most  extraordinary  accounts  are  given  by  the  Jesujte  of 
the  size,  strength,  and  vigor  of  the  warlike  Chaco  Indians,  I  have 
alluded  to  the  Abipones,  a  few  of  whom,  in  a  semi-civilized  state, 
we  saw  near  Santa  Fe.  Dobrizhoffer  speaks  of  them  as  a  nation 
of  Masanissas.  **If,"  says  this  author,  *'a  man  dies  at  eighty,  he 
is  lamented  as  if  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age."  He  mentions 
men  of  a  hundred  mounting  fiery  horses  Hke  boys  of  twelve  years; 
and  adds^  "  Women  generally  live  longer  than  men,  because  they 
are  not  killed  in  war."  He  proceeds  to  account  for  this  lon- 
gevity without  physical  decay,  and  their  organization,  "muscu- 
lar," •*  robust^*'  and  **  agile,"  which  he  ascribes  somewhat  to  cli- 
Eoatic  influence^  but  still  more  to  the  instinctive  avoidance  by 
youth,  both  males  and  females,  of  licentious  courses^  and  to  tem- 
perance through  life  in  food  and  all  sensual  gratification.  What 
TacituB  says  .of  the  ancient  G^|mans  lie  applies  to  them :  **  Cibi 
simplioea,  agrestia  poma,  recens  fera^  aut  lac  concretum,  sine  appa- 
ratu,  sine  blandimentis  expellunt  famem." 

Arara,  who  wrote  many  years  after  the  Styrian  Jesuit,  in  speak- 
ing of  Lenguas,  Mbayas,  and  other  warlike  tribes,  says,  **  Their 
height,  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  their  forms  and  their  pro 
portions  are  not  eciualed  in  the  world."  He  refers  constantly  to 
Indiana,  vigorous,  athletic,  and  possessing  perfect  hair  and  teeth, 
who  had  numliered  several  yean?  over  a  century. 

A  cacique  of  the  Mbayas,  Nabidigua,  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
was,  in  1794,  a&ked  his  age.  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  know ;  but 
when  the  Cathedra!  in  Asuncion  was  begun,  I  was  married  and 
had  a  sou."  This  Cathedral  was  built  in  1689,  and,  supposing  the 
eftcique  to  have  been  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  must 
hftvi2  been,  in  1794,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  yet  he 
ib&n  **  mounted  bin  horse,  handled  his  lance,  went  into  war,  or  fol- 
lowed the  chase  with  the  youngest." 
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Of  all  the  tribes,  the  Mbayas  contmned  to  give  most  trouble  to 
the  white  population,  crossing  the  Paraguay  and  waging  war  for 
many  years  so  successfiilly^  to  the  very  neighborhood  of  ABuncion, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  forced,  in  1746,  to  conclude  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  with  them.  They  are  still  seen  in  those  parallels  of  the 
Chaco,  20*^  and  22"^  south,  which  they  priginally  occupied,  divided 
into  lolderias,  or  wigwams.  A^ara,  in  writing  of  them  at  the  close  ' 
of  the  eighteenth  century^  says,  **  They  had  with  them  many  Gua- 
nos, part  of  an  agricultural  tribe,  who  served  them,  cultivating- 
their  lands  without  remuneration ;  f6r  this  reason  the  Mbayas 
call  ^em  their  slaves,  but  their  servitude  is  gentle,  because  the 
Guanos  submit  to  it  voluntarily  and  renounce  it  at  wilL  Added  , 
to  this,  their  masters  give  few  orders,  they  never  employ  an  imper- 
ative and  obligatory  tone,  and  they  partake  of  all  things,  even 
their  carnal  pleasures,  with  the  Guanos,  for  the  Mbayaa  are  not 
jealous." 

The  Chaco  was  both  the  Elysium  and  Palestine  of  the  Indians 
in  that  section  of  the  continent.  Undoubtedly  occupied  by  indig- 
enous tribes,  it  yet  became  tbe  hiding-place  or  rcfoge-home  of  ^D 
who  fled  from  the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  or  from  those  east  of  the 
central  rivers,  but,  above  all,  from  the  Portuguese  slave-hunters; 
**for  there  they  had  mountains  for  observatories,  trackless  woods 
for  fortifications,  rivers  and  marshes  for  ditches^  and  plantationfl:.] 
of  fruit-trees  for  store-houses/'*  And  there  their  descendants  i 
live,  in  wild  independence,  biddiqg  defiance  to  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  opposite  shores  of*  La  Plata," 

1  have  al hided  to  our  parleys  with  Lengua^,  or  Guaycurus,  and 
Anguitcs,  and  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  assertions  of  the  Jes* 
uits  and  Spanish  authors  as  to  their  extraordinary  physical  organ* 
ization,  su[>erior  stature,  teeth,  perfection  ofUmb;  those  relating] 
to  their  health  and  longe\nty  without  decay  are  fully  confirmed ' 
by  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  Paraguay  River  was  generally,  but  not  invariably,  the. 
boundary  between  the  warlike  and  agricultural  nations.  The 
Guanos,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  as  the  slaves  or  laborers  of  the 
Mbayas,  were  found  west  of  the  river,  while  the  innumerable 
tribes  comprehended  in  the  Guarani  nation  occupied  a  large  part 
of  Brazil  and  the  country  east  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana. 

They  possessed,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  a  compar- 
ative civihzation,  raising  corn,  rice,  and  many  vegetables ;  gather- 

♦  Dobriahoffer. 
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ing  wild  boney  and  fruits,  distilling  a  liquor  which  became  popu- 
lar among  the  Spaniards,  and  cultivating  cotton,  from  which  they 
span  and  \YOve  a  simple  covering  for  their  nakedness. 

Before  the  revolution,  parties  of  Guanos,  in  troops  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred,  descended  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  going  even  to  Bue- 

I  nos  Ayres,  where  they  hired  themselves,  for  a  limited  period^  to 
the  estancieros ;  always  choosing  to  work  by  the  task,  leaving  their 

r  anna  with  the  alcalde  on  entering  a  village  or  district,  and  claim- 
ing thein  again  when  ready  to  return  to  the  Chaco.  The  descend* 
anta  of  these  agricultural  Indians  still  go  forth  as  laborers  in  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  returning  at  stated  pi-riods  to  their  wilda 
The  Guarani  nation  not  only  posseased  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  Brazil  and  the  basin  of  La  Plata,  cast  of  the  cen- 
tral rivers,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
but,  crossing  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  they  even  penetra- 
ted west  to  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  where,  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
des, numbers  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Chiriguanos,  were  found 
They  acknowledged  no  one  head  or  chief,  but  were  divided  into 
framerous  small  tribes,  designated  by  the  name  of  its  cacique  or 
the  section  of  the  country  they  happened  to  occupy ;  recognizable, 

I  .however,  not  only  by  general  characteristics,  but  by  their  language^ 

f  precisely  the  same  throughout  the  tribes  of  their  nation,  however 

1  geographically  placed,  and  yet  entirely  different  from  all  othem  of 
the  many  Indian  idioms  of  the  Southern  continent. 

With  ft  knowledge  of  Guarani,  one  could  pass  through  the  ex- 
tent of  their  territory;  that  is,  travel  through  Brazil,  enter  Para- 

I  guar,  de^o-end  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  journey  into  Peru,  without 
finding  such  changes  in  the  language  as  might  arise  from  local 
causes. 

But,  if  the  most  civihzed  and  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  La 
Plata  nations,  so  were  they  the  most  easily  conquered,  for  warlike 
putsmta  were  distasteful  to  them.  It  was  among  this  people  that 
the  Spaniards  formed  their  largest  comraanderies,  the  Jesuits  their 
first  neophytes;  while  vast  numbers,  not  only  the  tribes  occupying 

[Brazilian  territory,  but  those  of  the  *'  reductions"  of  the  Jesuits, 

imeie  carried  off  by  the  Mamolucas. 

Tliese  Indians  evinced  a  wonderful  obedience  and  docility  to  the 

timtnictioas  of  the  Jesuits ;  became,  under  their  military  training, 
tcxfiaUent  soldiers ;  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  Fathers — upon  whom, 
aotmihstanding,  many  of  the  Spanish  writers  have  exhausted  the 
ttpcntics  of  their  language — ^gave  evidence  of  such  submission  and 
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fidelity  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  that  they  participated  in  many 
of  their  wars,  both  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  contributing  J 
largely  to  their  victories,  and  saving  them  from  injury^  if  not  ex- 
tirpation, by  more  than  one  wide-spread  and  well*designed  Indian 
insurrection ;  services  which  were  noticed  in  1665  and  1666  by 
gracious  letters  from  the  '*  Catholic  king,'^  still  preser^^ed  in  the 
archives  of  Santa  ¥6,  Amid  all  the  humiliation  and  degradation 
of  this  aboriginal  nation,  one  great  triumph  awaited  it*  In  the 
western  parts  of  Brazil,  and  in  all  Paraguay,  their  language  was 
preserved^  indeed  substituted  for  tiiat  of  the  conquerors^  and  is  ta 
this  day  almost  exclusively  spoken  in  the  latter  country. 

Though  entertaining  mther  absurd  ideas  of  a  spiritual  existence, 
some  few  of  the  La  Plata  Indians  beUeved  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul^*  and  we  have  seen  that  there  was  even  a  tradition,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  the  Spaniards  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits,  that  St  Thomas 
had  labored  on  the  American  continent  But  both  laymen  and 
Jesuits  unite  in  telling  us  that  among  many  tribes  they  discovered 
no  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  God.  The  contemplation  of  terrestrial 
or  celestial  objects  hiid  never  inspired  them  with  an  idea  of  a  cre- 
ative Deity.  Father  Peilafiel  declares  that  many  Indians,  when 
questioned  as  to  whether  they  had  ever  thought  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  repUed, "  No,  never.''  Dobrizhofler,  who  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  in  the  University  of  Cordova,  says, 
**I  finished  the  four  years  of  theology  commenced  at  Gmtz  in 
Styria,  and  defended  warmly  the  opinion  that  no  man  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  reason  can,  without  a  crime^  remain  ignorant  of  God 
for  any  length  of  time*  On  removing  thence  to  a  colony  of  Abi- 
pones,  1  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  whole  language  of 
these  savages  did  not  contain  a  single  word  which  expresses  God 
or  Divinity."  And  yet  these  Abipones  watched  with  reverence 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  ancestor  of  Spaniard  and  Indian,  the 
grandfather  Aharaigichi,  who  transmitted  gold  and  silver  to  the 
one  and  valor  to  the  other.  The  Guaranis  alone  had  a  word  for 
God^  **  TiipW^^Tu^  an  expression  of  admiration ;  pa^  of  interro- 
gation. 

This  may  explain,  but  not  excuse,  the  extraordinary  prejudices 
and  inhumanities  of  the  conquerors  toward  the  indigenous  inhab- 
itants of  the  south,  whom  they  pretended  to  regard,  notwithstand- 
ing their  extraordinary  physical  beauty,  as  a  species  intermediate 
between  man  and  brute.    Such  an  opinion  was  not  only  obstinate- 
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ly  upheld  by  laymen,  but  by  many  learned  and  respectable  eccle- 
siastics, who  passed  over  to  the  new  continent.  Thomas  Oitez, 
bishop  of  Saint  Martha,  addressed  an  elaborate  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  Madrid,  stating  that  the  experi- 
ence derived  fix)m  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians led  him  to  regard  them  "  as  stupid  beings,  incapable  as  brute 
beasts  of  comprehending  our  religion  or  observing  its  precepts." 
We  know  how  able  an  apologist  and  defender  rose  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas,  who  declared  them  fully  capable 
of  understanding  all  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Other  ecclesias- 
tics considered  them  an  inferior  creation,  to  whom  could  be  ac- 
corded but  one  sacrament — ^baptism.  Las  Casas  boldly  alleged 
that  both  of  these  positions  were  assumed  only  as  an  excuse  for 
the  atrocities  exercised  against  th^  aborigines  by  the  conquerors, 
and  obtained  in  1537  a  bull  from  Paul  III.,  declaring  them  human 
beings,  who  could  receive  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Pow- 
erful as  Were  the  popes  of  the  sixte;enth  century,  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs,. they  could  not  vanquish  the  prejudice,  real 
or  pretended,  of  priests  and  laymen.  Elaborate  treatises  were 
written  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  Indian  race ;  and,  for  a  cen- 
tury after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  its  curates,  with  the  sanction  of 
their  bishops,  persisted  in  refusing  them  the  Eucharist,  upon  the 
pretext  of  incapacity  to  comprehend  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Church.  This  prejudice  vanished  only  with  time,  and  before  the 
authority  of  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  council,  assembled  in  the 
cities  of  Peru  and  La  Plata  to  decide  the  question.  The  poor 
Indian  obtained  one  advantage  by  this  doubt — exemption  from 
the  fearful  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

Rio  Appa* — A  Tapir. — DifTercncctf  Iwtwccn  Brnstll  wnd  pArnp:«ay  a*  to  the  Bounda- 
ries.— Letter  from  Mr.  Hudson, — Point  Rock*— Sic rm  Siete  Puntfu — Pan  de 
Azucar. — Ascent  of  the  Mountain. — The  View.— Sp^^culntions  on  the  Future  of 
this  Country. — Hound  Top. — Fort  Bourlwn. — Cluitns  of  Bolivia  and  Poraguaj, 
— Bahia  Blanca. — Vuelta  Piiriquito,— Capon  Chico, — A  Boa. — Dorado,  Pacn, 
and  Palometa. — Ascent  of  the  Bahia  Blanca. — Camclotoj;. — Su.'^pcndiog  of  the 
Bottle  to  a  Tree. — Proposition  of  Don  Manuel  Louis  de  Olid  en, — Grant  by  the 
Confess  of  Bolivia. — Decree  of  the  Supreme  Government.— Importance  at- 
tached to  the  NnWjc^ation  of  the  Otu»|uis. — -Extract  from  a  Pamphlet  hy  Maun* 
do  Back. — Fort  Coimbrft. — ^Flattering  Expnsiiioiifl  of  th©  Commandants — Th« 
Gaaycnrus.— PoUey  of  Braxil  towrard  the  Chiioo  In^Iini.— The  Canoe. 

^^November  19th^  1853.  Anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Appa, 
known  to  the  early  Spanish  settlers  as  the  Gorrientcs,  but  changed 
to  its  present  name  by  the  Mbayas  when  they  overran  this  entire 
region.  It  rises  about  thkty  miles  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay^  in 
the  Cordillera  Amambay.  On  anchoring,  took  a  boat,  and,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  officers,  pulled  sLx  miles  up  this  river ; 
found  its  general  width  about  three  hundred  yards,  with  a  deptli 
of  not  less  than  nine  feet;  banks  low.  We  were  prepared  tu 
make  additions  to  our  collection  of  animals,  birds,  and  plants,  but 
met  with  no  great  success.  Not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen  of  which 
we  had  not  alreatly  procured  a  specimen.  The  plants  were  few^ 
the  flora  consisting  principally  of  the  rich  clusters  of  a  variety  of 
creepers,  which,  by  their  varied  tinges,  gave  a  gay  relief  to  the  dark 
foliage  of  a  shrubby  growth  around  which  they  were  entwined. 

*'  Saw  several  capibara  and  tiipirs.  The  first  we  secured ;  the 
latter  escaped  us,  for  its  tough  skin  defied  a  volley  from  our  par^' 
that  would  have  brought  down  a  dozen  orthnary  animals.  We 
first  saw  it  swimnibig  across  the  river,  showing  only  its  head. 
One  pronounced  it  a  log,  another  a  tiger;  but,  soon  discovering  it 
to  be  a  Btmnge  animal  never  before  seen,  every  gun  was  pointed, 
and  the  men  phed  their  oars  in  eager  pursuit.  It  was  impossible 
to  intercept  him  before  reaching  the  shore,  where  he  disappeared 
in  a  thicket.  We  beached  the  boat,  and  each  man,  with  his  gun, 
made  a  rush  to  the  nearest  point.  The  animal  was  tracked  for 
some  distance,  but  the  impenetrable  thorny  undergrowth  formed 
a  barrier  to  the  chase,  but  not  to  the  escape  of  the  tapir,  who  to  a 
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thick  skin  adds  fleetness  equal  to  that  of  the  horse,  and  strength 
which  enables  him  to  break  through  any  thicket,  however  matted, 
dense,  or  thorny." 

I  afterward  procured  one  alive,  which  was  shipped  for  home, 
but  he  died  on  the  passage.  We  found  two  varieties  of  wild 
fruit,  the  "  No  hace,"  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum,  growing  on 
a  lofty  tree,  and  the  "  Evepina,"  similar  in  appearance  to  a  cherry. 

The  Rio  Appa  has  been  considered  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Paraguay ;  at  least,  the  Imperial  Government  so 
regards  it;  but  the  Paraguayans  protest  against  any  such  limita- 
tion of  their  territory,  and  claim  to  the  Bahia  Blanca.  This  ques- 
tion of  limits  has  been  for  years  one  of  diplomatic  discussion,  ne- 
gotiation, and  bad  feeling  between  the  two  countries,  and  has,  un- 
til very  recently,  excluded  Brazil  from  all  communication,  by  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  with  Matto  Grosso.  Paraguay,  by 
what  right  does  not  appear,  claims  both  banks  up  to  Bahia  Blan- 
ca, and,  as  a  consequence,  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  river ; 
the  very  course  the  Imperial  Government  has  pursued  toward  its 
hemmed-in  neighbors,  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

President  Lopez  perfectly  comprehends  the  importance  of  this 
highway  to  Brazil,  and  knows  that  it  presses  more  and  more  upon 
her  annually.  In  the  management  of  this  question  he  has  dis- 
played astuteness,  foresight,  and  accomplished  diplomacy;  uni- 
formly quoting  to  the  Imperial  Government  its  own  policy  in 
closing  the  Amazon  and  its  confluents  to  the  northwCvStern  repub- 
lics. It  therefore  can  not  consistently  demur  to  the  exercise  of 
this  right  by  another  power.  Th^  territory  in  dispute  would  be 
of  little  value  but  for  the  points  within  it  bordering  upon  the 
Paraguay,  which  are  important  as  military  positions,  for  they 
would  give  any  nation  holding  them  entire  control  over  that  riv- 
er. Imperial  guns  mounted  at  the  Pan  dc  Azucar,  or  at  Olimpo 
(Fort  Bourbon),  might  well  occasion  uneasiness  to  Paraguay. 
They  would  not  only  command  her  frontier,  but  might  prove  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  inclosure,  contracting  its  circle  until 
there  would  appear  an  imperiiivi  in  imperio ;  not  a  "sick  man,'' 
who  must,  by  reason  of  his  infirmities,  be  put  aside,  but  a  weak 
child,  needing  for  its  safety  and  nurture  a  strong  protecting  arm. 
In  short,  Paraguay  would  be  absorbed  and  incorporated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  "  Empire  of  South  America."  On  one  ground 
alone  is  President  Lopez  willing  to  settle  this  question :  that  is,  to 
leave  the  territory  in  dispute  entirely  unoccupied  by  either  country. 

11 
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Tlie  exploration  of  the  "Water  Wifccli"  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  sending  large  stearaeiB  up  the  river,  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Ptxraguay,  and  probably  induced  Brazil  in  1855  to  pnsh  this 
<j[iiestion  to  an  issue.  It  was  then  that  she  sent  np  the  fleet  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  On  what  grounds  the  conceBsion  was 
finally  made  I  have  not  learned,  but  it  has  been  granted,  as  I  am 
informed  by  letter  from  Mr,  Hudson,  our  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres.^ 

**  November  19ifi.  A  very  remarkable  change  in  the  temperature 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Yesterday^ 
the  18tb,  wind  north ;  at  3  P.M.  thermometer  stood  at  97*^,  To- 
day at  same  hour  it  has  fallen  to  79'^,  wind  W.S.W.,  and  at  mid- 
night to  68"^ J  wind  south.  Although  within  the  tropics,  and  ap- 
proaching the  moimtainous  regions  of  Brazil  and  Boliviaj  we  ob- 
serve constantly  the  influence  of  south  winds  in  lowering  the 
temperature, 

'*  The  country,  after  leaving  Eio  Appa,  to  Point  Rock,  a  distance 
of  about  fifly  mile&,  m  on  both  sides  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  river,  and  has  the  iLsiial  growth  of  palm  and  grass.  Point 
Rock,  an  isolated  granitic  hiU,  or  nioimt^  Is  on  the  left  bank,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet^  throwing  out  a  rocky  ledge  half 
way  across  the  river,  and  forcing  the  channel  toward  the  west, 
where  it  forms  the  Paso  Taruma.  Upon  the  same  side  wc  have 
had,  since  leaving  "  Rio  Appa,"  a  thstant  view  of  the  *'  Sierra  da 
Amarbay,"  which  stretches  south  about  thirty  miles  inland.  In 
the  Chaco,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Sierra  Siete  Puntas,  its 
nearest  point  to  the  river  being  a  detached,  rounded,  and  wooded 
mount,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  in  latitude  21°  4f7' 
south. 

"  After  leavingPoint  Rock  the  face  of  the  country  again  changes ; 
we  have  no  longer  the  monotony  of  flat  plains,  but  the  most  divers- 
ified and  picturesque  landscapes.  On  the  east  are  maay  isolated 
mountains,  some  risiog  diix^tly  from  the  river  banks,  others  at  a 
distance  in  the  interior,  all  overtopped  by  the  giant  Pan  deAzuear, 
a  conical  volcanic  peak  1S50  feet  high.  The  river  is  now  di\dded 
by  a  wooded  island  which  rises  atout  eighty  feet  above  the  water- 
level.    We  passed  through  the  west  branch,  which  has  a  width  of 


*  ^'^  January  27 th^  1&57.  A  steamer  Corya,  from  Rio,  has  gone  np  to  Matto  Gros- 
«o,  towing  three  vew^ek  with  carKtM??,  Lopez,  in  spite  of  his  treaty  with  BraziK  is 
throwing  every  impediment  in  their  wav.  Thi'  first  car^jo— the  ^tadrtigiui^tluit  weni 
up  to  Matto  GrosFo  paid  four  hmidretl  ficr  cent,  profit.  Salt  Eold  for  twcDty-two 
j^ilver  dollars  the  funega— three  and  a  half  lni?hels." 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet,  depth  seventy,  and  anehoreil  one  milL 
alMTre^  having  Pan  de  Azucar  east  of  the  anchorage.  These  de- 
tached, rounded  elevations  to  which  I  allude  are  all  on  the  east 
Tli  V  of  the  west  plain  is  unbroken  but  by  a  solitary 

m'  :«g  directly  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  if  detached 

by  a  oonvulsion  of  nature  from  its  opposite  neighbor," 

'J*  21.*^,  5  o'clock  A.M*     Accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
F  I.Carter,  and  the  pilot  Bemanhno,  I  started  for  the  as- 

ccnl  of  Pan  de  Azucar,  After  wading  for  about  a  mile  and  a  hali' 
throUL'l  I  of  graj=s,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 

comm*  V'  ascent.    Making  our  way  over  volcanic  rocks  pro- 

truding beyond  a  shrubby  growth,  and  at  times  through  closely 
nuiued  and  almost  impenetrable  masses  of  vegetation,  we  had  ad- 
TttOCed  about  two  thirds  of  tlie  distance,  when  the  doctor  and  pilot 
gKfe  ool,  and  decided  to  remain  and  keep  each  otheiv  company. 
Spoiled  in  a  cruise  of  several  months,  where  we  had  only  to  ^*  dijr 
ilongBide^'  for  the  luxury  of  fresh  water,  not  one  of  us  had  thought 
of  bringing  a  single  bottle  of  the  essential  element  Thirst  wan 
cxoesi^         '  '  inued  the  ascent,  and  by  8  o'clock  AM.  Mr. 

Powei  '  standing  upon  the  rounded  summit^  where 
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a  stunted  and  scattering  growth  offered  no  obstacle  to  a  clear  and 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  country  in  every  direction. 

The  day,  fortunately  for  us^  was  not  intensely  hot  At  8  A.M. 
thermometer  stood  at  79°.  The  wind  was  then  south ;  it  had  been 
prevailing  during  the  last  two  days  from  southeast  and  southwest, 
within  which  time  the  lowest  temperature  w^is  65°,  on  the  20th  at 
6  A.M.,  and  the  highest  79° ;  a  remarkable  change  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  19th,  which  gave  as  a  minimum  and  maximum  84^  and 
97°.  We  obtained  a  reading  of  the  barometer,  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  simultaneous  observations  made  on  board  ship,  gave  the 
height  of  the  mountain  at  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river.  According  to  our  observations,  it  is  in  latitude  21°  25' 
10'',  longitude  57"^  55'  54"  west,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
river  on  the  east  bank^  si^ty- three  from  the  Eio  Appa,and  three 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Asuncion. 

On'  all  sides  below  us  was  a  grassy  palm-plain,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  dark  belts  of  forest,  and  by  insulated  mountains  or 
lulls,  some  pe^aked,  others  rounded,  some  rismg  precipitously  for 
several  hundred  feet,  others  sloping  gracefidly  to  the  plain.  The 
southern  horizon  w£l3  bounded  by  the  wavy  undulations  of  the 
CordiUera  de  Amarbay  and  the  sharp  outHnes  of  the  SietePuntas 
— Seven  Peaks.  In  the  Chaco,  far  away  to  the  north,  was  the  Te- 
ebo  da  Morro. 

There  were  no  estanciaa  in  view,  with  their  «]eck  herds,  no  or- 
ange groves,  no  green  promise,  no  golden  tints  of  ripening  or  ma- 
tured eereala ;  not  a  habitation  or  sign  of  civilized  or  savage  life. 
The  solitude  would  have  been  oppressive  but  for  the  beauty  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  exhilaration  caused  by  the  deU- 
cious  atmosphere,  tempered  by  southern  breezes. 

May  I  be  excused  if,  under  its  influence,  or  an  imperious  in- 
stinct of  our  nature— American  nature— I  found  myself  SJ)ecula^ 
ing  upon  the  future  of  these  favored  regions ;  a  great  predestined 
future,  none  could  doubts  w^ho  for  many  months  had  voyaged 
through  such  a  valley  of  beauty,  presenting,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  our  Mississippi,  the  fairest  unbroken  extent  of  cultiva- 
ble land  in  the  world.  Is  this  wealth  of  creation  to  remain  una- 
vailable for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  men,  while  the  powers 
holding  dominion  over  it  invite  immigration,  and  the  over-crowd- 
ed citiee  of  Europe  teem  with  millions  whose  cry  is  bread  ?  When 
the  dungeons  of  Southern  Italy  re-echo  the  sighs  of  men  who  have 
dared  to  aspire  to  pohtical  iudependence  ?  and  while  the  indus- 
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trial  natious  are  seeking  new  sources  of  supply  in  raw  material 
•  and  new  outlets  for  their  manufacturea  ?  and  while,  even  in  Con- 
stitutional  England,  in  underground  dens,  or  within  the  shadow 
of  palatial  precincts,  are  hid,  not  sheltered,  men,  women^  and  chil- 
dren,  crushed,  not  by  vice,  but  a  poverty  that  generates  crirne? 
Emigrants  to  the  valley  of  La  Plata  may  reach  their  homes  in 
ocean  ste-amers.  No  barren  v^nldernesses  are  to  be  travei*sed. 
No  long  winters  or  antuninal  exhalations  are  to  be  feared.  There 
is  much  to  allure,  nothing  to  repel.  No  warring,  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  with  Indian,  beast,  and  reptile,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  great  dragon,  tropical  miasma,  which  the  mind 
and  strength  of  the  white  race  are  impotent  to  conquer.  If  Bo- 
livia, Paraguay,  the  States  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  of 
Buenos  AjTes,  would  unite  and  form,  for  gi-eat  purposes,  a  com- 
munity  of  nations,  neither  fihbustering  hosts  nor  imperial  armies 
or  fleets  could  be  feared.  Under  the  a^gis  of  a  liberal  Constitution, 
which  would  reject  all  bigoted  exclusivencss  of  pohtical  or  rehg- 
ious  doctrine,  added  to  the  facilities  which  climate  and  soil  offer  to 
new  populations — above  all,  to  cultivatoi-s  and  artisans^the  face 
of  these  wilds  would  be  transfigured  into  prosperous  states,  the 
parts  of  a  South  American  Republic,  which  would  advance  to  a 
zenith  of  unprecedented  power.  Spanish  galleons,  freighted  with 
the  **  fifths"  of  majesty;  the  ships  of  Portugal  and  Grcat  Britain, 
laden  with  the  profits  of  illegal  trade,  will  never  again  sail  from 
La  Plata.  But  the  steamers  of  maritime  nations,  bearing  the  prcwl- 
ucts  of  industrial  jiiower,  will  cover  her  interior  water-courses,  and, 
in  return,  pour  into  the  lap  of  those  nations  the  indigenous  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Western  Indies.  No  over- 
throw of  existent  governments,  no  political  revulsions  are  neces- 
sary to  place  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  under  the  beneficent 
influences  of  a  great  republican  civiUzation, 

But  my  dreams  and  speculations  were  at  an  end  as  wc  went 
pitching  down  the  steep,  in  many  places  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountain,  here  catehing  at  a  shrub,  there  resting  against  a  rock. 
The  descent  proved  far  more  difficult  than  the  ascent  had  been. 
We  found  the  doctor  and  Bernardino  where  we  had  left  them. 
The  former,  oppressed  with  drowsiness,  had  kept  awake,  not  rel- 
ishing the  idea  of  being  caught  napping  by  a  jaguar,  while  the 
pilot  philosophically  refreshed  himself  with  a  long  sleep.  At  last 
we  reached  the  river,  and  relieved  our  thirst  and  fatigue  by  rush- 
ing into  its  waterSp 
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We  returned  with  some  additions  to  our  omithologic  collection 
— a  few  birds  not  before  seen,  among  them  a  toucan ;  also  some 
firuit  of  the  "  yaiay  giuizu,^^  a  palm  not  found  south  of  the  Pan  de 
Azucar,  and  diflfering  somewhat  fjx>m  the  trees  of  that  family 
growing  so  extensively  on  the  plains,  being  less  lofty,  and  the 
trunk  of  greater  diameter. 

The  width  of  the  river  at  our  anchorage  off  Pan  de  Azucar  was 
about  one  third  of  a  mile ;  temperature  of  water  84°.  From  Sal- 
vador, the  general  width  is  fix)m  a  quarter  to  one  third  of  a  mile. 
Least  depth  since  passing  the  Malo  Paso,  eighteen  feet;  greatest, 
ninety  feet  of  line,  and  no  bottom. 

"  November  22d.  The  character  of  the  river,  height  of  banks, 
and  their  growth,  have  varied  but  little  to  Olimpo,  or  Fort  Bour- 
bon, thirty-three  miles  from  Pan  de  Azucar.  Two  miles  above 
our  last  anchorage,  near  the  mountain  in  view  from  the  Chaco 
side,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  was  Bound 
Top — Techo  da  Morro;  opposite  were  a  few  detached  hills.  With 
these  exceptions  the  country  is  low,  with  palms  and  grass.  Here 
and  there,  where  the  banks  are  slightly  elevated,  are  patches,  but 
no  extended  reaches  of  good  timber.  Twenty-four  miles  above  the 
mount,  half  concealed  by  a  small  island  on  the  west  bank,  which 
rises  twelve  feet  above  the  water,  we  saw  on  the  east  a  (Mo  or 
wigwam,  but  no  Indians — a  good  position  whence  to  escape  to 
the  Chaco  if  molested  by  Paraguayans ;  of  this,  however,  they 
could  have  but  little  apprehension,  as  no  force  has  yet  ventured 
such  a  distance — ^ninety-three  miles  from  a  frontier  guardia.  The 
range  of  the  Sierra  Olimpo,  as  here  represented,  is  seen  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles,  bearing  north  by  west  in  the  Chaco.  Upon 
its  northern  extremity,  which  slopes  to  the  river,  stands  Fort 
Bourbon,  according  to  our  observations  in  latitude  21°  01'  89'', 
longitude  57°  55'  40",  and  variation  1°  east.  Passing  half  a  mile 
above,  we  anchored  with  the  fort  bearing  S.  5°  E." 

Soon  afl«r  coming  to  anchor  we  visited  the  now  abandoned 
fort  It  stands  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  Olimpo  range,  not  more 
than  forty-five  feet  above  the  river,  here  one  third  of  a  mile  in 
width,  and  forms  a  square  of  one  hundred  feet,  having  at  each 
angle  bastions,  which  alone  were  intended  for  guns,  as  the  walls, 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  in  thickness,  are  without 
embrasures.  It  is  built  of  a  sandstone  found  in  the  neighboring 
sierras,  and  its  position  is  admirably  chosen  for  commanding  the 
channel  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  commanded,  in  turn,  by  the  heights 
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in  its  vicinity.  It  was  constructed  in  1798  by  order  of  Charles 
IIL  of  Spain,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Por- 
tuguese of  Matto  Grosso  and  the  hostilities  of  Chaco  Indians.  In 
1822  it  was  garrisoned  by  order  of  Francia ;  was  abandoned  by 
President  Lopez  in  1850 ;  but  was  reoccupied  by  Paraguay  after 
the  opening  of  the  river  to  Brazilian  vessels  in  1856. 

Upon  the  sierra,  immediately  adjoining  the  fort,  is  an  enormous 
corral,  encircled  by  a  wall  six  feet  high,  in  good  preservation, 
which  was  formerly  used  to  protect  the  cattle  of  the  fort  fix)m  In- 
dian depredation. 

Fort  Olimpo,  with  the  adjacent  country,  is  claimed  by  Bolivia, 
on  grounds  apparently  more  tenable  than  those  upon  which  are 
based  the  rights  of  Paraguay.  By  a  decree  of  the  government  in 
1852,  it  was  made  one  of  three  free  ports  of  entry,  to  which  they 
invited  the  flags  of  all  nations,  offering  a  prize  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  first  commercial  expedition  that  might  enter  either 
one  of  them. 

President  Lopez  considered  this  step  as  an  insult  to  Paraguay, 
and  an  attempted  infraction  of  her  territorial  rights,  but  proceeded 
tb  no  active  measures  for  setting  it  aside,  trusting  to  the  distance 
of  Olimpo  from  the  populous  provinces  of  Bolivia,  and  the  in- 
ability of  that  republic  to  support  here  a  garrison  adequate  to  the 
enforcement  of  her  decree.  Again,  there  are  other  claimants—^ 
the  caciques  of  the  warlike  Chaco  tribes.  Their  claim  Ls  based 
on  priority  of  title  and  present  occupation ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  fort  and  a  few  dilapidated  huts,  the  former  quarters  of 
officers,  there  is  nowhere  around  or  in  its  vicinage,  for  many  miles, 
a  vestige  of  occupation  by  the  white  race.  It  stands  as  isolated 
from  all  civilization  as  a  desert  island  of  the  ocean,  far  from  a  hab- 
itable coast. 

The  Sierra  Olimpo  is  covered  with  noble  timber,  and  affords 
fuel  of  excellent  quality  for  steam,  which  we  can  readily  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  predestined  agents  for  the  development  of  this 
country.  I  have  constantly  alluded  to  the  vast  palm  plains,  but, 
since  entering  the  Paraguay,  we  have  never  run  a  single  day 
without  passing  broad  forests,  or  points  sufficiently  wooded  to 
furnish  material  for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  more  than  three  years,  a  cotton  plant,  growing  with 
vigor,  blooming  and  bearing  matured  cotton  of  the  finest  quality. 

Five  miles  from  Olhnpo  we  reached  Bahia  Blanca — "  White 
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Bay,"  into  wWcli  empties  the  Rio  Blanco,  an  insignificant  stream. 
This  point  is  only  important  from  being  claimed  by  Paraguay  as 
her  northern  boimdary.  All  the  territory  beyond,  on  the  east,  is 
owned,  without  question  from  neighboring  powers,  by  Brazil,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  and,  though  no  limits  are 
clearly  assigned  to  imperial  possession  south,  or  to  Paraguay 
north,  they  are  probably  inclined  to  leave  Bolivia  a  small  outlet 
by  which  to  reach  the  great  central  highway  through  the  River 
Otuquis,  which  ^ows  into  the  Bahia  Negra,  and  thus  connects 
with  the  Paraguay.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  fort,  the  coun- 
try bordering  the  river  on  both  sides  assumes  a  remarkable 
change.  So  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  a  sea  of  vigorous 
grass,  with  no  trees,  save  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  willows  and 
alders.  The  grass  encroaches  upon  the  river,  apparently  floating 
upon  the  water,  where  the  banks  are  not  precipitous,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  current 

At  the  Vuelta  Pariqueti,  forty-eight  miles  from  Olimpo,  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  river  on  the  right  bank  again  are  elevated, 
and  skirted  by  a  noble  growth  of  lapacho,  nandubay,  and  al- 
garroba.  The  left  side  continues  low  and  marshy  for  a  mile  cfr 
two  beyond,  where  it  is  broken  by  a  riacho,  the  banks  of  which 
for  some  distance  are  well  timbered ;  an  evidence  generally,  if  not 
uniformly,  of  land  exempt  from  periodical  inundations.  The  riv- 
er from  Olimpo  to  this  point  is  tortuous,  embracing,  by  its  course, 
sixty-two  geographical  miles,  with  a  difference  in  latitude  of  only 
twenty-five,  and  ten  in  longitude. 

We  anchored  oflf  Lake  Salinas,  latitude  20°  86'  24"  south.  It 
is  a  lagoon,  which  at  the  dry  season  becomes  a  saline  flat  A  few 
huts  stand  upon  the  edges  of  the  lagoon,  and  are  occupied  during 
the  "  season"  by  Brazilians  from  Albuquerque,  Corumba,  and  even 
Cuyaba.  Salt  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  northwestern  Brazil 
not  found  in  the  country,  and  large  parties,  in  long  canoes,  come  to 
these  Salinas  from  Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  mileS,  and  return  with  deeply-laden  boats  against 
a  current  of  two  miles  the  hour.  This  is  the  principal  source 
from  which  a  supply  is'obtained,  and,  as  may  be  well  understood, 
it  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Under  the  effects  of  solar  evaporation, 
the  efilorescence  is  so  abundant  that  no  inconsiderable  quantity  is 
obtained  from  the  sur&ce.  The  profits  of  a  trade  in  this  one  ar- 
ticle may  be  estimated  from  its  scarcity.* 

♦  See  the  letter  quoted  from  Mr.  Hudson,  p.  162. 
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^^Nbvemher  24/A,  6  o'clock  A.M.,  temperature  of  air,  88° ;  water, 
86° ;  wind  north.  Past  night  oppressively  hot  in  cabin ;  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  night,  82° ;  on  deck,  81°.  Calm  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  on  the  23d,  temperature  76°  at  6  A.M ;  93°  at  3  P.M. 

"  November  26ih.  Have  this  day  steamed  from  the  saline  lagoons 
forty-eight  miles.  Found  little  change  in  the  physical  features 
of  the  river  or  adjacent  country.  Northern  borders  of  the  salinas 
are  covered  with  firm  timber,  and  twenty  miles  above  it,  at  Capon 
Chico,  the  Chaco  side  is  well  wooded.  Fourteen  miles  beyond 
this,  on  the  same  side,  a  forest  of  quebracho.  Anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Bahia  Negra.  The  appearance  of  this  '  bahia'  is 
that  of  a  river,  and  I  have  determined  to  explore  it.  The  color  of 
the  water,  and  its  current,  satisfied  me  that  what  we  saw  was  not 
the  discharge  of  a  bay,  formed  by  the  backing  up  of  the  waters  of 
the  Paraguay  during  the  season  of  inundation,  but  of  a  tributary, 
and  one  of  great  interest,  as  flowing  fix)m  the  west,  through  which 
might  be  opened  a  communication  with  the  eastern  borders  of 
Bolivia. 

"We  caught  in  the  river  near  our  anchorage  a  boa  seven  feet 
in  length.  Found  some  difficulty  in  putting  the  huge  reptile  alive 
into  alcohol  without  injuring  it,  as  a  specimen." 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  Bahia  Negra,  we  were  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  fish,  apparently  myriads.  We  anchored 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  waters,  to  give  the  officers  and  men  a 
little  s{X)rt,  and  an  opportunity  to  obtain  food  and  specimens.  I 
Lave  caught  the  Red  Snapper  and  Grooi)er  on  the  coasts  of  Flor- 
ida and  Mexico,  where  one  might  haul  in  the  sluggish,  inactive 
fish  as  lazily  as  an  *'  old  soldier  of  a  tar"  would  take  in  the  "  slack 
of  a  rope,"  but  I  have  never  witnessed  fishing  such  as  this,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bahia  Negra  and  Paraguay.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time,  hooks  baited  with  pork  were  floating  by  dozens  astern ; 
and  .scarcely  had  they  touched  the  water,  when  hundreds  offish 
wtiuld  spring  eagerly  at  each  bait.  Dorado,  Pacu,  and  Palometa 
(all  delicious  for  the  table)  were  among  the  varieties  caught.  The 
Dorado,  so  called  from  its  golden  color,  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
leii^h,  and  weighs  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  pounds ;  its  flesh  is 
white  and  solid.  The  strength  of  this  fish  is  wonderful.  When 
hauled  in,  it  would  spring  into  the  air  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  nt^t  unfreqiiently  detaching  itself,  or  severing  the  hook  from 
the  line,  and  looking,  as  it  darted  upward,  like  a  huge  golden  vessel 
incrusted  with  gems.     The  Pacu  is  of  a  dark  grayish  color;  its 
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breadth  is  about  two-  thirds  its  length,  and  the  largest  caught 
weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  The  Palometa  is  of  very  much  the 
same  form  as  the  Pacu,  though  not  so  large;  in  color,  a  light 
gray,  with  yellow  belly.  This  latter  is  more  formidable  to  swim- 
mers than  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  La  Plata  waters.  Each  of 
its  jaws  is  armed  with  a  row  of  triangular  teeth,  which  cut  like 
the  sharpest  knife. 

We  have  uniformly  noticed  a  great  gathering  offish  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  tributaries  with  the  central  waters :  this  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the. quantity  of  young  ones  brought  down  by  the  small- 
er streams. 

"  November  25th.  Ascending  the  Bahia,  or  Rio  Negro.  I  call  it 
a  river,  because,  until  lost  in  a  sea  of  grass,  it  has  every  appear- 
ance and  characteristic  of  one. 

"  After  proceeding  twenty -five  miles,  the  crank  strap  broke  for 
the  fourth  time  since  leaving  Asimcion.  Anchored  in  fourteen  feet 
water.  Banks  low,  covered  with  a  scattered  and  inferior  growth 
of  trees ;  grass  vigorous  and  green ;  width  of  river  at  anchorage, 
six  hundred  yards ;  temperature  of  air  at  six  P.M.,  92° ;  water, 
85° ;  wind  N.E.  Greatest  depth  since  entering  this  water,  thirty 
feet ;  least,  twelve.  Position  of  anchorage  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  latitude  19°  52'  42"  south,  longitilde  58°  16'  84"  west 

"  To  the  northeast,  moimtains  of  Coimbra  and  Albuquerque ;  in 
every  other  direction,  grass  and  water  as  boundless  as  the  ocean. 
Horizon  so  clearly  defined  that  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body 
might  be  taken  during  the  day  with  the  same  accuracy  as  by  ob- 
servation made  with  a  sea  horizon. 

"  November  21  Ou  Under  way  at  an  early  hour.  The  river  con- 
tracted rapidly  in  width,  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
round  the  points  without  running  the  bows  of  the  steamer  into 
the  grass.  Continued  to  advance  for  two  hours,  when  the  channel 
was  so  narrowed  by  grass  that  both  wheels  were  in  it,  and  yet  we 
had  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  water.  Anchored  and  took  to  a  boat, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  whither  the  stream  would  lead  or 
fix)m  whence  it  came.  Ascended  six  miles  above  the  position  of 
the  Water  Witch.  Here  the  river  was  entirely  closed  by  came- 
lotes  and  grass,  and  yet  we  still  had  nine  feet  water.  A  solitary 
dwarfed  tree,  of  the  mimosa  family,  was  standing  six  feet  above 
the  water  level,  where  its  depth  was  five  feet. 

"  We  suspended  to  one  of  its  branches  a  bottle  by  copper  wire ; 
it  contained  the  name  of  the  steamer,  her  position,  and  names  of 
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officers.  We  had  still  to  the  east  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Brazil- 
ian mountains,  the  nearest,  in  a  right  line,  distant  twenty-two  miles. 
Northwest,  the  direction  whence  I  supposed  this  river  to  flow, 
grass,  water,  and  sky.  We  pulled  up  some  of  this  grass ;  it  meas- 
ured in  length  twelve  feet,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  point  reached  was  in  latitude  19°  50'  58'^  south, 
longitude  58°  15'  29"  west,  thirty-one  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Paraguay ;  general  direction  thus  far,  north.  The  dis- 
tance in  a  right  line  between  these  two  points,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
about  twenty  miles.  Temperature,  maximum  meridian,  95°,  wind 
N.N.K;  at  8  P.M.,  94°  wind  N.N.  W.;  minimum,  at  3  A.M.,  80° ; 
water  at  meridian,  88^. 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  this  *  Bahia' 
without  having  satisfied  myself  whence  come  its  waters.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  the  backing  up  of  the  Paraguay.  The 
current  forbids  that  idea,  and  the  color,  even  at  its  junction,  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  that  of  the  latter.  Between  the  seasons  of 
high  and  low  water  I  can  not  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Para- 
guay could  back  into  this  bay,  deposit  detritus,  and  receive  a  color 
unvarying  from  its  mouth  to  the  point  of  ascent,  black,  and  yet,  in 
a  glass,  perfectly  limpid,  more  so  than  the  water  of  the  Parana, 
while  that  of  the  Paraguay  is  uniformly  turbid.  This  alone  would 
convince  me  that  it  flows  from  the  high  lands  of  Bolivia,  and  may 
be  a  navigable  stream  into  the  interior  of  that  country.  If  this 
fiict  could  be  established,  it  would  prove  of  inestimable  value,  not 
only  to  the  mediterranean  state,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
So  far  as  my  observ^ation  enables  me  to  judge,  I  perceive  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  this  river.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  steamer  properly  constructed  could  skim  over  or  cut  through 
this  sea  of  grass." 

We  retraced  our  steps,  after  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  steam- 
er's bows  down  stream.  She  was  at  last  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  cutting  through  the  grass  which  surrounded  her,  first  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  we  descended,  and  again  entered  the 
Paraguay.  Before  leaving  the  Bahia,  observed  a  noble  deer  on 
the  left  bank:  it  stood  for  a  minute  perfectly  still,  as  if  paralyzed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Water  Witch.  We  thought  ourselves 
sure  of  a  fine  specimen,  but,  before  we  had  gotten  within  gunshot 
distance,  with  one  bound  it  cleared  the  bushes  that  skirted  the  bank, 
and  was  in  an  instant  hid  from  view  in  a  neighboring  thicket. 

From  the  following  extracts  may  be  gathered  the  importance  at 
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one  time  attached  to  a  navigable  outlet  firom  that  part  of  Bolhia 
through  which  the  Otaqnis  flows,  and  the  measures  taken  to  es- 
tablish it 

Seflor  Don  Manuel  Luis  de  Oliden  made  a  proposition  to  the 
Congress  of  Bolivia  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  River  Otuquis 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Congress  passed  the  following  act  on  the  5th  November,  1832 : 

^  The  Executive  will  grant  to  Gitixen  Manuel  Lois  de  Oliden  saA  aids 
as  it  may  think  proper,  in  ofder  to  enable  him  to  establish  a  port  at  the 
oonflneDoe  of  the  riyers  Otoqaia,  Tncabaca,  aOid  Latiriqmqai,  or  at  audi  point 
as  may  be  mast  suitable,  in  older  to  open  the  DavigatioQ  of  these  into  the 
River  Paraguay,  oonoeding^,  in  additioo,  those  privileges  which  are  due  to 
him  as  the  originator  of  thb  enterprise. 

(Signed),  "I.  EUSTAQUIO  EQUTBAR,  President. 

"DIONISIO  BASSIEXTOS,  Seeretaryr 

This  was  followed  by  the  subjoined  decree  of  the  "  Supreme 
Government,"  issued  on  the  17th  November,  1832 : 

**The  govermnent  being  authorized  by  the  foregoing  act  of  Congress  of 
November  5th,  1832,  to  grant  to  Citizen  Manuel  Luis  de  Oliden  soch  aids 
as  it  may  think  proper,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  establish  a  port  at  the  oon- 
fluenoe  of  the  Rivers  Tncabaca,  Otuquis,  and  Latiriquiqui,  in  the  province  of 
Chiquitos,  and  to  accord  to  him  such  privileges  as  he  may  be  entitled  to ;  and, 
the  said  Manuel  Luis  de  Oliden,  having  bound  himself  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tliis  undertaking  in  the  terms  of  the  following  articles,  concedes  to 
him  privileges,  immunities,  and  guaranties  in  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

^^  Art.  I.  There  is  granted  to  Citizen  Manuel  Luis  de  Oliden,  from  the 
point  he  may  select  at  which  to  establish  a  port  on  the  River  Otuquis,  south 
of  the  province  of  Chiquitos,  twenty-five  leagues  of  territory,  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion, for  himself  and  his  heirs. 

^^  Art.  2.  The  port  he  may  establish  shall  be  his  property  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  shall  revert  to  the  *  nacion.' 

'^  Art.  3.  All  the  foreign  goods  and  products  introduced  through  this  port 
during  the  above-mentioned  fifty  years  shall  pay  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  duty,  which  shall  be  collected  at  the  points  where  the  articles  are  con- 
sumed, under  appraisements  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  republic. 

"  Art.  4.  During  the  aforesaid  term  of  fifty  years,  the  government  will 
not  appoint  any  officer  or  employe? ;  and  those  that  may  be  necessary  will 
be  appointed  and  paid  by  the  contractor.  Nevertheless,  should  the  govern- 
ment deem  it  advisable  to  make  any  appointments,  it  may  make  only  such 
as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  ar- 
ticles introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  these  shall  be  paid  by 
the  government. 
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"Art.  6.  This  establishment  shall  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  republic. 

**  Abt.  6.  The  privileges  and  grants  which  the  government  concedes  and 
gnarantees  to  Manuel  Luis  de  Oliden  and  his  successors  may  be  transferred 
to  and  enjoyed  by  such  persons  to  whom  he  may  convey  his  right  of  proper- 
ty, under  the  same  conditions  as  set  forth  in  this  decree. 

"Abt.  1.  This  establishment  will  be  under  the  authority  and  protection 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  with  which  the  contractor  (el  empresario)  will 
communicate  through  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

"Abt.  8.  If,  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  this  date,  this  establishment 
and  the  opening  of  navigation  be  not  made,  although  it  may  not  be  in  oper- 
ation, this  decree  shall  be  null  and  void." 

Copies  of  the  papers  from  which  these  extracts  have  been  made 
were  sent  to  me  after  the  publicatioii  of  my  Synoptical  Report  to 
the  Sectetary  of  the  Navy  on  the  La  Plata  Expedition.  I  was 
not  before  aware  how  great  an  interest  was  felt  in  establishing  the 
navigability  of  the  Otuquis,  and  its  connection  with  the  Paraguay. 
An  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  Englishman,  who  had  for 
many  years  resided  in  Buenos  Ayres,  was  at  that  time  in  London 
to  establish  a  company  for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Oliden  Grant." 
I  have  since  been  gratified  by  receiving  letters  from  England  and 
France  stating  that  my  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  opening  a 
water  communication  from  the  Paraguay  to  Bolivia  had  inspired 
many  with  such  confidence  that  a  colonization  company  was 
forming  for  that  republic. 

The  decree  of  Congress,  followed  by  the  executive  proclama- 
tion, will  explain  the  terms  of  agreement  between  Mr.  Oliden  and 
the  government  of  Bolivia.  Chiquitos  is  described  as  being  the 
richest  of  her  provinces.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuit*?,  and  the  seat  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  missioiLs  of 
that  order.  D'Orbigny  speaks  of  it  as  "  aboimding  in  Nature's 
gifts." 

The  Oliden  Grant  in  this  province,  between  the  parallels  of 
17^  45'  and  20^  15' south,  is  bounded  on  the  cast  l)y  the  Paraguay 
River,  and  extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  includes  the  settlements  and  military  posts  now  held 
by  the  Brazilian  government;  but  as  the  territory  ehumed  by 
that  empire  reaches  but  a  short  distance  wc^st  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
does  not  embrace  any  portion  of  the  Otuquis  River  or  Baliia  No- 
j:]^a,  even  should  this  claim  be  persisted  in  and  conceded  by  Boliv- 
ia, it  can  not  materially  affect  this  grant.     The  agricultural  ex- 
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periments  upon  the  lands  of  Oliden  were  interesting,  and  show 
what  has  been  accomplished  within  these  limits.  I  quote  from  a 
"Descripcion  da  U  Nu^V^  Provincia  da  Otuquis  en  Bolivia:  par 
Mauricio  Back/^ 

*'The  village  of  Santiago^  which  Mr.  Olideti  mado  in  1833  the  centre  of 
his  operatioiiH,  oo  the  southern  border  of  the  provhice  of  Chir|uitoii,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  Cordillera  of  the  same  name,  tias  a  |x>pttlation  of  1380  soulis, 
aud  enjoys  a  temperate,  saluhrious  climate.  This  Cordillera,  whence  issue 
many  Binull  streams,  which  forai  tlie  River  *  Otuquisi,'  contaiiLS,  according  to 
reliable  authority,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cjuieksilvcr,  and  preciona  stones. 
In  the  mountain8  are  most  valuable  wcxkIs  and  medic mal  plants.  On  the 
plains  south  of  this  Cordillera  are  skirts  of  wood,  pjilm,  and  grass  lands, 
suit^l  for  grazing.     The  soil  is  of  remarkable  fertility. 

"At  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  from  the  above-mentioned  point  Mr. 
Oliden  formed  his  first  settlement  on  the  *  Rio  Agua  Caliente* — Hot  River 
— over  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Santiago,  foundcxl  by  the  Jesuits,  which 
is  now  called  '  Florida*'  The '  Agua  Caliente'  takes  its  rise  in  a  warm  lake 
five  leagues  south  of  Siintiago.  This  settlement  was  composed  in  the  year 
1836  of  several  handsome  houses,  which  had  been  erected  by  order  of  the 
* empresario,'  and  is  the  point  which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  residence* 
He  established  large  faiTiis,  which  were  cultivated  with  great  success :  com, 
of  which  two  crops  were  made  annually ;  rice  efjual  to  that  of  Bengal ; 
mandioca  of  extraordinary  size ;  coffee  of  superior  quality  ;  cocoa,  sugar  *cane, 
and  tobacco— this  la*^i  the  best  known— sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  beans  of 
every  variety,  and  every  class  of  vegetables. 

"'He  established  estiuiciaa  south  of  this  town,  on  rivers  of  never-failing 
water,  where  the  gi-azing  was  abundant  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules.  From  Florida  he  ojiened  a  mad  to  the  great  salina,  distant  fifty 
leagues,  fR>m  which,  by  way  of  the  Cordillera  'do  Laiiees/  it  mtiy  he  con- 
tinueil  to  *  Chu(jiiisaca^  and  *  Tarija.'  Another  road  was  opened  from  Flor- 
ida to  Oliden,  the  central  jMiint  of  the  new  province,  and  distant  sixteen 
leagues  east.  This  wa.s  the  situation  of  the  old  town  of  ^  Corezon  de  Jesuss* 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  on  un  elcvate<l  plain  by  the  side  of  the  *Rio  Tucu- 
hwca,*  in  latitude  19^  04'  south,  longitude  61^  03'  west  from  Paris.  An- 
other n:»ad  has  l^cen  ofcncd  from  Oliden  to  the  town  of  ^  Santa  Corezou,' 
distiint  twenty-two  leaguas  N.N.E,  This  town  has  a  popuktiun  of  110*5 
soulsj  and  its  climate  is  rather  hot  than  tcmjierate.  On  this  road,  and  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  'Oliden,'  the  empresario  established  a 
*  hacienda*—  a  farm,  which  he  called  '  SietoB,'  for  the  cultivation  particular- 
ly of  cotton  and  sugar-cane.  Its  product  in  the  year  1836  was  very  oonsid- 
erahle* 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  *  Santiago,'  on  the  Serrania  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  the  valley  formed  by  the  same,  Ue  astablished  another  hacien- 
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dft  csftHed  *  Rinconadra,'  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.     Its  product 
in  the  same  year  was  equal  to  that  of '  Sietos/  " 

As  the  navigability  of  the  Otuquis  is  supposed  to  be  establish- 
ed fix)m  the  high  lands  of  Bolivia  for  a  long  distance  in  its  course 
southeast,  and  as  the  expedition  imder  my  command  examined  it 
for  tliirty-one  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay,  it 
only  remains  to  determine  the  connection  between  these  two 
points. 

The  government  of  Bolivia  has  always  been  liberal  in  oflering 
inducements  to  immigration,  feeling  perhaps  assured  that  thrtmgh 
the  energy  of  foreign  populations  idone  can  the  riches  of  that  re- 
public— the  "golden"  and  the  *' garden"  spot  of  La  Plat^— be 
brought  to  light  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the 
late  explorations  of  the  Water  Witch  have  contributed  something 
toward  the  consummation  of  such  a  point,  by  estabhshing  tlie  fad 
of  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  for  ocean  steamers  fi'om  the  At- 
lantic to  Bahiu  Negra,  a  fact  not  before  practic^illy  demonstrated, 
therefore  not  confidently  believed. 

^'Nov&rnher  27 iJi^  1853.  Again  under  way ;  beyond  BahiaNegra, 
little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  river  or  adjacent  country  to  Fori 
Coimbra  in  Brazil,  thirty-three  miles  from  Olimpo,  w^here  we  an- 
chored after  dark,  and  immediately  received  a  visit  from  the  com- 
mandante,  who  had  overland  orders  from  his  government  anticipa- 
tory of  our  arrival.  This  gentleman,  Antonia  Peixoto  dc  Azevido 
Ravim  Capite^  said  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  watching  for  us, 
mkd  at  last,  with  strange  emotion,  saw  the  smoke  and  lights  of  thi* 
little  steamer  ub  she  plowed  the  waters  of  the  wUdcrness." 

Fort  Coimbra  is  the  first  Brazilian  settlement  south  on  the  Par- 
ogoay,  and  it  is  the  first  on  the  right  bank  since  leaving  Santa  Fe, 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below.  In  all  that  extent  of 
'  country,  though  habitable,  fertile,  and  salubrious,  we  have  not  seen 
I  one  white  soul.  The  entire  province  of  Matto  Grosso  is  divided 
into  three  military  chstricts,  embracing  fourteen  commands — Matto 
Grosso,  Santa  Maria,  and  Baxo — Paraguay.  This  last  includes  thai 
portion  of  the  empire  into  which  our  expedition  entered.  I  called 
on  the  commandantc,  who  received  me  in  a  small  room  with  no 
superfluous  fumitui'e;  for  we  must  remember  that  Coimbra  at  that 
lime  could  only  be  approached  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro  by  Cuyaba,  a 
distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles  land  travel  and  five  hundred  of 
river  navigation ;  the  land  jouniey  is  over  mountains,  their  passes 
in  many  places  accessible  only  to  mules.     I  should  have  been  as- 
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toaished  to  find  here  an  officer  of  such  intelligeace  and  polished 
manners  had  I  not  learned  that  the  ^*  commands"  of  this  rich  fron- 
tier province  are  posts  of  distinction,  for  with  the  military  duties 
are  united  high  civil  functions.  The  conmiandante  said  that  he  had 
been  charged  by  his  government  to  afibrd  rac  all  possible  facihties  i 
in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  but  that^  for  reasons  al- 
ready given  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  United  States 
Minister,  I  could  not  ascend  above  Corumba,  a  military  station  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  Coimbra. 

It  was  a  slight  extension  of  ^^my  limits,'*  which  had  first  been 
fixed  at  Albuquerque,    This  officei*  was  enthusiastic  in  dwellings 
upon  the  progress  of  the  exploration, "  fruitful^"  he  said,  *'  with  glo-'l 
rious  results,  and  worthy  of  commemoration  by  a  marble  pillar. 
The  little  Water  Witch,"  he  added,  *'  would  live  in  the  memory  of 
the  Brazilians." 

While  flattering  us  with  these  expressions,  he  frankly  and  un- 
reservedly regretted  that  any  limit  should  have  been  placed  to  our  1 
exploration.  A  steamer  was  a  famiUar  sight  to  these  Brazilians; ' 
the  novelty  was  to  see  one  at  Coimbra.  In  visiting  us,  the  com- 
mandante,  as  a  military  man,  was  particularly  interested  in  the  ex- 
amination of  our  little  armament,  consiating  of  three  howitzera 
^*  They  were,"  he  said,  **  perfect  pieces  of  ordnance  of  their  class^ 
and  admirable  for  the  field  operations  of  his  frontier  position." 

Coimbra,  in  latitude  Id""  66' W,  longitude  57^  52' 32'',  stands 
on  a  spur  of  a  moujitain  of  the  same  name,  which  here  slopes  to  J 
the  river,  rising  not  moi*e  than  forty  feet  above  it  at  the  point  upon  j 
which  is  placed  the  fort,  a  solid  stone  structure^  which  could,  with 
some  few  additions,  be  made  a  place  of  great  strength.    It  moimtfl ' 
six  guns,  long  twelve-pounders,  most  of  them  of  brass,  and  very 
fine  pieces.     They  completely  command  the  channel  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  one  third  of  a  mile  wide.    Vessels  in  passing  arej 
within  point-blank  shot.    The  interior  of  the  fort  was  in  admira* 
blc  order,  and  great  improvements  were  contemplated,  some  of 
which  were  in  progress.    Within  the  walls  were  small  stone  houses 
thatched  with  straw,  the  quarters  of  the  commandante,  three  offi- 
cers, and  a  part  of  the  garrison ;  the  remainder  live  without  the 
walls,  where  are  fixed  the  families  of  some  of  the  soldiers.    Mad;une 
Peixoto  de  Aze\ido  had  given  up  all  the  comforts  and  luxury  of 
a  life  in  the  capital  to  share  tliis  frontier  home  with  her  husband. 

All  supplies  are  obtained  from  Albuquerque  or  the  neighlx^ring 
Indians.     The  mountains  and  ptunpa  adjacent  afford  Httle  scope 
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for  cmuvation  or  grazing,  the  latter  not  being  exempt  from  in- 
xindatiou,  while  the  former  offers  little  arable  land.  The  new 
commandaute  had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  carry  out  his  con- 
templated improvements^  which  embrace  gardens,  as  well  as  addi- 
*  tional  military  defenses,  by  placing  guns  upon  the  heights  of  the 
sierra,  commanding  the  fort  in  the  rear.  The  low  landi3,  for  some 
distance  above  Coimbra,  are  subject  to  inundation  j  but,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  reaches  of  finu  land,  covered  with  excellent 
woods,  and  never  overflowed  except  in  seasons  of  extraordinary 
rise. 

The  mountains  are  still  insulated  peaks  or  short  ranges,  proba- 
bly  spurs  of  the  Bolivian  sierras,  which  extend  through  Chiquitos. 
As  at  Pan  de  A^ucar,  so  likewise  at  Coimbra,  two  insulated 
hills  IkMi  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Paraguay ;  that  on 
tbe  west  we  ascertained  to  rise  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  its  formatiun  being  of  liiue  and  sandstone, 
with  moss -like  impreasiona  reiiembling  arborescent  niarble^  of 
which  we  got  some  very  pretty  specimens* 

The  temperature  on  the  28th  of  November  was,  at  6  P.IL,  air 
81^  water  88^ 

The  neighboring  Chaco  is  here  occupied  by  the  warlike  Quay* 
^COTfOB,  While  the  attitude  of  Paraguay  toward  her  wild  neighbors 
^been  one  of  hostility  or  non-intercourse,  that  of  Bniisil  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  conciliatory.  The  great  cacique  of  the 
r  TacaJaguana,  hokls  a  commission  from  the  Imperial  * 

4  !  I  as  an  officer  of  rank,  and  receives  frequent  presents 

for  himself  and  triba     Ho  is  always  treated  with  marked  civility 
i  distincrion  liy  the  conunanders  of  this  frontier  province.    His 
l^jBaimcr,  not  only  to  his  ow^n  people,  but  in  iill  intercourse  with 
ers,  is  lofty  and  exacting ;  he  receives  no  present,  not  even 
agar,  except  from  the  hands  of  an  attendant,  and  in  return 
'ouikes  no  sort  of  acknowkdgment,  considering  his  acceptance  of 
tiie  ofTcring  a  favor  and  condescension.     The  wisdom  of  the  Bra- 
L'fiiluui  policy  toward  these  Indians  is  apparent;  it  enables  her  tc^ 
itain  upon  her  frontier  a  formidable  force  at  little  or  no  ex- 


A"        '    ing  a  current-gauge,  to  mark  the  fiUl  of  water  per 

d«y  If  return,  we  were  again  mider  way.     The  commander 

iK90ompaQie4  us  for  a  short  distance,  and  returned  in  his  canoe, 

i3t  liad  been  the  intention  of  Madame  dc  Azevido  and  himself  to 

raooi^t  rny  invitation  of  a  passage  to  Albuquerque,  but  her  illness 
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deprived  us  of  this  pleasure.     At  a  short  distance  above  Coimbra 
we  p:i^cd  a  huge  canoe  floating  down  lazily  with  the  current, 
lAud  iilled  with  what  looked  like  an  emigrating  host.    It  was  a 
[party  of  Braziliaua  bound  for  the  salinaa.     As  we  passed  them 
I  the  men  rested  upon  their  oars,  and  all  gazed  as  if  lost  in  aston- 
ishment at  the  appearance  of  our  little  steamer  in  these  distant 
waters.  > 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Moro  Dorlto. — Curalo  Todo, — Tea,  Coffee,  and  MUk. — Posiiioti  of  Aucboragc 
off  AJbaquerquc. — The  Miranda. — The  Tactrarj'. — Arara^a  Map»» — The  Cam- 
barasa. — ^The  Paraguay  Mini*^ — ^Corumba. — The  Guatamhu. — Hontiag  the  Ja- 
goiur. — Fmits, — ^Rcturn  to  Albuquerque. — Village  of  Mbayas.^-An  Iqjlian  Mi»- 
«on. — Rice  and  Cotton. — Schools* — The  Fadre. — A  Dauce. — Missioaary  Effort. 
— The  Jesuits.^ — The  Dinner  on  board  the  Water  Witch*— Trade  of  Cuyaba, — 
Bolivian  Refugees. — The  Grotto  Inferno. — Coptiire  of  a  ScntincL — Fate  of  the 
Refugees. — Birds. — The  Jaguar. — Its  Ferocity. — Lenguaa  Indian^!. — The  Com> 
mandantc  wears  a  long  Face. — ^The  Yellow  Parrot, — Anchored  off  Afitmciofi. — 
A  Storm  brewing. 

"  November  29th,  Under  way.  After  passiog  the  Moro  Dorito, 
a  round  wooded  hill  on  the  left  bank,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  our  last  anchorage,  the  lands  on  that  side  are  low,  while 
opposite,  short  ranges  or  isolated  peaks,  alternatiog  with  plains  of 
graas,  are  continuous.  The  most  elevated  and  remarkable  in  ap* 
[  •pearance  of  these  mountains  is  the  Sierra  Consello,  twenty-two 
miles  above  the  Coimbra.  It  rises  near  the  river  bank,  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  is  covered  with 
fine  timber.  The  country  on  the  left  is  iiigher  than  that  between 
Olimpo  and  Coimbra,  but  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  inundation 
at  the  greatest  rise  of  the  river.  Many  points,  however,  are  well 
wooded. 

**  Thirty-five  miles  above  Coimbra,  on  the  left,  a  lovely  grove  of 
the  aguaraibay,  familiarly  known  in  the  country  as  Ourah  todo^^ 
or  Para  todoP 

This  tree  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Uruguay  mis- 
sions, and  from  its  leaves,  gathered  at  any  season,  but  usually 
when  the  tree  is  in  flower,  is  extracted,  by  boiling,  a  sirup  known 
m  the  '^  Balm  de  Aguaraibay,"  or  '^  Balai  of  the  Missions/^  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  each  Indian  village  was  obliged  to  ftirniflh 
two  pounds  of  this  balm  annually  to  the  royal  pharmaceutist  at 

•  Uniirergal  rAnedj- 
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Madrid.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  leaf  of  the  para  todo 
were  first  made  known  by  a  Ilungarian  Jesuit,  Sigismund  Asper* 
ger,  who  sj>ent  forty  years  among  the  missions  of  La  Plata,  and 
died  after  the  expulsion  of  his  order,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  *  Asperger,  who  had  in  early  life  been 
a  physician,  was  indefatigable  in  botanic  research,  and  an  accom- 
plished pharmacologist  He  left  a  manuscript  of  medical  recipes 
and  examples  of  acute  cases  which  he  had  successfully  treated 
with  medicines  prepared  from  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  the 
country.  Several  curanderos — the  only  physicians  of  Paraguay, 
have  copies  of  this  valuable  manuscript. 

"  Least  depth  of  water  to-day  (fiftcea  feet)  since  leaving  Pan  de 
Azucar.  Anchored  before  sundown  off  Albuquerque ;  saw  near 
the  river  only  two  huts,  for  the  town  is  three  miles  inland,  at  the 
foot  of  a  sierra  of  the  same  name.  As  the  water  is  falling,  I  have 
determined  to  push  on  to  Conimba,  and  visit  the  authorities  of 
AH^uquerque  when  I  return.  Strolling  along  the  banks  before 
dark,  wc  saw  at  a  short  distance  a  rancho^  and  near  it  a  corral 
filled  with  cattle,  the  first  seen  since  leaving  the  frontier  gnardia 
of  Paraguay.  Endeavored  to  procure  some  milk,  a  luxury  not 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  river  coimtry ;  indt?ed^  it  is  nev- 
er used  by  the  Argentinos  or  Paraguayans  except  with  hominy." 

In  moving  from  one  nation  to  another,  bordering  on  the  same 
great  wati^r-courae,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  circimistimccs, 
habit,  and  local  influences  make  certain  articles  essentials  of  life. 
We  have  left  behind  us  the  region  of  mat<5,  and  here,  on  the  very 
confines  of  Brazil,  far  from  her  coffee  diatricti^,  the  decoction  of 
this  berry  is  the  favorite  drink  of  all  wlio  can  procure  it.  We 
got  our  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  procured  a  novel  and  primitive 
vessel  in  which  to  carry  it  to  the  steamer,  and  on  that  evening 
feasted  with  tea,  coffee,  and  milk. 

"  Temperature  of  air  at  six  P.M.^  81** ;  water,  88° ;  maximum, 
meridian,  00*^ ;  minimum,  midnight,  76*^.  Position  of  anchorage 
off  Aibuquerrtue,  latitude  19°  26''58"  8t)Uth,  longitude  57''  28'  51" 
west;  distance  from  Coimbra  forty -seven  miles.  Put  up  a  gauge 
to  ascertain  the  fall  of  the  water  during  our  absence. 

^^NovrnJjcr  30^A,  1853.  At  an  early  hour  this  morning  under 
way.  Four  miles  above  our  last  anchorage,  the  Hiver  Miranda, 
or^  as  it  is  marked  on  Azara's  map,  Mbotetey,  empties  into  the 
Paraguay  on  the  east  by  two  mouths:  one  only,  the  lowest,  u? 
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navigable*  It  rises  in  the  CordiUera  San  Jos^^  a  range  which, 
under  various  uamess,  extends  through  many  degrees  north  and 
south,  and  is  the  watershed  for  several  of  the  western  tributaries 
of  the  Parana  and  the  eii^stern  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay,  The 
Miranda  is,  I  am  told,  navigable  to  a  town  of  the  same  name^  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  the  interior ;  but  as  the  Paraguay  i** 
falling  ra]>idly,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  caught  here,  a  fixture  for 
some  months,  I  can  not  spare  the  time  for  its  examination, 

**  To  the  right  the  sierras  are  continuous^  extending  we^t  be- 
yond the  horizon;  they  are, vnthout  doubt,  part  of  the  BoUvian 
range  of  San  Pantaleoh.  Six  miles  above  the  Miranda  is  the  mouth 
of  another  e-astem  tributary^  the  Tacuary,  which  also  rises  in  the? 
Cordillera  of  San  Jos(.*.  I  am  not  at  this  time  explore  these  trib- 
utaries, and  find  it  difficult  to  obtoin  any  reliable  information  of 
their  characteristics.  Even  upon  the  Paraguay  we  find  in  this 
vicinage  but  one  settlement  of  the  white  race,  an  cstaneia  belong- 
ing to  a  gcntlemaia  of  Albuquerque,  about  six  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Tacuary :  it  is  well  stocked  with  cattle," 

On  the  east,  back  to  the  Cordillera  of  San  Jos^,  is  a  fine  rolling 
country,  marked  on  several  maps  as  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  This  is 
a  geographical  error,  but  not  greater  than  many  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  in  the  course  of  my  professional  experience,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  this,  too,  in  an  age  when  the  per- 
fection of  instrimients  leaves  no  excuse  for  inaccuracy.  There 
are  no  indications  here  of  a  lake.  The  land  is  low,  and  doubtlesv^J 
not  exempt  from  inundation  at  the  se^ison  of  high  water.  The 
growth  on  tlie  banks  is  slmibby,  but  back,  and  immediately  ad- 
jacent, is  a  dense  forest,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  growth 
tif  ages. 

In  alluding  to  received  errorg  in  thp  geography  of  this  country, 
I  must  except  the  maps  of  Azara.  His  latitudes  are  remarkably 
correct,  and  his  longitudes  are  as  much  so  as  we  have  a  right  to 
expect,  when  we  remember  the  period  at  which  he  worked,  and 
the  perfection  which  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  improvement 
has  given  to  the  construction  of  instruments.  On  his  map  the 
southern  bordcif  of  this  lake  is  fixed  at  IS*'. 

^^  Nfjveifiber  SOfh,  Twenty -one  miles  above  Albuquerque.  Anoth- 
er malo  paso.  It  really  offers  no  obstiicle  to  a  continuous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Paraguay,  but  there  is  a  shoal  extending  from  the  right 
bank,  and  nxiks  on  the  left,  which  contract  the  width  of  the  chan- 
nel^ and  reduce  itB  depth  to  twelve  feet^  when  it  still  has  seven  to 
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fall  This  pass  is  called  Cambarasa,  irom  a  beauliftil  grove  on  the 
left  bank.  The  cambarasa  is  one  of  the  finest  trees*  of  this  lati- 
tude ;  the  ti'iink^  without  liniV>s^  rises  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet ;  it  then  shoots  out  a  multitude  of  branches  covered  Ti\nth  rich 
dark  foliage,  the  whole  forming  an  uinbrella-shaped  crowning. 

*'  Three  miles  above,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  mountain  range  ap- 
proaches the  river,  and  from  its  bajse,  extending  quite  down  to  the 
rater,  is  a  fine  growth  of  lapacho.  Two  miles  above  this,  on  the 
eas%  is  the  mouth  of  the  Oniigara,  said  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the 
,  Tacuary.     Beyond,  on  the  same  side^  begins  an  extensive  and 

smtiful  forest  of  cambainsa,  distant  from  the  river,  at  different 
points^  fix>m  one  quarter  to  two  miles. 

**  Have  advanced  some  disUvnce,  and  observe,  eight  miles  in- 
land, a  saddle-shaped  mountain,  here  represented  in  the  sketch;  it 
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_)  gradually  in  rounded  hills  and  rolling  wooded  buds  to  the 
tlMUlk  of  the  Paraguay,  and  is  one  of  a  broken  range  extcnd- 

Ifa^  northwartl  for  fort}^  miles  from  Albuquerque.  On  the  east  is 
a  similar  wooded  range,  broken  by  plains  antf  perpendicidar  sec- 
tioos  of  a  rocky  fonnation.     This  mingling  of  mountain,  forest, 

Iplmsi,  and  rock  is  inexpressibly  beautifuL 
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**The  Paraguay  Mini — ^Little  Paraguay,  here  empties  into  the 
main  river.  It  is  said  to  aliorten,  by  thirty  miles,  the  ascension  to 
Cuyaba,  but  has  less  depth  than  the  main  river, 

**  Fifty-five  miles  above  Albuquerque,  For  the  first  time  an 
appearance  of  a  lake  upon  the  east  It  is  a  narrow,  shallow  strip 
of"  w^ter,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  there  is  a  mountain 
about  two  miles  in  the  interior,  with  a  low  plain  between  it  and 
this  lagoon.  As  we  approach  Corumba,  the  country  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  and  recently-mown  meadow,  bounded 
by  wooded  mountains,  artificially  terraced  to  the  plain.  The  si- 
lence  and  solitude  is  that  of  a  desert.  Not  a  sign  of  human  life, 
not  a  vestige  or  germ  of  civilization^  except  our  little  craft;  she 
pufis  over  the  waters;  at  her  peak  the  ** stars  and  stripes" are  spread 
by  a  gentle  southern  breeze.  We  arc  opening,  I  sanguinely  hope, 
a  new  path  to  commerce  and  civilization. 

"  In  sight  of  the  little  settlement  of  Corumba.  As  we  approach 
wc  find  the  passage  of  the  river  intricate ;  as  little  as  ten  feet  wa- 
t»:;r.  We  have  on  board  several  men  sent  by  the  comniandante  to 
pilot  us  up.  There  Ls  a  vast  deal  of  disputing  in  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  Guarani,  evidently  a  diversity  of  opinion,  creating 
such  confusion  that  the  Water  Witch  has  narrowly  escaped  being 
run  ashore. 

"Minimum  temperature  at  S  A.M.,  75*^,  wind  N.N.W,  Maxi- 
mum, 3  P.Jtf.,  91.5°,  wind  south.  Width  of  river,  sis  hundred 
yards ;  depth,  fifteen  feet. 

"  We  have  now  reached  the  utmost  limit  to  which  Brazil  will 
permit  us  to  ascend." 

Permission  was  subsequently  given  for  the  expedition  to  ex- 
tend its  operations  throughout  the  Brazilian  affluents  of  La  Plata, 
a  result  I  confidently  expected  from  the  well-known  intelli- 
gence and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the 
first  refusal. 

This  conviction  did  not  lessen  my  regret  at  being  obUged  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government.  A  few  days 
would  have  taken  us  to  Cuyaba,  From  that  point  I  could  have 
concluded  the  survey  of  the  river  to  its  source  in  a  boat,  and 
have  sent  the  steamer  so  Cir  down  as  to  pass  in  time  all  shoal 
places. 

^*  The  west  banks  here  rise  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  level  of  a 
plain  which  stretches  back  to  a  range  of  wooded  mountains.  It 
has  extended  forests,  with  alternations  of  grass-land.     The  soil  is 
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undoubtedly  fine,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary'  estancia 

well-stocked  with  c^ttle^  and  yielding  excellent  crops  of  com  and 

I  mandioca,  there  is  no  attempt  at  culture  in  any  direction*  ,  Aloes 

land  cacti  abound;  and  in  our  walks  through  the  country  we  rec- 

[ognized  woods  seen  several  degrees  souths  such  as  the  sabinata 

[(8oap'tree)>  pala  bianco,  etc.    I  procured  sections  of  others  not  in- 

'digenous  to  a  lower  latitude;  above  all,  the  guatainbu.    This  has 

the  finest  imaginable  texture,  is  of  a  dehcate  straw  color^  receives 

a  high  polish,  and  would  be,  undoubtedly^  in  cabinet-work,  the 

most  precious  of  arboreal  treasures.    Gathered  four  varieties  of 

edible  fruits  not  before  seen. 

*'  Shot  two  vampire-bats ;   one  was  flying  with  young  in  its 
claws.     Fine  specimens  of  patos  reales,  ev  duck  very  like  our  do- 
j  mestic  Muscovy,  but  far  more  dehcato  for  table  use^  have  been 
[  added  to  our  collections.'^ 

The  station  or  village  of  Corumba  is  merely  a  collection  of 
[  thatched  huta  forming  two  sides  of  a  plaza^  at  one  end  of  which  is 
a  ohapeJ,  tlistinguishable  only  by  its  cross  from  the  humble  tene- 
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Iaimt8.     A  commander,  fifteen  soldiers,  and  about  thirty  women 
Land  children,  apparently  mixed  breeds  of  whites,  Indians^  and  ne- 
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groea,  are  the  inhabitants  of  ttis  place,  which  has  the  appc 
of  a  forlorn  settlement  of  squatters. 

The  neighboring  forests  abound  in  jaguars,  said  to  be  equal  inj 
ferocity  to  the  Bengal  tiger.  Ilaving  heard  that  the  commanderJ 
was  a  Niinrod,  I  proposed  a  hunt,  to  which  he  readily  assentedjjf 
and  both  time  and  place  of  laeeting  were  arranged.  We  wer 
punctuid  to  our  appointment,  but  by  some  mistake  spearmen  andl 
dogs  started  before  ns ;  as  the  latter  failed  to  strike  the  trail  of  i 
beast,  we  lost  nothing.  The  cominandante  showed  us  a  fierce  packi 
of  dogs,  with  each  one  of  which  was  associated  some  fearful  story  [ 
of  hairbreadth  escape.  He  gave  ua  also  a  spirited  account  of  hi) 
hunting  adventures,  always  perilous  where  the  jaguar  is  the  oV( 
jecL  He  goes  out  anned  with  a  double-barreled  gim,  and  attcnd-i 
ed  by  two  spearmen  or  lanceros,  each  furnished  with  a  long  lanoel 
and  knife.  The  lance  is  pointed  with  iron^  and  on  either  Bide,f 
about  fifteen  inches  from  the  end,  is  a  projection  of  the  same  metal|l 
forming  a  cross ;  this  is  to  keep  the  tiger  at  a  safe  distance  as  heJ 
receives  a  thrust;  for,  if  not  wounded  in  some  vital  point — heart,  j 
head,  or  spine — he  never  falls  or  attempts  to  esc^ipe^  but,  infuriated^  ^ 
springs,  with  wonderful  strength  and  the  agility  of  a  cat,  at  the 
hunter.  The  arm  of  the  sj^earman  must  be  strong  and  steady,  and  \ 
the  second  fire  fiital,  or  the  result  of  the  battle  is  di^ubtful.  On ' 
one  occasion  a  powerful  beast,  enraged  by  a  slight  wound,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  laid  eight  dogs  dead  around  him,  and  made^ 
a  dash  at  the  commander,  who  had  ventured  out  without  his  Ian- ] 
ceros,  and  only  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat 

^^  December  2d  During  the  last  forty -eight  hours  the  river  ha;^] 
fallen  S^  inches.  We  gathered  some  wiUl  fruits  to-day  while! 
.strolling  through  the  woods  near  the  settlement—^the  guacupari,  j 
pleasantly  acid ;  cacan,  mangarba,  cipata. 

^^  Albuquerque^  Dcvejnfjer  3c/,  1853.  Fearing  to  be  caught  in  the' 
upper  waters,  I  returned  to  Albuquerque,  making  the  run  in  seven 
hours  and  a  half;  on  board,  the  Coramandante  of  Corumba  and 
his  wife,  who  wished  to  visit  this  station. 

*^  Temperature  of  air  at  6  o'clock  A,M;,  75° ;  at  three  P.M.,  92'': 
calm ;  water,  89"^,  the  liighest  temperature  yet  felt.     In  passing  _ 
again  the  Paso  Cambarasa,  to  wliich  I  have  alluded,  we  inclined!  1 
more  to  the  right,  and  found  deeper  water,  proving  that  in  ascend- 
ing we  were  out  of  the  channel" 

Albuquerque  takes  its  name  from  a  moimtain,  evidently  a  de- 
tached range  of  the  Sierra  Dorado,  known  also  to  the  BoUvians  as 
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)  Sierra  Santa  Lucia.    It  is  the  central  and  principal  post  on  the 

Pamguay  firoatier,  and  is  embraced  in  the  command  of  Captain 

Peixoto  de  Azevido,  whom  we  found  here  upon  our  arrival.     On 

this  oocasiun  we  visited  the  village,  beautifully  situated,  about 

Ltbiee  miles  from  the  river,  amid  a  grove  of  tropical  trees,  which 

f oonoealed  it  entirely  from  view  as  we  approached. 


...**^>    ^^..' 
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The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  cheerful  and  pleasant;  it 
oonsiBted  of  sixty  or  seventy  adobe  houses,  built  round  a  plaza, 
at  one  end  of  which,  as  usual,  stood  the  chapel,  with  its  white- 
washed gable  and  cross.     In  the  centre  of  the  square  were  several 

rgans,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  nmnher  of  huts  occupied 

r  by  Giianos  Indians,  pait  of  the  agricultural  tribe  to  which  I  have 

^alluded  in  connection  with  the  Mbayas, 

I  acc4:^pted  an  invitation  from  our  friend  the  commandante  to 
breakfiist  with  him,  and  spend  the  day  in  visiting  the  various  In- 

Ulian  s«.ltlements  of  the  neighborhood.  After  an  abundant  repast, 
to  which  sdl  the  officers  of  the  Water  Witch  and  some  of  the  piin* 
cipal  i)eP9onages  of  the  village  were  asked,  we  called  at  two  es- 

^  tablishments  of  Gnaycurus.  They  live  in  neat  huts,  and  occupy 
themselves  so  successfully  in  cultivating  the  ground  as  to  supply 
OOfirly  all  the  vegetables  used  at  Albuquerque,  and  many  of  those 

'flent  to  Coinibra  and  Corumba.  The  following  day  we  visited  the 
'^Missao  da  Nossa  Senhora  de  bom  Consuelho,  no  Baixo  Para* 
guay/'  aV;out  eight  miles  from  Albuquerque,  which  is  still  more 

I  iuicrcsting,  as  exhibiting  the  aptness  of  the  Indian  for  civilization. 
he  subjects  of  this  mission  are  Guanos,  imdjer  the  immediate 
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chaiTgc  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  labors  zealously  both  to  Chris- 
tianisse  and  improve  their  temporal  condition.  In  witnessing  the 
results  so  far,  we  were  involuntarily  impressed  with  re8{>ect  for  the 
religion  and  for  the  order.  A  few  years  past,  these  Indians,  now^ 
forming  a  Christian  community,  were  wandering  among  the  wilds 
of  the  Chaco- 

Our  ride  extended  through  a  fine  roUing  country,  but  we  were 
scsarcely  prepared  for  the  neatness,  order,  and  cultivation  imme- 
diately around  the  mission.     One  end  of  tlie  large  plaza  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  church  and  school-house,  and  on  two  side^j  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Inchaiis,  merely  thatched  huts,  but  admirably  con- 
structed for  health  and  comfort  in  a  tropical  climate.     Twenty  feet 
was  the  width  idlowod  to  each  house,  which,  with  a  door  at  either] 
end,  and  partitioned  within  by  cotton  curtains,  had  all  the  neoefr-J 
Bary  advantage  of  privacy,  with  free  circulation  of  air;  some  sim* 
pie  cooking  utensils,  two  or  three  cots,  and  a  raised  platform  on ' 
one  side  completed  the  interior  arrangements.    The  platfonns 
served  during  the  day  for  tables  or  seats,  and  at  night,  where  the 
family  was  large,  as  places  of  repose. 

To  each  house  wa^  attached  a  garden,  where  vegetables  were^ 
grown ;  but  surrounding,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  village, 
were  plantations  and  fields  of  com,  sweet  potatfX\s,  niandioca, 
beans,  rice,  etc.     In  the  lowlands  of  the  \neinity,  called  PaniaTws, 
is  found  a  native  rice,  not  so  w^hite  as  the  Carolina  grain,  but  nu- 
tritious, and  excellent  to  the  taste.     It  is  regularly  harv^ested  by 
the  Indians,  who  thrash  the  grain  from  the  stalks  into  their  canoes. 
Cotton  of  fine  quality  grows  abundantly  and  spontaneously  in  the  j 
neighborhood.     This  the  women  spin  %vith  the  distaft",  color  witHi 
dyes  extracted  from  the  barks  of  the  neighboring  fon^ts,  and 
weave  into  the  fabrics  which  form  the  material  of  their  simple  gap-3 
ments.     These,  for  the  females,  are  long  chemises  confined  at  the] 
waLsty  and  for  the  men,  pantaloons  and  ponchos. 

Men  and  boys  are  trained  for  a  few  hours  each  day  by  a  cor- 
poral in  military  exercises;  and  in  the  school  were  about  eighty 
pupils  who  had  mastered  not  only  the  rudiments  of  a  commoujj 
education,  but  made  some  progress  in  music  and  dancing,  Thei^J 
proficiency  in  music  reminded  me  of  the  assertion  of  the  Jesuits^ 
who  allude  frequently,  and  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  genius  of  the 
Plata  Indians  for  this  beautiful  art.  All  the  performers  in  the 
band,  with  the  exception  of  the  leader  and  instructor,  who  is  a 
Brazilian,  were  Indians, 
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We  dined  with  the  Padre,  and  found  assembled  quite  a  large 
party,  several  gentlemen  of  Albuquerque  having  been  invited  to 
meet  us.  The  dinner  was  admirably  cooked,  and  served  by  In- 
rlian  servants,  and  we  had  the  pleasant  enlivenraeut  of  excellent 
music  from  the  band  which  was  stationed  before  the  house.  The 
dinner  was  followed  by  another  entertainment^  one  not  anticipated 
I  in  these  wild  regions,  but^  above  all,  at  the  good  Padre's  domicih 
i  was  a  dance.  Wliile  chatting  over  our  cigars,  a  number  of 
men  and  women,  neatly  dressed,  came  with  presents  for  **  Padre^s 
Liests,'*  and  the  young  people  of  the  mission  assembled  in  an  ad- 
'joining  room,  where,  without  the  least  confusion  or  embarrass- 
ment, tliey  arranged  themselves  into  quadrilles,  and  danced  with 
a  spirit  and  grace  that  astonished  us. 

When  Capt£un  Az^vido  proposed  our  Joining  them,  the  officers 
were  quite  ready,  and,  with  the  others^  I  soon  found  myself  wind- 
ing through  a  quadrille  with  a  handsome  Chaco  girl,  who  wa^ 
much  more  at  home  in  the  figures  than  her  partner.  These  young 
Indians  were  all  well  formed,  and  some  of  them  really  handsome, 
frith  countenances  guileless  and  int-elligent ;  their  manner,  though 
abrlued  and  gentle,  was  perfectly  self-possessed. 
It  was  touching  to  see  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  they 
all,  old  and  young,  seemed  to  regard  the  Padre. 

In  our  o^m  country  enormous  and  annually  increasing  sums* 

are  absorbed  by  foreign  missions,  but  we  bear  little  of  extended 

ad  united  efforts  among  Christian  societies  for  the  evangelization 

'the  Indian,     Acting  upon  the  healthful  maxim  of  *' justice  be- 

fon?  generosity,"  surely  the  first  thought  of  our  missionaries  should 

I  be  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  continent     Some  of  the 

jrcst  tribes,  driven  from  State  to  Territory,  from  our  fertile  Terri- 

lories  to  the  wilds  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  arc  threatened  with 

I  extirpation ;  th6y  have  been  the  victims  rather  than  the  enemies 

*a  rude  border  population,  who  have  enriebed  themselves  from 

luitics,  the  price  of  their  birthright^  and  initiated  the  savage 

^only  into  all  the  vices  of  civilization. 

The  capacity  of  the  American  savage  for  a  high  civilization  has 
ever  been  fully  demonstrated.     No  enlarged  and  well-digested 
>licT  has  yet  been  essayed  which  accoKled  them  spiritual  instrue- 
^iicm^  with  political  rights  and  personal  freedom.     Greatly  as  hu- 
manity and  religion  must  ever  deplore  the  hasty  and  forced  aban- 
[4oiunetit  of  the  Plata  missions  by  the  Jesuits,  admirable  as  wa? 
BcculAr  administration  of  the  fathers,  and  extraonlinary  as 
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was  the  proficiency  of  the  Indians  in  many  of  the  arts,  their  "  Se- 
ductions'' were  but  religious  communities,  governed  each  by  two 
or  three  feeble  men.  They  were  desolated  by  fierce  marauders, 
diBtiirbed  by  the  interference  of  government  officials,  who  pretend- 
ed to  discern  in  them  the  germs  of  an  independent  empire,  jeal- 
ously watched  by  ecclesiasticjs,  and  surrounded  by  a  white  popula- 
tion  eager  to  enslave  their  neophytes.  It  is  therefon?  no  reproach 
to  the  labors  of  Jesuits  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian,  to  the  last, 
was  one  of  pupilage.  And  we  can  not  wonder  that  when  sudden- 
ly exposed  to  reactionary  influences,  separated  from  his  paternal 
governors,  and  subjected  to  the  capricious  and  jarring  tyranny  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastic^il  rulers,. ho  should  have  again  sought  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  forest. 

It  was  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty  to  return  the  hospitalities 
of  our  Brazilian  friends,  and  this  in  the  best  manner  that  the  limit- 
ed and  nearly  exhausted  stores  of  the  Water  Witch  would  per- 
mit. Invitations  were  immediately  given,  limited  only  by  our 
accommodations ;  and  if  the  table  could  not  present  a  sumptuous 
bill  of  fare,  it  boasted  a  few  bottles  of  good  cheer,  reserved  for 
such  occasions.  **  His  Imperial  Majesty,"  'Hbe  Stars  and  Stripes,'' 
"our  glorious  Union,"  and  lastly,  but  enthusiastically,  by  our 
guests,  "  the  Explorations  of  the  Water  Witch,"  were  all  subjects 
of  toast  Sentiment  and  song,  anecdote  and  tale  of  adventure, 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  western  wilds  of 
Brazil  never  before  re-echoed  the  song  and  laughter  of  a  merrier 
party,  all  natives  of  the  Americ-an  continent. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  profits  of  trade  to  Cuyaba,  I  append 
the  prices  of  certain  articles  at  the  time  the  Water  Witch  was  in 
those  waters.  Salt  sold  at  ten  dollars  the  Brazilian  arroba  (thirty- 
two  pounds),  flour  at  fifteen  doUais  the  arroba.  The  former  is  an 
essential  of  life,  which  never  can  be  supplied  from  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country** 

I  purchased  at  Albuquerque,  for  the  ship's  company,  brown 
sugar  at  five  and  a  half  cents  a  poimd.  It  was  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  neatly  moulded  into  blocks,  each  weighing  one  and 
a  half  pounds.  The  caterer  of  the  mess  bought  refined  white 
sugar,  also  made  at  Albuquerque,  and  moulded  in  the  same  form, 
for  thirteen  and  a  half  cents.    For  coffee  brought  from  Cuyaba 

•  Mandioca  is  at  present,  in  the  north  of  La  Platn^  a  substititte  for  brend,  and, 
while  trwTelinjr  in  the  eastern  wilds  of  Parapunyj  I  have  eaton  hrcad  made  from 
flour  of  tho  bitter  loandioca  equal  to  the  finest  wheatcn  loaves. 
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we  paid  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound.  It  is  said  that  planta- 
tions of  coffee  would  succeed  admirably  in  this  region  of  the 
country,  but  the  population  is  small,  and  the  impossibility  hereto- 
fore of  finding  a  market  h^  alone  prevented  its  cultivation.  The 
high  price  we  paid  arose  from  a  temporary  scarcity  of  the  article 
at  Albuquerque,  and  the  unusual  demand  of  a  quantity  for  a  for- 
eign ship's  crew. 

The  steamer  was  overrun  with  Indians  bringing  presents  of  pigs, 
poultry,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  vegetables,  expecting  in  return, 
not  money,  but  salt.  The  steward  was  not  allowed  to  unpose 
upon  their  ignorance,  and  when  they  received  a  pound  in  return 
for  two  chickens  or  a  pig,  they  were  amazed  at  our  liberality. 
The  supplies  brought  were  greatly  beyond  our  wants,  and  obliged 
us  to  decline  them  at  last,  giving  all  who  came,  however,  a  little 
salt. 

**  The  river  has  fallen  within  the  last  three  days  seven  inches, 
aa  shown  by  the  gauge.  Temperature  of  air  varying  fr®m  75^  to 
W ;  that  of  the  water,  89^ 

^''Df^ember  7(h^  1853.  When  about  to  get  under  way  for  Coim- 
with  its  commandante  on  boaKl  as  our  guest^  we  were  ap- 
"^pQtehed  by  a  long,  unwieldy  open  boat,  containing  four  refugee 
Bolivian  officers,  who  had  brought  letters  from  the  Governor  of 
Matto  Grosso  to  Commandnnte  Azevido,  I  released  them  Irom 
their  confined  position  by  ofTering  them  a  passage  to  Coimbra,  and 
took  the  boat  in  tow.  They  were  making  their  way  to  Buenos 
Ayros,  or  some  town  in  the  Ai-gentine  Confederation,  and  could 
ihcy  have  escaped  over  the  southern  borders  of  Bolivia,  they 
might  huve  reached  Salta  in  five  days;  but  by  that  route  capture 
was  almost  inevitable,  and  as  they  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
laie  revolution,  which  had  failed,  they  would  have  paid  the  pen- 
^nl  M  their  lives*     There  was  but  one  road  open  to  them 

.11  the  noith  to  Cuyaba;  following  this,  they  had  traveled, 
when  we  met  them,  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  by  land  and 
river. 

"  December  9t/i,  Have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  *  Grotto 
lafemo/  which  is  north  of  the  fort,  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  and 

:>tit  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.^* 

For  the  convenience  of  carrying  instruments,  hydrometer  and 
Immrnrtrr  and  for  securing  any  specimens  to  be  found  of  an  in- 
teracting character,  we  went  in  boats,  which  made  the  tlistance 
tfuoe  niilfs.    We  could  not  approach  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
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base  of  the  hill  with  the  boats,  but,  plunging  through  mud  and 
water,  we  at  last  stood  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  grotto— a  fissure  or 
mouth  in  the  limestone  bai-elj  wide  enough  to  creep  in. 

The  general  inclination  in  the  line  of  descent  was  about  SO^ 
from  the  perpendicular,  with  a  shaft  of  sixty  feet  Descen<iing 
cautiously  upon  hands  and  feet,  we  reached  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  magnificent  irregularly  shaped  hall,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  about  two  thousand  feet  Its  roof,  varying 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  rested  on  columns,  symmetrical 
and  grand,  as  if  dcBigned  and  placed  there  by  accomplished  archi* 
tacts  and  skillful  workmen.  Between  the  columns  were  stalag- 
mites, rising  in  the  form  of  pillars,  four,  five,  and  six  feet  in  height^ 
standing  at  regular  distances,  like  sentinels  suddenly  transformetl 
into  stone ;  the  stalactie^al  depositions  were  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fantastic  forms ;  and  as  the  crystallized  surfaces  of  sides,  roo^ 
and  pillars  reflected  the  blue  lights  and  torches  of  our  men,  they 
glittered  and  shone  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  varied  hues  of 
gems.  What  ages  must  have  elapsed  while  the  gr<^at  work  had 
been  going  on  for  the  meeting,  drop  by  drop,  of  ascending  and 
descending  points,  until  those  stupendous  columns  were  formed ! 
Ours  was  a  noisy  party,  but  in  the  momentary  intervals  of  silence 
we  Ixeard  the  unceasing  drip. 

Entrances,  half  concealed  below  the  water,  led  to  lateral  branch- 
es, which  we  did  not  attempt  to  ex]>lore.  Our  men  bathed  in  the 
sweet,  linipid  water  of  the  lake,  which  had  a  depth  of  eighteen 
feet;  temperature  above  the  standard  of  our  hydrometer,  75*^  05', 
while  tliat  of  the  air  was  80° ;  the  latter,  however,  undoubtedly 
increased  by  the  heat  of  the  torches  and  the  number  of  our  party. 
The  commandante  assured  me  that  this  lake  rises  and  falls  with 
the  periodical  variations  of  the  Paraguay.  We  toasted  the  divin- 
ities of  the  spot,  until,  warned  by  the  waning  Ughts,  we  gathered 
up  specimens,  and  began  a  scramble  for  the  mouth  of  the  grotto. 

It  was  an  imdertaking,  with  the  encumbrance  of  a  few  stalac- 
tites ;  but  the  commander,  having  heard  me  express  a  desire  to  car- 
ry off  one  of  the  **  sentinels,"  had  assigned  to  his  men  what  seemed 
an  impracticable  task  with  the  means  at  hand — that  of  raising  one 
of  those  stalagmites  to  the  mouth  of  the  grotto.  The  feat  was  ac- 
complished in  safety ;  and  the  column,  weighing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Water  Witch. 

One  of  the  BoUvian  officers  acoompanied  us  in  quite  an  elegant 
toilet,  embracing  a  pair  of  patent-leather  boots.    Such  parts  of 
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IbefiB  as  stood  by  him  after  the  descent  and  ascent  oi  the  grotto 
were  totally  *'  used  up"  in  the  tramp  to  the  boat.  Misfcfrtune  and 
oompanionship  iu  the  wilderness  had  made  us  intimate.  His  woe- 
ful appearance  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  merriment  and  jest,  which 
he  bore  with  such  philosophy  and  good-humor  as  to  join  heartilv 
in  the  laugh  against  himself. 

From  barometric  measurement^  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge 
overlooking  the  fort  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  temperature  ranged  from  75""  to  93* ;  by 
gauge,  water  fell  2.4  inches  per  day. 

When  about  to  leave  Coimbra,  I  received  a  letter  from  General 
Gregorio  Perez,  Colonel  Hilarion  Ortiz,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ysi- 
doro  Beyes,  and  DcKjtor  Antonio  Zaveo^  the  four  Bolivian  officers. 
askicig  a  passage  in  the  Water  Witch  to  Asuncion.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  accede  to  this  request,  for  their  position  was  truly  for- 
lorn ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  asked  the  general  to  report  their  presence 
at  the  first  Paraguayan  town.  In  Francia's  time  they  would  in- 
evitably have  been  detained,  but  under  the  present  government 
the  result  was  what  I  anticipated ;  they  were  stopped  at  Salvador 
until  the  President  could  be  notified  of  their  arrival,  but  were 
[erenitially  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  and  went  down  to 
^  Buenoe  Ayres  in  the  Water  Witch  when  she  descended  for  sup- 

Oa  the  11th  of  December,  we  parted,  with  regret,  from  our  fiiend 
'tile  kind  and  gentlemanly  Commandante  of  Coimbra,  but  with 
tbe  hope  of  seeing  him  again  when  we  return  in  a  small  steamer 
to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  upper  waters.  He  presented 
na  with  a  half-grown  jaguar,  and  several  rare  birds ;  one,  the 
'^  Motu'' — of  the  pheasant  family,  about  the  size  of  a  small  tiu-key 
— feouUe  brown,  with  brown  and  white  crest ;  male  blacky  with 
black  crest — is  easily  domesticated,  and  delicious  for  the  tiible ;  it 
majr  prove  a  vjUuable  acquisition  to  our  domestic  fowls.  The 
jaguar  is  fawn-colored,  with  dark  spots  encircled  by  a  black  ring, 
^whioh,  at  a  glance,  distingiiishea  this  animal  from  the  leopard. 
Fin  lliia  specimen  the  marks  are  bright  and  well  defined. 

Tb/o$tf  with  several  interesting  animals,  were  sent  home ;  some 

.  died  <m  the  passage,  othem  after  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

The  insUHCtioDs  of  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  me  a  hope  that  my  contri- 

bdtioiis  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  zoological  collection, 

I  made  such  a  suggestion  to  his  success(3r,  but  it  met  with  do 

*  Bv  tiie  Uoft  rvToIatioD,  September,  1857,  this  party  is  now  in  power. 
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encouragement,  as  Congress  had  made  no  appropriation  for  such 
an  object.  The  tiger  is  now  alive  at  the  farm  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum near  Washington,  and  exhibits  every  evidence  of  untamed 
ferocity. 

On  one  occasion  the  Water  Witch  was  visited  by  a  lady,  ac- 
companied by  a  lovely  little  girl.  The  jaguar  was  lying  in  her 
cage^  quietly  as  usual  when  ujidiaturbed  or  not  hungry ;  but  at 
the  sight  of  this  child  she  sprang  up  with  a  fury  that  startled 
us.  Each  time  as  the  child  passed  and  repassed  we  witnessed  the 
same  exhibition  of  ferocity, 

i  **  Beached  the  Salinas,  to  wliich  I  have  alluded  in  ascending  the 
river;  saw  many  Guaycuru  wigwams  swarming  with  busy  occu- 
pants, for  this  was  the  season  for  nfiaking  salt. 

"  Anchored,  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  glorious  majesty,  amid  a 
sea  of  crimson^  gold,  blue^  rose.  How  gorgeous  are  these  tropical 
simsets,  and  how  solemn,  as  all  nature,  with  short  interval,  sinks 
into  shadow  of  night! 

"Many  Guaycunis  came  on  board;  they  had  never  seen  a 
steamer,  but  manifested  no  astonishment.  The  women  were  of  the 
ordinary  stature ;  men  above  it,  with  fine  niuscular  development.** 

**  Daxml^r  lith.  Anchored  off  Salvador,"  As  I  expected,  the 
BoUvian  officers  were  detained  for  instructions  from  Asuncion, 
"  Met  here  a  cacique,  and  some  men  of  the  Lengua  tribe,  I  per- 
suaded the  cacique  and  several  of  his  companions  to  sit  for  their 
daguerreotypes.  At  the  eight  of  them  they  showed  both  wonder 
and  delight ;  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  the  La  Plata  In- 
dians exhibit  an  emotion." 

"  Cmicepcion^  December  \biJu  I  have  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 
to  procure  horses  for  the  officers  and  myself  to  visit  the  *  Yer- 
bales.'  The  commandante,  in  our  ascent  of  the  river,  was  all  ci- 
vility;  now  he  wears  a  long  fece,  and  makes  many  excuses  for  not 
complying  with  my  request  *  The  horses,'  he  said,  *  were  away,* 
I  extended  the  time  for  our  excursion ;  the  commandante  extend- 
ed the  distance  to  which  the  horses  had  been  sent  I  am  puzzled, 
but  have  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  know  that  the  coun- 
tenances and  deportment  of  officials  reflect  that  of  the  govenmient. 
Something  is  wrong.  It  would  be  less  dangerous  for  the  poor 
commandante  to  spend  a  few  days  among  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco 
than  to  show  us  civUity,  if  I  have,  however  unintentionally^  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  *  great  heart  of  Paraguay ;'  for  that 
influence  penetrates  every  artery  of  the  body  politic. 
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**  It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  commands  and  wisbeB 
of  government  are  here  transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  republic. 

:>m  guardia  to  piqueta,  from  piqueta  to  guardia,  these  Para- 

aay  couriers  move  with  a  rapidity  that  would  rival  the  epeed  of 
an  erproBs  locomotive.  I  have  been  mure  successful  in  procuring 
specimens  than  horses,  and  have  added  many  fine  birds  to  our 
collection. 

**  The  weather  during  the  last  few  days  has  been  intensely  hot; 
ihermometer  varying  from  73°  to  99°;  and  this  heat  is  neither  de- 

itaUtig  nor  oppressive,  tempered  ns  it  is  by  constant  breezes. 

nth,  southeast,  southwest.  Thermometer  at  9  A,M.,  93*^ ;  wa- 
ter. 87°. 

"Atidiored  at  one  of  our  wooding  points  off  the  estancia  of 
BeHor  Antonio  Garcia.  Tlie  Water  Witch  has  been  visited  by 
Im  family,  and  many  others  of  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  la- 
ditt  brought  with  her  a  jtUow  parrot.  It  is  known  tbat  the  In- 
diaos  of  Paraguay  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  changing  the  col* 
or  of  the  parrot  by  plucking  the  feathers  of  the  young  bird,  and 
pffM^g  into  the  pores  a  fluid,  which  imparts  its  hue  to  the  new 
phoaage;  but  se^ora  a^ssured  me  that  hers  wajs  a  genuine  and 
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rare  species;  so  rare  that  she  knew  of  but  one  other  in  all  the 
country.  The  bird  was  blind,  and  had  been  ao  /or  twelve  yea 
I  was  anxious  to  procure  a  specimen,  but  no  money  could  pi 
chase  thi^i.  It  is  tnie,  the  lady  presented  it  to  me.  I,  however 
fortunately  understood  that  it  was  a  Spanish  offer,  and  declined  it, 

**  At  one  or  two  of  the  bad  passes  we  have  discovered  that  our 
descent  was  well-timed.  The  water  has  ikilen  four  and  a  half  feet 
since  our  upward  passage,  and  yet  there  is  suflBcient  depth  for  a 
vessel  of  nine  feet  draught  Four  feet  more,  and  the  river  will 
have  reached  its  minimum.  It  is  subject  in  the  month  of  Januon- 
to  a  partial  rise,  similar  to  the  Bepunte  of  the  Parana,  whidi  oc- 
curs in  November,  and  is  equal  to  five  or  six  feet  While  at 
Asuncion  in  January,  1854,  between  the  12th  and  21st  of  the 
month^  it  rose  eleven  inches,  continuing  from  that  tLme  to  Febru- 
ary to  decrease,  as  previously  shown. 

*'  Vectmber  20^A,  1853.  Anchored  oft'  Asuncion ;  visited  almost 
itamediately  by  the  port  captain,  whose  countenance,  Uke  that  of 
the  Governor  of  Concepcion,  is  ominous  of  a  brewing  storm. 
What  can  it  be?" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Captain  of  the  Port. — MoraentoTw  Questioft. — A  Call  at  the  G<rrornincnt 
Ooiue. — ITic  Secretary  of  Stat^. — Visit  to  the  President. — The  Annivi'iBary  of 
Puraguuyfln  Inctcpendencc.  —  Minor  Explorations. — Congresa  of  1812.  —  Thir 
Coiisub.— Francin. — ProviJiiontil  Junta*  —  Another  Congress. — President  Lo- 
pez,— The  Coastirution.— Ignorance  of  the  P<?ople. — Society. — Sefioritas  and 
Flowers. — Para^my  Tobacco  and  Smokers. — The  Siesta. — ^Another  Call  tipon 
the  President. — The  Vaquerano. — A  Tour  into*Paragnay. — SeftorDon  Jaiml  Cor- 
vallan. — Perijtl. — Seftora  Dalmacla.— YiUa  Rica. — Don  Louis  Iloman. — ^The 
Tehiquari, — The  Recado. — Puesta  del  Estado  de  Jesus  Maria.—The  Dinner. — 
The  Peripo. — Mr.  Francis  Wisner — Seftor  Rergente  Loj>ck. — SeRora  Clara. — 
Manufacture  of  Cigars. — TheTaquari.— Fertility  of  the  Country  .^ — Medical  Men.  ' 
— Healthful  Climate.— Puebla  Carmon-^Don  Mariana. — The  Yun. — El  Secre- 
tario, — Ytapna. 

The  captain  of  the  port  is  an  important  personage  at  Asuncion ; 
he  not  only  notes  all  arrivals  and  tlt-'partiires  by  water,  but  is  a 
confidential  friend  of  the  President.  His  everj  look  and  act  are 
watched  by  the  Paraguayans  as  Tfeflecting  that  of  bis  Excellency. 
I  fonnd  him,  on  my  return^  not  wapting  in  official  coiutesy,  but 
depressingly  solemn.  At  last  he  aikked  a  great  and  momentous 
question. 
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*'  How  far  did  you  go  ?'' 

'^  I  ascended  to  Corumba  in  Brazil." 

''  Then  you  went  beyond  the  limits  of  Paraguay?'' 

Here  was  a  key  to  the  mystery.  X  now  understood  why  all  tlie 
houses  of  Concepeion  had  so  suddenly  disappeared;  why  the  good 
oommandante,  so  zealously  anxious  to  serve  us  in  aacending,  w6fl 
80  officially  cold  in  descending, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  celerity  with  which  intelligence  is  trans- 
mitted through  Paraguay^  by  means  of  guardias  and  piquetes. 
The  port  captaiu  knew  very  well  that  the  expedition  had  entered 
the  Brazilian  watertg,  and  I  understood  that,  in  questioning  me  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  explorations,  he  only  acted  under  instructiona, 
and  that  my  answer  would  be  duly  reported. 

I  said,  **  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  river  throughout 
Paraguayan  territory,  and  finding  that  we  were  on  the  bordei's  of 
BmziL  I  availed  myself  of  the  imperial  permission,  and  ascended 
to  0:)rttmba,  It  is  truC|  that  in  my  interviews  and  conversations 
with  the  President  on  this  subject,  he  raised  objections  to -my  going 
beyond  the  hmits  of  Paraguay,  but  I  always  combated  them,  and 
aa  this  oflicial  letter  was  sent  after  my  last  conversation  with  him, 
I  concluded  from  its  tenor  that  he  had  yielded  the  point,  I  know 
that  his  Excellency  will  be  gratified  at  the  result  of  my  work,  for 
I  can  give  him  information  as  ia  neighboring  teni tones  which  he 
huB  never  before  received.*'  I  then  showed  the  official  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.     He  looked  disturVied,  and  bade  me  odios. 

I  cidlcd  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  government  house.  The  offi- 
cer in  attendance  announced  my  visit,  but  returned  immediately, 

*'  Elis  Excellency  is  too  unwell  to  receive  you,  but  requests  that 
you  will  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State." 

*' Express  to  his  Excellency  my  regret  at  his  indisposition,  and 
gay  tliat  I  have  no  official  business  with  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
but  I  wUl  call  on  him/* 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  profotmdly  polite,  but  as  solemn  as 
if  under  condemnation  to  be  shot  for  treason, 

-  **lle  hoped  that  I  had  enjoyed  the  trip,"    The  secretory  was 
disfKiacd  to  regard  it  as  a  pleasure  excursion. 

1  replied,  **I  have  received  pleasure  from  the  exploration  of 
the  river  beyond  Asuncion,  and  much  of  this  pleasure  arises  fiom 
A  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  work  so  tar ;  for  this  success  I 
awe  much  to  the  hberaUty  of  the  Paraguayan  government,  and 
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avail  myself  of  this  cx!C4isioii  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  oflicial  coasideration  with  which  we  have  been  received 
at  every  point  upon  the  river,  I  regret  that  the  indisposition  of 
his  Excellency  the  President,  obliges  me  to  wait  for  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  to  him  my  gratitude/* 

The  secretary  relaxed  somewhat  irom  the  rigidity  of  counte- 
nance and  manner  which  he  had  maintained  since  ray  entrance. 
At  this  propitious  moment  I  rose  and  said  ^*  good-monoing," 

I  understood  now  the  whole  question;  in  entering  Brazilian 
territoiy  I  had  touched  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  ix^riled  its 
peace,  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  me  aware  of  this, 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  President's  recovery  was  in- 
timated to  me,  and  I  called  at  the  government  house,  wa5  admit- 
ted, and  found  his  Excellency  seated  as  usual  at  the  circular  table. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  extent  of  our  explorations, 
when  his  Excellency  became  excited.  One  would  have  supix^aed 
that  I  had  let  "  Los  Portugases" — as  he  called  the  Brazilians — in 
upon  him: 

He  ^*  knew,"  he  said,  **  that  the  imperial  government  would  de- 
mand the  privilege  accorded  to  the  United  States  expedition.*' 

I  said,  *'  I  think  your  Excellency  takes  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
question.  Our  explorations  can  not  be  assumed  as  a  precedent  to 
do  more  than  the  expedition  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  if  Bra* 
zil  should  demand  tlie  same  privilege  it  would  be  absurd.  The 
surveys  of  the  river  have  been  carefiilly  made.  The  results  will 
be  published,  and  the  imperial  government  will  receive  the  same 
benefit  that  any  other  might  expect." 

I  reminded  him  of  our  last  conversation  on  the  subject,  also  of 
his  official  letter,  which  I  regarded  aa  an  abandonment  of  all  ob- 
jections to  my  ascending  as  far  as  I  coiild^  and  then  said, 

^*  I  am  happy  now  to  present  your  Excellency  with  a  sketch  of 
the  river,  throughout  the  limits  of  Paraguay,  of  perhaps  far  great- 
er accuracy  than  any  thing  you  have  before  seen." 

He  assured  me  repeatedly,  doring  this  \4sit,  of  his  high  consid- 
eration for  me  officially  and  personally ;  and  from  tliis  time  my  re> 
lations  with  him,  until  again  disturbed,  were  of  a  far  more  friendly 
and  coniidential  character  than  they  had  previously  been.  A  few 
days  later  I  had  an  interview  with  him  on  some  other  business : 
he  adverted  playfully  to  the  subject  of  our  difficulty,  and  said, 
**  We  are  now  as  good  friends  as  ever/* 

The  25th  of  December  is  the  anniversary  of  Paraguayan  inde- 
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pendence,  and  is  therefore,  in  that  country,  both  a  political  and 
religious  festival.  Accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Water  Witch^  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President,  who 
WQSj  as  usual,  before  the  circ\ilar  t^ible,  and  in  full  uniform.  Hr 
requested  us  to  be  seated  on  his  right ;  and  we  took  possession  of 
one  of  the  rows  of  chairs,  to  which  I  have  previoasly  alluded  a.** 
being  always  stationary.  Opposite,  on  a  corresponding  row,  were 
seated  some  Part^riayans.  All  was  solemn  and  still.  I  ventured 
to  break  the  silence  by  congratulating  his  Excellency  upon  th** 
prosperity  and  peace  of  Paraguay.  In  reply  he  referred,  in  com- 
plimentary terms,  to  the  United  States,  to  their  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  their  prominent  position  amoug  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
Neither  on  this  or  any  similar  occasion  did  I  observe  the  presencr 
of  kdies ;  strong-minded  women  have  then  here  both  political  and 
social  wrongs. 

The  wheels  of  the  Water  Witch  had  become  so  much  damaged, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  temporary  repairs  before  she 
oould  attempt  the  passage  to  Montevideo  for  provisions,  and  a 
more  thorough  overhaiding.  When  ready  she  was  dispatched 
with  such  officers  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  while  others  were 
detailed  for  various  duties  of  the  work  in  Paraguay, 

The  small  steamer  was  now  completed,  and  iissigned  to  Lien- 
tenant  Murdaugh,  who  was  to  explore  a  river  which  was  said  to 
flow  from  the  Chaco  into  the  Paraguay,  sixty  miles  from  Asuncion* 
Finding  no  such  stream  he  entered  an  arm  of  the  Paraguay,  some 
distance  above;  ascended  it  for  fifteen  miles,  and  discovered  tha^ 
it  there  terminated  in  grass  and  cnmelot.es,  having  no  current  to 
indicate  it  being  a  riven  This  was  doubtless  the  supposed  tribu- 
tary,  and  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  prevaihng  ignorance  oi' 
the  geogxuphy  of  the  opposite  territory,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capitaL 

To  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  resources  and  cultivation 
of  this  country,  I  detennincd  to  go  into  the  interior;  following  a 
route  that  would  lead  through  the  most  populous  districts,  and  tc » 
^me  of  the  old  settlements  of  the  Jesuits,  among  them  Ytapua. 
now  called  Encamacion — from  which  point,  north,  the  Parana 
forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  republic.  While  engaged  in 
preparation  for  these  new  movements  of  the  expedition  I  had 
again  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  capital,  the  cen- 
tre of  trade,  poUtics,  and  social  life^  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  fipom  ten  to  twenty  thousand — cei-tainly  a  wide  difference  in 
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numbers ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  statistical  information^  or  rath- 
er from  the  objection  to  making  any  thing  known  to  gtrangers,  a 
foreigner  is  left  very  much  to  the  result  of  his  own  observations, 
I  should  say  that  it  contains  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  non-intercourse  pohcy  of  Francia  and  Rosas  haa  operated  here 
as  banefuUy  as  in  many  other  towns  of  La  Plata.  With  no  motive 
for  exertion,  the  habit  is  lost,  and  yet  I  found  the  Paraguayans 
quick  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  and  intelligence  of 
others. 


^1 


i  ^-     ^^ 
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A^lgfAA  riAKOlA. 


The  independence  of  this  country  was  acknowledged  by  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1811 ;  a  Congress  afisembled  in  1812,  and  confided  the 
administration  of  aflfaii-s  to  two  consuls,  Yegroa  and  Francia. 
Yegros  possessed  some  military  talent,  but  was  idle  and  illitemte. 
He  left  the  management  of  affairs  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  Francia, 
who  regulated  the  finances,  the  military,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  with  so  much  address,  filling  every  public  place  with  liLs 
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own  creatures,  that,  in  1814,  he  succeeded  in  having  himself 
named  a;8  dictator  for  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  for  life.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  graduated  at 
the  UniverBity  of  Cordova;  but,  having  more  taste  for  juriaprU' 
dence  than  for  theology,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in 
which  profeasion  he  attained  both  popularity  and  distinction* 
Providence  granted  him  a  long  life.  He  was  filly  when  he  was 
.  made  supreme  ruler  of  Paraguay,  and  had^  by  some  years,  passed 
the  period  assigned  to  man  when  death  closed  his  career**  The 
iniquity  of  his  rule  was  progressive,  and  his  apologists — for  even 
Francia  has  found  them — declare  that,  aa  a  lawyer,  and  during  the 
first  years  of  his  dictatorship,  he  displayed  integrity  and  generous 
traits;  that  the  excessive  severity  of  his  character  was  developed 
by,  or  was  the  consequence  of  the  conspiracies  that  constantly 
meniiced  his  political  power.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  action,  or  even  to  obtain  rehable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  acts  of  the  later  years  of  his  dictatorship.  No 
ret5ords  were  kept,  and  all  ortlcrs  were  returned  to  him,  with  **  ex- 
ecute*!"  marked  on  the  margin,  and  were  then  destroyed.  We 
can  only  believe  that  cimning,  not  principle,  restrained  his  de- 
signs, until  the  habit  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Paraguay- 
ans was  fixed. 

It  was  liis  favorite  maxim  that  *^  liberty  should  be  proportioned 
to  civilization,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  was  prejudicial  where 
not  demanded  as  a  pubhc  necessity.^*  The  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
oourse  was  adoptt?d,  he  declared,  to  save  Paniguay  from  the 
anarchy  that  decimated  the  population  of  other  parts  of  La  Plata, 
and  frtjra  the  ambitious  designs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  sought  to 
exercise  a  dominating  influence  over  the  whole  basin. 

Ytapua  on  the  Parana,  and  Nembucu  on  the  Paraguay,  were 
open  to  trade,  or  rather  to  change  of  commodities,  by  special  li- 
cense, Francia  being  the  principal,  or,  in  fact,  the  only  merchant 
When  he  needed  foreign  articles,  a  permit  was  sent  to  Corrientes 
for  a  vessel  to  enter  NembuciL  An  invoice  of  the  cargo  was  for- 
warded to  him,  upon  which  he  placed  his  own  valuation ;  and 
payment  was  made  in  yerba,  an  article  in  such  demand  in  the 
lower  provinces  that  the  people  were  glad  to  get  it  upon  any  terms. 

AiV.?r  his  death,  which  occurred  on  December  25th,  1840,  a 
P^viaional  Junta  was  appointed  to  administer  the  government 

*  Alter  hU  death  ibere  was  found  among  his  papers  a  list  of  fifty  i>erfioiui  to  be 
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uDtil  a  Congress  ooiild  be  convoked.  At  the  end  of  four  months, 
finding  the  members  of  this  body  indisposed  to  jdeld  up  the  au- 
thority confided  to  them,  the  people  rose,  went  to  the  government 
house,  and  forced  them  to  resign.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  dayB 
an  extraordinary  Congress  of  four  hundred  members  was  assem- 
bled, and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  confided  to  two  con- 
suls, Carlo  Antonio  Lopez  and  Marianna  Eoque  Alonzo,  The 
new  magistrates  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
May,  1841 ;  the  first  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  j>er 
annum,  the  second  with  three  thousand.  In  1844,  Congress  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  consular  government  should  be  replaced  by 
a  president  as  chief  magistrate,  SeBor  Lopez  was  elected  for  ten 
years,  and  installed  March  13th,  1845,  with  a  salary  of  $8000  per 
anntim.  There  was  no  provision  limiting  the  re-election  of  the 
same  individuah  Consequently,  in  1854,  he  was  again  chosen  for 
another  term.  The  age  of  the  candidate,  before  fixed  at  forty-five, 
was  changed  to  thirty-three ;  a  move  made,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
President  by  way  of  securing  the  succession  for  his  eldest  son, 
General  Lopez. 

Paraguay  had  a  Constitution  when  Francia  was  made  dictator. 
She  has  one  now,  perhapsi,  for  I  could  learn  nothing  officially. 
But  that  avails  nothing.  The  Constitution  is  interjireted ;  the  ju- 
diciary, elections,  and  congresses  are  alike  controlled  b}^  the  Pres= 
idont,  who  governs  with  an  authority  as  unquestioned  as  if  he 
were  supreme  Dictator.  The  commandantes  of  each  jiuisdicciojt 
are  ap|)ointed  by  him.  These  officers,  in  turn,  nominate  the  dele- 
gates for  Congress,  allowing  a  certain  representation  to  each  par- 
tido ;  and  the  Congress  chooses  the  President,  who  is  thus  elected 
per  se. 

There  are  few  in  this  country  who  comprehend  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty.  Pitilessly,  and  with  wonderful  astuteness, 
Francia  first  debilitated  the  organic  springs  of  their  political  sys- 
tem, feeble  at  be^t,  and  eventually  destroyed  its  strength  and 
life.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  administration  of  President  Lo- 
pez is  unstained  by  crime ;  but  there  is  no  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority ;  there  are  no  political  conspiracies  to  test  the  temper  or 
integrity  of  his  rule.  An  unquestioDing  and  timorous  submission 
to  his  decides,  a  reverential  awe  and  demeanor  in  his  presence,  are 
observed  by  all,  however  high  their  official  or  social  position, 
Paraguay  has  no  precedent,  historic  or  traditional,  on  which  to 
bai«e  a  more  enlightened  government ;  and  her  chief  magistrate, 
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thougb  a  man  of  oatural  abilities  and  some  education^  loves  pow* 
er,  and  is  wary  and  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  it.  He  talks 
much  of  *'the  Republic/'  and  of  his  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people;  but  he  needs  the  experience  which  must  come  from 
friction  with  foreign  governments,  the  instruction  of  rebuke,  and 
the  bold  unselfish  energy  of  Urquiza,  to  become  an  enlightened 
ruler  lie  has  made  some  effort  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
at  least  in  Asuncion ;  but  it  is  a  favorite  theory  with  him  that  a 
sudden  or  rapid  transition  from  the  present  primitive  state  of  the 
Paraguayans  would  operate  unfavorably  to  the  harmony  of  the 
government  and  the  peace  of  the  Republic.  He  gives  them  a 
little  learning  cautiously  and  slowly. 

The  better  class  of  society  in  Asuncion  consists  of  a  few  families 
of  Spanish  origin^  among  whom  there  are  not  many  individuals 
who  could  meet,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  good  educational  stand- 
ard, though  the  men  possess  a  vast  deal  o{»uaviier  in  ijwdo^  and 
the  women  are  graceful  and  talk  amazingly  well*  They  have 
much  talent  for  narration,  and  will  give  jaguar  aad  Indian  stories 
with  infinite  spirit. 

Madam  Lopez  resided  at  a  quinta,  about  six  miles  from  the 
ioini.  The  distance  afforded  a  pleasant  ride,  and  we  were  always 
kindly  received  by  the  seiiora  and  her  fair  daughters,  who  have 
all  the  ease  of  manner  and  tact  which  is  so  attractive  in  the  Span- 
ish-American women.  In  the  half  dozen  families  of  the  city  that 
formed  the  circle  of  our  acquaintajice  we  were  always  hospitably 
rec-eived,  and  with  several  of  them  our  social  intercourse  was  tmly 
•gree^ible.  B^oreign  articles  of  female  attire  are  replacing  the  prim- 
itive fabrics,  which  the  arbiti^ary  decrees  of  Francia  obliged  all  to 
use^  The  laces  of  Fmnce  and  Belgium  are  superseding  the  elab- 
orate domestic  cotton  productions  of  eariior  days^  which  are  now 
only  used  as  trimmings  for  bed  furniture,  or  are  bought  by  for- 
eigners as  curious  specimens  of  female  handicraft.  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  at  Asuncion,  the  house-linen  m  tastefully  decorated 
with  these  domestic  laces. 

At  the  capital,  and  indeed  at  all  the  river  towns  of  La  Plata,  a 
f  pretty  custom  prevails  among  the  sciloritas,  of  presenting  every 
irkitor  with  flowers.  Their  gardens  may  not  display  a  large  col- 
lection, but  if  they  produce  but  a  single  sprig  of  sw<3et  odor  it  is 
given  to  the  first  comer.  In  calling  at  different  houses  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  the  visitor  would  accumulate  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bouquets,  did  he  not  learn  from  experience  that,  to  save 
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bimself  from  a  broadside  of  gracefiil  reproaches,  it  would  be  ad- 
j,Tisable  to  conceal  or  part  with  the  flowers  of  Senorita  Maria  be- 
fore entering  the  presence  of  Sefiorita  Thiri&a.  Each  lady  must 
suppose  that  she  is  the  sole  object  of  the  afternoon's  homage. 

We  were  invariably  offta-cd  refreshments,  either  matiS  or  En- 
gUsh  ale^  which  is  very  popular  among  the  Paraguayans,  and 
throughout  the  river  towns — or  the  partuksf  a  very  refreshing  do- 
mestic drink,  made  of  the  white  of  eggs  and  sugar  beaten  togeth- 
er, and  formed  into  cakes  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  looking  like  a 
delicate  honeycomb.  A  Uttle  negro  presents  the  visitor  with  a 
plate  of  these,  always  with  a  glass  of  water;  the  panales  immersed 
in  the  water  dissolves  immediately,  and  affords  a  simple  but  de- 
licious beverage.  The  servant  after  oflfering  this  goes  out,  but 
soon  returns  with  the  brasero—a  small  brass  vessel  containing  a 
few  coals  of  fire— and  a  plate  of  cigars.  This  last  hospitahty  k 
offered  in  every  house,  however  humble  its  pretensions  in  other 
respects;  and  all  men,  women,  and  children — delicate,  refined  girls, 
and  young  mastere  who  would  not  with  us  be  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  pantaloons — ^smoko  with  a  gravity  and  gusto  that  is  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous  to  a  foreigner,  My  son  sometimes  accompa- 
nied me  in  these  visits,  and  was  always  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  pressing  offer  of  cigars.  I  made  his  excuses  by  saying,  ^'Smok- 
ing is  a  practice  we  consider  injurious  for  children.^'  "  Si^  sefior," 
the  Paraguayan  would  reply,  "with  all  other  tobacco,  but  not 
with  that  of  Paraguay/* 

On  no  occasion,  while  in  Asuncion,  were  we  invited  to  "dine 
out,'*  or  take  tea;  and  dinners  by  invitation,  or  meals  taken 
socially  with  other  families,  are  unknown.  I  had  frequently  visi^ 
ors  while  at  breakffist^  but  never  could  prevaO  on  one  to  join  me 
at  table.  The  Paraguayans  rise  early,  ttike  matd  and  cigars,  then 
visit  or  transact  business  during  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At 
midday  they  dine,  then  retire  for  a  sieskt^  during  which  the  streets 
are  deserted,  every  store  and  dwelling  closed,  and  a  profound  still* 
ness  reigns  through  the  town.  After  a  few  hours  the  houses  are 
reopened,  cigars  and  mate  are  again  served,  and  each  one  goes  to 
his  daily  vocation.  Riding,  visiting,  or  walking  occupies  the  time 
from  sundown  till  nine  o'clock,  when  supper 'finishes  the  labors 
and  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

I  called  to  inform  the  President  of  my  desire  to  visit  the  inte- 
rior of  his  beautiful  country ;  he  repUed,  courteously,  that  a  kind 
reception  awaited  me. 
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'*WiU  jour  Excellency  tell  me  whether  a  passport  is  neoes- 
saiyT 

He  hesitated — "  Not  necessary,  but  it  may  facilitaj>e  your  move- 
ments if  questioned  by  some  official^  who  would  understand  noth- 
ing you  could  say  so  well  i\8  a  passport." 

The  paper  was  prepared,  but  demanded  only  on  one  occasion, 
on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  the  Republic^  where,  as  the 
President  had  foreseen,  it  was  morje  useful  than  words. 

Our  next  step  was  to  engage  a  vaqtmmo^  an  indispensable  at- 
tendant to  a  traveling  party ;  for  helFgui3e,  hostler,  banker,  and 
interpreter.  The  last  Ls  a  very  important  service,  for  in  jmmy 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Paraguay  Spanish  is  as  little  understood  a? 
English  or  any  other  foreign  language.  Guarani  is  almost  uni- 
versally spoken,  and  even  the  higher  cla^sses,  who  use  Spanish 
habitually,  understand  and  speak  the  Indian  tongue  with  liacility. 

"  Cargaro"  horses  were  also  an  absolute  reciuisite  for  carr^^^ 
our  instruments  for  latitude  and  longitude,  barometric  measure- 
ments, daguerreotypes,  and  jxirtfolios  for  botanic  specimens ;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  change  of  clothing  and  bedding  for  each  individ- 
ual  of  the  party.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  very  bulky,  being 
merely  an  India-rubber  poncho. 

A  hint  from  the  President  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure 
kind  treatment  to  strangers  at  the  hands  of  every  Paraguayan. 
But,  independent  of  any  influence  the  expression  of  his  Excel- 
lency's will  might  have,  I  really  believe  hospitality  to  be  a  na- 
tional  virtue.  As  there  are  no  public  houses,  travelers  must  de- 
pend exclusively  on  private  entertainment  I  instructed  the  va* 
queano  to  make  remuneration  on  all  occasions  in  the  course  of 
our  route  It  was  invariably  offered,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances 
declined. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1854,  in  the  afternoon »  our  party 
moved  oflE,  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  assembled  to  se^  sailors  on  horseback.  A 
gentleman  who  knew  the  country  thoroughly  had  given  me  some 
general  ^Titten  rlirectiona  as  to  the  best  places  for  siesta  and  for 
stopping  at  night  The  first  named  was  the  Estancia  Corvallan, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Asuncion,  Many  estancieros  in  Pam* 
guay  reside  permanently  in  the  country,  whore  they  have  spacious 
«dol)e  houses.  Don  Jaimi  Corvallan  was  one  of  this  class  of 
country  gentlemen,  and  one  of  wealth  and  respectability.  A 
friend  having  notified  him  of  our  intended  visit,  he  came  out  to 
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meet  us  as  we  rode  tip  to  the  house,  invited  us  cordially  to  enter, 
and  presented  us  to  his  wife  and  daughter^  who  welcomed  us 
kindly,  and,  busied  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  what 
proved  a  sumptuous  suppen 

Paraguayans  of  all  classes  obeerve  the  sensible  and  economical 
habit  of  serving  one  dish  at  a  time,  though  sometimes  a  mngle  ar- 
ticle of  food  will  furnish  material  for  half  a  dozen  courses.  AH 
are  varied  by  nice  cookery. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  had  "  pucharo"  (stewed  beef  with 
vegetables),  **asado'*  (roast  beef),  poultry,  mandioea,  and  a  "dulce*' 
— a  term  comprehending  a  variety  of  sweet  things — in  this  case 
a  simple  but  very  nice  preparation  of  milk  and  sugar.  After  ci- 
gars and  a  chat  with  Don  Jaimi  we  were  shown  to  our  sleeping 
apartments,  where  we  found  beautifully  clean  beds  and  white  cot- 
ton hammocks,  with  elaborate  net- work  trimmings. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  were  astir  and 
ready  for  a  start  The  servant  who  awakened  us  served  at  the 
same  time  a  mat^ ;  and  when  we  were  ready  to  mount,  a  little  ne* 
gress  came  forward  with  a  large  goblet  of  foaming  milk,  fresh  and 
warm  from  the  cow.  Our  kind  host  accompanied  us  for  some 
distance.  And  now  realizing  that  we  had  fairly  commenced  our 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country  we  felt  much  pleased  with 
thid  first  experience  of  its  hospitalities. 

The  road  we  followed  was  good,  but  sandy,  and  lay  through  a 
populous  camjx),^  After  passing  Ytigua,  a  pueblita-f  with  a  neat 
little  chapel,  we  reached  Periju  in  about  three  hours,  and  stopped 
for  brealdast.  This  village  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
ridge  of  wooded  hills,  and  has  its  plaza  and  church.  To  the  east 
ranged  lofty  sierras,  and  between  them  and  the  serranias  lay  the 
fertile  campo  through  which  we  had  traveled,  winding  beyond 
I'each  of  the  eye,  and  dotted  wnth  estancias  and  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  or  with  small  fields  of  corn,  tobacco,  and  mandioea. 

The  meal  at  Perijfl,  which  served  both  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, consisted  of  beef,  cbickcns,  and  mandioea ;  the  latter  a  gen- 
eral substitute  through  the  country  for  bread.  Our  route  from 
this  place  still  lay  through  a  level  grazing  country,  ite  monotony 
relieved  by  superb  woodlands*  Passing  the  village  of  Pamguayri, 
we  slopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Sefioi^a  Dalmacia  Fernan- 
dez.   Festive  sounds  reached  us  as  we  approached — the  jingling 

•  CampOt  Icre!  coantir,  in  contrndbtiuction  to  sierrQ^  moiintninfl,  and  iterrcatias^ 
hilk,  or  spun.  f  Puehiita,  hamfet. 
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of  guitars  and  dancing.  We  had  disttirbed  a  merry-making,  and 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  It  was  too  late  to  look  for  other 
quarters,  and,  fatigued  by  a  long  day^s  ride,  I  was  indisposed  to 
excuse  this  want  of  hospitality  by  remembering  that  our  arrival 
had  interrupted  the  dance.  I  revenged  myself  by  an  exhibition 
of  independence,  which  was,  I  fear,  all  lost  on  the  sefiora;  for,  re- 


mi  If. 
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ihid  by  &  bath  in  a  small  river  that  meandered  through  the 
^^Kspo,  and  wrapped  in  poncho  and  shawl,  I  settled  myself  for  the 
night,  quite  unmindfid  of  after  invitations  to  supper  and  bed. 
The  vaqueano  had  especial  inatruetions  to  pay  for  all  accommoda* 
tiona  which  the  party  received;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  left  with  a  sniUe,  a  courtesy,  and  an  adios  sefUyr^  from 
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avail  rajself  of  this  occasion  to  expiT»ss  my  thanks  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  official  consideration  with  which  we  have  been  received 
at  every  point  upon  the  river.  I  regret  that  the  indisposition  of 
his  Excellency  the  President,  ol>liges  me  to  wait  for  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  to  him  my  gTatitude." 

The  secretary  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  rigidity  of  counte- 
nance and  manner  which  he  had  maintained  since  my  entrance. 
At  this  propitious  moment  I  rose  and  said  **  good-morning/* 

I  understood  now  the  wholes  question;  in  entering  Brazihan 
territory  I  had  touched  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  perih?d  its 
peace^  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make  me  aware  of  this. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  President's  recovery  was  in- 
timated to  me,  and  I  called  at  the  government  honse,  was  admit- 
ted, and  found  his  Excellency  seated  as  usual  at  the  circular  table. 
The  coaversation  soon  turned  upon  the  extent  of  our  explorations, 
when  his  Excellency  became  excited.  One  wonld  ha%'e  supposed 
that  I  had  let  ^^  Los  Portngases*'— as  he  called  the  Brazilians — in 
upon  hirm 

He  "knew,'^  he  said,  *4hat  the  imperial  government  would  de- 
mand the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Umted  States  expedition.'* 

I  said,  *'  I  think  your  Excellency  takes  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
question.  Our  explorations  can  not  be  assumed  as  a  prejcedent  to 
do  more  than  the  expedition  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  if  Bra- 
zil should  demand  the  same  privilege  it  wonld  be  absurd.  The 
surveys  of  the  river  ha^^e  been  carefully  made.  The  results  will 
be  published^  and  the  imperial  government  mil  receive  the  same 
benefit  that  any  other  might  expect," 

I  reminded  him  of  our  last  conversation  on  the  subject,  also  of 
hia  official  letter,  which  I  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  all  ob- 
jections to  my  ascending  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  said, 

'*  I  am  happy  now  to  present  your  Exoellency  with  a  sketch  of 
the  river,  throughout  the  limits  of  Paraguay,  of  perhaps  far  great- 
er  accuracy  than  any  thing  you  have  before  seen.'* 

He  assured  me  repeatedly,  during  this  ^dsit,  of  his  high  consid- 
eration for  me  officially  and  personally ;  and  from  this  time  my  re- 
lations with  him,  until  again  disturbed,  were  of  a  far  more  friendly 
and  confidential  character  than  they  had  previously  been.  A  few 
days  later  I  had  an  interview  with  him  on  some  other  busineas ; 
he  adverted  playfiilly  to  the  snbject  of  our  dilBcidty,  and  said, 
"'  We  are  now  as  good  friends  as  ever/' 

The  25th  of  December  is  the  anniversary  of  Paraguayan  uide- 
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pendence,  and  is  therefore^  in  tbat  country,  both  a  political  and 
religious  festival.  Accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Water  Witch,  I  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President,  who 
wa^  33  usual,  before  the  circiJar  table^  and  in  full  uniform.  Ho 
requested  us  to  be  seated  on  his  right;  and  we  took  posaession  of 
one  of  the  rows  of  chairs,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded  a? 
being  always  stationary.  Oi>pos^ite,  on  a  corresponding  row,  were 
seated  some  Paraguayans.  All  was  solemn  and  stiU.  I  ventured 
to  break  the  silence  by  congratulating  his  Excellency  upon  tht^ 
prosperit}'^  aud  peace  of  Paraguay.  In  reply  he  referred,  ia  com- 
[)limentary  terms,  to  the  United  States,  to  their  rapid  advanee- 
tnent,  and  their  prominent  position  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
Neither  on  this  or  any  similar  occasion  did  I  observe  the  presence* 
of  ladies ;  strong-minded  women  have  then  here  both  political  and 
social  wrongs. 

The  wheels  of  the  Water  Witeh  had  become  so  much  damaged, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  temporary  repairs  before  sh^/ 
could  attempt  the  passage  to  Montevideo  for  provisions,  and  a 
more  thorough  overhauling.  When  ready  she  was  dispatched 
with  such  ofEcers  as  were  absolutely  necessaTj,  while  others  were 
detailed  for  various  duties  of  the  work  in  Paraguay. 

The  small  steamer  was  now  completed,  and  assigned  to  Lieu- 
tenant Murdaugh,  who  was  to  explore  a  river  which  was  said  tr> 
flow  from  the  Chaco  into  the  Paraguay,  sixty  miles  from  Asuncion. 
Finding  no  such  stream  he  entered  an  arm  of  the  Parjiguay,  some 
distance  above ;  ascended  it  for  fifteen  miles,  and  discovered  that 
it  there  terminated  in  gmss  and  camelotes,  having  no  current  t*^ 
indicate  it  being  a  river.  This  was  doubtless  the  supposed  tribu- 
tary^ and  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  geography  of  the  opposite  territory,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  tlu- 
capital. 

To  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  resources  and  cultivation 
of  tliis  country,  I  determined  to  go  into  the  interior ;  following  a 
route  that  would  lead  through  the  most  populous  districts,  and  to 
some  of  the  old  settlements  of  the  Jesuits,  among  them  Ytapua, 
now  called  Encamacion — ^from  which  point,  north,  the  Parana 
.forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  repubhc.  While  engaged  in 
r  preparation  fi^r  these  new  movements  of  the  expedition  I  had 
agjiin  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  capital,  the  cen- 
tPB  of  trade,  politics,  and  social  life.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand— ccrt^iinly  a  wide  diflcrence  in 
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numbers;  but,  from  the  absence  of  statistical  information,  or  rath- 
er  fix)m  the  objection  to  making  any  tiling  known  to  strangers,  a 
jreigner  is  lell  very  much  to  the  result  of  his  own  observations, 
'  fihould  say  that  it  contains  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitiints. 
The  non-intercourse  policy  of  Francia  and  Rosas  has  operated  here 
as  banefiilly  as  in  many  other  towns  of  La  Plata.  With  no  motive 
for  exertion,  the  habit  is  lost,  and  yet  I  found  the  Paraguayans 
quick  to  avail  themselvea  of  the  inlbrniation  and  intelligence  of 
others. 


"■^"^^i 


^\^ 


GABFAS   PBAifOtA. 


The  independence  of  this  country  was  acknowledged  by  Buenos 
Ay  res  in  1811 ;  a  C!ongress  assembled  in  1812,  and  condSdcd  the 
administration  of  affairs  to  two  consuls,  Yegros  and  Francia, 
Yegros  possessed  some  mihtary  talent,  but  was  idle  and  illiterate. 
He  left  the  management  of  afftiirs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Francia, 
who  regulated  the  finances,  the  mihtary,  and  the  administration 
of  justice  with  so  much  address,  filling  every  public  place  with  his 
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own  creatures,  that,  in  1814,  he  succeeded  in  having  himself 
named  as  dictator  for  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  for  life.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  graduate  at 
the  University  of  Cordova ;  but,  having  more  taste  for  jurispru- 
dence than  for  theology,  ho  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws^  in 
which  profession  he  attained,  both  popularity  and  distinction. 
Providence  granted  him  a  long  life.  He  was  fifty  when  he  was 
»  made  supreme  ruler  of  Paraguay,  and  had,  by  some  years,  passed 
the  period  assigned  to  man  when  death  closed  hia  career.*  The 
iniquity  of  his  rule  was  progre>asive,  and  his  apologists — ^for  even 
Francia  has  found  them — declare  that,  as  a  lawyer,  and  during  the 
first  years  of  his  dictatorship,  he  displayed  integrity  and  generous 
traits;  that  the  excessive  severity  of  his  character  was  developed 
by,  or  was  the  consequence  of  the  conspiracies  that  constantly 
menaced  his  political  power.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  action,  or  even  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  acts  of  the  later  years  of  his  dictatorship.  No 
records  were  kept,  and  all  orders  were  returned  to  him,  with  **  ex- 
ecuted" marked  on  the  margin,  and  were  then  destn>yed.  We 
can  only  beheve  that  cunning,  not  principle,  restrained  his  de- 
fflgns,  until  the  habit  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Paraguay- 
^  ans  was  fixed. 

It  was  his  favorite  maxim  that  '*  hberty  should  be  proportioned 
to  civilization,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  was  prejudicial  where 
not  demanded  as  a  pubhc  necessity  "  The  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
course was  adoptt?d,  he  declared,  to  save  Paraguay  from  the 
anarchy  that  decimated  the  population  of  other  parts  of  La  Plata, 
and  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  who  sought  to 
exercise  a  dominating  influence  over  the  whole  basin. 

Ytapua  on  the  Parana,  and  Nembucu  on  the  Paraguay,  were 
open  to  trade,  or  rather  to  change  of  commodities,  by  special  li- 
cense, Francia  being  the  principal,  or,  in  fact,  the  only  merchant 
When  he  needed  foreign  articles,  a  permit  was  sent  to  Corrientes 
for  a  vessel  to  ent^r  Nembucu,  An  invoice  of  the  cargo  was  for- 
warded to  him,  upon  which  he  placed  his  own  valuation;  and 
payment  was  made  in  yerba,  an  article  ih  such  demand  in  the 
lower  provinces  that  the  people  were  glad  to  get  it  upon  any  terms. 

After  his  death,  which  occurred  on  December  25th,  1840,  a 
Provisional  Junta  was  appointed  to  administer  the  government 

*  After  his  death  there  was  found  among  hb  pupers  a  list  of  fifty  jjereons  to  be 
executed. 
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until  a  Congnesa  coiild  be  convoked*  At  the  end  of  four  months, 
finding  the  members  of  this  body  indisposed  to  yield  tip  the  au- 
thority confided  to  them,  the  people  rose,  went  to  the  government 
house,  and  forced  them  to  resign.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days 
an  extrLiordinary  CongreBs  of  four  hundred  members  was  assem- 
bled, and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  conlided  to  two  con- 
suls, Carlo  Antonio  Lopez  and  Marianna  Roque  Alonzo.  The 
new  inagistratea  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
May,  1841 ;  the  first  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  the  second  with  three  thousand*  In  1844,  Congress  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  consular  government  should  be  replaced  by 
a  president  as  chief  magistrate,  Senor  Lopez  was  elected  for  ten 
years,  and  installed  March  13th,  1845,  with  a  salaiy  of  $8000  per 
annum.  There  was  no  provision  hmiting  the  re-election  of  the 
same  individual.  Consequently,  in  1854,  he  was  again  chosen  for 
another  term.  The  age  of  the  candidate,  before  fixed  at  forty-five, 
was  changed  to  thirty -three ;  a  move  made,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
President  by  way  of  securing  the  succession  for  his  eldest  son. 
General  Lopez. 

Paraguay  had  a  Constitution  when  Francia  was  made  dictator. 
She  has  one  now,  perhaps,  for  I  could  learn  nothing  officially. 
But  that  avails  nothing.  The  Constitution  is  interpreted ;  the  ju- 
diciary, elections,  and  congresses  are  alike  controlled  by  the  Pres- 
ident, who  governs  with  an  authority  as  unquestioned  as  if  he 
were  supreme  Dictator.  The  commandantes  of  ouch  jurisdiccwn 
are  appoioted  by  him.  These  officers,  in  turn,  nominate  the  dele- 
gates for  Congress,  allowing  a  certain  representation  to  each  par- 
tido ;  and  the  Congress  chooses  the  President,  who  is  thus  elected 
per  sc. 

There  are  few  in  this  country  who  comprehend  the  first  princi- 
pies  of  civil  liberty.  Pitilessly,  and  with  wonderful  astuteness, 
Francia  first  debilitated  the  organic  springs  of  their  political  sys- 
tem^  feeble  at  best,  and  eventually  destroyed  its  strength  and 
life.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  administration  of  President  Lo- 
pez is  unstained  by  crime ;  but  there  is  no  opposition  to  hia  au- 
thority ;  there  are  no  political  conspiracies  to  teat  the  temper  or 
integrity  of  hia  rule.  An  unquestioning  and  timorous  submission 
to  his  decrees,  a  reverential  awe  und  demeanor  in  his  presence,  are 
observed  by  all,  however  high  their  official  or  social  position, 
Paraguay  has  no  precedent,  historic  or  traditional,  on  which  to 
base  a  more  enlightened  government  j  and  her  chief  magistrate, 
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though  a  man  of  natural  abilities  and  some  ediicatioa,  loves  pow- 
«r,  and  is  wary  and  unscnipuloua  in  the  exercise  of  it  He  talks 
much  of  *'  the  Eepublic,"  and  of  his  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people;  but  he  needs  the  experience  which  must  come  from 
friction  with  foreign  governments,  the  instruction  of  rebuke,  and 
the  bold  imsellish  energy  of  Urquiza,  to  become  an  enlightened 
ruler.  He  has  made  some  effort  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
at  least  in  Asuncion ;  but  it  is  a  favorite  theory  with  him  that  a 
sudden  or  rapid  transition  from  the  present  primitive  state  of  the 
Paraguayans  would  operate  unfavorably  to  the  harmony  of  the 
government  and  the  peace  of  the  Eepublic,  lie  gives  them  a 
little  learning  cautiously  and  slowly* 

The  better  class  of  society  in  Asuncion  consists  of  a  few  families 
of  Spanish  origin,  among  whom  there  are  not  many  individuals 
who  could  meet,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  good  educational  stand- 
ard, though  the  men  possess  a  vast  deal  of  sttainter  in  vwdo^  and 
the  women  are  graceful  and  talk  amazingly  weU.  They  have 
much  talent  for  narration,  and  will  give  jaguar  and  Indian  stories 
with  infinite  spirit 

Madam  Lopez  resided  at  a  quinta,  about  six  miles  from  the 
town.  The  distance  afforded  a  pleasant  ride,  and  we  were  always 
kindly  received  by  the  sefiora  and  her  fair  daughters,  who  have 
all  the  ease  of  manner  and  tact  which  is  so  attractive  in  the  Span- 
ish-American women.  In  the  half  dozen  famihes  of  the  city  that 
formed  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  we  were  alwajrs  hospitably 
received,  and  with  several  of  them  our  social  intercourse  was  truly 
agreeable.  Foreign  articles  of  female  attire  are  replacing  the  prim- 
itive fabrics,  which  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  Francia  obliged  all  to 
use.  The  laces  of  France  and  Belgium  are  superseding  the  elab* 
OTSLtQ  domestic  cotton  productions  of  earUer  days,  which  are  now 
only  used  as  trimmings  for  bed  furniture,  or  are  bought  by  for- 
eigners as  curious  specimens  of  female  hancUcraft,  In  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,  at  Asuncion^  the  house-linen  is  tastefully  decorated 
with  th^e  domestic  laces. 

At  the  capital,  and  indeed  at  all  the  river  towns  of  La  Plata,  a 
pretty  custom  prevails  among  the  setloritas,  of  presenting  every 
visitor  with  flowets.  Their  gardens  may  not  diaploy  a  large  col- 
lection, but  if  they  produce  but  a  single  sprig  of  sweet  odor  it  is 
given  to  the  first  comer.  In  calling  at  different  houses  in  the 
couTse  of  the  afternoon,  the  visitor  would  accumulate  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  bouquets,  did  he  not  learn  from  experience  that,  to  save 
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himself  from  a  broadside  of  graceful  reproaches^  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  conceal  or  part  with  the  flowers  of  Senorita  Maria  be- 
fore entering  the  pre^nce  of  SeSiorita  Th^r&a,  Each  lady  must 
suppose  that  she  is  the  sole  object  of  the  afternoon's  homage. 

We  were  invariably  offered  refreshments^  either  mat^  or  En- 
glish ale,  which  is  very  popular  among  the  Paraguayans,  and 
throughout  the  river  towns— or  the  panaks^  a  very  refreshing  do- 
mestic drink,  made  of  the  white  of  eggs  and  sugar  beaten  togeth- 
er^ and  formed  into  cakes  of  a  cyhndrical  shape,  looking  like  a 
deUcate  honeycomb.  A  httle  negro  presents  the  visitor  with  a 
plate  of  these,  always  with  a  glass  of  water;  the  panales  immersed 
in  the  water  dissolves  immediately,  and  aifords  a  simple  but  de- 
hcious  beverage.  The  servant  after  offering  this  goes  out,  but 
soon  returns  with  the  brasero — a  small  brass  vessel  containing  a 
few  coals  of  fire — and  a  plate  of  cigars.  This  last  hos])itality  m 
offered  in  everj'"  house^  however  humble  its  pretensions  in  other 
respects;  and  all  men,  women,  and  children-^ehcate,  refined  girls, 
and  young  masters  who  would  not  with  us  be  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  pantaloons— ^moke  with  a  gravity  and  gusto  that  is  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous  to  a  foreigner.  My  son  sometimes  accompa- 
nied me  in  these  visits,  and  was  always  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  pressing  offer  of  cigars.  I  made  his  exctiscs  by  saying,  *'  Smok- 
ing is  a  practice  we  consider  injurious  for  children."  "  Si,  aeflor," 
the  Paraguayan  would  reply,  **with  all  other  tobacco,  but  not 
with  that  of  Paraguay." 

On  no  occasion,  while  in  Asuncion,  were  we  invited  to  "  dine 
out,"  or  take  tea;  and  dinners  by  in-vatation,  or  meals  taken 
socially  with  other  families,  are  unknown.  I  had  fi^^quently  visit- 
ors while  at  breakfast,  but  never  could  prevail  on  one  to  jom  me 
at  table.  The  Paraguayans  rise  early,  take  mate  and  cigars,  then 
visit  or  transact  business  during  the  cool  of  the  mommg.  At 
midday  they  dine,  then  retire  for  r  siesta^  during  which  the  streets 
are  deserted,  every  store  and  dwelling  closed,  and  a  profound  still- 
ness reigns  through  the  town.  After  a  lew  hours  the  houses  are 
reopened,  cigars  and  mate  are  again  served,  and  each  one  goes  to 
his  daily  vocation.  Riding,  visiting,  or  walking  occupies  the  time 
from  sundown  till  nine  o'clock,  when  supper 'finishes  the  labors 
and  enjoyments  of  the  day. 

I  called  to  inform  the  President  of  my  desire  to  visit  the  inte- 
rior of  his  beautiful  country;  he  rephed,  courteously,  that  a  kind 
reception  awaited  me. 
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**Will  your  Excellency  tell  me  whether  a  passport  is  neces- 
sary?'^ 

He  hesitated — **  Not  necessary,  but  it  may  facilitajbe  your  move- 
ments if  questioned  by  some  oflieial,  who  would  understand  noth- 
ing you  could  say  so  well  as  a  passport" 

The  paper  was  prepared,  but  demauded  only  on  one  occasion, 
on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  tho  Repubhc,  where,  as  the 
President  had  foreseen,  it  was  mora  useful  than  words. 

Our  next  step  was  to  engage  a  vaqitsmw^  an  indispensable  at- 
tendaot  to  a  traveling  party ;  for  hels^uMe,  hostler,  banker,  and 
interpreter.  The  last  is  a  very  important  service,  for  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Paraguay  Spanish  is  as  little  understood  a? 
English  or  any  other  foreign  language.  G-uarani  is  almost  uni- 
versally spoken,  and  even  the  higher  classes,  who  use  Spanish 
habitually,  understand  and  speak  the  Indian  tongue  with  facility. 

**  Cargaro"  horses  were  also  an  absolute  requisite  for  carrying 
our  instruments  for  latitude  and  longitude,  barometric  measure- 
ments, daguerreotypes,  and  jxirtfolios  for  botanic  specimens ;  to 
say  nothing  of  a  change  of  clothing  and  bedding  for  each  individ- 
ual of  the  party.  The  latter,  however,  was  nut  very  bulky,  being 
merely  an  Lidia-rubber  poncho* 

A  hint  Irom  the  President  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  insure- 
kind  treatment  to  strangers  at  the  hands  of  every  Paraguayan. 
But,  indejiendent  of  any  influence  the  expression  of  his  Excel- 
lency^ will  might  have,  1  really  believe  hosj^itality  to  be  a  na- 
tional virtue.  As  there  are  no  public  houses,  travelers  must  de- 
pend exclufiively  on  private  entertainment  I  instructed  the  va- 
queano  to  make  remuneration  on  all  occasions  in  the  course  of 
our  route.  It  was  invariably  offered,  but  in  a  majority  of  instanoBB 
declined. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1854,  in  the  afternoon,  our  party 
moved  off,  much  to  tlie  amusement  of  a  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  had  assembled  to  see  sailors  on  horseback.  A 
gentleman  who  knew  the  country  thoroughly  had  ^ven  me  some 
general  written  directions  as  to  the  best  places  for  siesta  and  for 
stopping  at  night.  The  first  named  was  the  Estancia  Corvallan, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Asuncion.  Many  estancieros  in  Para- 
guay reside  permanently  in  the  country,  where  they  have  spacious 
adobe  houses.  Don  Jaimi  Corvallan  was  one  of  this  class  of 
country  gentlemen,  and  one  of  wealth  and  respectability.  A 
friend  having  notified  him  of  our  intended  visit,  he  came  out  to 
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meet  us  as  we  rode  up  to  the  house,  invited  us  cordially  to  enter^ 
aud  presented  lis  to  his  wife  and  daughterj  who  welcomed  us 
kindly^  and.  busied  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  what 
proved  a  sumptuous  supper. 

Paraguayans  of  all  classes  observe  the  sensible  and  economical 
habit  of  serving  one  dish  at  a  time,  though  sometimes  a  single  ar- 
ticle of  food  will  furnish  material  for  hall"  a  dozen  courses.  All 
are  varied  by  nice  cookery. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  had  ^^pucharo"  (stewed  beef  with 
vegetables),  '^amdo"  (roast  beef),  poultry,  mandioca,  and  a  **dulce" 
— a  term  comprehending  a  variety  of  sweet  things — in  this  cmse 
a  simple  but  very  nice  preparation  of  milk  and  sugar.  After  ci- 
gars and  a  chat  with  Don  Jaimi  we  were  shown  to  our  sleeping 
apartments,  where  we  found  beautifully  clean  beds  and  white  cot- 
ton hammocks^  with  elaborate  net-work  trimmings. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  were  astir  and 
ready  for  a  start.  The  servant  who  awakened  us  served  at  the 
same  time  a  mat^ ;  and  when  we  were  ready  to  mount,  a  little  ne- 
gress  came  forward  with  a  large  goblet  of  foaming  milk,  fresh  and 
warm  from  the  cow.  Our  kind  host  accompanied  us  for  fiome 
distance.  And  now  reaUzing  that  we  had  fairly  commenced  our 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country  we  felt  much  pleased  with 
this  first  experience  of  its  hospitalities. 

The  road  we  followed  was  good,  but  sandy,  and  lay  through  a 
populous  campo*  After  passing  Ytigua,  ^  pm^hUtaf  with  a  neat 
little  chapel,  we  reached  Perijia  in  about  three  hours,  and  stopped 
for  breakfast.  This  village  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
ridge  of  wooded  hills^  and  has  its  plaza  and  church.  To  the  east 
ranged  lofty  sierras,  and  between  them  and  the  serranias  lay  the 
fertile  campo  through  which  we  had  traveled,  winding  beyond 
reach  of  the  eye,  and  dotted  with  cstancias  and  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  or  mth  small  fields  of  com,  tobacco,  and  mancUoca. 

The  meal  at  Perijii,  which  served  both  for  breakfast  and  din* 
ner,  consisted  of  beef,  chickens,  and  mandioca ;  the  latter  a  gen- 
eral substitute  through  the  country  for  bread.  Our  route  from 
this  place  still  lay  through  a  level  grazing  country,  its  monotony 
relieved  by  superb  woodlands.  Passing  the  village  of  Paraguayri, 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Scflora  Dalraacia  Fernan- 
dez,    Festive  sounds  reached  us  as  we  approached — the  jingling 

*  Ocm^^  lerel  countn-,  in  contradistinction  to  fierro,  mounciiiii5,  and  serraniaa, 
MUb,  or  ^tm.  t  Pttebliia,  hamlet. 
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of  guitars  arid  dancing.  We  had  disturbed  a  merry-making,  and 
met  with  a  cold  reception*  It  was  too  late  to  look  for  other 
quarters,  and,  fatigued  by  a  long  day's  ride,  I  was  indisposed  to 
excuse  this  want  of  hospitality  by  remembering  that  our  arrival 
had  intermpted  the  dance.  I  revenged  myself  by  an  exhibition 
of  independence,  which  was,  I  feax,  all  lost  on  the  sefiora;  for,  re- 
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freshed  by  a  bath  in  a  small  river  that  meandered  through  the 
campo,  and  wrapped  in  poncho  and  shawl,  I  settled  myself  for  the 
night,  quite  unmindfid  of  after  ipvitations  to  supper  and  bed. 
The  vaqneano  had  especial  instructions  to  pay  for  all  accommoda- 
tions which  the  party  received ;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  left  with  a  smile,  a  courtesy,  and  an  adhs  senar^  from 
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avMl  myself  of  tills  occasioii  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  official  consideration  with  which  wc  have  been  received 
at  every  point  upon  the  river.  I  regret  that  the  indisposition  of 
his  Excellency  the  President,  obliges  me  to  wait  for  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  to  him  my  gratitude." 

The  secretary  relaxed  somewhat  from  the  rigidity  of  counte- 
nance and  manner  which  he  had  maintained  since  my  entrance. 
At  this  propitious  moment  I  rose  and  said  ^*  good-moming*^^ 

I  understood  now  the  whole  question ;  in  entering  Brazilian 
territory  I  had  touched  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  periled  its 
peace,  and  it  was  considered  Decessj:iry  to  make  me  aware  of  this. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  the  President's  recovery  was  in- 
timated to  me,  and  I  called  at  the  government  house,  was  admit- 
ted, and  found  his  Excellency  seated  its  usual  at  the  circular  table. 
The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  extent  of  our  explorations, 
when  his  Excellency  became  excited.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  I  had  let  *'  Los  Poitugases*' — as  he  called  the  Brazilians — -in 
upon  hiim 

He  "  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  the  imperial  government  would  de- 
mand the  privilege  accorded  to  the  Unitt-d  Stiites  expedition.^' 

I  said,  **  I  think  your  Excellency  takes  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
question.  Our  explorations  can  not  be  assumed  as  a  precedent  to 
'  do  more  than  the  expecHtion  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  and  if  Bra- 
zil should  demand  the  same  privilege  it  would  be  absurd.  The 
surveys  of  the  river  have  been  carefully  made.  The  results  will 
be  published,  and  the  imperial  government  will  receive  the  same 
benefit  that  any  other  might  expect.** 

I  reminded  him  of  our  last  conversation  on  the  subject,  also  of 
his  official  letter,  which  I  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  all  ob* 
jections  to  my  ascending  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  said, 

"  I  am  happy  now  to  present  your  Excellency  with  a  sketch  of 
the  river,  throughout  the  limits  of  Paraguay,  of  perhaps  far  great- 
er accuracy  th:m  any  thing  you  have  before  seen." 

He  assured  me  repeatedly,  during  this  visit,  of  his  high  consid- 
eration for  me  officitdly  and  personally ;  and  from  this  time  my  re- 
lations with  him,  imtU  again  disturbed,  were  of  a  Hir  more  friendly 
and  confidential  character  than  they  had  previously  been.  A  few 
days  later  I  had  an  interview  with  him  on  some  other  business : 
he  adverted  playfully  to  the  subject  of  our  difficulty,  and  said, 
"We  are  now  as  good  friends  as  ever." 

The  25th  of  December  is  the  anniversary  of  Paraguayan  iude* 
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The  Morosimo  is  not  unlike  maliogany ;  the  Tatajbi  is  of  a  deli- 
cate straw  color,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimetis  of  the  gum  **  Mbatitimbaby/'  which  is  amber -colored, 
clear,  and  apparently  as  hard  as  crystal.  It  is  soluble  only  in 
nitric  acid. 

Villa  Bica  is  equidistant  from  the  river  Tibiquari  on  the  east, 
and  its  tributary  the  Tibiquarimini  on  the  west.  Its  position  is 
picturesque,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  while  to  the  east 
and  west  range  low  mountains  covered  with  noble  forests.  It  has 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  d^pot  for  all 
the  products  of  the  neighboring  country.  These  are  purchased  by 
its  merchants,  and  conveyed  to  Asuncion  fei  ox-wagons  at  the 
rate  of  12^  cents  the  aroba.  Each  cart  carries  one  himdred  arobaa, 
and  consumes  twenty  days  in  the  travel  to  and  from  the  capital, 
without  allowing  for  any  detention  there  or  upon  the  road.  Ow- 
ing  to  these  embarrassments,  and  the  exactions  and  monopolies  of 
the  governments,  the  resources  of  this  region  are  undeveloped. 

The  Jesuits  had  here  an  important  establishment,  but  the  church 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Franda's  orders,  and  upon 
their  ruins  was  erected  an  unpretending  chapel  The  shops,  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  our  friend  Don  Louis  Iloman,  were 
gayly  decked  with  goods. 

The  country  through  which  we  had  passed,  frcttn  Asuncion  to 
Villa  Ric4i,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  the  road,  is  through- 
out populous,  picturesque,  and  fertile ;  the  campo  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  meadow,  and  the  fine  condition  of  the  cattle 
proved  the  excellence  of  its  grasses.  Skirting  the  plains  are  the 
flerranias,  and  upon  these  are  built  the  puehloSy  pueblttas^^  capillas^ 
and  dwellings  of  the  comitry  people.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of 
adobe,  and  are  spacious ;  others  are  Tow  thatched  huts.  The  roll- 
ing lands  rise  in  gentle  slopes  to  a  backgroimd  of  wooded  mount- 
mm^  which  tc)rm  a  beautiful  and  effective  setting  to  the  hills,  and 
green  pastures  l>elow. 

There  were  no  large  plantations,  but  many  small  fields  of  com, 
tobaoca,  mandioca,  and  a  little  sugar-cane. 

In  the  time  of  Francia,  cotton  was  extensively  cultivated  for 
home  oonsumption.  I  saw  but  a  few  plants,  the  growth  of  two  or 
three  jeats;  for  even  since  the  opening  of  the  rivers  in  1852,  the 
foreign-manufactured  article  has  worked  its  way  into  these  inte- 
rior regions,  and  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  seventy-five  cents 

•  Putbha^  yiUflgea.    PuebHtas,  hamlets. 
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per  yard  for  the  domestic  fabric,  when  they  can  purchafle  the  im- 
ported for  ten.     So  much  for  trade,  even  in  Paraguay. 

The  Tibiquari  and  Tibiquarimini,  which  course  through  fertile 
lands,  might  be  made  channels  of  communication  to  the  river  Pai-- 
aguay ;  but  the  Tibiquari  disembogues  one  hundred  and  forty -two 
miles  below  Asuncion,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  above  Corn- 
cntea.  The  products  of  the  country  would  of  course  follow  the 
current^  and  find  their  mi:irket  in  the  latter  city,  and  draw  propor- 
tionably  from  the  trade  of  the  C4ipital.  This  would  not  at  all  ac^ 
cord  with  the  aim  of  President  Lopez,  which  is  to  make  the  trade 
of  the  Republic  centre  where  he  has  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
under  his  direct  suffervision.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
make  the  ports  of  Paraguay  the  seat  of  their  own  import  and  ex- 
port trade ;  but  more  enlarged  views  would  suggest  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tibiquari  by  small  steamers,  or  even  boats ;  and  the 
building  of  a  village,  which  would  soon  grow  to  a  city,  at  its 
mouth.  The  aggregate  products  of  the  whole  country  through 
which  this  river  flows  are  even  now  considerable,  and  could,  from 
its  natural  fertility,  be  increased  a  hundredfold. 

We  remained  several  days  at  Villa  Rica  to  make  observations 
for  determining  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  variation  of 
compass.  Its  position,  as  established  by  Lieutenant  Welsh  from 
altitudes  of  tUb  sun,  and  of  stars  east  and  west,  and  north  and 
south  with  pocket  chronometer,  sextant^  and  artificial  horizon,  is 
latitude  25°  47'  lO''  south,  longitude  56"*  30'  20"  west;  variation 
7°  34'  east;  height  above  Asuncion  323  feet;  and  above  Buenos 
Ayres  680, 

We  also  hoped  during  this  delay  to  refresh  our  cargaro  horses, 
which  were  now  quite  useless  from  the  state  of  their  backs,  caused 
more  by  the  clumsy  saddle  of  the  coimtry  than  the  weight  of  the 
instruments.  This  recado  (saddle),  used  every  where,  is  not  only 
uncomfortable  to  the  rider,  as  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging, 
but  injurious  to  the  horse.  Indeed  you  scarcely  see  an  animal 
much  used  in  La  Plata  whose  back  does  not  show  its  bad  eCFects. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  saddle  and  bed ;  and  were  our 
saddles  encumbered  with  an  equal  number  of  skins  or  cloths 
placed  under  and  over,  they  would  answer  as  well ;  but  the  people 
of  these  countries  trouble  themselves  little  with  improvements ; 
old  things  are  preferred  because  they  are  old. 

From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  horses,  and  accommodations  for 
so  large  a  party,  I  determined  to  divide  it  at  ViUa  Rica.    Lieu- 
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tenants  Amm^D  and  Welsti^  were  directed  to  take  another  route, 
while  I,  abandoning  the  daguerreotype  instrument,  and  cncmn- 
bered  only  with  such  as  were  necessary  for  geographical  determi- 
nation, pursued  niy  course  east,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Low- 
ell and  Henry,  and  Mr,  Bush  ell. 

Travelers  are  almost  unknown  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  all  hotels  or  public  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  change  of  horses,  accommodation,  or  rather  provisions,  for 
a  large  party.  The  grazing  is  every  where  fine,  but  an  animal 
turned  out  at  night  is  not  fit  for  the  next  day's  travel.  At  least 
this  can  not  be  followed  up  for  many  days  suocessively.  The 
people  cultivate  only  the  essentials  of  life.  Com,  though  abund- 
ant and  cheap,  is  never  stored,  but  sold,  as  soon  as  gathered,  to 
the  merchant  of  some  neighboring  village.  One  rarely  sees  bread, 
except  in  certain  thrifty  families,  where  is  found  the  ckipa^  made 
of  the  flour  of  the  bitter  mandioca,  an  excellent  substitute  for  that 
of  wheat. 

At  our  first  stopping-place,  after  leaving  Villa  Rica,  the  dwell- 
ing wore  an  unusual  air  of  comfort,  and  the  dinner  was  both 
abundant  and  well  cooked.  It  consisted  of  soup,  chickens,  stewed 
beeli  hominy,  eggs,  and  milk ;  all  served  in  as  many  courses,  but 
in  one  and  the  same  earthen  dish,  out  of  which  we  ate  with 
wooden  spoons.  Plates,  dishes,  and  knives  are  the  luxuries  only 
of  the  higher  classes. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Capilla  Yacaguazu,  the  house  of  Se5or 
Dorothio  Duarte,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Villa  Rica.  The  next 
day,  after  some  trouble  with  one  of  the  cargaro  mules  which  we 
had  hired  at  Villa  Rica  to  replace  our  worn-out  horses,  we  crossed, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  Capilla,  the  httle  river  Yacaguazu,  a 
Uibutary  of  the  TiVnquari,  and  twelve  miles  beyond  arrived  at 
ihe  village  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  department  of  Caasapa.  The 
physical  features  of  the  country  to  that  point  c*3n  tinned  unchanged; 
mountains  and  hills,  covered  with  superb  forests,  inclosing  fertile 
and  fK'>pu]ous  c4mipos. 

All  the  lands  from  the  Yacaguazu  to  the  Parana,  eastward,  are 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  tenants  of  the 
Republic,  pay  an  annual  rent  of  two  dollars*  the  square  league, 
and  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  resources  of  tlie  country  under 
wieh  a  system  can  never  be  fully  developed;  and  it  is  said  that 
Pre»sick*nt  liopez,  aware  of  this,  will  propose  to  Congress  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  theae  lands.    But  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
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action  of  that  body  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  will. 
The  proclamations  and  edicts  of  his  Excellency  are  the  laws,  and 
they  command  the  strictest  observance. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  we  reached  the  Puesta  del  Estado  de 
Jesns  Maria,  one  of  the  numerous  government  estancia^  after  a 
travel  of  six  hours,  very  hungry  and  tired.  In  this  journey 
through  Paraguay^  wherever  we  were  not  tempted  to  enter  by  the 
neatness  of  a  dwelling,  our  dining  and  sleeping  room  was  always 
under  the  projecting  roof  conmion  to  all  country-houses.  We.now 
occupied  the  usual  place,  feasting  eye  and  imagination  upon  the 
landscapes  before  us,  but  impatiently  watching  for  the  appearance 
of  f<x)d  for  the  material  man.  At  last  a  servant  of  the  state  ap- 
peared,  and  announced  with  dignity,  "  Dinner  is  ready.'*    We  rose 
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from  our  seats,  looked  aroiind  and  within,  but  coiild  see  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  dinner.  Presently  out  stepped  two  of  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  the  Puesta  del  Eatado,  each  holding  a  long  stick, 
upon  which  hung  a  piece  of  aaado.  They  moved  before  us, 
grounded  arms,  and  stcxxl  at  rest. 

**  Is  that  our  dinner?'* 

**  Si,  Sefior,"  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  profound  obei- 
sance, but  uttej-ed  with  an  air  and  voice  which  implied 

**  What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

We  drew  our  knives,  and,  without  salt,  bread,  or  vegetables, 
commenced  the  attack,  only  to  experience  the  mortiiication  of  a 
defeat.  The  meat  must  have  been  talcen  from  a  bullock  as  old  as 
a  Chaco  Indian.  Our  knives  were  sharp,  and  we  assaulted  vigor- 
ously only  to  be  repulsed,  and  this  too  while  our  hungry  eyes 
wandered  over  the  luxuriant  campos,  where  two  thousand  sleek 
beeves  were  tranquilly  grazing.  Surely  I  had  offended  Jupiter. 
I  had  let  in  **Los  Portugases,"  and  tins  was  my  punishment;  but 
it  was  not  everlastmg.  A  few  fowls  were  running  about;  tod 
one  of  our  party,  in  a  happy  fit  of  inspiration,  suggested  eggs,  on 
which,  with  a  little  Villa  Rica  bread  found  among  the  baggage, 
we  made  our  dinner.  For  this  luxurious  meal  and  com  for  our 
horses,  the  charge  was  one  dollar.  I  never  reported  the  capitan 
of  this  puasta,  or  he  would  probably  have  lost  his  place. 

Six  miles  from  this  hospitable  posta  we  crossed  a  tributary  of 
the  htUe  river  Peripo,  and  dissipated  our  ill-humor  and  disap- 
pcwntmeat  by  taking  a  delicious  bath,  little  thinking  that  we  were 
aoon  to  taste  the  same  luxury  in  another  way.  Night  clased  in 
belong  we  reached  any  habitation,  and  with  it  came  a  terrific 
storm.  The  pitchy  darkness  was  only  relieved  by  blinding  flash- 
CK  of  lightning,  and  we  moved  on  step  by  step,  not  knowing  where 
the  next  would  lead  or  end;  for  the  vaqueano,  unable  to  see  the 
load  or  even  the  head  of  his  horse,  had  lost  his  way.  The  nun 
fell  in  a  continuous  torrent,  while  the  lightning  flashed  only  to 
leave  ns  again  in  more  profound  darkness.  Hark !  the  bark  of 
a  dog.  Following  tlie  sound,  we  found  ourselves  before  a  miser- 
able thatched  she<l,  or  hut,  open  on  one  side.  It  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  hon.se,  but  it  sheltered  kind  hearts  and  innocence :  a 
man,  two  women,  and  a  young  child.  Any  port  in  a  storm,  where 
thcn^  18  safe  anchorage,  is  to  a  wearied  mariner  preferable  to  drift- 
ing be  known  not  where.  We  *^  came  to,"  and  asked  for  shelter. 
Th«  man  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  >vithout  hesitation  gave  us  a 
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kind  welcome,  while  the  women  aoon  busied  theinselvea  in  kin- 
dliog  up  some  sluml)eriiig  embers  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  flocjr, 
over  which  stood  a  pot.  Wet  and  weary,  we  gathered  round  the 
fire,  and  regaled  ourselyes  with  mat(?.  The  man  oftered  me  his 
only  bed,  a  well-stretched  hide ;  but,  declining  it,  I  slung  up  a 
hammock,  wet  as  my  clothes,  and  turned  in  "  all  standing/'  Light 
repasts,  fatigue,  a  good  conscience,  are  the  best  opiates,  and  under 
their  influence  I  was  soon  asleep,  dreaming  of  home,  ahy  cham- 
bers, and  soft  couches. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  lovely  than  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  traveled  the  following  day.  The  storm 
had  freshened  and  euhveued  all  vegetation.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy ;  the  sim  cast  a  flood  of  radiance  upon  the  grassy  plain, 
which  was  inclosed  on  all  sides,  apparently  without  outlet,  by 
wooded  mountains,  and  overspread  by  herds  of  homed  cattle,  ex- 
ceeding in  size  and  fine  condition  any  we  had  seen.  The  district 
was  as  populous  as  that  immediately  around  Asimcion.  Every 
hill-side  had  its  adobe  houses,  orange-trees,  and  little  fields  of  com, 
tobacco,  and  mandioca. 

Amid  all  this  wetdth  of  pastoral  agriculture  we  came  to  the  res- 
idence of  a  man  of  refinement  and  education — a  Hungarian  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Francis  Wisner,  who  had  here,  with  his  young  wife  and 
children,  probably  pitched  his  tent  for  life,  Mr.  Wisner  reached 
Paraguay  in  18-45,  and  rendered  good  service  to  the  people  by  as- 
sisting them  in  preparing  their  defenses  against  an  expected  inva- 
sion from  Corrientes.  His  labors  were  poorly  requited  afler  the 
danger  was  passed.  He  had  made  a  topographiad  sur\^ey  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Tibiquari,  and,  at  the  tijue  of  our  visit, 
wa»  working  out  a  beautilul  map  for  the  President.  My  only  as- 
tonishment was  that  so  intelligent  a  person  should,  without  the 
protection  of  any  nationality,  be  willing  to  live  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment. But  a  strong  tie  connects  him  with  the  country :  his 
wife  is  a  Paraguayaru  The  laws  permit  no  woman  to  leave  the 
republic  without  permission  of  the  President ;  and  the  well-known 
and  usefiil  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Wisner  would  probably  only 
increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  He  enjoys,  however,  the 
privilege  of  an  estate,  a  league  square,  in  one  of  the  finest  regions 
of  the  earth,  for  wliich  he  pays  the  established  rent  of  two  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  *'  diezmo/* 

From  this  quarter  of  Paraguay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
capital  is  twenty-five  cents  the  aroba.     Taking  the  one  article 
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tobacco,  we  find  it  encumbered  with  the  following  charges :  Trans- 
portation  to  Asuncion,  twenty*five  cents  the  aroba;  exportation 
duty,  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  the  ^'diezmo/'  or  tenth,  fifteen 
cents.  Net  proceeds,  at  the  present  price  of  tobacco  (one  dollar 
and  fifty  c^nts  the  aroba),  eighty-three  cents  the  aroba.  The  profit 
would  be  three  and  one  third  cents  the  pound, 

I  was  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  Mr.  Wisner^s  house, 
but  the  weather  would  not  permit.  We  however  established^  by 
barometric  measurement,  its  height  above  Asuncion,  which  we 
found  to  be  71  feet^  and  above  Buenos  Ajres  328  feet.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  the  observations  at  Villa  Kic4i  and  Asun- 
cion, that  the  former  is  the  highest  of  these  three  points,  and  that 
after  passing  it  there  is  a  slight  though  gi-adual  descent  eastivard 
to  the  Parana;  but  the  country  bordering  on  the  Parana,  in  the 
same  parallel  with  Asuncion,  is  more  elevated  than  that  on  the 
Piu^guay. 

After  dinner  and  a  few  houra  of  pleasant  conversation,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey,  and  before  dark  reached  the  residence  of 
SeSor  Sergente  Lopez,  distant  fifteen  miles,  making  in  all  thirty 
traveled  this  day  through  the  partido  (district)  of  Bobi.  The 
limits  of  the  various  partidos,  unless  defined  by  some  natural 
boimdaiy^  are  difficult  to  ascertain ;  and  from  the  dilference  of 
Opinion  on  this  subject  ^nong  the  inhabitants,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  troubled  themselves  but  little  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  Don  Sergente,  who  gave  us  a  sub- 
stantial supper  of  roast  and  stewed  beel^  with  the  after  luxury  of 
cotfl  and  neat  bed -linen  in  our  usual  airy  sleeping  apartment 
under  the  projecting  roof.  I  missed  in  this  journey  the  refreshing 
luxury  of  a  cup  of  tea.  Although  a  lover  of  mate,  and  a  behever 
m  its  virtues,  it  was  to  me  a  poor  substitute  for  the  China  leaf, 
which  in  Paraguay  is  sold  only  as  a  medicine  in  the  druggists* 
shops  of  Asuncion.  The  mat(^  is  never  served  at  meals,  as  tea  is 
with  us,  but  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  a  cigar. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  crossed  the  little  river 
Dputa,  a  tributary  of  the  Aguapay.  Kight  miles  beyond  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Bobi  and  San  Casmi,  Seeing  a  house  with 
fine  patches  of  com  arotmd  it,  we  thought  it  a  good  place  for 
breakfast  It  proved  to  be  the  residence  of  an  old  lady,  who,  un- 
like Senora  Dalmacia,  gave  us  a  kind  reception.  The  dwellings 
of  the  country  people  are  uniformly  on  the  pubUc  roads;  and  by 
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keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the  significant  indications  of  good 
cheer,  cattle,  small  fields  of  com,  arid  mandioca,  a  traveler  may 
generally^  without  fear  of  disappointment,  find  enough  to  satisfy 
liis  appetite.  We  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  the  Sefiora's  when 
an  agitation  among  the  chickens,  and  certain  other  unmistakable 
signs,  gave  a  pleasant  forewarning  of  dinner-  The  good  woman 
soon  placed  it  before  us,  then  placidly  seated  herself  at  a  table 
near^  and  continued  her  work,  making  cigars  from  tobacco  which 
hung  from  the  roof^  and  had  only  a  month  or  two  before  been  cut 
from  the  field.  To  aU  appearance  the  leaf  was  of  a  fine  quality ; 
and  after  rolling  one  up  in  the  neatest  manner,  she  gravely  placed 
it  by  my  plate,  with  a  request  that  I  would  smoke  it  I  asked 
her  to  make  me  a  few,  and  though  so  fresh  they  proved  ex- 
cellent. * 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  American  Company  there  was  not,  even 
at  Asuncion,  an  appointed  place  for  making  or  selling  cigars, 
though  many  thotisands  wenj  exported  monthly.  Individuals  who 
bought  for  their  own  use,  or  merchants  rex][uirijig  them  for  do- 
mestio  trade  or  exportation,  ordered  them  irom  difierent  country 
familiee,  and  they  were  always  punctually  delivered^ — their  shape 
and  size  varying  according  to  order* 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Dona  Clara's  we  reached  the  Taquari^  a 
tributary  of  the  Parana^  and  the  dividing  line  between  the  partidos 
San  Casmi  and  Carmen,  It  was  so  much  swollen  by  the  backing 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  Parana  that  we  were  obliged  to  cross  in 
canoes ;  the  horses  swimming  alongside  and  litx?rally  carrying  us 
over  by  **  horse  power."  After  passing  this  river  we  came  to  our 
resting-place  for  the  night,  the  "Capilla  Carmen,"  where  we  were 
well  received  by  the  commandant-e,  Mariano  Senturian,  at  whose 
house  wc  hatl  been  advised  ti:)  stop. 

The  country  from  Villa  Rica  is  generally  campo,  intersected  by 
several  streams  and  skirted  by  wooded  lidges  of  rolling  lands. 
The  soil  of  the  latter  is  argUlaceous,  while  that  of  the  plain  is  a 
rich  dark  loam.  The  estancias  are  not  so  numerous  as  between 
Asuncion  and  Villa  Rica,  the  largest  being  those  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  herds  of  cattle  are  superb. 

There  was  no  great  variety  in  the  articles  cultivated.  Every 
where  we  saw  tobacco,  com,  mandioc^  pumpkins,  onions,  oranges, 
and  melons.  The  latter,  though  small,  were  of  delicious  flavor. 
This  poverty  in  the  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  arises  only 
from  the  extreme  indifference  of  the  people,  who  have  no  market 
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meet  us  as  we  rode  up  to  the  house,  invited  ua  oordially  to  enter^ 
and  presented  os  to  his  wile  and  daughter,  who  welcomed  vi& 
kindly,  and,  busied  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  what 
proved  a  sumptuous  supper* 

Paraguayans  of  all  classes  observe  the  sensible  and  economical 
liabit  of  serving  one  dish  at  a  time,  though  sometimes  a  gingle  ar- 
ticle of  food  will  furnish  material  for  half  a  doaen  courses.  All 
are  varied  by  nice  cookery. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  had  *'  pucharo"  (stewed  beef  with 
vegetables),  *'afiado"  (roast  beef),  poultry,  mandioca^  and  a  '*duloe^' 
— ^a  term  comprehending  a  variety  of  sweet  things — in  this  case 
a  simple  but  very  nice  preparation  of  milk  and  sugar.  After  ci- 
gars and  a  chat  with  Don  Jaimi  we  were  shown  to  our  sleeping 
apartments,  where  we  found  beautifiilly  clean  beds  and  white  cot- 
ton hammocks^  with  elaborate  net-work  trimmings. 

At  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  were  astir  and 
ready  for  a  start.  The  servant  who  awakened  us  served  at  the 
same  time  a  matd ;  and  when  we  were  ready  to  mount,  a  little  ne- 
greas  came  forward  with  a  large  goblet  of  foaming  millc,  fresh  and 
wann  from  the  cow*  Our  kind  host  accompanied  us  for  some 
distance.  And  now  realizing  that  we  had  fairly  commenced  our 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country  we  felt  much  pleased  with 
this  first  experience  of  its  hospitalities. 

The  road  we  followed  was  good,  but  sandy,  and  lay  through  a 
populous  campo.^  ^Vfter  passing  Ytigua,  a  puehlUa\  with  a  neat 
little  chapel,  we  reached  Periju  in  about  three  hours,  and  stopped 
for  breakfast.  This  village  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
ridge  of  wooded  hills,  and  has  its  plaza  and  church.  To  the  east 
ranged  lofty  sierras,  and  between  them  and  the  scrranias  lay  the 
fertile  campo  through  which  we  had  traveled,  winding  beyond 
reach  of  the  eye,  and  dotted  with  estancias  and  herds  of  homed 
cattle,  or  with  small  fields  of  corn,  tobacco,  and  mandioca. 

The  meal  at  Periju,  which  served  both  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner, consisted  of  beef,  ebickeuB,  and  mandioca ;  the  latter  a  gen- 
eral substitute  through  the  couutry  for  bread.  Our  route  from 
this  place  still  lay  through  a  level  grazing  country,  its  monotony 
reUeved  by  superb  woodlands.  Passing  the  village  of  Paragiuiyri, 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Seflora  Dalmacia  Feman- 
dess*     Festive  sounds  reached  us  as  we  approached — the  jingling 

♦  Campo,  level  country ,  in  conlradisUoctioti  to  skrra,  mountains,  and  nfrranioM^ 
hiUs,  or  spun.  f  Pueblita^  kamlet. 
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of  guitars  and  dancing.  We  liad  disturbed  a  inerry-making,  and 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  It  was  too  late  to  look  for  other 
quarters,  and,  fatigued  by  a  long  day^s  ride^  I  was  indisposed  to 
excuse  this  want  of  hospitality  by  remembering  that  our  arrival 
had  interrupted  the  dance,  I  revenged  myself  by  an  exhibition 
of  independence,  which  was,  I  fear,  all  loet  on  the  aeiioni ;  for^  re- 
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by  a  bath  in  a  small  river  that  meandered  through  the 
'oraDrpb,  and  wrapped  in  poncho  and  shawl^  I  settled  myself  for  the 
night)  quite  unmindful  of  after  ipvitations  to  supper  and  bed* 
The  vaqueano  had  especial  instructions  to  pay  for  all  acoommoda- 
tioDjs  which  the  party  received;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  left  with  a  smile,  a  courtesy,  and  an  adios  sdioTy  from 
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SeHora  Dalmacia,  that  would  have  "  taken  aback"  an  old  Span* 
iard.  But  I  was  unmoved,  and  went  on  my  way  with  a  stiff  bow, 
and  a  determination  never  again  to  seek  shelter  from  storm  or 
starvation  at  the  house  of  this  fair  widow. 

We  passed  a  wooded  spur  of  the  sierra,  and^  after  a  ride  of 
twenty  one  miles,  hungry  and  fatigued,  stopped  at  the  Estancia  del 
Estado,  about  one  mile  from  the  Rio  Hondo,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Tibiquari.  Here  two  of  our  cargaro  horses,  with  the  daguerreo- 
type instruments,  broke  down,  but  we  were  furnished  with  fresh 
animals  to  take  us  to  the  house  of  Seiior  Jose  Dolores,  our  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night. 

Passing  the  Capilla*  Ybitimi,  we  arrived,  aBout  dusk,  at  Don 
Josh's.  He  was  absent,  but  we  were  kindly  received  by  the  son, 
who  hired  us  fresh  horses  to  Villa  Eica.  As  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  as  the  laziness  of  our  vaqueano  would  allow,  we  were 
on  the  road,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  Tibiquarimiixi  (Little 
Tibiquari),  the  principal  bmnch  of  a  river  of  that  name.  After 
fording  this  stream,  which  was  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep,  we  entered  the  Partido  Ytape,  and  break- 
fasted at  the  estancia  of  Seiior  Manuel  Vasquez,  Three  hours  later 
we  arrived  at  **  Villa  Kica." 

Having  letters  for  a  Portuguese  merchant,  Don  Louis  Homan» 
I  at  once  sought  his  residence,  wishing  to  consult  him  about  quar- 
ters for  our  party.  He  insisted  that  as  many  as  could  be  accom- 
modated should  remain  at  his  house ;  while  for  the  others  he  found 
lodgings,  I  had  no  wish  to  impose  upon  his  kindness,  but  he 
would  only  compromise  matters  by  agreeing  to  find  rooms  for  us 
elsewhere,  provided  we  would  take  our  meals  with  him.  The 
hospitality  of  Don  Louis  was  only  surpassed  by  his  industry  and 
intelligence.  Though  an  active  merchant,  horticulture,  mechanics, 
and  the  re-aring  of  horses  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  A  garden 
well  stocked  with  delicious  fruits,  improved  machinery  for  crushing 
sugar,  and  some  fine  horses,  were  shown  us  with  evident  pride. 
His  racers  were  really  noble  animals,  though  they  may  not  have 
possessed  the  "  blood  and  heels"  of  Eclipse  or  Henry.  Sefior 
Homan  also  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  native  products  of 
the  country.  His  house,  hke  all  those  of  the  better  class  at  Villa 
Rica,  was  of  adobe,  and  of  one  story.  The  furniture  was  made  of 
Paraguay  woods,  such  as  Morosimo,  and  Tataybd,  both  of  which 
have  a  very  fine  texture,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
*  QtpiUa,  a  chapel  surroondcd  bj  «  few  dwelliugB. 
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The  Morogimo  is  not  unlike  mahogany ;  the  TataybS.  is  of  a  deli- 
cate straw  color.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  gum  "  Mbatitimbaby,"  which  is  amber -colored, 
clear,  and  apparently  as  hard  as  crystal.  It  is  soluble  only  in 
nitric  acid* 

Villa  Bica  is  equidistant  from  the  river  Tibiquari  on  the  east, 
and  its  tributary  the  Tibiquarimini  on  the  west  Its  position  is 
picturesque,  being  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  while  to  the  east 
and  west  range  low  mountains  covered  with  noble  forests.  It  has 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  principal  depot  for  all 
the  products  of  the  neighboring  country.  These  are  purchased  by 
its  merchants,  and  conveyed  to  Asuncion  In  ox-wagons  at  the 
rate  of  12^  cents  the  aroba.  Each  cart  carries  one  hundred  arobaa, 
and  consumes  twenty  days  in  the  travel  to  and  from  the  capital, 
without  allowing  for  any  detention  there  or  upon  the  road*  Ow- 
ing  to  these  embarrassments,  and  the  exactions  and  monopolies  of 
the  government,  the  resources  of  this  region  are  undeveIo|>ei 

The  Jesuits  had  here  an  hnportant  estabhshment^  but  the  church 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Francia's  orders,  and  upon 
their  ruins  was  erected  an  unpretending  chapel.  The  shops,  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  our  friend  Don  Louis  Homan,  were 
gayly  decked  with  goods. 

The  country  through  which  we  had  passed,  frdln  Asuncion  to 
Villa  Rica,  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  the  road,  is  through- 
oat  populous,  picturesque,  and  fertile ;  the  campo  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lovely  meadow,  and  the  fine  condition  of  the  cattle 
proved  the  excellence  of  its  grasses.  Skirting  the  plains  are  the 
serranias,  and  upon  these  are  built  the  pueblos^  puMiias^^  capilhSj 
and  dwellings  of  the  country  people.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of 
adobe^  and  are  spacious ;  othei's  are  low  thatched  huts.  The  roll- 
ing lands  rise  in  gentle  slopes  to  a  background  of  wooded  mount- 
aioH,  which  form  a  beautiful  and  eflcctivc  setting  to  the  hills,  and 
green  pastures  below. 

There  were  no  large  plantations,  but  many  small  fields  of  com^ 
tobacco,  mandioca,  and  a  little  augai^-eane. 

Im  the  time  of  Francia,  cotton  was  extensively  cultivated  for 
home  csonsumption.  I  saw  but  a  few  plants,  the  growth  of  two  or 
three  years;  for  even  since  the  opening  of  the  rivets  in  1852,  the 
foreign-manufactxired  article  has  worked  its  way  into  these  inte- 
rior regions,  and  the  jx?op!e  will  no  longer  pay  aeventy-flve  cents 

*  Puebh9t  riliages.    PuehHtas^  hamleta. 
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per  yard  for  the  domestic  fabric^  when  they  can  purchase  the  im- 
ported for  ten.    So  much  for  trade,  even  in  Paraguay, 

The  Tibiquari  and  Tibiquarimini,  which  course  through  fertile 
landSf  might  be  made  channels  of  communication  to  the  river  Par- 
aguay; but  the  Tibiquari  disembogues  one  hundred  and  forty -two 
miles  below  Asuncion,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  above  Corri- 
entes.  The  products  of  the  country  would  of  course  follow  the 
current^  and  find  their  market  in  the  latter  city,  and  draw  p^opo^ 
tionably  from  the  trade  of  the  capital.  This  would  not  at  all  ac- 
cord with  the  aim  of  President  Lopez,  which  is  to  make  the  trade 
of  the  Republic  centre  where  he  has  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
under  his  direct  Bupftrvision.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
make  the  ports  of  Paraguay  the  seat  of  their  own  import  and  ex- 
port trade ;  but  more  enlarged  views  would  suggest  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tibiquari  by  small  steaniers,  or  even  boats ;  and  the 
building  of  a  village,  which  would  soon  grow  to  a  city,  at  its 
mouth.  The  aggregate  products  of  the  whole  country  through 
which  this  river  flows  are  even  now  considerable,  and  could,  from 
its  natural  fertility,  be  increased  a  hundredfold. 

We  remained  several  days  at  Villa  Rica  to  make  observations 
for  determining  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  variation  of 
compass.  Its  position,  as  established  by  Lieutenant  Welsh  from 
altitudes  of  tHfe  sun,  and  of  stars  east  and  west^  and  north  and 
south  with  pocket  chronometer,  sextant,  and  artificial  horizon,  is 
ktitnde  26*"  47'  10"  south,  longitude  66°  80'  20"  west ;  variation 
7°  34'  east ;  height  above  Asxmcion  323  feet ;  and  above  Buenos 
Ayres  580. 

Wc  also  hoped  during  this  delay  to  refresh  our  cargaro  horses, 
which  were  now  quite  useless  from  the  state  of  their  backs^  caused 
more  by  the  clumsy  saddle  of  the  country  than  the  weight  of  the 
instruments.  This  recado  (saddle),  used  every  where,  is  not  only 
uncomfortable  to  the  rider,  as  I  had  a  ftiir  opportunity  of  judging, 
but  injurious  to  the  horse.  Indeed  you  scarcely  see  an  animal 
much  used  in  La  Plata  whose  back  does  not  show  its  bad  effects. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  saddle  and  bed ;  and  were  our 
saddles  encumbered  with  an  equal  number  of  skins  or  cloths 
placed  under  and  over^  they  would  answer  as  well ;  but  the  people 
of  these  countries  trouble  themselves  little  with  improvements ; 
jld  things  are  preferred  because  they  are  old. 

From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  horses,  and  accommodations  for 
so  large  a  party^  I  determined  to  divide  it  at  Villa  Rica,    Lieu- 
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tenants  Ammen  and  Welsh  were  directed  to  take  another  route^ 
while  I,  abandoning  the  daguerreotype  instrumenti  and  encum- 
bered only  with  such  as  were  necessary  for  geographical  detenni- 
nation,  pursued  my  course  east,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  ^gw- 
ell  and  Henry,  and  Mr,  BushelL 

Travelers  are  almost  unknown  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay ;  and, 
in  the  abseace  of  all  hotels  or  public  houses,  it  is  difBcult  to  pro- 
cure a  change  of  horses,  acoommodation,  or  rather  provisions,  for 
a  large  party.  The  grazing  is  every  where  fine,  but  an  animal 
turned  out  at  night  is  not  fit  for  the  next  day's  travel.  At  least 
this  can  not  he  followed  up  for  many  da;y8  successively.  The 
people  cultivate  only  the  essentials  of  life*  Com,  though  abund- 
ant and  cheap,  is  never  stored,  but  sold^  as  soon  as  gathered,  to 
the  merchant  of  some  neighboring  village.  One  mrely  sees  bread, 
except  in  certain  thiifty  families,  where  is  found  the  chipa^  mode 
of  the  flour  of  the  bitter  mandioca,  an  excellent  substitute  for  that 
of  wheat. 

At  our  "first  stopping-place,  after  leaving  Villa  Rica,  the  dwell- 
ing wore  an  unusual  air  of  comfort,  and  the  dinner  was  both 
abundant  and  well  cooked.  It  consisted  of  soup,  chickens,  stewed 
beef,  hominy,  eggs,  and  milk ;  all  served  in  as  many  courses,  but 
in  one  and  the  same  earthen  dish,  out  of  which  we  ate  with 
wooden  spoons.  Plates,  dishes,  and  knives  are  the  luxuries  only 
of  the  higher  classes. 

We  sj»ent  the  night  at  Capilla  Yacaguazu,  the  house  of  SeBor 
Dorothio  Duarte,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Villa  Rica.  The  next 
day,  aJler  some  trouble  with  one  of  the  cargaro  mules  which  wi- 
had  hired  at  Villa  Rica  to  replace  our  worn-out  horses,  we  crossed, 
about  nine  miles  from  the  Capilla,  the  little  river  Yacaguazu,  a 
tributary*  of  the  Tibiquari,  and  twelve  miles  beyond  arrived  at 
th  "'  .'  of  San  Francisco^  in  the  dei^artment  of  Caasapa.  The 
p  1  '  atures  of  the  country  to  that  jX)!  nt  continued  unchanged ; 

Diountains  and  hills,  covered  with  superb  forests,  inclosing  fertile 
and  populous  campos. 

All  the  lands  from  the  Yacaguazu  to  the  Parana,  eastward,  are 
the  property  of  the  state.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  tenants  of  the 
RepubUc,  pay  an  annual  rent  of  two  dollars,  the  square  league, 
and  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  resources  of  the  country  under 
such  a  system  can  never  be  fully  developed ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Pn.«ick;nt  Lopez,  aware  of  this,  will  propose  to  Congress  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  these  lands.    But  one  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
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fiction  of  that  body  neoesaary  to  enable  him  to  cany  out  his  will. 
The  proclamations  and  edicts  of  his  Exoellency  are  the  laws,  and 
tliey  command  the  strictest  observance. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  we  reached  the  Puesta  del  Estado  de 
Je^us  Maria,  one  of  the  numerous  government  esrtancias,  after  a 
travel  of  six  hours,  very  hungry  and  tired*  In  thia  journey 
through  Paraguay,  wherever  we  were  not  tempted  to  enter  by  the 
neatness  of  a  dwelling,  our  dining  and  sleeping  room  was  always 
under  the  projecting  roof  common  to  all  coimtry-houaes,  Wanow 
occupied  the  usual  plaee^  fetistiug  eye  and  imagination  upon  the 
landscape's  before  uh,  but  impatiently  watching  for  the  appearance 
of  food  for  the  material  man.  At  last  a  servant  of  the  state  ap- 
peared, and  announced  with  dignity,  **  Dinner  is  remly,"    We  rose 
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from  our  seats^  looked  around  and  within,  but  could  see  nothing 
of  the  myBterious  dinner.  Presently  out  stepped  two  of  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  the  Puesta  del  Estado^  each  holding  a  long  stick, 
upon  which  hung  a  piece  of  asado.  They  moved  before  us, 
grounded  arms,  and  stood  at  rest, 

"  Is  that  our  dinner  ?" 

*'  Si,  Seiior,"  was  the  answer,  accompanied  by  a  profound  obei- 
BftocG,  but  uttered  with  an  air  and  voice  which  implied 

**  What  more  would  you  have?^' 

We  drew  our  knives,  and,  without  salt,  bread,  or  vegetables, 
commenced  the  attack,  only  to  experience  the  mortiiication  of  a 
defeat.  ^Hie  meat  must  have  been  taken  from  a  bullock  as  old  ub 
a  Chaco  Indian,  Our  knives  were  sharp,  and  w^e  assaulted  vigor- 
ously only  to  be  repulsed,  and  this  too  while  our  hungry  eyes 
wandered  over  the  luxuriant  campos,  where  two  thousand  sleek 
beeves  were  tranquilly  grazing.  Surely  I  had  offended  Jupiter. 
I  had  let  in  **  Los  Portngases,^'  and  this  was  my  punishment;  but 
it  was  not  everlasting.  A  few  fowls  were  running  about;  and 
one  of  our  party,  in  a  happy  fit  ol'  inspiration,  suggested  eggs,  on 
which,  with  a  little  Villa  Rica  bre^d  found  ajnong  the  baggage, 
wc  made  our  dinner.  For  this  luxurious  meal  and  com  for  our 
hors^  the  charge  was  one  dollar.  I  never  reported  the  capitan 
of  ibis  puesta,  or  he  would  probably  have  lost  his  place. 

Six  miles  from  this  bospitiible  posta,  we  creased  a  tributary  of 
the  little  river  Peripo,  and  dissipated  our  ill-hiunor  and  disap* 
pointment  by  taking  a  delicious  bath,  little  thinking  that  we  were 
soon  to  taste  the  same  luxury  in  anotlier  way.  Night  closed  in 
before  we  reached  any  habitation,  and  with  it  came  a  terrific 
storm.  The  pitchy  darlaiess  was  only  relieved  by  blinding  flash- 
es of  lightning,  and  we  moved  on  step  by  step,  not  knowing  where 
the  next  would  lead  or  end;  for  the  vaqueano,  unable  to  see  the 
rond  or  even  the  head  of  his  horse,  had  lost  his  way.  The  rain 
fell  in  a  continuous  torrent,  while  the  lightning  flashed  only  to 
leave  us  agJiin  in  more  profound  darkness.  Hark  I  the  bark  of 
a  dng.  Following  the  sound,  we  found  ourselves  before  a  miser- 
Mcs  tliatched  shed,  or  but,  open  on  one  side.  It  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  house,  but  it  sheltered  kind  hearts  and  innocence:  a 
man,  two  women,  and  a  young  child.  Any  port  in  a  storm,  where 
there  is  safe  anchorage,  is  to  a  wearied  mariner  preferable  to  drift* 
ing  he  knows  not  where.  We  "came  to,"  and  asked  for  shelter. 
The  man  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  without  hesitation  gave  us  a 
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kind  welcome,  "while  the  women  soon  busied  themselves  in  kin- 
dling np  some  slumbering  embeiB  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  floor, 
over  which  stood  a  pot.  Wet  and  weary,  we  gathered  round  tbc 
fire^  and  regaled  onrselvea  with  mat^?.  The  man  oSered  me  hia 
only  bed,  a  well-stretched  hide ;  but,  dechning  it,  I  slung  up  a 
hammock,  wet  as  my  clothes,  and  turned  in  *'  all  standing,"  Light 
repasts,  fiitigue,  a  good  conscience,  are  the  best  opiates,  and  under 
their  influence  I  was  soon  asleep,  dreaming  of  home,  juiy  cham- 
bers, and  soft  couches. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  traveled  the  following  day.  The  storm 
had  freshened  and  enUvened  all  vegetation.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy ;  the  sun  cast  a  flood  of  radiance  upon  the  grassy  plain, 
which  was  inclosed  on  all  sides,  apparently  without  outlet^  by 
wooded  moimtains,  and  overspread  by  herds  of  homed  cattle,  ex* 
cecding  in  size  and  fine  condition  any  we  had  seen.  The  district 
was  as  populous  as  that  inamediately  around  Asimciou.  Every 
hill-side  had  its  adobe  houses,  orange-trees,  and  little  fields  of  com, 
tobacco,  and  mandioca. 

Amid  all  this  wealth  of  pastoral  agriculture  we  came  to  the  res- 
idence of  a  man  of  refinement  and  education — a  Ilimgarian  en- 
gineer, Mr.  FmncLS  Wisner,  who  had  here,  with  his  yomig  wife  and 
children,  probably  pitched  his  tent  for  life,  Mr.  Wisner  reached 
Paraguay  in  1845,  and  rendered  g^x^d  service  to  the  people  by  as- 
sisting them  in  preparing  their  defenses  against  an  ex|)ected  inva- 
sion from  Corrientes.  His  labors  were  poorly  requited  after  the 
danger  was  passed.  He  had  made  a  topographieiJ  surv^ey  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Tibiquari,  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  working  out  a  beautiful  map  for  the  President,  My  only  as- 
tonishment was  that  so  intelligent  a  person  should,  without  the 
protection  of  any  nationahty,  be  willing  to  live  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment But  a  strong  tie  connects  him  with  the  country:  his 
wife  is  a  Paraguayan,  The  laws  permit  no  woman  to  leave  the 
repubUc  without  permission  of  the  President ;  and  the  well-known 
and  usefnl  accompUshments  of  Mr,  Wisner  would  probably  only 
increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  He  enjoys,  however,  the 
privilege  of  an  estate,  a  league  square,  in  one  of  the  finest  regions 
of  the  earth,  for  which  he  pays  the  established  rent  of, two  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  ^^  diezmo." 

From  this  quarter  of  Paraguay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
capital  is  twenty-five  cents  the  aroba.     Taking  the  one  aiticle 
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tobacco,  we  find  it  encumbered  with  the  following  charges :  Trans- 
portation to  Asuncion,  twenty *five  cents  the  aroba;  exportation 
duty,  twelve  and  a  half  cents;  the  **dieznio,"  or  tenth,  fifteen 
cents.  Net  proceeds,  at  the  present  price  of  tobacco  (one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  the  aroba),  eighty-three  cents  the  aroba.  The  profit 
would  be  three  and  one  third  cents  the  pound* 

I  was  anxious  ti:>  determine  the  position  of  Mr,  Winner's  house, 
but  the  weather  would  not  permit.  We  however  established,  by 
barometric  measurement,  its  height  above  Asuncion,  which  we 
found  to  be  71  feet,  and  above  Buenos  Ayres  328  feet.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  with  the  observations  at  Villa  Eica  and  Asun- 
cion, that  the  former  is  the  highest  of  these  three  points,  and  that 
after  passing  it  there  is  a  slight  though  gmdual  descent  eastward 
to  the  ?arana;  but  the  country  bordering  on  the  Parana,  in  the 
same  parallel  with  Asuncion,  is  more  elevated  than  that  on  the 
Paraguay. 

After  dinner  and  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  conversation,  we  con- 
tinued our  joumeyj  and  before  dark  reached  the  residence  of 
Sefior  Sergente  Lopez,  distant  fifteen  miles,  making  in  all  thirty 
traveled  this  day  through  the  partido  (district)  of  Bobi.  The 
limits  of  the  various  partidos,  unless  definetl  by  some  natural 
boundary,  are  difficult  to  ascertain ;  and  from  the  diftercnce  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  among  the  inhabitants,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  troubled  themselves  but  little  to  arrive  at  the 
truth. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  Don  Sergente,  who  gave  tu*  a  sub- 
stantial supper  of  roa.st  and  stewed  beef,  with  the  after  luxury  of 
cot8  and  neat  bed -linen  in  our  usual  airy  sleeping  apartment 
under  the  projecting  roof.  I  missed  in  this  journey  the  refreshing 
luxury  of  a  cup  of  tea.  Although  a  lover  of  mattj,  and  a  behever 
in  its  \nrtue^s,  it  was  to  me  a  poor  substitute  for  the  China  leaf, 
which  in  Paraguay  is  sold  only  as  a  medicine  in  the  druggists* 
shops  of  Asuncion.  The  mat6  is  never  served  at  meals,  as  tea  is 
with  us,  but  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  a  cigar. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  croaged  the  little  river 
Uputa,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Aguapay.  Eight  miles  beyond  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Bobi  and  San  Casmi.  Seeing  a  house  with 
fitto  patches  of  com  around  it,  we  thought  it  a  good  place  for 
breakfiist  It  proved  to  be  the  residence,  of  an  old  lady,  who,  un- 
like SeRora  Dalmacia,  gave  us  a  kind  reception.  The  dwellings 
of  the  cotmtry  people  are  uniforoily  on  the  public  roads;  and  by 
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keeping  a  bright  look*out  for  the  eigjiificaiit  indications  of  good 
cheer,  cattle,  small  fields  of  com,  and  mandioca,  a  traveler  may 

generally,  without  fear  of  disappointment,  find  enough  to  satisfy 
his  appetite.  We  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  the  Seiiora^a  when 
an  agitation  among  the  chickens^  and  certaiB  other  unmistakable 
signs,  gave  a  pleasant  forewarning  of  dinner.  The  good  woman 
soon  placed  it  before  us,  then  placidly  seated  herself  at  a  table 
near,  and  continued  her  work,  making  cigars  from  tobacco  which 
hung  from  the  roof,  and  had  only  a  month  or  two  before  been  cut 
from  the  field.  To  all  appearance  the  leaf  was  of  a  fine  quality ; 
and  after  rolling  one  up  in  the  neatest  manner,  she  gravely  placed 
it  by  my  plate,  with  a  request  that  I  would  smoke  it,  I  asked 
her  to  make  me  a  few,  and  though  so  (resh  they  proved  ex- 
cellent. * 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  American  Company  there  was  not,  even 
at  Asuncion,  an  appointed  place  for  making  or  selling  cigars, 
though  many  thousands  were  exported  monthly.  Individuals  who 
bought  for  their  own  use,  or  merchants  requiring  them  for  do- 
mestic  trade  or  exportation,  ordered  them  from  different  country 
familicB,  and  they  we^e  always  punctually  delivered — ^their  shape 
and  size  varying  according  to  order. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Dofla  Clara's  we  reached  the  Taquari,  a 
tributary  of  the  Parana,  and  the  dividing  line  between  the  partidos 
San  Casmi  and  Carmen.  It  was  so  much  swollen  by  the  backing 
up  of  the  waters  oj  the  Parana  that  we  were  obliged  to  cross  in 
canoes ;  the  horses  swimming  alongside  and  literidly  carrying  us 
over  by  *'  horse  power."  Ailer  passing  this  river  we  came  to  our 
resting-place  for  the  night,  the  "  Capilla  Carmen,"  where  we  were 
well  received  by  the  commandante,  Mariano  Senturiau,  at  whose 
house  we  had  been  advised  to  stop. 

The  countiy  from  ViOa  Rica  is  generally  carapo,  intersected  by 
several  streams  and  skirted  by  wooded  ridges  of  rolUng  lands. 
The  soil  of  the  latter  is  argillaceouSy  while  that  of  the  plain  is  a 
rich  dark  loam.  The  eatancias  are  not  so  numerous  as  between 
Asuncion  and  Villa  Bica,  the  largest  being  those  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  herds  of  cattle  are  superb. 

There  was  no  great  variety  in  the  articles  cultivated.  Every 
where  we  saw  tobacco,  c^m,  mandioca,  pumpkins,  onions,  oranges, 
and  melons.  The  latter,  though  small,  were  of  delicious  flavor. 
This  poverty  in  the  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  arises  only 
from  the  extreme  indifl*erence  of  the  people,  who  have  no  market 
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for  such  products,  and  care  little  for  what  we  consider  the  luxuries 
of  the  table. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  name  a  tropical  fruit  which,  if  planted 
here,  does  not  thrive  with  the  least  possible  care.  Bananas^  plant- 
ainB,  and  pine-apples  are  cultivated  on  a  limited  scale ;  but  in  no 
country  do  they  mature  in  greater  perfection.  So  with  coffee.  I 
saw  it  gniwing  in  one  place  only,  but  it  was  particularly  fine. 

Give  the  Paraguayans  mat^,  beef,  and  mandioca,  and  they  are 
satisfied.  Their  forests  yield  the  firsts  and  the  native  pastures 
support  their  cattle.  Shut  out,  first  by  the  policy  of  Spain,  and 
again  by  the  tyranny  of  Franciaj  from  all  communiciition  with 
other  lands,  they  neither  know  nor  desire  their  luxuries.  The 
climate  is  deliciously  soft ;  and  with  the  festivals  of  the  Church, 
and  an  occasional  *^  dance,'*  to  break  the  monotony  of  existence, 
they  dream  it  away,  imagining  that  the  true  and  only  Elysium  is 
Paraguay. 

We  saw  a  few  deer.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  sheep, 
but  no  hogs.  The  woodlands  are  probably  rich  in  flora  and  birds ; 
but  traveling  almost  continuously  through  a  level  open  country, 
we  saw  very  few.  Jaguars  are  rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  Para- 
guay, but  infest  the  forests  bordering  on  the  rivers.  Among  the 
birds,  the  most  common  was  the  small  partridge. 

As  we  approached  the  Parana  the  country  continued  fertile, 
populous  and  picturesque ;  beautifully  diversified  by  plains  and 
wooded  ridges.  Under  beneficent  legislation,  with  such  a  wealth 
of  soil  and  climate,  surely  the  happiness  of  a  golden  age  might 
here  be  realized. 

In  all  Paraguay  I  have  not  yet  met  a  medical  man.  At  Asun- 
mon,  and  a  few  of  the  towns  only,  **  curanderos"  are  found. 
These  are  men  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  the  remedios  drawn  from  the  vegetation  of  the  country. 
Falconer,*  both  physician  and  lx)tanist,  says :  **  Paraguay  is  en- 
riched by  the  bounty  of  nature  with  so  many  wholesome  plants, 
roots,  gums,  woods,  and  fruits,  that  whoever  is  skilled  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  thcflo  things  would  have  no  occasion  for  European  drug- 
gifitB  to  cure  any  disease  "  Nearly  all  famihes  of  the  country  un- 
derstand the  power  and  use  of  these  remedies. 

We  made  this  journey  in  February,  the  last  summer  month,  the 

*  An  English  Jesuit.  When  be  wrote,  all  La  Plata  waa  CAtlcd  Paraguaj,  but 
ihe  Jaauiti  were  particttlarljr  acquainted  with  aU  tlio  northern  and  western  pror- 
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hotte&t  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  each  day  and  night  we 
entered  three  or  four  different  houses,  and  yet  heard  of  no  sick 
individuals  or  families.  Malignant  fevers  are  unknown.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  we  met  with  men  over  eighty,  vigoroua  in  mind 
and  body,  who  assured  us  they  had  never  experienced  a  day  of 
indisfK>8ition.  We  generally  slept  under  the  projecting  roof,  and 
I  remember  no  night  that  was  not  deliciously  cool— -eo  much  so, 
thai  my  blaaket-shawl  was  always  an  essential  covering. 

The  barometer  and  thermometer  were  both  accidentally  broken, 
which  I  regretted,  as  I  wished  to  measure  the  height  of  Ytapua — 
now  Encamaeion — with  Asuncion,  and  continue  meteorological 
observations.  Our  register  of  temperatures  up  to  the  17th,  in- 
clusive, gave  a  maxinimn  of  heat,  at  3  P.M.,  of  94°,  minimum 
86^ ;  and  yet,  with  the  wind  from  the  north — for  it  is  only  from 
that  quarter  that  ao  high  a  range  is  produced — this  temperature 
was  not  oppressive.  The  position  of  Carmen,  latitude  27°  12'  SO" 
S,,  longitude  56^  14'  21"  W*,  was  determined  by  Lieutenant  Powell 
at  a  subsequent  period.  In  consequence  of  an  accident  to  the 
pocket  -  chronomett^r  before  my  return  to  Asuncion,  which  pre- 
vented a  comparison  and  verification  of  it«  error  and  rate  with  our 
standard,  I  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  results  of  our  work  as 
correct*  Lieutenant  Powell,  who  afterward  visited  the  interior 
of  the  country^  was  directed  in  his  returning  to  take  the  same 
route  from  and  after  his  arrival  at  Villa  Bica — ^a  place  satisfactorily 
determined — and  to  make  all  necessary  observations  at  each  of 
the  prominent  points  where  they  had  been  previously  made,  and 
the  geographical  positions  of  which  I  deemed  it  important  to  es* 
tablish  with  every  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Puebla  Carmen  is  a  new  place,  buUt  after  the  abandonment 
of  Ytapua,  and  contains  about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  Why 
was  EDcamacion  deserted?  After  considerable  negotiation  with 
foreign  powers;,  Paraguay  opened  a  port  on  the  Parana,  She  re- 
gretted the  concession ;  but  there  was  only  one  way  of  avoiding 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  and  keeping  the  portals  closed.  This 
was  by  building  up  a  new  village  twenty-one  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  miiMng  it  the  centre  of  trade  for  all  the  neighboring  country. 
President  Lopez  proved  in  this  iustance  that  i£  he  can  not  move 
mountains  he  can  change  the  position  of  towns.  He  who  dares 
look  back  to  Encamaeion  will  be  turned  into  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  state — a  soldier. 

Nothing 'could  have  been  kinder  than  our  reception  by  Don 
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Mariano.  He  addeil  to  our  obligations  by  the  offer  of  fresh  horses 
to  Ytapua.  We  started  in  great  spirits,  and  soon  came  to  the 
river  Yun,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana,  which  waa  crosaed  in  a  canoe, 
the  horses  as  usual  'carrying  it  over  by  swimming  alongside.  This 
river  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  departments  Carmen  and 
Encamacion,  being  distant  from  the  former  fifteen  miles.  One 
mile  beyond  this  we  passed  over  the  Boicaja,  also  a  tributary  of 
the  Parana,  The  country  from  Carmen  to  Ytapua  is  rolling,  with 
an  argillaceous  soU,  bearing  a  little  wheat  of  indifferent  quality. 

When  within  a  mile  of  Ytapua  we  missed  one  of  our  party, 
"  El  Secret^o"  of  the  ParagiLayans,  the  **  Colonel"  of  the  younger 
officers,  and,  in  truth,  the  captain's  clerk.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Emerald  lale;  one  more  *SskiILed  in  the  tongues"  than  in  horse- 
manship. Momited  on  rather  a  mettlesome  steed,  with  dragoon 
saddle  and  holsters,  containing  a  formidable  pair  of  horse-pistols; 
with  feet  barely  touching  the  stirnips,  lengthened  to  the  last  hole, 
the  colonel  was,  when  mounted,  a  true  knight — a  scion  of  the  royal 
O^Neals.  From  the  first  elevation  we  looked  back  anxiously  for 
our  missing  companion,  A  riderless  horse  was  flying  over  the 
plains,  lashed  at  every  step  by  holsters  and  saddle-skirts;  while  on 
foot,  and  in  hot  pursuit,  was  the  colonel.  Judgmg  from  his  agile 
movements  that  the  physical  fi-ame  was  unharmed,  and  knowing 
that  both  rider  and  steed  must  "  bring  up"  at  some  neighboring 
corral,  wc  quietly  pursued  our  way.  While  hob-nobbing  over  a 
glass  of  cana  with  the  commandante,  in  walked  our  friend,  a  little 
worn  from  his  exercise  under  a  temperature  of  90*^,  but  dechiring 
earnestly  tliat  he  had  only  dismounted  to  arrange  the  equipments 
of  his  steed,  when  he  gave  him  the  slip. 

Ttapua  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Jesuit  reductions ; 
but  its  glory  has  passed  away ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  Jesuitic  civil- 
isation ;  yet  nature  is  still  beautifiil.  The  Pamna — ^already  by  the 
aooomulated  waters  of  many  navigable  streams  a  mighty  river,  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide — rolls  on  majestically  between  a  border- 
mg  of  lofty  trees.  It  will  probably  be  found  navigable  from 
Ytapua  to  the  ocean  for  river  steamers,  for  the  Jesuits  descended 
to  Corrientes  from  this  point  in  vessels  of  four  and  five  feet 
draught.  The  falls  of  Apijy^,  one  thousand  miles  from  the  capes 
of  La  Plata,  obstruct,  for  the  first  time,  its  navigation  by  large 
vessels;  such,  at  least,  is  the  generally  received  opinion;  but 
having  reason  to  doubt  this  fact^  I  sent  the  Water  Witch  to  ex- 
amine those  rapids,  while  I  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  another 
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branch  of  the  work.    In  passing  the  Paraguayan  fort  of  Itapiru. 
she  was  dastardly  fired  into,  and  one  man  killed- 
But  I  am  anticipating. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Fnuieift. — Religion  And  the  Churche^.^Ytapua. — The  CommandaDtG  and  Saldicra. 
-^Nttrigubility  uf  the  Pnrtina.^ — Carmen. — Eqtnjjments  of  Horses. — Miislon  of  San 
Cfitmi. — Estnncin  San  Hafnel — Mntd. — Frescoes, — D.  Ignado's  Horse* — Capilla 
Sftn  Bliirtin. — Tht^  Supper. — Missions  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Rosa. — Estanda 
of  SeAora  Casara. — The  Merchant  President,— Scfior  Cabefias^ — Capilla  Caa- 
jmcn-^^cfior  Vaficonccllos. — Th«  Dicimo. — Public  Land«. — Seftor  Bergarran, 
— Iron  Works,— The  Waiter. — The  Superintendent, — Ibicul^- Mineral  DUdricta. 
— ^Products  and  Exports  of  Parn^ar. — The  Surgeon  of  the  Water  Witch. — 
Beauty  and  Fertility  of  the  Country. — Presidential  Election. — No  Admittance, 
— A  Motion  to  make  the  Proaideat  Emperor, — The  Constitution. ^Individual 
Wealth.— Cotton.— Lists  of  Exports  from  Asuncion. 

The  ruins  of  a  church  and  a  few  dilapidated  houses  are  all  that 
remain  of  otic  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Parana  missions. 
Francia  finished  what  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Jesuits 
spared.  The  Dictator  was  no  hypocrite  in  religion.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  manifested  an  indiflference  to  its  outer  observance  and 
contempt  for  the  priests,  who,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  say, 
**  rather  tend  to  make  these  people  believe  in  the  devil  than  in 
God."  Even  within  the  memory  of  living  Paraguayans,  some  of 
these  chinches  were  rich  in  vessels  of  precious  metals,  statuettes  of 
the  twelve  apostles  in  solid  silver,  paintings,  and  camng.  The 
church  of  Ytapua  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these,  A 
massive  foundation,  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  eighty,  and 
a  few  feet  of  the  superstructure,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  edifice. 
It  was  despoiled,  but  not  demolished,  by  Francia.  In  1846  serv- 
ioe  was  still  held  within  its  walls.  They  were  takeii  down  in 
this  year  by  order  of  President  Lopez,  who  was  told  that  the  con- 
dition  of  the  building  matle  it  unsafe.  But  the  work  of  demo- 
lition showed  its  strength;  and  the  President,  I  was  informed, 
greatly  regretted  his  agency  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  finest 
Jesuitic  monuments  of  the  country.  The  residences  of  the  Fathers, 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  were  in  excellent  preservation,  and  seem- 
ed to  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  One  of  them  was  occupied  by  the 
commandante,  who  assured  me  that  it  had  never,  within  the 
memory  of  living  man,  been  repaired,  and  yet  the  wood- work, 
especiidly  those  parts  that  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  elements. 
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was  perfect;  the  bamboo  slats,  laid  transversely  across  the  rafters 
as  a  support  for  the  tiling,  looked  untouched  by  time. 

The  commandante  was  hospitable,  and  celebrated  our  arrival 
by  making  himself  gloriously  happy  with  cafla.  He  entertained 
us  with  marvelous  stories  of  battles  fought  and  won  by  Para- 
guayans ;  of  his  own  deeds  of  valor  and  single-handed  combat ;  all 
of  which  impressed  us  profoundly  with  the  vivacious  imaginatiott 
and  talent  for  military  narration  of  this,  officer  of  the  republic. 
Tired,  sleepy,  and  fearing  that  he  might  mistake  us  for  the  enemy, 
we  retreated  at  an  early  hour  to  our  hammocks. 

When  Bucurelli  carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Count  of 
Aranda,  the  Jesuits  were  constructing  a  church  at  the  "  Mission 
Jesus,"  near  the  Pueblo  Trinidad,  about  twenty  miles  above  on 
the  Parana — ^the  highest  point  on  that  river  to  which  the  Paraguay 
missions  extended.  But  neither  the  magnificence  of  its  design  nor 
the  beauty  of  the  masonry  and  wood- work — ^much  of  which  was 
completed — could  save  it  from  the  vandalism  of  Francia,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  destroyed.  Some  few  of  these  churches— San 
Cosmi,  Santiago,  Santa  Rosa — ^were  spared,  and  we  visited  them  in 
the  return  route  to  Asuncion. 

On  the  22d  of  February — a  day  remembered  by  all  Americats, 
wherever  they  may  be — we  left  for  Carmen,  carrying  with  us,  as 
a  souvenir  of  Ytapua,  a  bit  of  the  stone  of  the  old  church,  which 
seems  to  be  veined  with  copper.  With  the  exception  of  one  dis- 
trict, and  this  extending  but  a  few  miles,  the  country  was  as  thickly 
populated  as  that  immediately  around  Asuncipn.  The  dwellings 
were  of  a  better  order,  and  the  cultivation  very  fair.  The  Para- 
na, unobstructed  to  the  Atlantic,  is  an  outlet  for  all  Eastern  Para- 
guay. I  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  determination  of  the 
President  to  concentrate  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  at  the 
capital ;  and  if  he  tells  the  people  of  the  East  that  the  Parana  is 
not  navigable  to  Corrientes,  no  charts  based  upon  the  most  reliable 
data  could  convince  them  that  his  Excellency's  assertion  was  in- 
correct. When  I  told  them  of  the  floating  palaces  carrying  mil- 
lions of  freight  over  our  interior  water-courses,  with  a  draught  of 
on]^  two  or  three  feet,  they  looked  as  if  they  thought  I  was  en- 
tertaining them  with  a  **yam."  The  cataract  of  La  Guayra  and 
the  rapids  of  Apip^  are  regarded  by  President  Lopez  only  a*? 
magnificent  fortifications  provided  by  nature  for  Paraguay,  against 
all  outside  enemies;  more  particularly  against  her  neighbors,  "  Lo^ 
Portugases."    The  resources  of  this  district  are  as  unbounded  as 
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those  of  the  West;  and  the  wealth  of  the  Jesuits,  derived  fix>in 
their  agriciiltxiral  labors  in  a  small  part  of  it^  is  the  best  evidence 
of  its  fertility.  The  soil  of  the  hills  between  Encamacion  and 
Ciirmen  is  a  reddish  clay,  while  that  of  the  flat  lands  is  a  black 
ai-gillaoeous  loani|  resembling  alluvial  deposit 

The  Paraguayans,  like  all  Spanish  Americxms,  take  much  pride 
in  the  equipments  of  their  horses.  The  Bolivian  officers  whum 
wo  met  in  Brazil  had  presented  me  with  a  saddle-covering,  made 
I  »f  the  skin  of  the  **  pareroso"  (the  sloth),  an  animal  not  found  in 
Paraguay.  It  htid  apparently  excited  the  admiration  of  many 
during  this  journey.  On  leaving  Carmen,  I  gave  it  to  Don  Mari- 
ano, as  a  souvenir  of  our  party.  My  offering  was  received  with 
unaftbcted  pleasure,  and  we  parted  with  many  expressions  on  his 
part  of  esteem  for  ua  all* 

As  I  had  determined  to  return  to  Asuncion  by  a  more  southern 
route,  we  started  for  San  Cq^iu»  another  of  the  abandoned  mis- 
sions. It  is  but  twelve  miles  from  Carmen,  and  in  that  distance 
we  passed  in  canoes  over  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Parana,  the 
Taquari,  and  the  Aguape.  This  mode  of  croesiug  was  trouble- 
some, for  it  always  involved  the  unloading  and  loading  of  the 
cargaro  mules*  This  mission,  according  to  our  observations,  is 
in  latitude  27"^  19'  9"  suuth,  and  longitude  56°  2-i'  48'';  variation 
7*^  35'  east^  It  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Parana,  of  which  and 
the  neighboring  country  it  commands  an  extensive  view*  The 
church  and  other  buildings  were  in  excellent  preservation ;  but 
the  jefe  was  absent,  and  the  next  dignitary,  "  el  secretario,"  would 
not  take  the  mighty  responsibility  of  opening  the  sacred  edifice, 
80  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  admiring  the  exte- 
rior. It  was  three  hundred  feet  by  seventy ;  constructed  of  a  red 
sandstone  of  fine  grain,  not  unlike  that  so  much  used  in  our  coun- 
try at  present,  but  of  a  lighter  hue.  The  front  entrance  was  sup- 
ported by  octagonal  columns  of  the  same  stone,  twenty  feet  in 
length,  two  in  diameter,  each  of  one  piece,  and  beautifully  cut 
"'  El  sccretario"  told  us  that  the  columns  and  flagging  of  the  inte- 
rior were  of  this  material,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  neighbor- 
ing quarry  on  the  Parana. 

Leaving  San  Cosmi  the  following  morning,  we  stopped,  after  a 
rido  of  five  hours,  for  siesta,  at  the  Estaneia  San  Rafael.  Be- 
tween the  two  missions,  distant  from  each  other  thirty  miles,  we 
crossed  one  stream,  the  Arroyo  Atingi,  nine  miles  east  of  Santia- 
go.   The  first  part  of  the  day's  travel  was  made  through  a  carapo, 
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but  before  reacliing  the  mission  we  entered  a  rolling  country. 
On  one  of  its  wooded  elevations,  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  Pa- 
rana, stood  the  buildings  of  Santiago.  Biding  into  a  large  courts 
formed  by  the  church  and  adjoining  houses,  we  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  jefe,  Senor  Don  Francisco  Ignacio  Silvero,  who 
Ujshercd  us  into  a  clean,  comfortable  dining-room,  where  mat^  and 
cigars  were  soon  followed  by  an  excellent  supper.  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  extreme  neatness  of  the  jefc'S  dwelling,  and  the 
simple  manners,  but  perfect  ease  and  good-breedings  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  After  supper  we  retired  to  sleeping-rooms,  where 
were  snowy  beds  and  hammocks — another  evidence  6f  the  comfort 
and  refinement  of  this  home,  not  less  refreshing  than  astonishing, 
when  we  reflected  that  we  were  in  a  remote  comer  of  an  isolated 
country. 

Early  rising  is  a  fixed  habit  with  the  Paraguayans, 
The  next  morning,  before  we  were  aware  of  the  hour, 
there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  litUe  negro  holding  in  each  hand  a  mate.  This  nation- 
al beverage  is  served  in  a  gourd,  often  richly  ornamented, 
and  is  imbibed  through  a  homhilla^  a  metallic  tube,  which 
at  the  bottom  expancls  into  a  bulb,  pierced  with  holes  to 
act  aa  a  strainer.  As  often  as  these  were  emptied  they 
were  replenished  by  the  darkey,  until  we  remembered 
the  custom  of  the  coimtiy,  and  said  **  ff  radcw."  In  all 
well-regulated  houses  the  servant  continues  to  serve  the 
national  beverage,  regardless  of  quantity,  until  this  word, 
which  means  both  **  Thanks"  and  **  Enough,^*  is  uttered. 

Refreshed  by  this  tea,  and 
well  supplied  with  fine  cigars, 
the  breakfast  of  the  early  morn- 
ing was  made.  Accompanied 
by  our  host,  we  went  to  visit 
the  church,  a  grand  old  build- 
bg  three  hundred  feet  long 
and  in  excellent  preservation, 
80  fiir  aa  tim®  and  the  elements 
bad  worked ;  but  cupidity  and 
vandalism  had  despoiled  it  of  its 
ornaments.  The  ceihnga  were 
elaborately  frescoed,  and  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  gilding,  statuary, 
and  carving  in  wood ;  but,  mutilated  and  defaoed  as  they  were,  only 
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the  eye  of  an  artist  or  oonnoiasciir  could  have  traced  any  beauty, 
in  subject  or  outlines.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  had  neither 
written  record  nor  garrulous  guide  to  aid  my  eye  or  imagination ; 
and,  ha\nng  little  knowledge  of  art,  I  will  not  mislead  by  attempt 
at  description.  This  was  the  second  church  erected  by  the  Jesuits 
in  Paraguay,  the  first  being  that  of  San  Ignaciq,  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  over  two  centuries,  and  yet  its  solid  stone  walls 
looked  as  if  they  might  battle  with  time  for  &  thousand  years  to 
come.  Enough  remained  to  fill  the  most  indifferent  observer  with 
wonder,  in  remembering  that  a  half-dossen  Jesuits  and  their  Indian 
neophytes  were  the  architects,  builders,  sculptors,  and  painters  of 
this  wilderness*  The  people  of  the  country  dwell  much  upon  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  these  churches,  even  to  the  time  o{  ^^  El  Ik- 
fxmiof^  and  in  the  course  of  this  journey  we  saw  frequently 
pieoes  of  plate  that  looked  suspiciously  like  *' sacred  vessels." 

The  surrounding  buildings  were  in  good  order,  and  generally 
occupied  by  Meztizos,  whose  physiognomies  were  much  more 
Guarani  than  Spanish.  The  church,  its  columns  and  flagging,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  buildings,  were  of  the  red  sandstone  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded.  In  one  of  the  latter  were  several  hand- 
looms,  the  property  of  the  government,  for  weaving  cotton  cloth. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  grove  of  **yerba,**  the  ^^ I kx  Paraguay- 
rnsis^^^  which  is  not  indigenous  to  this  part  of  Paraguay.  In  size 
and  foUage  it  resembles  the  orange-tree ;  its  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters, are  white,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  our  elder*  When 
matured,  the  seeds  are  perfectly  black,  and  very  like  grains  of 
pepper.  I  procured  some,  and  sent  them^  carefully  sealed  in  a 
tin  box,  to  the  United  States,  but  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
any  thing  of  them  since  my  return.  The  yerba  is  found  in  Bra- 
xilj  but  the  Paraguay  leaf  is  considered  greatly  superior,  and  is  so 
eagerly  sought  in  every  part  of  Spanish  America  that  it  might 
become  a  source  of  large  revenue  both  to  the  government  and 
people,  were  it  not  that  at  present  the  trade  is  monopolized  by 
the  former,  and  the  supply  for  export  consequently  very  much 
diminished.  The  Jesuits  made  plantations  of  this  tree,  had  sev- 
eral varieties  of  it  at  all  their  mi.ssions,  and  found  the  quality  im- 
proved by  culture,  This  little  grove  had  been  propagated  from 
the  old  stock,  and  yielded  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  few  fami- 
lies at  the  mission. 

We  made  the  usual  observations,  whichj  for  re^ons  before 
given,  were  imperfect;  but  this  was  among  the  places  subsequent- 
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ly  determined  by  Lieutenant  Powell,  and  found  to  be  in  latitude 
270  7/  39//  ^^^  longitude  56**  50'  2V'  west,  variation  7^  4'  east. 
The  position  of  Santiago  is  perhaps  not  so  attractive  as  that  of 
either  San  Cosmi  or  Ytapua ;  but  fix)m  the  better  condition  of  the 
church  and  other  buildings,  and  &om  the  fine  cultivation  of  the 
surrounding  country,  it  was  &r  more  interesting.  I  thought  I 
could  see  the  influence  of  the  jefe's  example,  and  that  presented 
by  the  order  of  his  household,  upon  the  whole  community. 

Wheat  was  growing  in  this  neighborhood,  but  the  grain  was  not 
well  matured.  The  morning's  work  was  followed  by  an  excel- 
lent dinner;  and  when  about  to  continue  our  journey,  Don  Igna- 
cio  asked  my  acceptance  of  a  horse :  I  begged  him  not  to  add  to 
my  obligations;  but  he  said  the  animal  should  be  sent  to  Asun- 
cion, where  he  would  himself  again  see  us,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  new  Congress  to  assemble  in  March  for  the 
election  of  President  He  was  true  to  his  word.  Only  a  few 
days  had  elapsed  after  our  arrival  at  the  capital,  when  one  of  the 
finest  horses  I  had  yet  seen  in  Paraguay  was  brought  to  my  quar- 
ters, with  the  compliments  of  Don  Ignacio. 

At  sunset  we  reached  the  "  Capilla  San  Martin,"  our  resting- 
place  for  the  night,  after  a  ride  of  eleven  miles  through  a  country 
sparsely  wooded,  but  cultivated  and  populous.  The  soil  is  p.  red- 
dish clay.  The  occupant  of  the  one  house  at  this  place  met  all 
the  demands  of  hospitality  by  giving  us  the  best  his  larder  afford- 
ed. This  was  a  supper  of  stewed  beef  served  in  a  large  earthen 
dish,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  small  round  table,  with- 
out knives,  forks,  or  plates.  But  armed,  as  each  was,  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  aided  by  good  appetites,  and  a  little  instruc- 
tion from  our  host,  Don  Antonio,  wo  made  an  excellent  supper. 
At  its  conclusion,  a  negro  boy,  who  had  stood  during  the  repast 
like  a  statue  behind  the  chair  of  his  master,  suddenly  clasped 
his  hands,  and  with  the  gravity  of  a  bishop  returned  thanks  in  a 
clear,  distinct  voice.  Cigars  followed  the  "grace,"  and  soon  after 
we  retired  to  our  hammocks,  slung  up  as  usual  outside  of  the 
house. 

In  the  morning,  before  day  had  fairly  dawned,  I  was  awakened 
by  voices  near  me.  Some  ten  or  twelve  peons,  or  laborers  of  the 
estancia,  were  standing  before  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling.  One 
of  them  knocked  upon  the  door,  giving  the  salutation  ^^Ave  Ma- 
ria,^^ — "  Sin  pecado  ccmcebida^^^  said  Don  Antonio  solemnly,  as  he 
stepped  out  to  give  them  a  blessing,  in  Guarani;  after  which  they 
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dispersed-  I  afterward  learned  that  this  was  the  daily  cuBtom  of 
many  estancieros  of  the  neighborhood- 

Wc  were  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  Miflsions.    The  old  church- 

with  their  surFOundings,  and  these  domestic  leligioufl  observ- 
[ices,  are  the  only  traces  of  an  order  that  dominated  over  tliis  re- 
gion for  a  century  and  a  hal£ 

Starting  at  an  early  hour  from  the  Capilla  San  Martin^  we  trav- 
eled for  twenty-seven  miles  through  a  fine,  fertile,  populous  coim* 
try,  diversified  by  rolling  lands  and  plains.  On  the  route  we  vis- 
ited two  other  abandoned  missions,  Santa  Maria  and  Santa  Rosa, 
The  church  of  the  first  was  of  the  same  material  and  dimensions 
as  those  we  had  already  seen ;  the  frescoes,  carving,  and  gilding 
were  even  more  elaborate.  A  few  pictures  still  hung  around  the 
sanctuary,  and  what  remained  of  the  wood-work  was  extremely 
beautiful  The  exquisite  color  and  fine  texture  of  the  Paraguay 
woods  make  them  invaluable  for  such  a  purpose,  Santa  Eosa 
was  also  constructed  of  fine  sandstone,  and  diftered  only  in  si^se 
from  those  already  described,  being  rather  smaller.  It  was  in  such 
admirable  condition  that  I  regretted  the  loss  of  our  daguerreo- 
type instruments,  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  present  some 
representations  of  its  frescoes.  Ulloa  tells  us  that  the  churches  of 
these  Paraguayan  missions  equaled  the  finest  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures in  Peru ;  and  other  writers  give  us  the  impression  that  those 
of  Peru  were  unsurpassed  by  many  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 

We  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  at  the  estancia  of  Seilora 
Maria  Petronella  Casara,  in  the  Parlido  of  San  Juan,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  night.  The  position  of  her  dwelling,  on  a  wooded 
hill,  was  beautiful,  and  the  improvements  within  and  around  it 
were  superior  to  any  we  had  yet  seen.  There  were  touches  of 
foreign  taste  and  comfort,  which  were  explained  when  Seiiora  Ma- 
ria informed  mo  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  **  Frenchman,"  as 
all  foreigners  are  called  in  Paraguay,  the  people  troubling  them- 
selves little  with  geographical  science.  We  were  repeatedly  ask- 
ed if  we  were  Frenchmen,  and  were  regarded  doubtfully  when  we 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  whispered  that  President  Lopez 
is  both  a  sleeping  and  wide-awake  partner  in  a  ^*  Paraguay  House" 
at  Paris,  and  that  the  periodic^d  arrival  of  certain  gay  fabrics  and 
fashions  serves  to  keep  alive  this  itnpression  of  French  ascendency 
among  the  female  portion  of  the  population.  Scfiora  Maria  gave 
us  an  excellent  supper,  but  was  much  annoyed  at  not  receiving 
more  assistance  in  its  preparation  from  her  two  fair  daughters, 
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who  evidentlj  found  the  society  of  the.  young  officers  of  my  party 
more  agreeable  than  household  duties.  The  next  morning,  after 
being  served,  as  usual,  with  mat6,  we  said  ^^adios"  to  the  ladies, 
and  continued  our  journey.  For  twelve  miles  this  lay  through 
an  unbroken  plain,  without  apparently  any  xmoocupied  spaces,  so 
numerous  were  estancias  and  jG^rms.  •  Near  die  Capilla  San  Miguel 
we  crossed  the  Tibiquari,  which  at  low  water  has  a  depth  of  from 
three  to  four  feet.  This  river  forms  the  northern  and  western 
boundary  of  the  "  Missions." 

Six  miles  beyond  we  stopped  for  dinner  and  siesta  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  estanciero,  Sefior  Cabenas,  where  we  met  with  unusual 
luxury.  Dinner  was  served  on  massive  plate ;  water-goblets  and 
salvers  were  also  of  pure  silver.  All  other  appointments  of  this 
establishment,  though  simple,  were  exceedingly  comfortable.  In 
Paraguay  the  siesta  follows  dinner  as  naturally  as  day  is  succeeded 
by  night.  So,  after  cigars  and  a  chat  with  our  hc^  who  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  polished  manners,  we  were  shown  to  sleep- 
ing apartments,  where  the  extreme  neatness  of  beds  and  ham- 
mocks invited  repose. 

Our  next  resting-place  for  the  night  was  the  Capilla  Caapucu, 
distant  from  the  estancia  of  Sefior  Cabenas  nine  miles.  Since 
leaving  the  Tibiquari  we  had  found  the  lands  fertile.  Mountains, 
forests,  and  plains,  all  brilliant  with  verdure,  made  the  aspect  of 
the  country  impressively  beautiful. 

In  Paraguay  foreigners  are  a  "  sight,"  and  when  we  reached 
Caapucu  all  occupants  of  the  surroimding  houses  collected  to  see 
us  dismount.  We  were  well  received,  but  I  thought  the  poor  jefe 
looked  embarrassed  at  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  party.  However, 
relief  was  at  hand.  A  gentleman  rode  up  on  a  fine  spirited  horse, 
and,  from  a  whispered  conversation,  with  many  glances  at  us,  I 
•'  guessed"  that  we  were  the  subject  of  a  talk.  The  horseman  dis- 
mounted, came  forward,  and  invited  us  cordially  to  return  with 
him  to  his  estancia,  which  he  represented  as  being  near.  We 
were  very  tired ;  but  presuming  that  this  arrangement  was  made 
U>  relieve  the  jefe,  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  accommodate  so 
many  persons,  we  followed  Seiior  Vasconcellos.  His  dwelling, 
which  I  had  supposed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Capilla,  gave 
us  a  ride  of  six  miles ;  but  the  jovial  conversation  of  our  new 
friend,  the  courteous  reception  given  us  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  a  bountiful  supper,  fully  compensated  for  the  trouble.  He 
was  a  Portuguese,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  stepped  over  fix)m 
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Bmza  into  Paragviay,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  republic,  be* 
coming  one  of  ita  citizens,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family.  It  was 
novel  and  refreshing  to  meet  a  man  of  intelligence  who  seemed 
neither  disturbed  by  the  ghost  of  Francia^  nor  tJae  living  power  of 
Lopez,  and  who  could  converse  freely  and  with  spirit  upon  the 
state  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  statiBtics,  and  the  timid  re- 
serve of  the  inhabitants  in  alluding  to  the  government,  made  it 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  Paraguay.  The  people  always  spoke  with  hesitation 
and  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  they  feared  that  the  walls  had  ears  or  we 
were  spies, 

Seilor  Vasconcellos  was  surrounded  by  much  to  make  him 
happy.  It  is  tnie  iiis  lands  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  he 
had  fine  herds  of  cattle^  a  garden^  a  spacious  stone  house,  pleasant 
family  circle,  and  a  daughter  happDy  married,  and  residing  ujx)n 
an  adjoining  estancia. 

Bad  weather  detained  us  three  days,  and  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  his  son-in-law,  whose  house  and  grounds  were  in 
better  condition  than  many  we  had  seen,  and  showed,  I  thought, 
the  influence  and  energy  of  the  fathor-in-law. 

While  strolling  over  his  land  I  observed  indications  of  iron,  and 
Lpdd  to  him,  *^  I  think  you  have  a  vein  of  iron  ore  on  your  estan- 

He  replied  gravely,  "  My  dear  sir,  it  is  the  last  thing  I  should 
care  to  find;  for  my  land  is  public  domain,  and  if  ore  is  discovered 
I  must  be  forced  to  relinquish  it  to  the  government,  and  make 
another  home.*' 

In  the  course  of  our  walk,  I  saw  a  magnificent  copaiba ;  the 
ground  beneath  was  covered  with  its  seeds,  a  few  of  which  I  col- 
lected and  sent  to  the  United  States.  From  a  small  tree  in  the 
prd  of  Seiior  Vasconcellos  I  also  gathered  seeds  of  the  hurucu* 
rhich  were  likewise  sent  home.  The  latter  jield  a  fine  red  paint, 
greatly  sought  by  the  Indians  to  adorn  their  bodies,  and  occasion- 
ally used  in  Paraguay  for  painting  the  interior  wood-work  of 
houses.  The  natives  extract  the  color  by  the  very  simple  process 
of  soaking  the  seeds  for  some  days  in  glue  water.  I  experimented 
by  leaving  them  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  for  twenty -four  hours, 
when,  finding  the  coloring  matter  well  extracted,  I  poured  the 
whole  through  a  piece  of  gauze ;  the  sediment  remained,  a  fine 
powder  of  brilliant  hue. 

Though  two  doUars  the  square  league  is  the  fixed  price  for  the 
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rent  of  these  lands  the  dieemo  is  a  heavy  Impost  It  is,  in  &ct, 
half  of  the  "  royal  fifths  Among  the  last  and  veiy  few  good  de- 
crees of  Francia  was  one  abolishing  this  tax,  but  it  was  imposed 
anew  by  Lopez.  A  tenth  part  of  the  increase  of  the  herds  I  saw 
upon  these  two  estancias  would  be  no  inconsiderable  rent,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  government  fix)m  this  source,  though  not  made 
known,  must  be  very  considerable,  for  the  tenth  of  every  product, 
even  that  of  vegetables  and  fowls,  is  exacted.  As  the  actual  col- 
lection and  sale  of  the  diezmo  in  kind  would  be  a  troublesome 
business,  each  partido  is  formed  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
again  bargains  with  the  producer,  or  estanciero,  for  his  portion,  or 
its  equivalent  The  small  formers  rarely  have  money,  therefore 
their  produce  is  sold  at  the  nearest  village. 

The  people,  as  might  be  expected  under  such  a  system,  evade 
the  law  by  the  most  amusing  and  ingenious  expedients,  such  as 
planting  nine  rows  of  mandioca,  and  declaring  that  there  can  be 
no  tenth.  If  government  would  pursue  a  more  enlightened  policy, 
sell  the  public  lands,  reduce  the  export  duties,  abolish  the  diezmo, 
the  monopolies  in  timber,  yerba,  caoutchouc,  etc.,  the  enterprise  of 
the  Paraguayans  would  be  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  trade, 
and  the  public  revenue  would  probably  greatly  exceed  its  present 
amount  There  might  be,  even  for  Paraguay,  a  "  manifest  des- 
tiny." Lopez  has  the  ability,  if  he  had  the  will,  to  imitate  Ur- 
quiza,  and  put  the  ball  in  motion. 

The  public  lands  embrace  three  fourths  of  the  whole  country, 
and  there  is  a  governmental  control  even  over  the  actual  products 
of  each  partido.  The  commander  of  a  district  may  order  one 
tenant  to  cultivate  tobacco,  another  com,  making  them  all  in  foct 
but  laborers  of  the  state. 

I  parted  with  regret  fh)m  our  npw  friends,  but  with  the  expect- 
ation of  meeting  Senor  Vasconcellos  soon  at  Asuncion,  as  he  had 
been  chosen  a  member  of  the  ensuing  Congress. 

Our  road,  for  twenty  miles,  lay  through  a  fine  rolling  country, 
and  at  noon  we  reached  the  Estancia  Bergarran.  I  proposed 
stopping  at  this  place  for  dinner  and  siesta.  As  we  approached 
the  dwelling,  which  was  placed  upon  a  hill  and  embowered  by 
magnificent  trees,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  seated  before  the 
entrance,  came  forward,  and  with  a  dignified  but  courteous  man- 
ner, said,  ^*^Pasa  adelante^  tSefioresy  How  pleasantly  that  greeting 
of  Senor  Bergarran  sounded  to  our  tired  party  I  and  yet  literaDy 
it  meant  but  "  Walk  in,  sirs." 
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Books  are  rarely  numbered  among  the  luxuriea  or  resources  of 
Paraguayans ;  I  was  therefore  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that 
our  host  possessed  a  fimall  but  acbnirable  collection.  The  title  of 
a  little  Spanish  pamphlet  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  the 
"  Articles  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  of 
North  America:  December  4th,  1776,"  Seiior  Bergarran  has 
been  a  prominent  man  in  Paraguay,  and  is  said  to  be  still  very- 
popular  with  a  large  party,  who,  after  the  death  of.Francia,  wished 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  was  very  cau- 
tious in  alluding  to  the  present  condition  of  his  country,  but  was 
evidently  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 

Our  next  resting-place  was  to  be  at  the  Government  Iron  Works, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  at  the  footof  the  Sierra  irt>on ay pey, 
upon  the  banks  of  a  small  river  navigable  for  boats  to  the  Tibi- , 
quari.  The  mountains  were  covered  from  base  to  sununit  with 
forests  of  gigantic  tree^  and  the  superink-ndent  of  the  works — a 
Swede,  Sofior  Don  Augusto  Lidiedat — told  me  that  they  teemed 
with  a  precious  vegetation,  rare  medicinal  plants,  gams,  resins, 
dye-stuifs,  and  woods  valued  for  all  mechanical  or  ornamental 
purposes.  He  had  made  a  collection  of  plants,  studied  their  prop- 
erties, and  now  used  them  exclusively  and  successfully  in  medical 
practice  among  the  workmen  of  the  mines.  With  all  the  eager* 
ness  and  the  indomitable  perseverance  that  characterized  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  in  their  search  for  gold,  and  all  the  energy  of  the 
Jesuits  in  developmg  the  resources  of  Paraguay,  it  seems  inex- 
plicable that  they  should  have  totally  overlooked  its  mountain 
ranges.  No  scientific  explorations  have  yet  been  made  in  these 
districts,  and  up  to  this  time  iron  ore  and  zinc  are  the  only  dis* 
coveries."^  Like  the  ranges  of  Northwestern  Brazil,  they  will 
probably  be  found  rich  in  a  variety  of  minerals. 

The  ore  of  Caapucu  yields  seventy-four  per  cent. ;  that  of  San 
Miguel  forty-eight.  The  latter,  though  smaller  in  quantity,  is 
said  to  be  imequaled  in  quality.  The  superintendent  gave  me 
specimens  of  these  ores,  also  some  of  zinc ;  and  though  the  lands 
yielding  the  last  have  been  but  partially  examined,  they  indicate 
an  abundant  supply.  Properly  worked  by  private  enterprise,  the 
mines  already  opened  would  probably  supply  not  only  Paraguay, 
but  the  lower  states  of  La  Plata.  All  works  of  this  kind  must 
necessarily  be  initiated  by  foreigners;  but  their  labors  arc  not 

*  And  ihcso  have  been  pronounced,  by  former  writer*  on  Piiragiiay,  as  not  ex- 
isting withm  its  territorj\ 
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properly  appreciated  or  rewarded.  The  machinery  for  this  place 
was  commenced  by  an  Englishman,  who  died  before  its  comple- 
tion ;  and  the  present  superintendent,  though  a  man  of  ability 
and  energy,  was,  before  we  left  the  country,  coolly  informed  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Don  Augusto  made  some 
additions  to  our  botanic  collections,  and  seemed  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  unreserved  conversation  with  foreigners,  who 
could  appreciate  and  understand  his  labors. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
waited  on  the  table  during  dinner ;  his  dress  was  more  that  of  a 
country  gentieman  than  a  servant,  and  his  countenance  peculiarly 
sad  and  subdued.  I  found  my  eyes  continually  wandering  toward 
this  individual,  whose  manner  disquieted  me,  for  he  moved  about 
heavily,  and  as  if  his  task  was  a  weary  one.    v 

After  dinner  the  superintendent  asked  me  if  I  had  observed  the 
waiter. 

"  Yes.    What  is  he  ?    Who  is  he  ?" 

"  The  richest  man  in  Eastern  Paraguay.  He  has  a  very  large, 
well-stocked  estancia." 

"  And  yet  is  here  as  a  servant?" 

"  Yes;  he  was'  guilty  of  the  ungallant  act  of  whipping  a  wom- 
an, and  the  President  has  degraded  him  to  be  a  servant  at  the 
Iron  Works.  He  will,  at  last,  liberate  himself  only  by  paying  a 
large  sum,  or  its  equivalent  in  cattle." 

So  much  for  the  rights  of  women  and  the  summary  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  cup  of  coffee — an  unusual  luxury  in 
Paraguay — we  continued  our  journey.  The  rain  poured  in  tor- 
rents ;  and,  thoroughly  drenched,  we  arrived  at  Ibicui,  unfortu- 
nately at  the  hour  of  siesta.  We  called  first  at  the  house  of  the 
juez.  He  was  asleep,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  We  rode  on 
to  the  "Padre's;"  and  as  I  told  the  vaqueano  that  shelter  must 
be  found,  he  assumed  the  great  responsibility  of  having  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  awakened,  and  we  were  shown  by  his  orders  to 
a  vacant  house.  The  horses  were  turned  into  the  plaza  to  graze ; 
and  the  vaqueano,  who  Went  in  search  of  supplies,  returned  fol- 
lo^ved  by  a  woman  who  undertook  to  cook  a  supper  of  asado  and 
pucharo.  Then  slinging  up  hammocks,  or  settling  ourselves  upon 
the  brick  floor,  with  saddles  and  ponchos  for  bedding,  we  prepared 
to  spend  the  night.  Ibicui  was  one  of  the  few  places  at  which  we 
met  with  inhospitable  treatment ;  and  this  I  attributed  to  our  im- 
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forttuuite  arrival  at  the  time  of  siesta.  One  might  arouse  a  Par- 
agiiaj^an  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  find  him  good-natTired ; 
but  at  the  hour  of  siesta,  never. 

The  next  morning  we  left  thia  village,  the  position  of  which, 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Tatuqua,  a  troncated  cone,  was  veiy 
beautiful.  Traveling  through  a  fine  campo,  watered  by  the  small 
stream  Cafiavaz,  we  reached  the  house  of  SeELora  Maria  Patrune 
Aldena,  where  we  breakfested.  From  this  place  our  Yoad  lay 
through  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  high 
mountains,  their  low  ridges  covered  with  the  adobe  houses,  or 
thatched  huts,  of  a  comparatively  dense  population.  Passing  the 
Pueblo  Paraguayri — the  nearest  approach  we  had  yet  made  to 
our  outward-bound  route — we  arrived  for  the  night  at  a  govern- 
ment posta,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  provision  for  man  or 
beast.  Our  next  and  last  day's  journey  to  Asuncion,  45  miles, 
was  through  a  fertile,  populous,  rolling  country,  with  magnificent 
forests.    The  soil  is  sandy. 

I  had  now,  by  a  circuitous  route,  traveled  600  miles,  through 
what  was  represented  to  me  as  the  most  populous  districts  of 
Paraguay,  and  found  them  eveiy  where  abounding  in  natural  re- 
souroes*  Science  has  made  no  progressive  innovations  in  the 
processes  of  culture.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  imple- 
ments are  still  of  the  rudest  description ;  the  plows  are  of  wood; 
cotton  is  spun  and  woven  by  hand*looms ;  sugar-cane  is  pressed 
in  wooden  mills ;  and  cigars  ai'c  manufactured  by  families  at  their 
own  dwellings.  The  actual  products  are  undoubtedly  meagre, 
when  we  consider  the  adaptation  of  both  soil  and  climate  to  agri- 
culture ;  and  yet  the  aggregate  amount,  even  under  the  present 
primitive  system,  is  considerable.  The  indigenous  vegetation  is 
extraordinarily  prolific.  Forests  and  plains  teem  with  medical 
and  edible  planta,  gums,  resins,  and  dye-stu£fe.  Many  woods  pos- 
sess the  vuJue  of  metds,  in  their  power  to  redst  the  action  of 
water  and  atmosphere.  The  fibrous  tissues  of  several  abundant 
species  of  aloe  furnish  a  new  raw  material  for  manufacturing  en- 
terprise. The  yerba,  as  the  experiments  of  the  Jesuita  proved, 
can  be  grown  in  quantities  to  meet  any  demand.  I  might  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration  if  I  should  enumerate  the  many  articles, 
such  as  caoutchouc,  wax,  palm  oO,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and 
coffee,  that  could  be  added  as  staple  commodities  to  those  named, 
£us  legitimately  recognized  in  the  trade  of  this  country.  Indigo, 
though  cultivated  to  a  most  limited  extent,  might  become  one  of 
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the  most  valuable  articles  of  export.^  There  b^  several  varieties 
growing  wild,  and  their  quality,  so  fiax  as  tested,  seems  little  infe- 
rior to  the  cultivated  plant.  According  to  Azara,  silk  could  be 
produced,  as  the  mulberry  is  indigenous. 

Before  the  Eevolution  the  exports  of  Paraguay  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  interior  provinces  of  La  Plata  reached  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Among  them  were  eight  million 
pounds  of  yerba  and  a  million  pounds  of  tobacco.  After  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  the  "  Regia"  of  Spain,  the  supply 
for  the  mother  country  fell  from  15,000  to  5000  quintals.  I  have 
made  no  allusion  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  grows 
readily,  but  receives  little  attention ;  a  few  rows  yield  molasses 
enough  for  home  consumption  and  a  small  quantity  for  exporta- 
tion. Though  "yerba"  is  found  in  the  humblest  hut,  the  people 
generally  prefer  "rwa^  amargd^  (bitter  mat^. 

Though  our  journey  was  made  during  tte  last  summer  month, 
February,  we  found  it  warm,  but  not  oppressive.  The  nights 
were  uniformly  pleasantly  cool,  and  I  avoided  the  heat  of  a  me- 
ridional sun  by  stopping  for  siesta  and  dinner.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  76°  to  90® — ^not  often  above  the  first  These  ex- 
tremes are  produced  more  decidedly  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
than  by  a  change  of  seasons;  those  from  the  south  causing  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  thermometer,  while  those  from  the  equatorial 
regions  produce  the  reverse  effect  and  the  greatest  degree  of  heat. 
I  often  slept  in  the  open  air,  but  experienced  no  bad  effects.  The 
usual  sleeping-place  of  both  officers  and  crew  of  the  Water  Witch 
was  on  deck,  imder  an  awning,  yet  we  had  but  a  few  cases  of 
slight  chills,  which  yielded  readily  to  the  usual  medical  treatment, 
and  very  often  were  escaped  altogether  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
exposure  and  too  great  indulgence  in  finiit.  In  referring  to  my 
journal  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  my  attention  is  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  very  great  range  of  the  thermometer 
for  this  latitude — 25°  south.     It  says : 

^^ March  %lsU  4P.M.  Wind  north;  thermometer  80°;  cool  and 
pleasant.  April  4:th.  Yesterday  and  to-day,  at  7  AM.,  thermome- 
ter 63°;  wind  northeast;  weather  clear.  April  7ih,  Thermome- 
ter 93° ;  wind  northeast ;  weather  clear." 

Such  changes  are  sensibly  felt,  and  would  doubtless  produce 
sickness  were  not  the  variations  from  a  high  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture of  very  short  continuance. 

In  no  part  of  Paraguay  that  I. visited,  not  even  at  Asuncion, 
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could  a  physician  find  fiill  occupation  or  obtain  a  maintenance. 
When  at  the  capital,  the  snrgeon  of  the  Water  Witch  was  occa- 
Bionally  sent  fur ;  but  he  made  no  charge,  not  even  the  established 
one  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  the  visit  So  unusual  is  such  at- 
tendance that,  when  he  gave  a  prescriplioni  he  was  frequentlv 
questioned  by  the  patient  or  a  member  of  the  family  as  to  the 
price  of  the  medicine. 

There  is  little  individual  wealth*  The  property  of  the  richest 
man  would  scarcely  bring  $50,000.  But  there  are  few  or  none 
positively  needy ;  for  Nature,  with  wondrous  bounty,  supplies  the 
necessities  of  her  children  almost  without  exertion,  and  ^e  com- 
forts essential  to  health  under  the  seasonal  vicissitudes  of  other 
latitudes  are  here  unnecessary.  The  principal  exports  at  present 
are  yerba,  tobacco,  oranges,  mandioca  (converted  into  starch  and 
sweetmeats),  ground-nuts,  molasses,  cana,  and  rum.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  cotton  is  not  enumerated,  and  yet  Ulloa  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  resources  of  Paraguay:  "Cotton  contributes  consider- 
ably to  their  richer,  growing  hei-e  in  such  quantities  tbat  every 
little  village  gathers  of  it  annually  above  two  thousand  arobas, 
and  the  industrious  are  very  ingenious  in  weaving  it  into  stuffit 
for  exportation."  Both  climate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to 
its  growth;  but  the  low  rate  at  which  merchants  are  enabled 
profitably  to  introduce  the  foreign  manufectured  article,  whidi 
noWj  in  value,  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  other  importa- 
tions, has  caused  the  abandonment  of  its  culture.  The  retail  pria' 
of  domestic  cottons,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  rivers,  va- 
ried, according  to  its  quality,  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  yard.  Now  the  foreign  article  sells  from  6^  to  20 
cents,  and  the  raw  product,  in  very  small  quantities,  for  12^  centf= 
the  pound,  in  (he  sfM,  It  is  spun  with  the  distaff,  woven  in  hand- 
looms,  worked  into  embroidered  skirts  and  house-lioen,  which  are 
sold  abroad  only  as  specimens  of  Paraguayan  handiwork. 

I  can  convey  no  faithful  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the  face 
of  the  country.  It  presenta  throughout,  from  river  to  river,  the 
most  varied  physical  features ;  fine  alternations  of  mountains, 
forests,  and  plains.  The  lofty  Mbenaypey,  crowned  by  primeval 
forests,  and  the  Ytagua  with  its  truncated  cone,  though  but  hil- 
locks compared  with  the  majestic  eminences  of  the  Andean  range, 
are  imposing  objects  in  the  mountain  system.  Through  whole 
districts  the  sierras  are  covered  by  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and 
slope  by  rounded  wooded  hUls  to  the  broad  sunlit  plains,  which 
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were  every  where  brilliant  with  verdure,  and  intersected  by  peren- 
nial streams.  The  hill-sides  were  enlivened  by  the  habitations  of 
a  numerous  population,  and  the  plains  were  covered  by  herds  and 
flocks,  which,  with  the  approach  of  night,  could  be  seen  seeking 
the  protection  of  corrals  that  dotted  the  campos.  We  saw  no 
sterile  wastes.  The  whole  land  seemed  to  be  enriched  by  the 
vegetable  tribes  of  tropical  and  temperate  zones.  The  air  was 
laden  at  times  with  the  rich  odors  of  orange  blossoms  and  aromatic 
shrubs ;  and  yet  the  climate  there,  as  in  every  part  of  the  basin  of 
La  Plata  that  I  visited,  is  free  from  the  humidity  and  excessive 
heat,  which,  in  other  sections  of  this  continent,  exhaust  the  powers 
of  man,  or  increase  those  of  nature  beyond  his  control.  All  that 
fine  country  is  occupied  by  a  people  simple,  kind,  and  hospitable. 
Thefts  are  not  unfi^quent,  but  a  higher  degree  of  crime  is  rare. 
The  administration  of  President  Lopez  is,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
unstained  by  bloodshed.  Though  the  Paragnayana  groaned  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  under  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Francia, 
they  have  been  saved  fix)m  the  demoralizing  civil  contests  that 
have  almost  depopulated  other  states  of  La  Plata. 

But  let  not  this  beauty  or  fertility  tempt  foreigners  to  enter  Par- 
aguay for  permanent  occupation  without  the  protection  of  t^ea^ 
ies.  The  government  owns  three  fourths  of  the  land,  and  has  nu- 
merous estancias ;  yet  when  beef  is  required  for  the  army  or  pubUc 
laborers,  it  not  unfrequently  draws  on  the  stock  of  a  private  es- 
tate, allowing  the  owner  half  the  value  of  each  hide,  for  which  he 
must  receive,  as  payment,  one  third  in  paper*  money,  one  third  in 
cotton  goods,  and  the  remainder  in  silver.  Store-houses  are  also 
established  in  every  district.  These  are  another  source  of  public 
revenue;  but  they  interfere  at  the  same  time  witli  individual 
rights.  The  commandantes  of  partidos  are  but  the  stewards  or 
agents  of  the  principal  merchant,  the  sub- venders  of  government 
stock  in  cattle  and  goods. 

The  period  of  the  presidential  election  was  approaching  (the 
4th  of  March,  1854),  but  among  the  members  of  the  new  Congress 
I  missed  our  hospitable  friend  Sefior  Vasconcellos.  He  is,  I  pre- 
sume, too  independent  in  his  views  to  please  the  party  in  power, 
and  upon  second  thoughts  was  permitted  to  stay  at  home.  I  was 
anxious  to  be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  National  Legislature, 
but  to  my  inquiry,  "Will  strangers  be  admitted?"  I  received 
only  a  mysterious  shrug  of  tlie  shoulders,  and  a  "  No  se,  Sefior^''' 

♦  Equivalent  to  sjjccic. 
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(I  don't  know,  sir).  I  intended  to  ask  the  President,  but  it  was 
intimated  to  me  that  the  request  would  not  be  acceptable,  as  none 
of  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  enter.  His  Excellency  presided 
in  person,  and  read  a  well- written  message,  afterward  published, 
which  gave,  or  professed 'to  give,  a  minute  history  of  the  country 
since  the  last  Congress  in  1849.  He  represent^  in  strong  lan- 
guage its  prosperity,  which,  with  consummate  tact,  he  attributed 
not  so  much  to  the  ability  of  the  executive  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  honorable  Bepresentatives.  They  had  not  met  to  legislate. 
His  Excellency  relieves  them  of  that  responsibility.  So,  dutifully 
giving  their  votes  without  a  dissenting  voice,  after  a  sitting  of  three 
days  they  adjourned  sine  die. 

One  member  had  moved  a  resolution  to  make  the  President 
Emperor,  with  the  honor  hereditary  in  his  fenuly.  This  he  wisely 
declined.  In  grasping  the  shadow  he  might  have  lost  the  reality. 
He  is  de  facto  Emperor,  and  the  succession  is  probably  secured  to 
his  son.  The  struggles  of  the  Eevolution  are  perhaps  not  forgot- 
ten, and  imperial  or  royal  titles  might  alarm  even  the  simple 
Paraguayans. 

I  asked  the  President,  on  one  occasion,  if  he  could  furnish  me 
with  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  alleging,  as  a  reason  for  the  re- 
quest, my  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such  state  paper,  and 
my  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  law  on 
which  their  government  was  based.  With  some  hesitation,  he 
replied,  "  The  constitution  is  not  complete ;  it  is  now  under  re- 
vision." I  had  before  made  attempts  to  procure  a  copy,  but 
without  success ;  indeed,  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  were  met  by  a  timid  hesitancy.  I  really 
believe  that  the  habit  of  unquestioning  submission  is  so  fixed 
that  few  know  themselves  how  they  are  governed.  Still  without 
political  aspirations,  as  in  the  time  of  Francia,  they  humbly,  and 
seemingly  with  confidence,  confer  upon  the  President  the  admin- 
istration of  all  political  aflEairs,  a  power  the  present  incumbent  is 
as  prompt  in  taking  upon  himself  as  he  is  unscrupulous  in  its  ex- 
ercise. "  Bandos"  are  issued  as  occasions  call  for  them,  having  a 
retrospective  as  well  as  prospective  bearing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  from  Asuncion  during 
the  year  1854 : 
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Yerba 

Tobacco 

Cigars 

Timber....'. 

Raw  hides 

Tanned  hides 

Horse-hair 

Tan-bark 

Starch 

Oranges 

Sweetmeats 

Molasses 

Sugar 

Sugar-cane 

Rum 

Maize  (corn) 

Rice 

Beans 

Meal  (mandioca). 

Ground-nuts 

AlgarrobiUa 

Paddles.... 

Bamboos 

Lime 

Earthenware 


85,676  arobas. 
103,868      " 
5,264  thousand. 
80,313  varas. 
88,957  pesadas. 
15,566  hides. 
8,205  arobas. 
15,920      " 
23,325      " 
266,803  almndas. 
29,588  arobas. 
30,668  asumbres. 

7  arobas. 
35,600  canes. 
12,534  frascas. 
29,992  almudas. 

54  arobas. 
3,894      " 
706      ** 
6,264      " 
776      " 
196  dozens. 
8,724 
(      200fancgas(  = 
(  12  almudas). 


Total  amount  of  exports  in  1854.. 
**  "  "  1853.. 

«»  "  "  1852.. 

**  «*  "  1851.. 


$^82,489 

148,164 

12,568 

40,050 

156,287 

66,650 

9,833 

2,719 

10,596 

11,288 

19,086 

1,279 

20 

♦63 

8,168 

597 

17 

984 

179 

1,164 

96 

472 

236 

I       .600 

63 


$777,657 
691,932 
474,499 
341,380 


Number  of  vessels  that 
arrived  in  Asuncion  during 
the  jear  1854  was  160, 
with  about  8000  tons ;  of 
which  2  were  British,  31 
Paragpavan,  116  Argen- 
tine, and  11  OrientaL 

The  export  dutj  is  ^0 
per  cent,  on  almost  every 
article,  excepting  starch, 
which  pays  6  per  cent. 

Of  the  exports  of  1864, 
82,882  arobas  of  yerba, 
2074  pesadas  of  raw  hides, 
52,670  varas  of  timber,  and 
311  arobad  of  horse-hair, 
paid  no  duty,  being  ex- 
ported or  sold  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Thevalue  of  these  articles 
is  about  $300,000,  leaving 
only  about  $477,800  worth 
of  produce  exported  by 
the  trade,  making  a  bal- 
ance against  the  market 
of  $222,500,  assuming 
$700,000  as  the  actual 
value  of  the  imports. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Expedition  under  Geronimo  Metorras. — Colonel  Arrias. — Murillo  and  Lapa. — 
Colonel  Ariadne  Comejo. — Don  Pablo  Soria. — Steamer  Pilcomayo. — Lieutenant 
Powell  instructed  to  enter  the  Interior  of  Paraguay. — ^Want  of  Game  and  Fish. 
— ^Force  of  the  Current. — Tobas  Indians. — Nacurutu. — Palms. — Rio  Saco. — De 
loi  Canii. — Visit  to  the  Toldo — Paso  da  Lurbi. — River  ascended  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Miles. — Channel. — Descending  a  Ca.scadc. — ^A  Hunt  with  Dr.  Car- 
ter.— Lost. — Signals. — The  Howitzer  replies. — Safe  Return. — Descending  the 
River. — Mr.  Hiqkman. — Letter  from  Mr.  Dana. 

Our  next  field  of  operation  was  the  Vermejo  River.  Even  up 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  distinguished  the  early  Spanish  settlers  was  not  'dis- 
sipated ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  Vermejo — supposed  to  offer  a 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
viceregal  governments  of  Peru  and  La  Plata — became  a  subject 
of  absorbing  interest  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Span- 
ish colonists. 

Sefior  Don  Geronimo  Metorras,  Governor  of  Tucuman,  which 
then  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  now  known  as  the 
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Argentine  Confederation,  was  the  last  and  most  successfiil  explor- 
er by  land  in  that  part  of  the  Chaco  through  which  the  Vermejo 
flows.  His  object  was  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  the  numerous  Indians  living  upon  or  frequenting 
its  borders,  from  Salta  to  Corrientes,  and  thence,  by  the  Para^ 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  former  town  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

In  1774  ho  began  this  exploration,  escorted  by  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisco 
Gabino  Arrias,  a  colonel  of  the  army.  He  followed  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  for  two  himdred  and  forty  leagues;  received  ho 
annoyance  from  the  savages,  but  was  induced  by  a  council  of  his 
escort  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  when 
he  was,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  within  sixty  leagues  of 
Corrientes.  This  success  inspired  him  with  confidence  in  the 
practicability  of  forming  new  reductions,  and  opening  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  the  Chaco  from  east  to  west.  He  died  when  his 
hopes  were  most  buoyant.  His  successor.  Colonel  Arrias — ^a  man 
of  great  force  of  character,  and  fully  imbued  with  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessor — continued 
the  work,  and  the  following  year  formed  two  "reductions"  among 
the  Tobas  and  Macobi  tribes;  one  of  these  at  the  "Lake  of 
Pearls,"  and*  the  other  at  Cangayd,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  several  thousand  Indians  were 
assembled  at  those  places,  under  the  "banner  of  the  cross  and  the 
tuition  of  the  church." 

In  1778  these  successes  were  followed  up  by  two  ig^ranciscan 
friars,  Murillo  and  Lapa,  who,  in  a  canoe,  and  accompanied  by 
oniyloTir  men,Hoated'dD\m  the  Vermejo  fix)m  the  junction  of  the 
Senta  to  the  new  reductions.  This  exploration  was  continued  in 
1781  by  Colonel  Arrias,  who,  with  a  large  escort,  in  a  nimiber  of 
canoes,  descended  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Paraguay,  and  thence  to  Corrientes.  Journals 
of  these  expeditions  were  kept,  and  transmitted  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  who  carefully  buried  them.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Arrias  urged  the  opening  of  this  river  communication  through 
the  Chaco.  His  entreaties  were  disregarded ;  but  so  impressed 
was  he  with  its  importance,  that  before  his  death  he  enjoined 
upon  his  son  to  carry  out  the  work  in  which  he  had  so  zealously 
labored. 

These  efforts  were  followed  by  several  others  for  civilizing,  or 
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rather  subjugating  the  Indians ,  but  no  farthei  attempt  w^  made 
to  veriiy  the  navigability  of  the  Vermejo  until  1790,  when  Colonel 
Adriane  Comejo,  a  citizen  of  Salta,  accompanied  by  thirty  persons, 
descended  in  a  boat  fix)m  th6  junction  of  the  Senta  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  which  is  probably  exag- 
gerated, of  folir  hundred  leagues.  The  account  of  this  descent, 
accomplished  in  fifty-five  days,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  is  more  autiientic  and  detailed  than  that  of  any  that  pre- 
ceded or' followed.  The  navigation  was  reported  as  practicable 
throughout,  and  the  Indians  as  having  exhibited  no  hostile  spirit 

No  farther  attempt  was  made  under  the  colonial  government 
to  open  this  river.  The  reductions  upon  its  borders  were  aban- 
doned, though,  as  may  be  weU  understood,  the  civiUzation  of  the 
savages  and  thp  addition  of  their  territory  to  the  viceregal  gov- 
ernments were  measures  fi:^ighte4  with  honor  and  profit  to  Spain. 

In  1826,  and  at  the  season  before  chosen  by  Comejo — July  and 
August — ^Don  Pablo  Soria,  the  agent  of  an  association  in  Buenos 
Ay  res,  set  out  in  a  boat  fifty-two  feet  long  and  of  two  feet  draught 
He  descended  the  Vermejo  in  fifty-seven  days,  from  Senta  to  its 
junction  with  the  Paraguay,  where  he  was  entrapped  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  opposite  guardia.  His  papers  were  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Asuncion,  where  he  was  detained 
five  years  by  Francia.  His  journal,  which  had  been  kept  with 
great  care,  was  never  returned  to  him ;  and  the  only  record  known 
of  it  is  a  narrative  and  map,  drawn  from  memory,  five  years  later, 
when  the  commander,  having  been  liberated,  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  describes  the  descent  as  having  been  attended  with  no 
obstacles  or  diJD&culties  except  such  as  arose  from  tlie  hostilities  of 
the  Indians. 

Such  had  been  the  expeditions  down  the  Vermejo  when  we 
made  the  attempt  to  ascend  it.  The  accounts  given  of  them, 
though  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  river,  agreed  somewhat  in  representing  the  current  as  "  muy 
manso'  (very  gentle).  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  means  used  to 
test  its  velocity,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  and  con- 
tinuance of  this  error.  Those  parties  only  floated  down,  and, 
dreading  or  actually  pursued  by  hostile  Indians,  we  can  imagine 
their  anxiety  to  move  a  little  faster.  The  current  was  only  too 
sluggish  for  their  impatience. 

So  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Water  Witch  from  Montevideo,  I  went  on  board  the 
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Kloomayo,  and  on  the  18th  Ma\%  1854,  started  for  the  Vermejo, 
ac5Companied  by  the  following  ofiicors:  Acting  Lieutenant  G.  R 
Welsh,  Acting  Master  W.  H.  Murdaugh,  Passed  Midshipman  E, 
W,  Henry,  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Carter,  Third  Assistant  En- 
gineer Stump,  and  a  crew  of  eighteen  men. 

The  boat,  built  of  the  cedar  of  Paraguay,  was  sixty-five  feet  in 
length,  fourteen  feet  beam,  twenty -three  inches  draughty  flat  bot- 
tom, depth  of  hold  three  feet,  deck  laid  in  hatches,  sides  of  deck- 
house of  half-inch  cedar  boards  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  cov- 
ered with  painted  canvaa     Upon  this  deck  the  officers  and  men 
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slept.  A  table,  four  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  on  movable  legs, 
served  on  one  side  as  a  drawing-board,  while  on  the  other  we  took 
our  meals.  The  seats,  which  were  boxes  fourteen  inches  square, 
served  usk  lockers  for  clothes.  Two  small  liigh-prev«i8UTe  engines 
of  six-inch  cylinders,  eighteen  inches  stroke,  with  two  locomotive 
boilers,  which  proved  worthless,  and  wheels  of  twelve  feet  diame- 
ter, constituted  the  propelling  power.     Such  were  our  equipments. 

Judging  from  the  pcribrmance  of  the  little  craft,  which  had 
been  tried  several  times  in  the  Paraguay  off  Asimcion,  I  supposed 
she  could  make  five  knots  in  slack  w^ater,  and»  anticipating  a  cur- 
rent ^^mmj  77i«r?^o,"  we  started  upon  the  work  in  fine  spirts. 

I  instructed  Lieutenant  Powell  to  visit,  in  my  absence,  an  in- 
teresting section  of  Paraguay,  embracing  a  part  of  the  "Yerbales," 
to  observe  the  process  of  gathering  the  leaves  and  preparing  the 
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yerba,  and  to  note  the  cultivation  and  general  resources  of  that 
quarter  of  the  republic.  He  was  also  directed  to  determine  the 
geographical  positions  of  the  principal  points  in  his  route ;  and,  in 
returning,  to  re-determini^  those  in  the  interior,  the  positions  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  accident  to  the  instruments  during  my 
journey,  were  unsatisfectory.  Extracts  fix)m  his  report  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Water  Witch  remained  at  Asuncion  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs  to  her  engine  and  wheels,  notmthstanding  those  so  recently 
put  upon  her  at  Montevideo. 

With  four  months'  rations  for  twenty-four  persons,  ten  tons  of 
coal,  and  one  and  a  half  cords  of  wood,  we  entered  the  Vermejo, 
May  22d,  1854. 

Expecting  to  find  the  river  and  adjacent  country  teeming  with 
animal  life,  I  thought  I  had  made  imnecessaiy  provision  for  food, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  What  may  be  the  resources  in  this  respect 
of  the  upper  and  middle  sections  of  the  Vermejo  I  can  not  say, 
but  up  to  the  point  of  our  ascen1>— one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles — ^there  was  little  game,  and  very  few  fish.  At  one  place 
only — ^the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary  stream,  which  I  afterward 
named  "  Acacia  Eiver" — we  saw  a  great  number  of  fish. 

The  scarcity  of  game  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  hordes  of  neigh- 
boring savages,  who  subsist  by  the  chase.  Their  skill  with  the 
bow  and  arrow  and  with  the  lance  is  extraordinary,  and  a  vast 
number  of  skins  of  various  animals  are  annually  sold  by  the  more 
civilized  of  them  at  Corrientes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Vermejo  is  marked  by  no  striking  peculiari- 
ties. Its. banks  are  low,  and  covered  with  a  stimted  scattering 
growth.  After  advancing  three  or  four  miles,  we  found,  on  either 
side,  an  older  formation,  and  fine  skirts  of  curupajma,  curupay, 
algarroba,  and  espinilla;'  while  beyond,  inland,  was  the  pampa, 
with  its  usual  characteristics  in  this  latitude — palms  and  grass. 
For  a  few  miles  the  river  maintains  a  width  of  from  one  to  three 
hundred  yards,  with  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet. 
Tortuous,  turbid,  confined  within  narrow  limits,  we  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  current,  so  far  from  being  ^^miiy  manso^^^  was  even  then, 
at  its  near  approach  to  low  water — and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
banks  it  had  little  more  to  fall — not  less  than  three  knots ;  it  would 
doubtless  reach-  at  some  places  from  four  to  five.  At  times  we 
found  it  impossible  to  stem  the  current,  or  avoid  being  carried 
down  with  it,  when  working  with  full  steam,  and  a  pressure  of 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  To  keep  out  of  it  was  an  ob- 
ject, and  when  this  was  impossible  we  only  advanced  by  the  aid 
of  a  line  made  fast  to  some  tree  ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  means  for  ascertaining  its  velocity,  it 
was  tested  on  two  occasions  by  selecting  suitable  ground,  meas- 
uring a  base  line  of  four  hundred  feet,  and  noting  the  time  in 
which  a  chip  cast  upon  the  waters  would  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  base  to  the  other.  They  agreed  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
making  the  current  three  sea-miles,  or  from  three  to  four  statute 
miles  an  hour ;  and,  judging  from  the  width,  uniform  depth,  and 
appearance  of  the  river  at  those  two  points,  I  believe  the  current 
was  there  weaker  than  in  many  other  places. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  more  minute  in  dwelling  upon  this  than 
its  importance  at  first  glance  would  seem  to  authorize ;  but  should 
the  Vermejo  become,  as  I  believe  it  very  soon  will,  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  West,  upon  a  proper  understanding  of 
its  currents  will  depend  the  success  of  the  first  enterprises  for  its 
navigation. 

It  would  weary  the  reader  to  follow  us  step  by  step  through 
the  thirty-two  days  of  perplexing,  toilsome^  duty  in  our  fruitless 
attempt  to  ascend  this  river  in  a  boat  with  the  power  of  the  Pil- 
comayo.  I  will  only  give  some  extracts  fix>m  my  journal  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  subject 
Each  morning  we  resumed  our  labors,  only  to  find  with  the  set- 
ting Sim  that  we  had  made  little  or  no  progress. 

"  May  27th.  Under  way  at  6  A.M.  Soon  came  to  anchor  to  get 
up  steam ;  unable  with  eighty  pounds  to  stem  the  current  At 
9i  had  made  two  miles ;  saw  a  few  *  patos  reales.'  Width  of  river 
from  one  to  three  hundred  yards.  On  either  side,  grass  and  mag- 
nificent lofly  palms.  This  palm  timber  is  in  demand  at  Corrien- 
tes,  and  it  could  easily  be  carried  down  on  rails.  Made  several 
inefiectual  efforts  to  round  a  bend,  with  eighty  pounds  of  steam. 
Our  little  boat  went,  crab-like,  against  the  banks  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  and  had  five  arms  of  the  starboard  wheel  broken ;  a 
vexatious  accident,  but  one  against  which  the  utmost  precaution 
will  not  guard  us  in  such  navigation  as  this.  Cut  from  an  algar- 
roba  on  the  right  bank  arms  for  the  broken  wheel.  This  wood, 
which  is  as  easily  cut,  split,  and  worked  as  Southern  pine,  is  very 
durable,  and  xmequaled,  even  in  its  green  state,  as  fuel  for  steam- 
ers. In  five  hours  the  arms  were  replaced,  and  we  were  again 
under  way. 
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"Anchored  at  sunset,  and  detennined  our  position  by  stars 
north  a!hd  south,  east  and  west.  Our  men  have  thus  far  fkiled  to 
catch  fish  with  the  seine  or  line.  Shot  five  pavos  del  monte — 
mountain  turkeys — a  delicious  bird.  Nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable, as  our  breakfast  for  some  days  has  been  hominy  and 
coffee,  and  our  dinner  pork  and  beans,  the  last  a  diet  of  which 
even  sailors  tire  when  forced  to  live  upon  it  for  many  days  con- 
secutively. 

"  29^i.  Creeping  along,  we  keep  as  piuch  as  possible  out  of  the 
current.  Banks  rise  abruptly  twenty -five  feet,  presenting  strata 
of  argillaceous  earth,  estuary  mud,  and  reddish  clay,  with  a  sur- 
face soil  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  Whenever  they  rise  to 
the  same  height,  the  formation  is  very  uniform.  Several  moimted 
Indians  have  presented  theinselves  on  the  right  bank.  They 
manifest  a  friendly  disposition,  and  say  they  belong  to  the  Tobas 
tribe.  They  are  fine-looting  men,  without  paint  or  covering -ex- 
cept a  piece  of  cloth  around  the  loins,  and  are  armed  with  bows, 
arrows,  and  lances.  They  subsist  by  the  chase  and  fishing,  and 
hold  ^me  communication  with  Corrientes,  where  they  dispose  of 
their  skins,  principally  those  of  the  jaguar,  deer,  and  nutria.  We 
gave  them  tobacco,  fish-hooks,  and  a  few  trinkets,  with  which  they 
were  pleased.  But,  much  to  our  astonishment,  the  steamer  seem- 
ed to  awaken  among  them  neither  fear  nor  curiosity. 

"  SOth.  Made  four  and  a  half  miles  this  day,  and  have  been 
compelled  to  stop  four  times  to  get  up  sufficient  steam  to  stem  the 
current.  We  started  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and 
as  soon  as  it  worked  down  to  eighty  we  were  obliged  to  anchor. 
Weather  cloudy,  with  rain  at  intervals. 

"  3l5^.  Eeached  Nacurutu,  a  small,  thickly-wooded  island,  rising 
thirty  feet  above  the  water.  A  good  channel  on  either  side,  the 
eastern  being  the  deeper.  In  nine  days  our  efforts  to  advance 
have  been  unflagging,  and  yet  we  have  made  but  thirty-five 
miles.  Saw  to-day  a  jaguar  on  the  banks,  but  he  escaped  before 
we  were  within  shooting  distance ;  also  a  few  motus  and  pavos  del 
monte.  We  have  made  two  and  a  half  miles ;  this  is  encourag- 
ing. I  am  disappointed  in  the  scarcity  of  flora,  animals,  and  birds. 
Anchored  for  the  night  near  the  island  in  a  heavy  rain,  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning." 

During  this  ascent  of  the  Vermejo  it  was  the  habit  of  the  offi- 
cers at  our  stoppages  to  "  get  up  steam"  to  go  on  shore  in  search 
of  specimens.    From  the  aspect  of  the  country  one  might  suppose 
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it  a  tolerable  field;  but  we  met  witb  poor  success.  We  saw  onlyl 
a  limited  number  of  the  small  partridge,  moving  always  in  paira — 
the  habit  also  of  the  larger  species,  of  which  there  were  veiy  few. 
It  is  probable  that  mauy  are  annually  destroyed  by  the  habit  the 
Indians  have  of  firing  the 'grass,  a  few  months  after  which  the 
pampas  present  the  appearance  of  fine  wheat-fields  in  May. 

^^June  L  Weather  misty.  Underway  at  6  A.M.;  at  10  A3L 
had  stopped  three  times  to  get  up  steam.  Channel  contracted 
somewhat  by  imbedded  drift-wood.  ^MTiile  .at  anchor  I  went 
ashore,  and^  passing  through  the  woods  that  skirted  the  banks^ 
found  myself  on  the  borders  of  the  pampa,  with  a  boimdless  ex* 
tension  of  palms — ^those  '  kings  among  grasses' — ^before  me." 

It  was  a  vast  temple  to  the  Living  God,  that  palm  forest,  with 
its  long  aisles  and  noble  colonnades ;  its  sjrmmetrical  columnar 
trunks  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  seventy  feet,  with  their 
feathery-foliaged  capitals.  The  plain  from  which  they  sprung 
was  unbroken  by  the  smallest  inequality  excei)t  the  conic^ 
structures  of  the  ant,  rising  some  three  or  four  feet  in  every  di- 
rection above  the  grass.  Though  this  fair  region  has  a  varied 
zoology,  and  is  the  domain  of  fierce  unsubjugated  nomads,  scarce 
the  buzz  of  an  insect  w^as  heard;  not  a  form  of  animated  life 
crossed  my  path.  Yet  the  whole  asjx^ct  of  nature  was  indescrib- 
ably cheerful.  There  were  pleasant  illusions,  too,  of  pictuivsque 
villages ;  for,  as  we  turned  from  the  palms  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  river,  marked  by  its  wooded  belt,  in  tlie  varying 
height  of  branching  trees  we  descried  houses,  pointed  roofs,  and 
miradores,  so  sharply  defined  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
them  unreal  What  a  crowning  glory  the  palm  forests  oflTer  to 
the  vegetable  system  of  this  basin  of  La  Plata !  The  varieties  seen 
by  us  in  the  last  few  months  would  furnish  supplies  of  nourishing 
farinaceous  foixl,  drink,  medicine,  arms,  lodging,  and  clothing,  to 
a  vast  population.  We  have  seen  them,  not  in  patches,  or  groves, 
or  park-like  groupings,  but  in  vast  forests,  extending  many  miles 
upon  the  rivers,  and  inland  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 

**  In  this  Yermcjo  pampa,  though  the  pahns  are  extraordinary 
in  size  and  beauty,  the  variety  in  the  species  is  apppareutly 
limited;  but,  owing  to  varied  professional  duties,  my  investiga- 
tions into  all  subjects  pertaining  to  natural  history  are  at  best 
superficial;  and  so  teeming  Ls  the  wealth  of  iinexploi'cd  nature  in 
La  Plata  that  each  department  would  furnish  a  study  for  years, 
or  for  a  long  ILTe. 
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"  The  position  of  the  Eio  Saco,  as  given  on  Descalzi's  map, 
near  the  Island  Nacarutu,  is  erroneous.  There  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  a  river  at  that  place.  Sixteen  miles  above  there  is  the 
dry  bed  of  a  very  small  stream,  which,  during  the  seasons  of  rain, 
may  be  a  river,  or  have  the  appearance  of  one,  for  the  waters  of 
the  Vermejo  would  back  into  it. 

"e/uwe  4iih.  Had  a  talk  with  a  group  of  Indians — ^men,  women, 
and  children.  In  stature  and  form  the  women  are  inferior  to  the 
men,  and  are  much  disfigured  by  tattooing,  which  is  their  prepara- 
tion for  marriage.  Some  of  .the  men  sported  old  cloth  jackets, 
picked  up  probably  in  their  trade  with  Coriientes,  but  the  women 
and  children  were  entirely  naked  except  a  piece  of  cloth  about 
the  middle.  They  had  a  few  sheep,  which'  they  drive  from  place 
to  place  as  they  move  their  toldos, 

"  10  A.M.  Anchored,  with  forty-five  pounds  of  steam,  unable 
to  stem  the  current;  though  not  exposed  to  its  strength,  we  had 
worked  down  fix)m  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Again  un- 
der way  at  11  5  A.M.,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
steam.  "Worked  down  to  forty-five ;  throttle  closed  as  much  as 
possible.  At  1  50,  under  way ;  in  twenty  minute^  at  anchor  for 
want  of  steam.  How  can  headway  be  made  at  this  rate  ?  Re- 
mained at  anchor  one  hour  and  a  half;  moved  twenty  minutes, 
making  each  time  from  two  to  four  hundred  yards,  and  now  and 
then  dashing  into  the  bank,  when  off  would  fly  from  two  to  four 
arms  of  the  wheels.  Hoping  for  better  times,  we  will  not  give  it 
up  yet.     *  Paciencia  y  mafiana!'* 

"  June  6ih.  Stopped  to  communicate  with  a  number  of  Tobas 
Indians,  who  appeared  on  the  banks,  mounted  on  fine  horses." 
The  cacique  "  de  Soi  Carui"  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  profound 
respect  by  the  whole  party.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket, 
scarlet  trowsers,  and  red  conical  cloth  cap,  measuring  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  having  on  its  front  a  brass  plate, 
with  the  motto  of  Rosas,  "  ilurien  los  salvages  Unitarios  r  (Death 
to  the  savage  Unitarians !)  I  sent  a  boat  for  him,  ajid  with  a  few 
attendants  he  came  on  board.  **  The  Tobas  live  in  .toldos,  which 
they  move  at  pleasure ;  for  they  possess  neither  cattle  nor  sheep, 
and  subsist  by  the  chase  and  fishing.  They  mentioned  a  tribe  of 
Indians  some  distance  west,  rarely  seen  by  the  white  man,  who 
have  the  hair  and  color  of  the  negro."t 

♦  "Patience  and  to-morrow!" — the  Spanish  core  for  all  ills  of  disappointment. 
t  At  Asuncion  I  was  informed  that  there  existed  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Parap^ay  a  tribe  of  caudated  savages. 
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Wliile  wooding,  I  pulled  ahead  a  short  distance  in  the  boat 
The  river  is  very  tortuous,  and  seems  to  have  undergone  great 
changes.  At  one  place  it  had  forraerly  coursed  in  a  semicircJe, 
cutting  into  the  left  bank^  while  a  point  of  land  from  the  opposite 
side  projected  a  considerable  distance  into  this  semicircular  bend, 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  stream  above.  The  action 
of  the  current  had  severed  this  neck  from  the  main  land,  and, 
leaving  the  curve  for  the  more  direct  course,  had  formed  shoals 
at  eiwih  end,  which,  with  accumulated  deposits,  had  in  time  joined 
the  island  to  the  opposite  main  land,  and  made  one  unbroken 
bank,  leaving  in  the  abandoned  bed  of  the  river  a  crescent-shapKl 
lake  of  clear  water.^ 

I  landed  near  two  Indians,  who  were  fishing.  They  manifest- 
ed no  alarm^  and  gave  me  some  nutria  skins,  which  they  called 
chtqimi,  I  offered  them  in  return  a  few  cigars,  the  only  thing  J 
had  with  me.  The  formation  of  the  banks  and  the  face  of  the 
country  are  unvarying,  so  far.  From  time  to  time  bodies  of 
mounted  Indians,  or  small  groups  engaged  in  fishing,  arc  seen. 

The  zoology  of  this'pampa  diflers  very  little  from  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  J^araguay.  We  have  seen  the  jaguar,  capibara, 
deer,  nutria,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  tracks  of  the  tapir.  The 
noise  of  our  high-pressure  engine  may  have  driven  some  animals 
into  the  interior,  but  I  think  the  scarcity  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
skill  and  activity  of  the  Indian  hunters,  and  the  traffic  in  skins 
carried  on  with  Corrientes.  The  alg^irroba  and  espiniUa  are 
abimdant  upon  the  banks,  but  the  flora — principally  creepers — 
offers  no  new  species. 

"13/A.  Another  party  of  mounted  Indians  were  seen  on  the 
right  l>ank.  They  resemble  physically  those  before  seen,  and  are 
indeed  of  the  same  tribe.  Heceived  an  invittttion  to  visit  their 
toldo,  distant  some  miles  from  the  river.  Three  officers  and  five 
men  accompanied  me,  and  after  a  trajnp  through  the  long  grass 
we  reached  their  habitations,  a  collection  of  hide  and  grass  sheds, 
closed  only  upon  the  south  side.  In  this  toldo  were  five  men, 
as  many  women,  and  ten  children.  The  women  were  prepar- 
ing the  scx;d  of  the  caraguataj,  an  important  item  of  food  with 
them-  It  resembles  parched  com,  and  is  not  a  bad  substitute 
when  roasted-    They  gave  us  fruit  of  the  algarroba  and  guayca- 

♦  Lyoirs  dcMicriptioti  of  the  cunre*  of  the  MissiMipju — "  PrindplcB  of  Geology,** 
p.  2VI — could  not  illustrate  more  tnilr  the  above  and  similRr  changes  in  tbo  Ver- 
mcjo  hud  it  been  designed  for  them* 
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nirembayu,  as  it  is  called  in  Guarami,  but  these  savages  call  Ht 
loquend.  They  reducfe  the  first  to  a  fibrous  powder,  and  find  it 
so  nutritious  that  it  will  alone  sustain  them  on  a  march  of  many 
days.  Mixed  with  the  meal  of  parched  com  it  makes  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food,  which  is  much  used  in  the  province  of  Santia- 
go. These  Indians  had  a  few  sheep  and  chickens ;  but  they  pre- 
fer horse-flesh  to  beef,  and  mules  to  either.  A  quantity  of  the 
former,  cut  in  long  .thin  slips,  was  hung  up  to  dry.  We  gave 
them  hatchets,  knives,  and  a  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  in  ex- 
change for  two  sheep  and  some  chickens.  The  former,  in  size 
and  quality,  were  fully  equal  to  any  I  had  seen  in  Buenos  Ayres 
or  Entre  Kios. 

"  All  the  women  wore  about  the  middle  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,, 
blue,  white,  and  red.  The  yam  is  spun  with  the  distaflf,  and  veiy 
well  done.  It  is  woVen  by  festening  the  warp  at  each  end  to  a 
stick,  and  confining  it  horizontally  by  four  others  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  woof  is  passed  between  the  threads  by  a  shuttle  of 
the  rudest  contrivance,  and  driven  into  its  place  by  the  blows  of  a 
flat  board.  Such  is  their  primitive  mode  of  making  what  appear- 
ed a  coarse  but  durable  article.  The  colors  Were  particularly 
bright 

"  One  mile  above  this  the  banks  rise  twenty-five  feet,  showing 
a  deep  stratum  of  ferruginous  clay,  and  a  sandy  loam. 

"  A  nest,  built  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  exposed  by  the 
caving  in  of  the  bank,  gave  us  a  curious  evidence  of  the  instinct 
and  intelligence  of  the  bee.  A  little  beyond  this  I  saw  a  vein  of 
small  fresh-water  fossil  shells,  Plariorbis,  in  a  stratum  of  sandy 
mould,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  imbedded  horizontally,  and 
projecting  fifteen  feet,  was  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  hollow,  and  much  worn  on  the  outer  side,  leaving  a 
shell  five  inches  thick.  It  lay  about  twenty  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, and  seventeen  above  the  level  of  the  river,  in  a  stratum  of 
sandy  clay.  It  was  so  hard  that  for  some  time  it  resisted  the  axe. 
Again  saw  three  other  imbedded  trees;  the  first  lying  horizon- 
tally in  dark  argillaceous  earth,  five  feet  from  the  surface ;  the 
second  standing  vertically;  and  the  third  twenty  feet  under 
ground,  lying  horizontally,  the  roots  projecting  from  the  banks. 

"19th.  Came  to  a  pass, 'a  narrow  rocky  reefj  iosca,  extending 
across  the  river,  having  on  it  a  depth  of  three  feet,  with  deep  wa- 
ter immediately  above  and  below. 

"  This,  I  presume,  is  the  *  Paso  da  Lurbi'  of  Descalzi^s  map, 
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for  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  his  description  of  it  than  any 
thing  I  have  seen,  although  it  does  not  correspond  in  position, 
which  is,  according  to  our  determination,  in  latitude  26'  12'  south, 
l<Higitude  59^  38'  west;  variation  10^  52'  east  Many  physical 
changes  have  doubtless  taken  place  since  Soria  s  descent  of  the 
Termejo  in  1826. 

''  23d.  While  wooding  the  vessel  I  pulled  ahead  and  saw  two 
Indians  fishing;  they  were* alarmed,  and  moved  off  when  they  saw 
us ;  but  I  reassured  them  by  calling  out  ^  Ami'jo  r  They  stopped, 
and  as  we  approached  one  of  them  said  piteously.  *  Mi  amigOj  mi 
maloJ*  I  administered  a  few  cigars,  which  had  an  instantaneous 
and  salutary  effect  upon  the  frame  and  nerves  of  the  poor  savage, 
who,  in  return,  insisted  upon  my  acceptance  of  two  large  cat-fish. 
In  their  trade  with  Corrientes  some  have  picked  up  a  few  words 
of  Spanish,  and  ^amigo^  would  probably  be  found,  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  safe  pass-word  with  them. 

"  They  exhibit  both  skill  and  ingenuity  in  their  modes  of  fish- 
ing. A  wattling  breakwater  is  extended  from  the  shore  for  about 
six  feet,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  current,  forming  a  small  space  of 
slack  water  below  it'  Here  the  fish  resort  to  avoid  the  current, 
and  are  caught  by  the  well-baited  hooks  of  the  Indians.  Again, 
they  shoot  them  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  generally  with  un- 
erring aim. 

"ifoy  24^.  Latitude  26^  10'  09''  south,  longitude  59*^  39'  08" 
west  Wc  have  ascended  the  river  by  its  course  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  geographical  miles;  the  aggregate  distance,  by  the 
various  points  of  observation,  of  which  there  were  nine,  being 
eighty-three,  and  in  a  right  line  seventy-six.  Having  persevered 
for  thirty-two  days,  at  an  average  of  less  than  four  miles  per  day, 
and  not  made  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  distance  I  anticipated 
in  this  time,  I  have  determined  to  return,  make  some  changes  in 
the  boat,  and  additions  to  the  steam  space  of  the  boilers;  their 
defects  being  the  cause  of  all  this  toil  and  disappointment  The 
failure  of  the  attempt,  and  the  experience  gained,  only  give  me 
confidence  in  the  practicability  of  ascending  this  river  with  a 
steamer  of  suitable  construction  and  ordinary  power. 

"  Though  there  may  be  sections  of  the  Vermejo  where  the  wa- 
ters on  either  side  expand  into  lagoons,  wherever  confined  by 
high  banks,  the  current  is  rapid,  and  those  expecting  to  navigate 
this  river  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  *  muy  vnanso^  of  Spanish 

*  I  am  a  friend,  I  am  sick ! 
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Americans,  an  expression  they  use  lightly  on  all  occasions.  Our 
dear-bought  experience  in  thirty  days'  work  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  navigation.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  they 
decrease  in  advancing;  for  it  can  flow  through  no  country  pre- 
senting a  more  unbroken  level  than  this. 

"  Our  examination  shows  a  current  from  8  to  8f  sea  miles  the 
hour,  or  fh)m  SJ  to  4J  statute  miles,  and  at  some  points  an  in- 
crease upon  this:  a  force  to  meet  which  the  defective  machinery 
of  our  little  boat  is  not  equal. 

"  We  have  advanced  some  distance  above  the  *  passes'  (the  *  Paso 
de  Lurbi'  and  *  Salta  de  Iso')  mentioned  by  Soria,  as  offering  the 
principal  and  only  obstacles  to  the  navigation  at  low  water.  The 
river  has  ceased  falling,  and  I  can  discover  no  trace  of  the  latter 
point,  and  but  a  &int  correspondence  with  his  description  of  the 
Paso  de  Lurbi,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  physical 
changes  constantly  going  on." 

The  least  depth  in  the  channel  was  three  feet;  and  the  esti- 
mated rise,  judging  firom  unmistakable  marks  on  banks  and 
trees,  was  ten.  The  season  of  least  water  is  July  and  August, 
which  continues  imtil  the  rains  of  November  in  the  region  of  its 
source  and  those  of  its  tributaries.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  any  data  relative  to  the  Vermejo,  therefore 
its  periodical  changes  beyond  what  I  actually  observed  are  un- 
known to  me ;  and  to  repeat  what  has  been  given  at  various  times 
as  positive  and  reliable  information  would  mislead  others  as  it  did 
me.  The  physical  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  occurring 
within  a  few  years  in  the  Parana,  "vvill  explain  those  of  the  Ver- 
mejo in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  simple  fact  of  its  having  wa- 
ter at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  two  and  a  half  feet  draught,  must 
set  at  rest  any  anxiety  about  its  rise  and  fall,  inasmuch  as  few 
would  care  to  navigate  it  with  a  greater  draught  were  its  depth 
twenty  feet  throughout.  The  advantage  gained  at  high  water 
would  be  a  slight  increased  width  of  the  channel,  which  would, 
however,  be  counteracted  by  the  increased  velocity  of  current;  at 
other  seasons  obstructions,  such  as  trees  fallen  or  imbedded  in  the 
bottom,  would  be  exposed  to  view. 

We  made  our  mark  at  the  point  of  return  by  felling  a  noble 
algarroba,  measuring  three  feet  through  the  stump,  from  which 
the  little  Pilcomayo  was  loaded  with  fuel  to  her  utmost  capacity, 
leaving  a  good  supply  for  the  next  party  of  explorers,  and  hoping 
it  would  be  our  own. 

17 
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On  the  25ih  we  commenoed  the  descent,  and  four  miles  below 
anchored  to  examine  a  small  tributary  stream  from  the  left,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded.  Accompanied  by  Bome  of  the  offi- 
cerSj  I  followed  the  bank  on  foot,  while  Lieutenant  Uenry,  with 
two  men  in  the  dingie,  entered  its  mouth.  The  current  was  there 
strong,  and  a  hundred  yards  beyond^  a  fall  of  about  three  feet  pre- 
sented itsell^  with  rapi^ls  extending  a  hundred  yards — a  foot  for 
every  ten.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  boat,  hearing  the  noise,  turned 
to  Mr.  Henry,  and  said  laughingly, ''  That  looks,  sir,  as  if  it  would 
stop  us/*  "It  will  take  more  than  that  to  stop  us,"  replied  the 
officer,  and  over  the  stern  he  sprang,  in  mud  and  water  to  the 
waist  The  men  followed  Lis  example,  and^  1  jy  great  exertion,  they 
drew  the  boat  up  the  little  cascade  and  through  the  rapids  into 
the  comparatively  still  water  beyond-  Mr.  Henry  again  took  the 
tiller,  the  bojrs  the  oars,  and  they  continued  the  ascent  for  a  mile 
or  two.  The  sluggish  current  above  the  rapids,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  this  stream  induced  the  belief  that  it  had  its  source 
in  some  neighboring  lagoon ;  that  it  was,  in  fact^  the  river  de* 
scribed  by  Coniejo  as  flowing  from  a  lake  five  miles  from  the  Ver- 
mejo.    The  water  was  limpid  and  sweet 

We  determined  to  return  in  the  boat,  thinking  the  pleasurable 
sensation  of  gliding  down  the  cascade  would  be  worth  a  capsize. 
On  both  banks  were  lai^  acacia  trees  in  fuD  blossom,  their 
branches  in  many  plac^cs  meeting  and  forming  a  bower  over  the 
water.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled  with  their  delicious 
perfume.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  scene  of  rich  beauty.  Gliding  be- 
yond this  lovely  avenue,  with  Mw  Henry,  oar  in  hand,  in  the 
stcni,  and  one  of  the  boys  in  the  bow,  we  dashed  into  the  rapids. 
The  little  craft  went  like  a  shot,  **  straight  on  end,"  and  in  an  in- 
stmt  we  were  pitching  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  down  the 
cascade.  The  boat  seemed  to  be  turning  **end  for  end."  Her 
bows  went  under,  but  in  another  moment  she  glided  gracefully 
into  the  current  beyond,  and  we  quickly  passed  into  the  Vermcjo, 
through  nimiberless  fish,  among  which  were  the  golden  dorado, 
leaping  and  dashing  about  as  if  defying  the  skiU  of  our  men,  who 
were  in  vain  trying  to  bait  a  mess.  They  were  dainty,  sensible 
dorados,  wisely  preferring  the  delicate  provision  brought  down 
from  Acacia  River,  as  I  shall  call  this  stream,  to  the  "  salt  grub'* 
of  the  Pileomayo,  After  some  hours  of  angling,  a  few  cat-fish 
alone  rewarded  our  patience  by  taking  to  the  iK>rk  baits. 

The  next  day  we  made  little  jirogress.    A  short  time  after  get- 
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ting  under  way,  the  bpat  became  unmanageable  and  was  carried 
by  the  force  of  the  current  against  a  snag,  from  which  she  was 
with  difficulty  extricated.  After  getting  off,  it  was  too  late  to 
fire  up,  and  I  determined  to  pass  the  hour  before  sunset  on  shore 
with  my  gun. 

Dr.  Carter  and  myself  started  off,  marking  the  point  of  our  de- 
parture from  the  bank  opposite  the  boat  by  what  we  considered 
easily  recognizable  objects ;  but  in  the  sameness  of  the  woods 
skirting  the  river,  not  found  again  so  readily  as  one  might  sup- 
pose. After  walking  some  distance,  occasionally  turning  to  mark 
the  starting-point — ^a  clump  of  lofty  trees — our  attention  was  at- . 
tracted  by  a  vast  number  of  birds  very  like  plover,  and  apparent- 
ly confining  their  movements  to  a  low  marshy  piece  of  ground 
some  distance  before  us.  We  forgot  starting-point  and  courses 
in  the  pleasurable  excitement  offered  by  this  shooting-ground. 
It  was  a  wild-goose  chase.  The  birds,  like  the  fish  of  Acacia 
Kiver,  were  too  wary  for  us.  At  last  we  looked  back  for  the 
clump  of  trees.  It  was  undistinguishable,  and  there  was  not  the 
smallest  object  to  indicate  our  position  or  that  of  the  boat.  By 
our  own  estimate  we  were  one  or  two  miles  from  the  river,  with 
grass  two  feet  high  to  tramp  through,  the  shades  of  night  upon 
us,  and  the  comforting  thought  of  savages  and  wild  beasts  for 
neighbors. 

When  we  reached  the  Vermejo  it  was  night,  and  no  Pilcomayo 
was  in  sight.  Wc  hailed.  The  sound  ran  along  the  river,  and 
Echo  answered  from  the  opposite  bank.  A  second  time  we 
shouted,  with  the  same  response.  The  doctof  and  myself  differed 
in  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the  boat.  Now  following  the  bank 
for  about  half  a  mile,  pitching  occasionally  over  ant-hills  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  with  which  the  pampa  was  covered,  we 
arrived  at  what  the  doctor  had  considered  the  point  of  our  depart- 
ure, but  no  Pilcomayo  was  there.  We  shouted  and  fired  our  guns. 
Again  that  provoking  Echo  responded.  Jaguars  and  Indians 
were  the  only  enemies  wc  feared,  but  they  were  formidable  ones, 
and  might  be  lurking  in  the  luxuriant  grass ;  and  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  the  report  of  our  guns  would  invite  or  deter  the 
approach  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  Chaco.  I  must  confess  that 
the  prospect  of  being,  within  the  next  hour,  the  supper  of  one  or 
prisoner  of  the  other  was  by  no  means  a  comforting  reflection. 
The  doctor  proposed  that  we  should  spend  the  night  among  the 
branches  of  the  algarroba;  but  not  caring  to  be  treed  like  a  coon. 
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I  preferred  a  ruiining  figbt^  and  kept  to  tlie  banks.  We  retrooeS 
I  our  steps,  passed  "  my  point,"  meeting  with  no  incident  more 
alarming  or  noteworthy  than  an  occaaional  tumble  over  the  ant- 
hilla.  Again  we  fired.  Hark !  the  one  howitzer  of  the  little 
steamer  replied,  fainter  and  more  distant  than  we  could  have  im- 
agined possible,  but  it  waa  cheering.  The  doctor  thought  his 
eyesight  better  than  mine,  and  proposed  to  lead,  while  I  was  to 
'keep  him  in  line  by  a  star  I  had  taken  as  the  direction  of  the  re- 
port. The  pilot  proved  an  indifferent  one,  for  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  a  pair  of  heels  above  the  sea  of  gra^s  showed  that  he 
had  pitched  over  an  anvhill.  I  again  became  the  guide,  and  an- 
other gun  from  the  boat  assured  me  that  we  were  in  the  right  di- 
rection.  We  came,  to  a  bend  in  the  river.  The  bank  was  high, 
and  densely  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Turning  it^  we  saw  the 
light  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  hailed  her. 

Officers  and  crew  were  anxious  for  our  safety,  and  a  detach-^ 
ment  was  about  starting  off  in  search.  They  had  burned  blue 
Hgbts  and  fired  small-amis  repeatedly ;  but  the  height  of  the 
banks  and  the  skirting  of  wood  had  hidden  the  first  and  deadened 
the  sound.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  our  adventures,  and 
joked  the  dwtor  unmercifully  for  his  **trec  proposition.'"  lie 
had  Ijcen  a  great  coon  hunter  down  in  Old  Virginia,  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  difficidties  of  the  siege,  and  thought  that  from 
such  a  leafy  fort  as  an  algarroba  a  garrison  of  two  men  might  bid 
defiance  to  the  jaguar  and  Indian  of  the  Chaco. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  were  moving  down 
stream,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  again  entered 
the  Paraguay.  In  t%venty  and  a  half  working  hours  we  had  de- 
Bccnded  the  distance  it  had  taken  thirty-two  days  to  ascend,  and, 
stopping  only  at  three  points  to  wood,  we  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
July  at  Asuncion. 

I  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  4th.  One  bottle  of  cheer  had 
been  kept  for  the  occasion.  It  was  passed  round,  and  *' Jack,*^ 
with  patriotic  promptitude,  responded  to  the  call  of  **A11  liKnds 
splice  the  main  brace/* 

We  made  the  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vermejo  to  Asuncion 
in  ninety -one  running  hours  against  a  current^  ascertained  to  he 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  sea  miles  an  hour.  In  both  rivers  we 
had  kept  out  of  the  currents  as  much  as  possible,  but  working  by 
night  the  l:>oat  was  doubtless  contending  with  that  of  the  Para- 
guay the  greater  part  of  the  time.    This  was  conclusive  evidence 
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that  tlie  Pilcomayo,  biid  m  sbe  wan,  had  made  from  four  to  four 
and  a  half  sea  miles  aa  hour ;  und  yet  in  the  Vermejo  we  could 
make  bo  headway  with  the  greatest  pressure  of  steam.  I  may 
then  justly  conclude  that  those  who  navigate  it  must  encoun- 
ter a  current  of  four  sea  rnlles  an  hour  in  those  parts  confined  be* 
tween  banks,  and  this,  too,  at  low  water* 

Ab<:)Ut  the  time  of  our  ascent  of  that  river,  some  American  and 
English  merchants  of  Bucuos  Ayrcs  entered  into  a  commercial 
enterprise.  They  intrusted  the  execution  of  some  preliminary  ar- 
rangements to  Mr.  Hickman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  and  energetic  in  all  transactions  relating  to 
trade.  Their  object  was  to  open  intercourse  with  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  the  Argentine  StatCvS  and  Bolivia  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Vermejo.  Accompanied  by  four  men  Mr.  Hickman  set  out 
by  land,  hoping  to  meet  us  at  the  town  of  Oran,  and  expecting 
from  my  party  facilities  and  aids  which  would  certainly  have  been 
rendered. 

His  purpose  was  to  inform  himself  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try accessible  by  this  river ;  to  construct  a  small  boat,  load  it  with 
samples  of  such  articles  as  might  enter  into  immediate  trade,  float 
down  the  river  to  Corrientcs,  and  thence  descend  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  reached  Oran,  built  his  boat  eighty  feet  in  length,  sixteen  feet 
beam,  and  five  feet  depth ;  loaded  her  with  hides,  wool,  chinchilla 
sldn.s,  specimens  of  copper  and  lead  ores,  and  left  Oran  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1855.  The  current  dashed  the  boat  against  the  bank 
near  the  point  called  Lima  Muerta,  about  twenty-fivc  leagues  be- 
low, where  he  was  detained  until  the  4th  of  April  to  repair  damages. 
He  died  on  the  6tli  of  May,  and  was  buried  near  the  old  "  reduc- 
tion'* of  San  Bernard.  The  boat  arrived  safely  at  Corrientes  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month.  According  to  a  journal  kept  on 
board,  she  was  under  way  two  handred  and  fifty  hours,  and  float- 
ed a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  This  would 
make  the  current  four  miles  an  hour.  The  most  intelligent  men 
of  this  party  were  of  the  opinion  that  steamers  of  three  feet  draught 
coidd  ascend  within  twenty  miles  of  Oran  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Having  to  cut  lumber  from  the  woods,  they  were  ten 
months  engaged  in  the  construction  of  this  boat  and  in  prepara- 
tions for  leaving  Oran, 

By  Mr.  Hickman^s  death  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  proba- 
bly lost  much  valuable  information  that  would  ha%^e  hastened  the 
development  of  trade  m  that  dii-cction.    But  the  time  is  only  post- 
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poncd  when  steamers  will  enter  Corrientes,  Eosario,  and  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  freighted  with  the  products  of  the  North  and  West,  a  ton 
for  every  ounce  that  now  finds  its  way  into  those  markets  for  for- 
eign shipment  To  effect  this,  however^  one  thing  is  essential : 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  river;  that  i%  free- 
dom from  obstacles  and  annoyances  arising  from  the  territorial 
differences  of  neighboring  nations.  As  to  the  Indians,  they  may 
become  valuable  aids  in  opening  this  new  avenue  of  trade. 

To  show  the  resources  of  the  country  accessible  by  the  Vcrme- 
jo,  and  the  immediate  trade  it  offers,  I  quote  from  an  interesting 
dispatch  of  Mr.  J.  W,  Dana,  our  minister  to  Bolivia,  addressed  to 
the  State  Department 

**  Tlio  whole  regron  of  oountiy  in  the  Yicinity  of  the  Vermcjo,  both  in  Bo- 
livia and  the  Argentine  States,  ineluding  the  cities  above  named  (Oran,  Ju- 
jny,  and  Salta)^  abounds  in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  produces  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  rice,  cocoa ;  and  tit  points  a  little  more  distant  the  al- 
paca is  fonnd  io  great  numbers.  The  Rio  Grande,  a  branch  of  the  Vermo- 
jo,  whicb  enters  it  a  little  below  Oran,  is  navigable  to  a  joint  forty  leagues 
distant  from  each  of  the  cities  Jujuy  and  Stilts  .,..,. 

**  Estimates  by  the  leading  merchants  in  variotu  part5  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  heretofore  obtained,  compared,  and  corrected,  one  by  another, 
indicate  the  smn  of  $5,000,000  as  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  im- 
ports. These  may  be  reclaased  as  follows :  Iron  and  steel,  all  that  is  used 
in  the  country  for  mining  and  other  purposes ;  large  quantities  of  brandy, 
wine,  and  ale ;  all  the  table*ser\'icc,  cutlery,  etc. ;  nearly  all  the  good  fur* 
riiture,  pianos,  for  which  there  h  a  very  great  demand  ;  carpetings  and  jm* 
|>er-hangings ;  jewelry,  watches,  etc. ;  a  large  C|uantity  of  our  coarse  brown 
and  blue  cotton  for  outer  clothing  in  warm  climates;  a  largo  quantity  of 
thick  heavy  baize,  from  England,  which  is  universally  used  for  the  Indiana 
and  lower  classes  in  the  high  ccW  regions ;  silks,  broad-clotlifs  and  all  the 
various  materials  for  male  and  female  dress  used  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Hats,  boots,  and  shoes  are  imported  to  some  extent,  but  they  are 
manufactured  here,  though  badly,  and  at  very  high  prices.  In  fact,  all  the 
necessaries  and  liixiurieii  of  a  civilized  society  are  brought  from  abroad,  ex- 
cept the  productions  of  the  soil 

"  The  exports  of  the  country,  a  scries  of  years  considered,  mu^t  of  course 
lie  regarded  aa  at  least  equal  to  the  imports.  These  (X)nsist  of  copper,  tin, 
silver  coined,  gold  coined,  cascarilla  and  Peruvian  bark ;  to  which  may  be 
added  a  small  quantity  of  wool.  Copper  mines  are  abundant  throughout 
Bolivia,  including  the  region  that  would  conveniently  centre  at  Sucre ;  hut, 
on  account  of  the  great  coat  of  transportation,  none  are  worked  except  those 
nearest  the  coast.     They  are  so  productive,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  prof- 
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iUble  busineas  wben  the  transportation  does  not  exceed  seventy-fiTre 
leagues*  The  same  cause*  distance  and  traiisportution,  opera  tea  upon  the 
mines  of  tin,  When  tin  is  high,  tbey  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
when  it  is  low,  the  works  are  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  ThoBe  which 
are  now  worked  are  chicly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Oran,  between  that 
and  Sucre.  The  most  productive  silvcK mines  arc  also  in  the  region  of 
Sucre,  or  properly  of  Potasi.  One  establishment  near  there  produced 
$360,000  iti  the  year  1856,  But  the  cost  of  machinery,  brought  from 
abroad  over  the  Andes  on  mules,  is  so  immense  that  most  of  the  mines  are 
worked  in  the  most  primitive  manner;  and,  consequently}  only  those  which 
are  very  rich  afford  a  remunerative  business.  As  an  ilkistration  I  will 
state  that  a  company  that  has  recently  introduced  European  machinery  is 
now  working  over  a  soeond  time  the  substance  from  which  the  silver  had 
been  previously  extracted ,  and  doing  so  at  great  profit.  If  facilities  were 
aflTorded  for  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  immensely  increase  the  pn)duction.*' 


CH2VPTER  XV. 

Visit  to  the  Frc^ident,— Boat-cniisc  up  the  Riachtiolo. — Victorin  Re|;:ia  or  Maia 
del  Agun* — Oranpe  Groves. — The  Plow,— Posia  Contaro. — San  Cosmi. — YtJitL 
— Ilndcnda  Yrishuguiu — Riicc  with  an  Ostrich, — Breaking  a  Ilorsc. — Troubles 
At  Asuadon.^ — Visit  to  the  President. — Consultation  with  Mr  Hopkins,— Return 
to  the  Govcramcnt-house, — Last  Intcnriew  with  his  Excellency, — The  Permit, 
^Correspondence  with  Mr,  Falcon. — Council  jit  Tleod-^juartcrs. — Americans  on 
honnl,  deficcnding  the  River, — The  Kavy  heaves  in  Sight. — Passing  the  Admir- 
al.— The  President's  Indignation  and  the  Serainario. — The  Treaty, — Mr,  Fal- 
con'* extraordinary  Letter. — ^Fabo  Charges  in  iho  President's  Message. — ^The 
French  Colony,— The  Brazilian  Squadron. — Outrage  committed  u|Jon  the  Water 
Wlteh.^— What  our  Policy  with  South  Anaericao  States  should  be. 

I  NOW  remained  at  Asuncion  merely  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  altera tioii.'*  of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  to  bring  up 
a  fair  copy  of  parts  of  the  work  of  the  expedition,  to  be  sent  to 
ibo  Navy  Department.  The  latter  duty  was  assigned  to  Lieutcn- 
anta  Murdaugh  and  Henry,  and  the  former  to  Engineers  Stump 
and  Taylor,  who  furnished  a  plan  for  the  proposed  changes. 
Lieutenant  Welsh  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
neuralgia,  aggravated  by  exposure  in  the  Vermejo;  and  his  gen- 
eral health  was  so  much  impaired  thai  I  felt  reluctantly  obliged 
to  dispense  with  liis  services,  and  gave  him  orders  to  return 
home,  1  then  determined  to  proceed  to  Corrientes,  with  the  \^ew 
of  examining  the  northern  and  western  pails  of  the  province,  and 
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to  obtdn  the  aid  of  a  machinist  for  some  repairs  needed  by  tlie 
Water  Witch. 

I  was  going  to  a  state  for  which  the  President  of  Paraguay  had 
BO  friendly  feelings ;  but  in  my  visit  of  leave  the  manner  of  his 
Excellency  was  not  only  civil,  but  actually  approached  to  cordial- 
ity. He  desired  me  to  call  upon  the  government,  without  reserve, 
for  any  aid  needed  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  small  steamer,  and 
to  remember  that  my  requests  would  always  meet  with  a  favor- 
able reception.  So  entirely  did  be  relax  from  his  usual  reserve 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  and  taking 
my  hand,  expressed  himself  kindly  for  my  success  and  speedy 
return. 

Arriving  at  Corrientes,  I  called  on  Governor  Pujol,  who  met 
frankly  my  request  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  said 
he  would  have  orders  issued  from  the  postal  department  to  afford 
every  assistance.  In  the  Argentine  States,  as  in  Paraguay,  postaa 
(post-houses)  are  e-stabEsbed  at  distances  of  one,  two,  or  three 
leagues  throughout  the  country,  and  a  suflicicnt  number  of  extra 
horses  are  kept  at  them  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  occur. 
The  traveler  will  always  find  his  movements  expedited  by  adding 
a  few  pennies  t^:)  the  usual  charge  per  league ;  for  tlie  master  of 
the  post  has  generally  some  good  animals,  his  private  property, 
while  those  of  the  government  are  often  so  much  broken  down 
that  I  was  compelled,  at  times,  to  turn  my  horse  upon  the  road, 
and  procure  another  from  the  nearest  house. 

Wishing  to  see  the  country  adjacent  to  the  river  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  with  the  hope  of  adding  something  new  to  our 
collections,  I  determined  to  malie  a  little  boat-cruise  up  the  Ria- 
chuelo,  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  interior  and  empties  into  the 
Parana  nine  miles  below  Corrientes.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing some  rare  birds,  and  in  seeing— what  alone  would  have  repaid 
for  a  longer  journey — the  "  queen  of  the  nymphseaceie'*  upon  its 
native  waters.  Extensive  shallow  lagoons,  pure  mid  lirajjid,  were 
gemmed  with  islands  of  the  **  Victoria  Eegia,''  or  *'  mais  del  agua" 
(com  of  the  water),  as  it  is  called  in  the  country ;  for  it  is  not 
only  the  queen  of  the  floral  tribes,  but  ministers  to  the  necessities 
of  maiL  Its  seeds,  whicli  are  ahoui  the  size  of  largo  buck*shot, 
consist  of  a  thin  shell  inclosing  a  white  me^ly  substance.  They 
are  gathered  by  the  Corrientinos  and  pounded  into  meal,  from 
which  they  make  exc>ellent  and  nutritious  bread.  I  procured  a 
quantity,  and  sent  them  carefully  sealed  to  the  Navy  Department 
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I  did  not  perhaps  sec  the  *^  rcgia''  in  all  its  glory,  for  the  season 
of  full  flower,  May  and  June,  had  passed ;  but  it  was  still  budding 
and  blooming  in  sufficient  perfection  to  delight  the  eye,  A  plant, 
with  some  of  its  native  soil  and  water,  was  placed  in  a  cask,  but 
with  all  my  care  it  died.  *What  infinite  study  is  found  in  its 
leaves — ^those  great  pages  of  Nature^s  book  I  I  never  wearied  in 
examining  their  mechanism.  Here,  spreading  over  the  lagoons, 
they  looked  as  if  they  would  bear  the  weight  of  men,  and  were 
covered  at  all  times  after  dawn  with  mjrriads  of  water-fowl,  glean- 
ing the  *^  corn,'^  unless  anticipated  by  the  natives.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  this  plant  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  its  discoverer,  while 
exploring  the  river  Berbice  in  1837,  renders  unnecessary  any  de- 
script  ion  from  me  of  the  *'  mais  del  agua"  of  the  Riachuelo  of  Cor- 
rientea  The  regia  of  the  former  is  of  superior  size  to  that  of  the 
latter  place,* 

I  frequently  left  the  boat  and  walked  over  the  neighboring 
country.  The  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam,  covered  with  fine  grass. 
The  sod  had  in  many  places  perhaps  never  been  turned,  but  where 
attempts  at  cultivation  had  been  made,  the  product  of  com  and 
tobacco  was  excellent 

The  orange-groves  were  generally  neglected.  I  must  except, 
however,  a  superb  orchard  of  six  thousand  trees,  one  lialf  of 
which,  too  young  for  bearing,  were  growing  vigorously,  while 
three  thousand  were  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  golden 
fruit,  and  yielded  an  income,  I  was  told,  of  $2500  jx-r  annimi. 
These  oranges  are  inferior  to  those  of  Paraguaj^  Indeed,  those 
grown  on  the  Parana,  east  of  the  capital,  are  not  so  fine  as  the 
fruit  of  the  opposite  shores. 

•  ScliomburRk  Buys :  **  Tho  leaf,  on  ita  sorface,  k  of  a  bripfht  Rreen,  in  form 
orbtctikks  M-ith  this  exception,  op|>osite  it«  axiS|  where  it  w  sHj^htly  bent  in:  ita 
dtiUDCtcr  meosizred  from  five  to  six  feet :  oround  the  mnrgin  extended  n  rim  nbout 
three  to  five  inches  high:  oti  tho  int^ide  light  i^rccn,  like  the  surface  of  the  leaf; 
on  the  oatuido,  like  the  lenrs  lower  part,  of  a  bright  crimson.^  The  «tetn  of  the 
flower  is  an  inch  thick  ncAr  the  calyx»  and  ib  studded  with  sharp  clnstic  pnckks 
About  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  lonpth,  .  .  .  .  The  diameter  of  tho  calyx  is 
twelve  or  thirteen  incbes;  on  it  rests  the  iniiimificont  flower,  which,  when  fully 
develop<»d,  covers  completely  the  cnlyx  with  its  hundred  petals.  When  it  first 
openK,  it  ia  white,  with  pink  in  the  middle^  which  fijjrciids  over  tho  whole  flower 
tlte  more  it  advances  in  afje*  and  it  is  frenorally  found  the  next  day  of  a  pink  color ; 
Afi  if  «i  enhance  its  beauty,  it  Is  sweet-scented;  and^  like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  pos- 
toMCs  ft  fieehy  dusk,  and  petals  and  stamens  pms  crndually  into  each  other,  and 
many  {wULloid  leaves  may  be  observed  which  have  vestiges  of  an  anther.'* 

)  Tbd  Mlor  of  thoitt  I  utw  w«a  very  much  the  ume  on  both  Kide^,  ft  UgUt  grccu ;  and  tho  iIbq  four 
Ibel  la  dliiu<i«r« 
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Civil  wars  liave  so  desolated  tLis  part  of  the  pTOvince  and  so 
dimiDished  the  cattle  that  now  the  orange-groves  form  the  princi- 
pal source  of  income  to  landed  proprietors.  They  require  little 
attention,  and  a  ready  sale  is  afforded  by  the  fruit*vessels  that  ply 
np  and  down  the  river  As  the  best  estancias  are  generally 
owned  by  wealthy  individuals  residing  at  the  capital^  their  only 
buildings  arc  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  capitazes  or  herdsmen. 
At  these  or  in  some  abandoned  hut  we  generally  slept^  spending 
the  days  in  seeking  ornithological  or  botanical  specimens,  and 
taking  our  meals  wherever  chance  found  us. 

In  our  wanderings  we  came  to  the  land  of  an  industrious  French 
immigrant^  who,  with  a  large  famUy,  had  established  himself  on 
the  Parana  He  was  breaking  up  his  ground  with  a  modem 
plow  after  the  most  approved  system ;  and^  from  the  appearance 
of  the  rich,  dark  soil,  his  labors  were  probably  well  remunerated 
by  the  return  crops.  From  this  farm  we  passed  to  that  of  a  na* 
tivCj  who  was  standing  lazily  looking  on,  while  a  boy  with  a  fine 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wooden  plow,  probably  such  as  was  used  in 
the  days  of  the  Conquest,  was  scratching  the  surface  of  a  piece  of 
ground  about  fifty  yards  square. 

**  Did  you  see  my  neighbor  plowing?**  asked  the  Corrientino. 

'*Yes." 

lie  broke  into  a  long,  loud  laugh*  "  Wliat  a  plow !  Ha  1  ha ! 
na  I  that  fool  of  a  Frenchman  1  He's  crazy,  sir !  Why,  sir,  he  is 
opening  the  ground  as  wide  as  the  streets  of  the  capital  !'* 

The  Frenchman's  crops  will,  I  presume,  prove  an  unanswerable 
argument  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  plows,  and  turn  the  laugh 
against  his  neighbor. 

The  Riachuelo  did  not  extend  fer  into  the  interior;  but  in  fol- 
lowing its  course  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  part  of  the  province  south 
of  the  capital,  much  better  adapted  to  agriculture  than  that  bor- 
dering the  Parana,  cast  of  it  Population  is  alone  wanting  here,  as 
in  all  parts  of  the  Confederation.  What  homes  these  expanded 
plains  and  the  delicious  climate  offer  to  immigrants!  What  a 
percentage  on  labor  and  capital  might  be  drawn  from  these  fertile 
Wastes! 

We  returned  to  Corrientes ;  and  with  our  saddle-bags  (aJ/orjas) 
packed  with  tea,  sugar,  bread,  and  a  little  caiia,  recommended  as 
*' cooling  in  summer  and  warming  in  winter,"  were  soon  equip- 
ped for  a  longer  journey  in  the  interior* 

Upon  a  fine  September  morning,  the  doctor  and  mysel£  mount- 
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iDg  our  rather  sorry  horses,  started  eastward,  seeking  science  and 
adventtire.  Our  fi.rst  stopping  •  place  was  Posta  Contaro,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  where  we  were  kindly  welcomed, 
refreshed  with  supper  of  "  asado"  and  nundioca,  and,  after  cigars, 
made  quite  members  of  the  family  by  having  our  hammocks 
slung  up  in  the  same  room  with  the  master  of  the  post,  his  wife, 
three  other  women^  and  five  chUdren ;  one  of  these  an  infant,  who 
entertained  ns  during  the  niglit  with  Si>los  and  snatches  of  song 
that  indicated  good  lungs.  These  poor  people  did  their  best  to 
accommodate  us,  for  this  little  adobe  house  had  but  one  room, 
with  a  couple  of  benches,  two  chairs,  and  a  rickety  table  for  its 
furniture*  Surrounding  it  was  an  inclosurc  with  a  few  rows  of 
corn,  mandioca,  and  tobacco. 

The  following  day  we  reached  San  Cosrai,  and,  by  the  activity 
of  the  Juiz'  de  Paz^  were  assigned  an  empty  room,  which  was 
transfonned  into  a  cheerj^,  comfortable  apartment  by  the  tbonght- 
ful  kindness  of  a  lad}^,  SeQora  Ciisales,  to  whom  we  had  lettei's  of 
introduction.  Two  cots,  tables,  and  chairs  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance, followed  by  what  we  could  not  have  expected,  meals  at 
stated  hours.  These  consisted  of  beef,  bread,  chickens,  eggs,  and, 
what  was  really  a  luxur}'',  snowy  table-linen  with  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  all  temptingly  clean.  The  hospitality  of  this  place  was 
repeated  wherever  we  traveled  in  the  Argentine  States,  and  nev* 
er  limited  but  by  the  means  of  our  entertainers.  San  Cosmi  has 
about  four  hundred  inhfibitiints,  with  a  plaza,  around  which  stand 
the  church  and  the  best  dwellings.  The  latter  are  generally  adobe 
houses  of  one  story,  either  tiled  or  thatched.  From  a  hedge  in 
this  i!  -  '  hood  I  procured  the  silk  of  a  small  black  spider, 
long,  <  »  'ly  fin^i  find  yet  so  strong  that,  as  I  wound  it  upon 
a  card,  the  branches  of  the  hedge  would  bend  without  breaking 
the  web. 

Our  next  ride  was  to  Ytati,  a  village  of  several  hundred  inhab- 
itants, twenty  miles  from  San  Coami,  and  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
age of  ttle  Parana,  of  which  it  cojnmands  an  extended  view.  We 
went  first  to  the  house  of  the  Juiz  de  Paz,  whose  pretty  young 
wife  received  us  with  all  the  tact  and  ease  innate  to  the  women 
6f  that  country,  however  humble  their  position.  She  chatted 
without  embarrassment,  and^  probably  discovering  from  our  hun- 
gry faces  that  we  had  fasted  for  twelve  hours,  soon  busied  herself 
earnestly  in  preparing  a  supper  which,  to  my  surprise,  comprised 
not  ordy  beef,  chickens,  and  honey,  but  cow's  milk  and  tea.    The 
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last  was  a  delicate  attention  that  we  appreciated,  A  native  of  the 
capital,  the  senora  had  perhaps  there  learned  that  this  was  the  fii- 
vorite  evening  beverage  of  foreigners.  The  pla^a  and  its  adobe 
houses  were,  in  this  place,  overshadowed  by  an  old  Jesuitic  church, 
then  dilapidated,  but  which  was  about  to  undergo  repairs  that  will 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  province. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  thus  far — forty  miles  cast  of  tlie 
city  of  Corricntes — was  singular  but  picturesque,  and  needs  but 
dwellings  and  culture  to  make  it  extremely  beautifuL  It  waa  not 
low  or  level,  but  broken^  by  verdant  lomas  (hillocks)  and  gentle 
undulations,  intersected  by  lakes,  some  insulated^  others  connected 
by  miniature  straits.  These  lakes  were  covered  with  myriads  of 
water-fowl,  and,  as  we  looked  back  upon  them  from  some  ridge 
of  land,  their  waters  sparkled  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  birds  sport- 
ed its  if  alive  to  the  beauty  and  security  of  haunts  rarely  or  never 
invaded  by  man. 

Civil  Wiirs  have  desolated  this  land.  Hedges  alone  marked  the 
inclosurcs  where  once  stood  the  buildings  of  a  now  abandoned 
estancia.  The  soil  was  rich  and  light;  the  com  and  tobacco  in 
quality  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  Paraguay ;  and  the  jrield^  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  cultivated,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  adaptation  for  such  produce,  I  thought  the  pastures  of  the  fo- 
mas  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  tlian  of  homed  cattle. 

A  visit  to  the  Hacienda  Yrisbuqua,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Ytati,  enabled  me  to  see  the  management  of  one  of  the  largest 
grazing  estates  in  the  province,  its  owner,  Don  Anjel  Bedo>^a,  hav- 
ing given  us  letters  to  his  capitaz.  In  approaching  it,  the  low- 
lands were  much  under  water,  but  the  geneml  appearance  of  the 
country  was  iinpmved.  The  dwellings  were  placed  upon  the  lo- 
maa,  above  the  influence  of  inundation,  and,  though  few  and  far 
between,  were  substantially  built  either  of  burned  brick  and  tiled, 
or  of  adobe  and  roofed  with  palm.  There  was  no  cultivation ;  but 
the  pastures  were  fine,  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  superior  in 
numlier  and  size  to  any  yet  seen  in  Corrientes ;  and  the  growth 
of  algarrr>ba  and  espinilhi,  the  only  woods  there  of  any  value, 
abundant,  A  hacienda,  or  grazing  farm,*  embraces  generally  an 
area  of  six  miles  square,  with  about  6000  head  of  cattle,  500 
sheep,  and  a  few  hundred  horses.  Although  a  great  proportion 
of  the  land  seemed  to  t>e  not  only  arable,  but  of  superior  quality, 

♦  A  hof  icncla  is  exclnsively  n  praring  farm,  while  on  an  estaDcia  cultirntion  U 
combiniiMl  with  grrtzinp. 
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we  did  not  observe  on  one  of  them  a  yard  square  under  culture ; 
not  even  a  garden  around  the  dwelling  of  the  capitaz. 

In  riding  over  the  property  of  Don  Anjel  I  had  quite  a  novel 
amusement.  An  ostrich  crossed  my  path,  and,  as  I  was  well 
mounted,  with  an  extended  plain  before  me,  I  determined  to  try 
its  speed  with  that  of  my  horse.  I  kept  up  the  chase  for  more 
than  a  mile,  when  I  abandoned  the  pursuit;  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  ostrich  "  had  the  heels"  of  the  horse. 

Mares  were  not  worth  more  than  fifty  cents  a  head,  there  being 
an  absurd  prejudice  against  their  use,  even  as  beasts  of  burden; 
and  a  man  mounted  on  one  would  create  as  great  a  sensation  and 
excite  as  much  ridicule  as  a  dandy  upon  a  donkey  in  one  of  our 
thoroughfares  of  &shion.  They  are  kept  for  breeding,  and  the  in- 
crease is  so  enormous  that  they  are  slaughtered  by  himdreda, 
iherely  for  their  hides  and  grease,  the  latter  being  esteemed,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  beef's  tallow.  The  hair  is  worth  about 
one  dollar  fifty  cents  the  aroba,  or  six  cents  the  pound;  and 
large  herds  are  driven  into  corrals  exclusively  for  the  shearing. 
A  mounted  gaucho  throws  the  lasso  over  the  neck ;  another  on 
foot  secures  the  hind  legs,  when  the  mare  is  brought  to  the  ground ; 
a  third  seizes  the  mane,  a  fourth  the  tail ;  and  thus,  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time,  the  poor  animal  is  despoiled. 

We  also  witnessed  the  "  breaking"  of  saddle-horses  and  milch 
cows,  the  latter  by  no  means  a  common  operation ;  for  few  things 
are  less  cared  for  than  milk  by  the  natives  of  La  Plata. 

A  wild  horse  is  taken,  by  lasso,  from  a  troop  in  the  corral,  to  a 
post  where,  with  his  head  closely  confined,  he  is  left  for  some 
hours  kicking  and  pitching.  To  accustom  him  to  the  touch,  the 
domador  (horse-breaker)  from  time  to  time  throws  a  lasso  about 
his  legs,  which  so  maddens  the  animal  that  his  struggles  become 
frightful,  and  end  in  his  falling  exhausted  upon  the  ground.  The 
guacho  then  bridles  him,  and,  as  the  horse  regains  his  feet,  puts 
on  the  "  recado,"  while  another  releases  his  head  and  springs  upon 
his  back.  This  is  all  the  work  of  an  instant  Now  the  battle  be- 
tween rider  and  animal  begins.  The  latter  plunges,  pitches,  and 
rears,  but  in  vain.  There  is  no  unhorsing  the  domador,  who 
dashes  on  at  full  speed,  whipping  and  spurring  until,  completely 
subdued,  the  horse  is  brought  back  to  the  post,  to  be  exercised 
in  the  same  way  the  following  day,  and  again  and  again,  until  he 
is  pronounced  muy  manso,  broken,  but  rarely  gentle. 

The  cow  is  caught  and  thrown  down  by  the  lasso,  when  a  wom- 
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an  tnimples  upon  the  udder  to  cause  a  discharge  of  milk.  The 
animal  is  then  led  to  a  post,  where  she  is  bound  head  and  legs 
while  the  milking  goes  on.  In  a  few  dajs  she  is  sxifficiently 
tamed  to  be  classed  among  domestic  animals. 

On  returning  to  Ytati  I  found  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Powell 
requesting  my  presence  in  Asuncion,  where  a  serious  difficulty  had 
arisen  between  the  United  States  Consul  and  President  Lopez, 

This  controversy  had  passed  through  many  phases  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  capital^  and  I  have  no  idea  of  entering  into  details, 
farther  than  to  state  that  the  immediate  cause  of  its  outbursting, 
at  that  particular  time,  was  an  assault  made  by  a  soldier  on  the 
person  'of  the  brother  of  Mr.  Ilopkins  while  riding  with  a  lady, 
also  a  foreigner.  The  man  was  driving  cattle  to  the  city,  and  on 
being  met  or  overtaken  by  the  riding  party  the  herd  was  dis* 
pcrsed  into  the  woods. 

There  was  no  personal  injury  to  the  lady  or  gentleman,  but  the 
insult  was  to  be  considered,  and  justly  made  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint. In  other  countries  it  coidd  have  been  settled  without  be- 
ing a  governraeut  aflair ;  but  here  the  President,  as  I  have  before 
so  often  stated,  is  the  law,  judiciary,  and,  de/actOj  head  of  all  things. 

President  Lopez  took  exception  to  the  language  in  which  the 
complaint  was  made.  A  paper  war  ensued ;  crimination  followed 
recrimination.  The  consular  cxcquaiar  was  revoked,  and  the 
wrath  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  was  agent.  They  had 
been  permitted  to  occupy  the  quartel  of  San  Antonio;  had  im- 
proved the  grounds,  purchased  some  adjoining  lands,  erected  a 
saw-mill^  and  established  a  cigar-factory.  They  were  now  forced 
to  give  up  the  quartel  The  controversy  waxed  hotter  and  hot* 
ter.  Decrees  or  handos  intended  to  embarrass  their  operations 
were  issued,  and  at  last  the  cigar-factory  was  closed,  thereby  vir- 
tually closing  the  business  of  the  company  in  Paraguay.  I  give  a 
few  of  the  handos^  which,  though  applied  to  all  foreigners,  were  at 
this  time  issued  for  the  special  embarrassment  of  the  Americans. 

**  L  No  flervant  shall  engage  in  the  service  of  a  foreigner  without  a  writ- 
ten agreement  or  notification  given  and  approved  by  the  government,  as  to 
the  amount  of  wages.  * 

"  %  All  meetings  of  foreigners,  except  for  the  ostensible  object  of  vUifc- 
ing  and  innocent  diversion,  are  forbidden,  by  day  and  by  night, 

**  3,  All  foreigners  must  take  out  a  liccase  to  cBgoge  in  any  oommeroial 
or  industrial    ursuit.*' 
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This  last  article  was  reasonable ;  but  the  company,  thougli  gor 
ing  on  for  a  year,  had  not  before  been  required  to  take  out  a  li- 
cense, and  when  Mr.  Hopkins  made  an  application  for  it,  in  the  - 
character  of  "  general  agent,"  having  paid  sixteen  dollars  for  the 
stamped  paper,  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  his  being  "  gen- 
eral agent."  This  title  was  objectionable  to  the  government,  and 
woidd  not  be  recognized.  He  must  apply  as  "  agent,"  without 
the  "general." 

I  am  to  this  day  mystified  by  this  phase  of  the  difficulty.  There 
was  but  one  General  in  Paraguay,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  title  of  the  "  General 
Agent"  reflected  upon  the  head  of  the  military  arm  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  neither  do  I  see  why  it  should  not  have  been  relinquished. 
There  were  other  petty  annoyances,  seemingly  of  a  general  bear- 
ing, but  in  fact  aimed  at  the  American  Company. 

Affiurs  had  reached  this  crisis  when  I  arrived  at  Asuncion,  and 
found  Mr.  Hopkins  determined,  by  reason  of  the  course  of  the 
government,  to  leave  the  country  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany and  such  of  their  effects  as  could  be  conveniently  removed. 

To  show  my  course  in  this  controversy,  and  the  part  I  took  to- 
ward effecting  a  restoration  of  the  former  state  of  things,  to  enable 
the  company  to  proceed  with  its  operations,  I  shall  quote  from 
my  journal : 

"  SepU  2lst,  1854.  This  morning,  at  9  A.M.,  I  called  on  Presi- 
dent Lopez ;  was  courteously  received,  and  discussed  the  difficulty 
between  the  government  and  Mr.  Hopkins  at  some  length.  The 
President  said  the  soldier  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  in- 
fliction of  three  hundred  stripes  in  "  running  the  gauntlet"  through 
die  regiment  to  which  he  was  attached.  He  complained  of  the 
intemperate  language  of  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was,  he  said,  insulting 
to  him,  and  he  had  in  consequence  withdrawn  his  exequatur. 

**  I  desired  to  be  informed  if  the  American  Company  would  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  its  operations  under  a  guarantee  of  protection. 
He  assured  me  that  it  would,  and  that  it  should  receive  every 
protection  enjoyed  by  other  business  associations,  whether  foreign 
or  native ;  but  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Hopkins,  was  personally  ob- 
noxious to  him,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  his  engaging  in  any 
business  in  the  country. 

"  I  informed  him  that  other  Americans  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany had  complained  to  me. of  insulting  remarks  made  to  them 
since  that  occurrence,  even  by  officials ;  and  said,  *  I  wish  to  know, 
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Sir,  if,  in  the  event  of  their  remaimng,  they  will  be  treated  person- 
ally with  respect,  and  shielded  from  the  possible  recurrence  of  in- 
tsult  or  indignities.*     He  replied,  *  They  shall/ 

"  I  met  Mr,  Hopkins  by  appointment,  and  informed  him  of  the 
result  of  my  interview  with  the  President.  He  then  informed  me 
that  the  business  of  the  company  had  been  broken  np  by  the  ac* 
tioa  of  the  government,  regardl^a  of  all  pre-existing  contracts; 
and  that  he  should  hold  it  responsible  for  tiie  damages,  lool 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rec- 
lamation ;  that,  under  these  circumstances^  he  wished,  \vith  the , 
company,  to  withdraw  from  Paraguay,  but  that  no  trading  vessel^ 
would  take  them,  the  master  fearing  that  the  mlium  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  government  would  be  visited  on  thena. 

"  I  replied,  *  I  will  sec  the  President,  and  if  no  arrangement 
can  be  made  for  your  leaving  the  country  by  a  trading  vessel,  I 
will  receive  the  members  of  the  company  and  their  cflects  on 
board  the  Water  Witch,  and  convey  them  to  Corrientes' — this 
being  the  point  at  which  he  wished  to  establish  them. 

"  I  called  again  at  the  goveniment-housc,  stated  to  the  Preai- 
dent  the  apprehensions  of  Mr,  Hopkins,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  allow  the  Captain  of  the  Port  to  procure  a  vessel,  which 
would  at  once  set  at  rest  the  fears  of  any  shipmaster  as  to  the 
consequences  of  receiving  the  Americans.  He  said,  'This  shall { 
be  done.'  *  Now,  Sir,'  I  asked,  *  w^hat  forms  must  be  complied 
with  to  enable  the  company  to  leave  Paraguay  with  their  prop- 
erty?' He  replied,  *They  will  simply  be  required  to  procure  I 
passports,  and  a  "  permit^*  from  the  custom-house  for  the  shipment 
of  their  ettects  and  merchandise,  all  of  which  they  arc  at  liberty 
to  take  with  them,  paying  the  export  duty  on  such  articles  as  are 
products  of  the  country/  They  had  about  eight  hundred  arobas 
of  superior  tobacco. 

**  A  vessel  was  engaged,  passports  obtained,  and  I  concluded 
that  all  was  satisfactorily  arranged  for  the  departure  of  the  com- 
pany, when  one  of  its  membei-s  came  on  board  the  Water  Witch 
and  complained  of  fresh  insults  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 

**  Again  I  called  on  the  President.  It  was  my  last  interview 
with  his  Excellency.  I  reminded  him  of  the  assurances  he  had 
^ven  me  as  to  the  personal  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany, and  stated  the  new  complaint,  informing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  in  decided  but  courteous  language,  that  my  duty  obUged 
me  to  wateh  over  the  rights  of  American  citizens  wherever  I 
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should  meet  them  abroad.  The  Chief  of  Pplice  was  summoned, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  announced  as  waiting  the  orders  of 
his  Excellency.  He  was  directed  to  enter.  The  door  opened, 
the  Chief  of  Police  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  made  a  low  bow. 

*  Approach,'  said  his  Excellency.    The  Chief  of  Police  approached. 

*  Take  a  seat'  He  sat  down,  but  uneasily.  li  .was  an  unusual 
honor  accorded  him.  The  President  stated  the  charge  made 
against  him.  He  of  course  denied  every  word,  rising  to  his  feet 
as  he  spoke. 

"  '  Be  seated,  Sir,'  said  the  President 

"  The  Chief  of  Police  could  not  be  kept  seated,  and  rose  at 
every  word  addressed  to  his  Excellency.  He  was  at  last  ordered 
to  withdraw.  The  President  was  apparently  as  well  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement  as  I  was  of  the  contrary.  He  then  said 
that  as  the  American  in  question  had  been  the  superintendent  of 
the  factory,  he  wished  him  to  remote  the  sign  (a  piece  cf  tin)  and 
take  a  receipt  for  it,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  give  the  company  occa- 
sion to  say  that  any  of  its  property  was  withheld.  I  told  him  the 
individual  in  question  could  not  do  this,  but  I  would  relieve  his 
Excellency  from  all  embarrassment  by  directing  one  of  my  boat's 
crew  to  receive  it  With  some  hesitancy,  he  acceded  to  this  ar- 
rangement 

"  In  this  interview  I  expressed  myself  very  decidedly,  but  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  the  President's  position,  and  we  parted  appar- 
ently without  any  rupture  of  our  friendly  relations. 

"  I  had  scarcely  got  on  board  the  Water  Witch,  congratulating 
myself  that  the  diflSculties  were  over,  when  another  note  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hopkins.  On  applying  for  a  '  permit'  to  ship 
the  goods,  it  had  been  refused  until  he  should  surrender  the  pa- 
pers, deeds,  etc.,  which  secured  to  the  company  certain  landi^  pur- 
chased and  paid  for. 

"  Before  taking  any  farther  steps  I  sent  my  clerk  to  ascertain 
from  the  Collector  if  I  must  understand  that  he  refused  a  *  permit' 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  company's  merchandise  on  the  grounds 
mentioned.     He  returned  with  a  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  know  that  the  Col- 
lector would  not  dare  to  take  such  a  step  without  instructions 
from  the  President  It  was  in  direct  violation  of  every  promise 
his  Excellency  had  given  me,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  when  my  action  in  this  difficulty  should  be  matter  of 
record.    I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eelations, 
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Stating  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  repeating  the  assurances  of  the  Presi- 
dentj  and  telling  him  what  would  be  my  course  for  the  relief  of 
the  members  of  this  company  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  depart 
by  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance. 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  had  received  no  reply; 
but  a  verbal  message  ^ame  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  captain^s  clerkj  desiring  him  to  call  at  his  office.  I  gave 
him  permission  to  go ;  but,  suspecting  that  the  object  of  this  call 
was  to  question  him  as  to  my  correspondence,  I  enjoined  sile;ice. 
The  secretary  desired  him  to  take  my  notes  and  request  me  to 
have  them  translated.  1  replied  verbally  that  I  must  correspond 
with  the  government  in  my  own  language,  and  could  not  allow 
my  letters  to  be  translated  by  any  one  associated  with  me.  Ac- 
companying the  note  in  question  was  one  informing  him  that  I 
had  just  received  dispatches  from  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Brazil  inclosing  permission  from  his  Imperial  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  explore  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  his  Excellency 
would  allow  me  again  to  pass  through  the  waters  of  his  territory 
to  reach  those  of  Brazil.  This  note  shared  the  fate  of  the  others. 
But  that  the  contents  of  both  were  known  to  the  President  is  evi- 
dent from  the  tenor  of  subsequent  articles  in  the  Senmmrio^  the 
government  organ,  published  at  Asuncion, 

**  President  Lopez,  I  am  told,  readji  both  French  and  English  ;* 
added  to  this,  there  is  an  intelligent  Englishman  residing  at 
Asuncion  who  translates  for  him,  and  much  more  correctly  than 
I,  my  clerk,  or  any  one  associated  with  me  could  possibly  have 
done. 

"  Failing  to  coerce  me  into  this  measure — ^the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  exhibit  to  the  people  of  Paraguay  his  authority  over 
a  foreign  officer — ^my  notes  were  returned  the  following  day,  with 
one  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Josd  Falcon,  in- 
forming me  that  the  President  did  not  read  English,  and  desiring 
that  I  would  translate  them  into  Spanish,  when  they  would  re- 
ceive proper  attention. 

"  I  replied  to  Mr.  Falcon,!  stating  that  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  my  official  communications,  addressed  in  courteous  lan- 
guage, was  a  thing  unprecedented  in  this  age  of  civilization ;  that 
it  deprived  mc  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  intentions  of  his 
government  relative  to  the  departure  of  the  Americans,  and  forced 

♦  But  imperfectly,  I  preaiiDte.  t  See  Appendix  F» 
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upon  me  the  inference  that  my  request  had  been  refused,  thus 
making  it  an  imperative  duty  to  remove  them  from  Paraguay  in 
the  Water  Witch.  At  the  same  time  I  informed  the  Captain  of 
the  Port  that  I  should  receive  them  and  their  effects  on  board, 
and  leave  Asuncion  at  a  certain  hour. 

"  Scarcely  had  this  announcement  been  made  when  President 
Lopez  issued  the  *  permit,'  showing  conclusively  that  his  Excel- 
lency was  fully  informed  of  the  contents  of  my  notes,  if  he  did  not 
read  English." 

It  was  late.  The  Americans  were  in  the  act  of  coming  on 
board  before  its  issue  was  made  known.  It  expedited  matters, 
however,  for  it  was  accompanied  by  an  order  to  the  Port  Captain 
to  afford  them  every  fSsicility  in  shipping  their  goods. 

My  last  written  communication  to  the  Gro vemment  of  Paraguay 
was  returned,  accompanied  by  a  note,  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
previous  one,  from  Mr.  Jos6  Falcon.  This  was  sent  by  an  officer 
or  employ^  in  the  office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port)  who,  without 
coming  on  board,  delivered  the  papers  at  the  gangway,  and  made 
off  in  an  instant,  as  if  he  feared  infection  or  capture.  I  gave  them 
in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  directed  him  to 
return  them  to  the  Captain  of  the  Port;  and  should  he  object  to 
receive  them,  to  place  them  in  his  office.  The  officer  reported 
that  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  my  orders. 

Before  getting  under  way,  having  occasion  to  pass  through  a 
good  portion  of  the  town,  I  observed  that  it  presented  an  imusual 
appearance ;  not  a  soul  was  abroad.  Asimcion  was  not  at  siesta, 
for  it  was  not  the  hour ;  moreover,  heads  were  peering  through 
half-opened  doors,  showing  that  curiosity  was  stronger  than  fear 
or  sleep.  Something  was  wrong,  and  the  people  were  anxious  to 
know  what  difficulties  were  brewing  with  the  "  supreme  govern- 
ment." 

The  plaza,  usually  the  gayest  and  noisiest  place  imaginable, 
was  deserted.  I  missed  the  picturesque  groups  of  market  women, 
with  their  white  cotton  mantas,  seated  upon  the  groimd,  encircled 
by  fhiits,  vegetables,  and  an  eager  crowd  of  buyers.  Not  a  man, 
cart,  or  horse  was  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  conveying  the  effects 
of  the  American  Company  to  the  beach.  What  was  feared  ?  The 
following  explanation  was  made  : 

*^  Last  night  (the  28th),  at  midnight,  the  President  called  a  con- 
sultation of  his  advisers;  at  which  your  letter  was  considered. 
The  wise  *  heads'  thought  they  saw  in  it  another  *  Grey  town  af 
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fair/    His  Excellency  thought,  aa  heavy  bodies  move  slowly,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  be  prepared;  so  he  sent  for  a  machinist  to 
examine  his  carriage,  and  see  that  all  was  in  good  rummuj  condi- . 
tion.    Orders  were  issued  that  no  one  should  appear  in  the  plaza  i 
or  streets  after  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  not  a  horse  or 
cai%  except  those  engaged  in  transporting  the  goods  of  the  Amer-^ 
lean  Company,  waa  to  be  seen," 

I  had  observed,  as  I  have  before  stated,  an  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  President ;  and  in  giving  another's 
fltatement,  I  do  so  without  adding  my  own  indoi^ement  of  the 
suspicion* 

**  The  submission  of  the  people  to  the  pr(isent  grinding  system 
is  only  simulated.  They  are  not  insensible  to  their  thralldom, 
and  the  President  really  feared  that  if  you  fired  at  the  govern- 
ment-house, the  people  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  rise  and  change  the  order  of  thinga.    He  was  prepared  to 
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run. 

I  had  held  pleasant  social  intercourse,  while  at  Asuncion,  with . 
the  Brazilian  Consul,  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  person,  who  came  1 
on  board  the  Water  Witch  and  expressed,  with  much  anxiety,. 
the  hope  that  I  was  not  really  about  to  fire  into  the  town.    I  as- 
sured hitn  that  I  had  no  such  intention,  and  had  never  by  word 
or  deed  intimated  that  I  would  do  so  j  but  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
pOHsible  for  me  to  be  responsible  for  the  gossip  of  others,  or  per- 
haps the  inspiration  of  some  wag  who  wished  to  frighten  the 
President,     My  language  and  conduct^  up  to  that  moment,  had] 
been  studiously  respectful  to  the  government ;  and  as  it  had 
yielded  every  point,  as  the  Americans  personally  were  safe  and 
on  board  the  Water  Witch,  and  the  ^^  permit"  had  been  issued  to 
faciUtate  the  shipment  of  their  goods,  there  waB  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  so  extreme  a  measure.     1  was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  the 
inglorious  achievement  of  firing  into  a  town,  destrojdng  the  prop-  j 
erty  of  unoflentUng  citizens,  perhaps  the  hves  of  women  and  chil* 
dren,  and  disturbing  the  course  of  a  government  with  which  I  had 
been  directed  to  treat  for  commercial  intercourse.     The  prepara- 
tion of  the  steamer,  with  her  three  howitzers,  placed  on  board  as 
a  protection  against  savages,  was  simply  a  duty  to  meet  any  con- 
tuigency  that  might  occur.     I  pointed  out  to  him  a  field-piece, 
apparently  a  nine-pounder^  on  a  very  beautiful  and  commanding 
position,  near  a  well-stored  magazine,  and  within  good  howitzer 
range,  around  which  were  a  number  of  soldiers  ready  to  apply 
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the  match ;  and  said  to  him,  "  Should  not  that  admonish  me  to 
be  ready  ?  •  I  shall  certainly  defend  my  flag." 

I  had,  it  is  true,  resolved  that  if  the  property  of  the  Americans 
was  retained  by  the  President,  or  placed  where  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  guns,  to  return  the  compliment  by  capturing  his 
"  navy"  at  Tres  Bocas.  But  I  had  made  no  such  threat,  had  no 
excuse  for  such  an  act  at  that  time,  and  did  not  regret  it  Under 
the  "  permit"  finally  issued,  the  effects  of  the  company  which  could 
not  be  taken  on  board  the  Water  Witch  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  to  be  shipped  to  Corrientes. 

With  the  Americans  on  board  I  left  Asuncion  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  reaching  Tres  Bocas  we  observed  an  unusual  array 
of  soldiers,  and  the  little  navy  of  five  vessels,  with  their  arma- 
ment, ranging  from  two  to  six  guns,  all  doubly  manned,  and 
ready,  as  the  President  had  said,  to  "  salute  or  fight"  The  ves- 
sels were  moored  so  close  to  the  bank  that  a  plank  from  each 
would  have  enabled  the  personnel  of  the  marine  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  at  the  shortest  possible  no- 
tice. On  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  pic- 
ture, stood  my  old  friend  the  "  Admiral."  Salutes  would  have 
been  dangerous;  for,  from  the  evident  state  of  hostile  preparation, 
the  first  flash  of  one  of  their  guns  might  have  been  returned  by  a 
fire  from  our  howitzer,  without  delay  for  explanation.  We  passed 
slowly  and  in  silence ;  many  a  soul  on  the  Water  Witch  devoutly 
hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  brave  son  of  Paraguay  would  provoke 
a  fight. 

I  was  glad  that  we  were  able  to  leave  Paraguay  peacefully. 
From  our  first  entrance  into  her  waters  and  the  "  Admiral's"  re- 
ception at  Tres  Bocas;  in  our  cruise  to  the  northern  frontier; 
during  my  land  journey  through  the  interior  from  west  to  east 
from  river  to  river,  and  in  that  subsequently  made  by  Lieutenant 
Powell  through  the  Yerbales,  we  had  been  hospitably  and  kindly 
received.  And,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  President  toward  us, 
until  his  outbreak  with  the  Consul,  was  characterized  by  extreme 
consideration.  In  all  my  official  intercourse  with  him,  in  applica- 
tions for  facilities  which  the  government  alone  could  grant  in 
forwarding  the  expedition — ^and  it  has  been  seen  that  they  were 
not  unfrequent — ^he  met  my  propositions  readily  and  observed  his 
promises  to  the  letter.  I  was  aware  of  the  faults  of  his  political 
system,  but  even  that  was  better  than  I  had  been  led  to  anticipate 
before  entering  the  country.     My  business  there  was  not  that 
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of  a  regenerator.  On  the  contrary,  while  acting  firmly  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  conscientioufily,  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  Trading  Company,  the  dignity  of  our  flag,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  our  national  interests,  I  studiously  avoided  wound- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  people  and  rulers. 

Paraguay  had  scarcely  joined  the  j&miily  of  nations.  Our  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  knew  nothing  of  her  social  or  political 
condition.  We  had  never,  until  1853,  been  represented  there  by 
even  a  Consul  I  should,  therefore,  imder  all  circumstances,  with- 
out any  personal  feeling  toward  the  President,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  him  as  a  man,  have  deemed  it  as  much  my  duty  to  give 
the  result  of  my  observations  upon  tihe  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try as  I  should  upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  her  rivers.  I  be- 
lieve my  impressions  to  be  correct.  They  were  formed  without 
prejudice,  and  may  possibly  assist  us  in  directing  our  future  dip- 
lomatic and  commercial  relations  with  Paraguay. 

For  trade,  Paraguay  was  imoccupied  ground.  I  had  been  sent 
there  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  to  examine  her  rivers,  and 
report  upon  her  resources.  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  a  valuable  commerce  might  grow  up  with  the  United 
States.  For  manufiictured  articles  it  must  be  for  many  years  a 
considerable  market 

Again:  the  long-sought  and  much-desired  permission  of  Brazil 
to  explore  her  waters — ^the  result  of  a  negotiation  upon  the  part 
of  two  of  our  Ministers  for  eighteen  months — ^reached  me  in  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties.  My  ftiture  labors  there  and  in  Bolivia 
I  had  contemplated  as  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  fruitfid 
in  results  for  science  and  conmierce.  Paraguay  controlled  the 
entrance  intt)  their  rivers,  and  could  embarrass  my  anticipated 
movements.  I  had  every  reason,  official  and  personal,  to  use  for- 
bearance and  discretion ;  and  yet  President  Lopez,  in  his  dispatch 
to  our  government,  complains  of  the  hostUe  attitude  I  assumed. 
The  position  of  the  President  is  perhaps  an  uneasy  one.  His 
people  know  nothing  of  other  countries.  He  governs  them  by 
maintaining  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and  impressing  them  widi 
the  infallibility  of  his  own  acts  and  his  commanding  position 
among  "  rulers."  He  forgot  that  the  members  of  the  American 
ComjJany  were  not  Paraguayans,  and  that  I  was  the  representa- 
tive of  a  republic  where  there  are  no  "state  secrets."  He  could 
not  give  my  notes  to  a  third  party  for  translation.  They  were 
couched  in  respectful  but  decided  language ;  their  contents  would 
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have  become  known  to  the  citizens ;  and  the  declaration  to  pur- 
sue a  certaipi  line  of  conduct,  with  or  without  the  permission  of  the 
"supreme  government,"  was  an  assertion  of  independence,  even 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  officer,  that  the  President  did  not  care 
should  be  known. 

I  have  been  as  concise  as  possible  in  the  foregoing  statement 
It  unfortunately  led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  feelings  of  Presi- 
dent Lopez  toward  myself,  and  placed  me  in  a  position  of  antago- 
nism which,  as  will  be  seen,  I  carefully  endeavored  to  avoid.  His 
vials  of  wrath  seemed,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  inexhaustible.  On 
the  3d  of  October  he  issued  a  decree  designed  to  break  up  my 
intended  exploration  of  the  waters  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,*  and, 
through  the  columns  of  his  organ,  the  Seminario^  poured  forth  his 
indignation  in  language  marked  by  great  asperity — a  tone  and 
style  recognized  in  the  countries  of  La  Plata  as  peculiar  to  his 
Excellency. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Mr.  K.  C.  Buckalew  arrived  at  Corri- 
entes  in  a  river  steamer,  the  Buenos  Ayres.  .  He  was  bearer  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  the  4th  of  March,  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  brought  letters  firom  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Marcy,  instructing  me  to  propose  4he  exchange.  The  treaties  ne- 
gotiated at  the  same  time  by  the  Ministers  of  France,  England, 
and  Sardinia  had  long  since  been  ratified,  and  their  consuls  for 
Asuncion  were  on  board  this  steamer. 

As  the  Water  Witch  was  excluded  from  entering  Paraguayan 
waters  by  the  decree  of  the  8d,  I  dispatched  Lieutenant  Mur- 
daugh  and  Doctor  Carter  by  the  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  note  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  informing  him  that  I  was  com- 
missioned to  exchange  ratifications,  and  desiring  to  know  when 
and  where  I  should  meet  a  person  duly  authorized  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay.  On  delivering  the  paper, 
Lieutenant  Murdaugh,  as  instructed,  informed  him  verbally  of 
its  contents.  He  received  the  following  reply,  with  my  note  re- 
turned.    I  insert  it  as  a  specimen  of  diplomatic  writing : 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  decree : 

'*  Article  Ist.  In  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  republic,  foreign  vessels  of 
war  arc  excluded. 

''2d.  The  exploration  of  the  rivers  of  upper  Paraguay,  which  are  embraced 
within  the  territor}*  of  the  republic,  or  of  other  neighboring  states,  can  not  be  made 
through  the  lower  Paraguay,  pending  the  settlement  of  limits  with  the  neighboring 
powers,  Brazil  and  Bolivia." 
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[translation.] 

*' AsrNCioK,  October  21st,  1854. 
«  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Page,  Commander  of  the  Water  Witch. 
^^  In  accordance  with  tl)g  conditions  of  my  previous  dates  of  the  29th 
and  30th*  of  the  past,  I  return  you  your  note  dated  the  16th  of  October 
in  Corrientes,  written  in  English,  without  accompanying  it  with  a  signed 
translation ;  astonished  that  you  should  persist  in  your  idea  of  mortifying 
me. 

"  De  V,  L.  atento  servidor, 
(Signed)  **  JOSfi  FALCON/ 

When  we  remember  that  the  Spanish  Americans  are  scrupu- 
lonsly  observant  of  all  fonn  and  ceremonial  in  official  correspond- 
ence, the  quo  animo  which  dictated  the  above  note  is  manifest  on 
its  face.  It  does  not  concede  to  the  "Water  Witch  her  nationality : 
it  is  addressed  to  no  particular  place,  and  is  not  concluded  in  ac- 
cordance with  diplomatic  usage. 

Every  effort  on  my  part,  consistent  with  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  position  I  occupied,  to  effect  an  exchange  of  ratification 
having  been  made  without  success,  I  reported  the  result  to  the 
State  Department  After  my  return  home,  Colonel  Eichard  Fitz- 
patrick  was  deputed  Special  Ctommissioner  to  Paraguay  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  failed  in  the  effort 

President  Lopez  repeats,  in  his  message  to  the  Paraguay  Con- 
gress of  1857,  certain  statements  relative  to  the  part  I  took  in  the 
"  American  Company's  aflEEor"  which  he  had  made  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  United  States  Government,  dated  October  8d,  1864. 

He  says,  in  alluding  to  passports  taken  out  by  the  Americans 
when  they  expected  to  leave  in  a  trading  vessel :  "  Commander 
Page  dashed  those  passports  into  the  office  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Port,  saying  that  Americans  had  no  occasion  to  carry  them."t 

I  neither  saw  the  passports  nor  gave  any  directions  about  them; 
and,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  heard  nothing  of  them. 
If  this  vulgar  and  unnecessary  exhibition  was  made  by  any 
American  it  never  came  to  rhy  knowledge,  or  it  would  have  re- 
ceived a  merited  rebuke. 

Again,  the  dispatch  says :  "  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the 

♦  These  two  I  am  unable  to  insert,  as  they  were  returned,  in  retaliation  for  the 
treatment  my  i)rcviou8  notes  had  received. 

t  **E1  Commandante  Page  hizo  arrojar  esas  pasaportes  en  la  Capitania  del 
Puerto,  deciendo  no  las  necesitaban  para  llevar  Americanos." 
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notes  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  to  be  dashed  down 
with  the  passports."* 

I  have  before  stated  that  the  notes  alluded  to  were  given  to  an 
officer,  who  was  directed  to  dehver  them  to  tlxe  Captain  of  the 
Port,  and  to  say  that  I  desired  no  longer  to  continue  communi- 
cations with  the  government^  as  my  notes  were  retiinied  unan- 
swered* And  should  the  Captiiin  of  the  Port  object  to  receive 
them— which  I  thought  probable^  judging  from  the  manner  of 
his  messenger  to  the  Water  Witch — the  officer  was  directed  to 
plaee  them  on  his  table,  and  return.  This  officer  was  also  accom- 
panied by  the  captain's  clerk,  Mr.  Bushell,  who  spoke  the  Span- 
ish language,  I  can  not  believe  that  either  of  them  would  bave 
been  guUty  of  so  great  a  breach  of  respect.  Whatever  might 
have  been  their  feelings  toward  President  Lopez  personally^  they 
perfectly  understood  the  respect  due  to  an  official  correspondence ; 
added  to  this^  I  believe  that  all  of  the  officers  of  the  Water  Witch 
entertained  the  most  friendly  feeling  toward  the  Port  Captain, 

I  have  alluded  to  our  final  departure  from  the  watei^  of  Para- 
guay. In  referring  to  this,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eelations  says, 
in  his  dispatch  of  February  4th,  1855 ;  *'  It  is  known  throughout 
the  worldjf  the  surprising  departure  of  Senor  Commandante  Don 
Thomas  J.  Page,  who  left  highly  oflended  and  irritated  at  the 
people^  of  Paraguay.  On  the  30th  of  September  last,  from  early 
dawn  of  the  day  there  was  evidence  of  fire  proceeding  from  the 
smoke-stack  of  the  steamer.  Her  guns  were  ordered  to  be  load- 
ed ;  and  being  asked  by  a  certain  stranger  relative  to  this  hostile 
preparation,  he  had  the  coolness  to  say  it  was  to  prevent  any  im- 
pediment to  the  departure  of  tlie  Americans  in  the  steamer.  Page 
knew  well  that  Hopkins  and  other  Americans  obtained  passports 
on  the  27th  of  the  aforesaid  S<?ptember,  Ilopkms,  in  addition  to 
his  passport,  took  out  a  permit  lor  his  effects^  tobacco  and  cigars." 

In  giving  the  date  when  they  **  obtained  passports/'  why  should 
the  date  'Svhen  he  took  out  a  permit"  be  omitted?  Because,  if 
dated  at  all,  it  would  have  borne  that  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Americans  came  on  board ;  and  President  Lopez  thought  to  pre- 
serve hm  prestige  intact  by'granting  permission  to  do  what  he  had 
fidled  to  prevent, 

*  "  Tambien  mando  arrojar  con  las  pasaportes  las  notas  que  Ic  ha  despidido  el 
Mintstrii^  dc  Relacioncs  Esteriorcs." 
t  What  an  extcusive  circuJation  he  iniapmes  the  S&ninario  to  have  i 
X  He  la  mistaken :  he  should  have  nahl  fjovtrnment. 
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I  think  all  will  agree  mith  me  that  such  inaccuracies  become  a 
natioual  insult  when  introduced  into  an  official  correspondence. 

If  the  government  of  the  United  States  desire  to  establish  and 
maintain  conmieix:ial  relations  with  Paraguay,  if  it  intend  that 
the  citizens  of  our  country  shall  peaceably  reside  there  in  carry- 
ing out  the  pursuits  of  trade,  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities usually  secured  to  foreigners  in  other  states  of  South 
America,  its  course  toward  that  repubhc  must  be  decided,  or  it 
should  abandon  the  idea  of  intercourse,  and  let  our  commerdal 
community  understand  its  policy. 

The  respect  entertained  by  President  Lopex  for  any  foreign 
goveniment  is  measured  by  the  estimate  he  attaches  to  its  power 
and  detennination  to  enforce  ita  just  rights.  This  opinion  is  not 
speculative.  It  is  based  upon  feots ;  upon  acta  of  that  govern* 
ment  wliich  have  occurred  within  a  very  recent  date,  to  my  own 
knowledge.  Its  disregard  of  treaties,  contracts,  and  obligationfli 
regarded  as  binding  in  honor  as  in  law,  is  established  by  numer- 
ous instances  of  bad  faith. 

A  treaty  was  signed,  without  due  consideration,  by  General 
Urquiza,  granting  to  Pan^uay  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
the  Vermejo ;  but  when  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  Argen- 
tine Coniederation,  it  was  rejected.  What  was  the  course  of 
President  Lopez  in  this  case?  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  ren- 
dered it  nidi  and  void,  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  question 
remained  in  statu  quo.  But,  instead  of  acting  on  this  principle, 
his  Excellency  claimecl  the  power  which  a  ratification  would  have 
given  kirn,  and  closed  the  navigation  of  this  river  to  **  all^  but 
especially  to  ve-ssels  under  the  Argentiae  flag*"  This  is  his  mode 
of  treating  where  ho  possesses  the  power. 

A  French  colony  was  brought  over  in  1854,  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  solemn  contract,  and  established — not,  as  ite  deluded 
members  supposed,  in  Paraguay  proper — but  opposite,  in  the 
Chaco,  a  territory  in  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  and 
actually  in  possession  of  the  aborigines.  Such  was  the  treatment 
of  these  foreigners  by  President  Lopez,  that  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  they  broke  up,  and  many  of  them  escaped — not  by 
the  river,  for  the  vigilance  of  its  chain  of  guardias  is  not  easily 
eluded,  but  through  the  Chaco,  preferring  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Indians,  jaguars,  and  starvation  to  living  under  such  oppression.* 

*  France  has  a  treuty  of  fnendiihipj  commercu,  and  Davigation  concluded  with 
Fsraguaj,  and  has  a  resident  coasul  at  Asutn-ion. 
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In  1855  the  Empenir  of  Brazil  sent  a  squadron  of  eleven  men- 
of-war  and  as  mLiny  transports,  all  well  appointed,  to  adjust  sev- 
eral questions  between  tlie  two  governments.  Among  the  most 
important  was  that  of  territorial  limits  and  the  right  of  way  to  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Mutto  Grosso,  The  squadron  was  stopped 
at  Tres  Bocas ;  only  one  steamer,  the  Admirers,  being  pennitted 
to  ascend  to  Asuncion.  Negotiations  were  entered  into ;  some 
minor  points  were  settled ;  and  the  expedition  returned,  foiled  in 
its  main  object  by  the  superior  generalship  and  diplomacy  of  the 
President  of  Paraguay,  The  press  of  Brazil  and  the  Imperial 
Legislature  thundered  their  invectives  not  only  against  the  Para- 

aay  government,  but  against  their  own,  for  the  failure.  What 
ras  the  course  of  President  Lopez  ?  After  constructing  a  battery 
which  would  give  some  trouble  to  the  Bra^silian  na"\^%  with  his 
usual  astute  diplomacy^  and  with  a  view  of  allayiBg  the  woimded 
feelings  of  his  neighbors,  and  to  lull  their  government  into  a  con- 
fiding belief  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  he  dispatched  a 
minister  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  renew  negotiations. 

A  treaty  was  concluded^  granting  to  Brazil  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  Paraguay  throughoutj  and  reserving  the  question  of 
limits  for  future  adjustment  The  Imperial  papers  were  full  of 
this  treaty ;  honors  were  showered  upon  the  successful  diplomat ; 
the  struggle  of  years  with  Eosas  antl  with  Lopez  was  ended; 
Brazil  had  access  by  water  to  her  northwest  provinces,  and  ves- 
sels well  freighted  were  dispatched  to  Cuyaba.  But  what  is  the 
end  of  it?  Every  imaginable  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  government  of  Paraguay.  Vessels  are  unnecessarily  stopped 
at  guardias  and  towns;  passports  are  vis€d  and  re-examined  at 
each  and  all ;  pilots  arc  changed  and  cargoes  examined — involv- 
ing not  only  delay  but  expenses  not  anticipated.  The  treaty  frcjm 
which  so  much  was  expected  turns  out  a  nullity.  Brazil  then 
sends  an  embassador  to  Asuncion  with  special  instructions  to  re- 
move all  difficulties.  What  is  the  result?  He  returns,  havmg 
effected  nothing.* 

And  yet  the  government  of  Paraguay  is  suffered  to  pursue  this 
course.  Well  may  the  President  imagine  himself  irresponsible, 
and  impress  upon  his  people  the  **  supremacy  of  the  republic/' 
But  the  greatest  of  ail  outrages  has  been  perpetrated  upon  oitr 
flag.    While  peacefully  pursuing  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 

•  BrftJtU,  with  certain  warlike  proiiarations,  stibsequently  sent  a  mjobteir  to  Fata- 
gUA^f  who  brought  tbut  govxruineut  tu  teriutt. 
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when  her  oommander,  aU  the  officers  (save  the  first  UentenaDt  and 
engineers),  and  the  better  part  of  the  crew,  were  engaged  upon  a 
distant  work,  the  Water  Witch  was  wantonly  fired  into  from  the 
Port  of  Itapiru,  one  of  her  men  killed,  and  the  steamer  damaged. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  vessel  was  in  neutral  wa- 
ters, and  engaged  only  in  the  legitimate  work  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  the  moment  to  give  Paraguay  a  spirited  rebuke  that  would 
have  been  remembered.  In  vain  I  sought  the  means  of  aven^g 
the  outrage  without  possibility  of  failure;  but  it  remained  un- 
noticed until  President  Buchanan,  in  his  first  annual  message, 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  relations  with  Paraguay, 
and  requested  that  means  should  be  placed  at  his  disposal  to  de» 
mand  redress  for  the  insult  to  our  flag  and  for  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  American  citizens.* 

It  is  made  manifest  by  this  enumeration  of  offenses  that  the 
Argentine  States,  France,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  have  tol- 


•  ♦*  I  regret  to  inform  you  thai  the  President  of  Paragnfty  bas  revised  tb  rjitify 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  stute  oa  amended  by  the  Senate,  the 
signature  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  message  of  my  predecessor  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  its  se^on  in  December,  I85d.  The  reasons  asii»igned  for  this  refusal 
will  appear  in  the  correspondence  herewith  submitted. 

^^  It  being  desirable  to  ascertain  tbe  litncss  of  the  river  La  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
taries for  navigation  by  steam^  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch  was  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose  in  1653.  This  enterprise  was  sncceicsfully  earned  on  until 
Februarr^  1855,  when,  wh3e  in  the  jieaceful  prosecution  of  her  voyape  np  the  Pa- 
rana river,  the  steamer  was  fired  upon  by  a  Partiguayan  fort.  The  fire  was  re- 
tunipd ;  but  OS  the  Water  Witch  was  of  small  force,  and  not  desipncd  for  offensive 
operations,  she  retired  from  the  conflict.  The  pretext  upon  which  the  attack  was 
made  was  a  decree  of  the  President  of  Paraguay  of  October,  1854,  prohibiting  for- 
eign  reieels  of  war  from  navigating  the  rivers  of  that  state.  As  Paraguay,  how- 
ever, WIS  the  owner  of  but  one  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  the  other  belonging 
to  Corrientes,  a  state  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  right  of  its  government 
to  expect  that  such  a  decree  wonld  be  obeyed  cjin  not  bo  acknowledged.  But 
the  Water  Witch  was  not,  properly  »j»eaking»  a  rcssol  of  war.  She  was  a  small 
steamer  engaged  in  a  scfentific  enteqirise  intended  for  the  adrantoge  of  commer* 
cial  states  generally.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  constrained  to  con^iider  the 
attack  upon  her  as  unjustiliabie  and  as  calling  for  satisfactiun  from  the  Paragnayan 
government. 

**  Citizens  of  the  United  States  alsOf  who  were  established  in  bnsinc^  in  Pari^ 
giiay,  have  had  their  property  seized  and  taken  from  them,  and  hove  othorwiM  ] 
been  treated  by  the  authorities  in  an  insulting  and  arbitrary  manner  which  reqttirei 
redress. 

**  A  demand  for  these  purposes  will  bo  made  in  a  firm  hut  conciliatory  spirit. 
This  will  the  more  probably  be  granted  if  the  Executive  shall  have  authority  to  use 
other  means  in  the  event  of  a  refusal.     Thi.s  b  accordingly  recommended/ '^lfe«- 
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erated  indignities  and  wrongs  of  &r  greater  magnitude  than  those 
which  have  often  been  the  cause  of  war.  We  must  at  least  ad- 
mire the  boldness  of  President  Lopez,  and  the  ability  which  char- 
acterizes his  diplomatic  course.  At  this  moment  he  invites  im- 
migration. His  oflfers  to  foreign  companies  wishing  to  engage  in 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  are.  specious  and  plausible. 
I  believe  that  under  the  guarantee  of  treaties,  followed  by  able 
representation,  a  great  and  annually  increasing  trade  could  be 
established  with  all  the  interior  states  of  South  America,  even 
with  Paraguay.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  strict  observance  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  as  well  as  of  the  letter  of  treaties  must  be  exact- 
ed. The  trimming  and  evasive  policy,  the  constant  eflFort  to  gain 
some  advantage  without  the  commission  of  open  and  avowed  acts, 
which  characterizes  the  course  of  the  Paraguay  government, 
should  be  arrested.  That  clause  in  treaties  which  secures  to  the 
resident  foreigner  the  privileges  and  immunities  extended  to  the 
natives  would  generally  throw  around  him  all  needed  guards 
against  oppression.  But  what  are  the  privileges  of  citizens  of 
Paraguay?  Isolated,  ignorant  of  the  political  or  even  geograph- 
ical divisions  of  the  world;  imable  to  contrast  the  operations 
of  other  governments  with  their  own,  they  submissively  acquiesce, 
and  say  "amen"  to  all  the  mandates  of  the  "supreme  govern- 
ment." A  foreigner,  familiar  with  constitutional  laws  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  is  naturally  restive  in  Paraguay. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  filibustering"  will  not  create  for  us, 
as  a  nation,  respect  in  the  South  American  Eepublics.  Neither 
will  it  promote  our  commercial  interests  nor  advance  civilization. 
The  most  brilliant  oratorical  eflforts  in  our  National  Legislature 
upon  the  "  Monroe  doctrine"  will  be  unavailing  if  we  fiiil  to  con- 
vince them  that  our  policy  is  genial  and  sympathetic.  It  is  easy 
to  have  our  flag  respected  without  making  it  suspected.  Among 
the  states  of  La  Plata  there  is  a  manifest  struggle  to  advance 
The  course  of  Urquiza  toward  our  representative,  Mr.  Pendleton 
the  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  States,  modeled  upon  our  own 
the  dispatches  from  Bolivia,  show  that  they  look  for  political  sym- 
pathy, and  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desire  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  us.  I  believe  that  President  Lopez,  from 
his  reception  of  our  expedition,  desires  it  A  few  rebukes  and 
able  diplomatic  representation  will  soon  make  known  to  that  as- 
tute personage  the  terms  upon  which  it  can  be  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Lientenant  Powell  dispatched  to  Montevideo. — Mr.  Murdangh  ordered  to  explort' 
the  Bonthem  and  western  parts  of  the  Province. — Elxtract  from  Journal  of  Lien> 
tenant  Mordaugh. — Cotton. — Saladas. — Sugar. — San  Roqnc. — Return  to  Bella 
Vista. — Goya. — Rincon  de  Soto. — A  Tour  in  the  Governor's  Galera. — A  Bivou- 
ac — Curuzu  Quatia. — Return.  —  River  Mirinay. — Estancia  Bonpland. — Ree- 
tauracion. — Uruguayana. — Note  from  M.  Bonpland. — Imprisonment  of  the  Nat- 
uralist.— ^Tobacco.— Coffee. — Lagoon  of  Ybera. 

I  HOPED  that  nothing  more  would  or  could  break  in  upon  the 
Intimate  work  of  the  expedition. 

Lieutenant  Powell  was  dispatched  to  Montevideo,  with  the 
Water  Witch,  for  money,  provisions,  and  ship-stores ;  Lieutenant 
Murdaugh  was  sent  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Pass  of  Bel- 
la Yista,  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  the  Parana;  and  to  Acting 
Master  Henry  was  assigned  the  continuation  of  the  chart-work ; 
also  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  at  Corri- 
entes. 

The  Meteorological  Journal  given  in  the  Appendix  will  show 
the  daily  state  of  the  weather,  but  I  quote  fix>m  my  own  private 
journal  its  changes,  and  the  temperature  of  the  2d  December 
throughout  the  coolest  and  warmest  hours  of  the  day.  This  is 
the  first  sunmier  month,  and  although  the  day  selected  does  not 
exhibit  the  highest  rise  of  the  thermometer,  it  may  be  assumed  as 
one  of  the  hottest  of  that  climate,  and  as  showing  tibe  most  sudden 
changes  and  greatest  extremes  of  temperature. 

"  At  6  A.M.,  thermometer  80°  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house ; 
at  9  A.M.,  in  the  patio,  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  ^, 
it  stands  at  89°,  wet-bulb  79°  5' ;  clear  light  air  fix)m  N.N.E. ;  op- 
pressively warm.  At  12  M.,  thermometer  92°,  wet-bulb  79°  5' ; 
partially  cloudy ;  wind  N.N.E.  At  12  45  P.M.,  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  cloudy ;  thermometer  90°  8',  wet-bulb  79°  5'.  At  2  P.M., 
showers  of  rain ;  wind  east  At  4  P.M.,  thermometer  78°  5',  wet- 
bulb  73°  ;  cloudy ;  wind  S.S.E." 

After  completing  the  examination  of  the  Bella  Vista  Pass,  Mr. 
Murdaugh  was  sent  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  province.  His  course  was  south  to  Goya ;  east  to  the 
Uruguay  River,  passing  through  Curuzu  Quatia;  north,  along 
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its  banks,  to  Eestaiiracion ;  and  thence  to  San  Roque,  on  liis  re- 
turn to  the  capital :  thus  passing  through  the  finest  land  of  Corri- 
entes.  He  traveled  by  post — ^the  most  convenient  way  of  passing 
through  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  horses  usually 
found  at  the  postas.  By  paying  a  small  sum  extra,  good  ones, 
which  are  generally  the  private  property  of  the  master  of  the 
post,  can  be  had. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Murdaugh's  journal : 

"  From  the  Riachuelo  (about  nine  miles  from  the  capital)  to  the 
Arroyo  Empedrado,  the  country  is  flat,  with  considerable  wood- 
land in  patches.  These  are  happily  called  in  Spanish  islas  (isl- 
ands). The  road  good.  The  Emepedrado  is  now  about  two 
feet  deep,  but  at  times  it  is  not  fordable.  There  is  much  fine 
timber,  principally  quebracho,  on  its  banks,  but  it  is  never  trans- 
ported by  the  river. 

"  These  countries  have  an  extensive  system  of  natural  canaliza- 
tion in  the  WocAos.  (streams)  and  riachuelos  (rivulets)  that  course 
through  the  interior  provinces.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
how  carefully  they  are  avoided  as  means  of  transportation  or 
communication,  while  the  ox-wagon,  the  vehicle  of  centuries, 
moves  lazily  on — ^so  slowly  that  at  a  distance  an  observer  can 
scarcely  detect  its  movement;  carrying  comparatively  little,  and 
consuming  time,  money,  and  labor  xmnecessarily. 

"  About  five  miles  south  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  un- 
dulating, which  is  a  great  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  pampas. 
At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  it  stands  the  Capilla  del 
Sefior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  containing  about  500  inhabit- 
ants. At  the  port  were  several  vessels  loading  with  timber  (que- 
bracho), which  is  brought  from  about  eighteen  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  ox-wagons  drawn  by  six  oxen,  with  a  relay  of  the  same 
number.  Each  wagon  carries  three  or  four  pieces  of  this  timber. 
Each  piece  is  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  nine  inches  square ;  three 
feet  of  which  weighs  one  hundred  poimds.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  is  much  better  than  that  generally  found  on  the  Parana. 
Considerable  quantities  of  sugar-cane  and  com  are  cultivated. 
At  the  posta,  seven  miles  south  of  the  Capilla,  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  We  managed  to  get  a  couple  of  little  chickens  for  supper, 
and  room  enough  to  stretch  our  hammocks.  Fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  Capilla  we  passed  the  Arroyo  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  the  scenery  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  in  the  prov- 
ince.    The  lands,  sloping  gradually  to  the  river,  remind  one  of 
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those  pretty  locAlities  about  Ajsuncion  del  Paraguay.  For  the 
same  distance  south  of  Sail  Lorenzo  the  scene  changes ;  the  coun- 
try is  rather  desnlate^  and  so  continuea  until  reaching  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bella  Vista. 

"Here  we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  oxii  friend  Mr. Heniy 
Hall,  one  of  an  English  firm  icngaged  in  dry-goods  and  hardware 
trade.  This  little  town  has  the  prettiest  situation  on  the  Parana, 
and  bids  iaii*  to  become  a  phice  of  consequence. 

"Com,  tiz^bacco,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  more  extensively 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  province.  Hides  and  timber  are 
shipped  from  here ;  the  latter  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  18 
to  38  miles  in  ox-wagons,  at  a  cost  of  20  centa  the  yard.  Our 
oountrj^man,  Mr.  Yeatman,  is  struggling  hard  against  weeds, 
thistles,  want  of  labor,  etc.,  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  He  has 
been  at  work  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  thus  far  has  failed  entire- 
ly. He  is  now  planting  American  cotton,  with  the  hope  of  better 
success.  He  intends  planting  eveiy  ye^r.  .He  foxmd  that  the 
perennial  plant,  after  it  has  attained  a  growth  of  a  year  or  more, 
deteriorates,  and  if  not  worked  the  annual  product  would  be  less 
and  less.  I  am  satisfied,  after  all  that  has  been  t^aid  in  favor  of  it 
because  of  the  economy  of  labor,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  annual  ^ 
plant  would  prove  much  more  profitable,  notwithstanding  the 
necessary  yearly  preparation  of  the  ground.  The  best  yield  of  a 
perennial  plant  is  said  to  be  four  ]x>untl3  of  cotton  in  the  seed. 

"  Mr.  Yeatman^s  selection  of  ground  was,  doubtless,  unfortunate; 
and  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  anil  heard,  cotton  is  a  product  to 
which  the  soil  of  Corrientes  is  well  adapted.  No  man  should  at* , 
tempt  its  cultivation  in  these  countries  without  first  secuiiag  the 
necessary  labor,  for  it  is  not  to  be  had  on  an  emergency.  If  the 
work  could  be  done  by  a  gaueho  on  horseback,  there  woidd  be  no 
difficulty.  All  inclosures  must  be  made  of  iron  wire,  there  being 
no  timber  in  the  province  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

"Outside  of  Bella  Vista  the  horizon  is  as  unbroken  ns  that  at 
sea.  The  town  is  hid  among  orxmge-groves.  A  good  tree  here 
is  worth  several  dollars  per  annum ;  so  that  any  one  who  has  a 
grove  of  a  thousand  trees  possesses  a  respectable  fortune.  Yet, 
because  they  do  not  pay  for  eight  years,  an  orange-grove  is  rarely 
seen,  save  on  the  estancia  of  some  foreigner. 

"  To  pass  through  the  little  town  of  Siiladas,  we  had  to  retrace 
our  steps  nearly  to  the  San  Lorenzo.  At  the  posta  jui?t  before 
reaching  the  town,  a  miserable  rancho,  the  wife  of  the  master  is  a 
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bia — a  woman  with  light  hair  and  eyes.  She  is  a  native-born 
lady ;  the  most  pleasing  womtm  of  her  class  I  have  ever  met  with 
in  the  provinces.  She  never  allows  her  children  to  speak  Gua- 
rani,  and  always  addresses  them  in  Spanish — and  very  clear  arid 
pretty  Spanish  it  is.  Children  of  the  pampas  will  mount  a  horse 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk ;  but  here  is  her  son,  a  boy  but 
four  years  of  age^  who  has  never  done  so*  He  shows  an  aversion 
to  horses,  and  insists  upon  being  a  sailor.  Liiong  fifteen  miles 
from  the  river^  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  ever  saw  a  vessel.  This 
looks  like  natural  adaptation.  His  mother's  ojiportTmities  for  ac- 
quiring such  good  manners  were  not  superior  to  his  for  being  a 
sailor  in  embryo. 

'*  Saladas  is  situated  amid  islas  of  wood  and  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive lagoons,  with  fine  fertile  lands  between  them.  These  la- 
goons are  the  homes  of  innumerable  mid  fowl;  and  the  land, 
where  cultivated,  produces  most  luxuriantly. 

**  Saladas  is  a  verj^  pretty  place,  containing  about  500  inhabit- 
ants, principally  employed  in  timber-cutting*  A  number  of  mag- 
nificent orange-trees  around  the  town  are  each  worth  $2  per  year. 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  com  and  sugar-cane,  but  rather  wet 
for  cotton,  although  the  plant  is  said  to  bear  well  for  five  years, 
yielding  four  pounds  in  the  seed.  The  only  cultivation  is  a  httle 
clearing  around  the  roots. 

**  The  making  of  sugar  here  would  be  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness.  Labor,  though  scarce,  may  be  had  at  four  dolkrs  the  month. 
There  is  not  a  pound  of  sugar  made  in  the  country.  All  the  de- 
mand is  supplied  with  the  most  indifferent  Braisilian,  at  prices 
that  would  pay  well.  Mr.  nail,  in  BeUa  Vista,  makes  molasses 
and  rum  of  all  the  cane  he  can  procure.  Here  is  a  line  field  for 
immigration.  The  country  must  become  agricultural,  for  the 
scarcity  of  cattle  has  made  the  raising  of  them  in  certain  parts  of 
Corricntes  a  thing  that  was. 

"  Steam  8aw-;nilLs  also  should  pay  well  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  large  trees  have  been  left  standing  becxiuse  of  the  diiB- 
culty  in  their  transportation.  These  could  easily  be  reduced  to 
transportable  timber,  and  by  the  Santa  Lucia  Eiver,  distant  nute 
miles,  floated  into  the  Parana;  instead  of,  as  now,  carting  it  36 
miles  at  an  expense  of  20  cents  the  vara. 

**  Arrived  at  San  Roque,  distant  from  Saladas  24  miles*  This 
village,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  has  about 
300  inhabitants.     The  houses,  as  in  all  other  towns  of  its  size,  are 
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built  of  adobe  or  of  a  net-work  of  poles,  plastered  and  white- 
waahed  both  inside  and  out ;  the  nx*f  thatched  or  covered  with 
the  trunks  of  palnis.  They  generally  have  corridors,  under  which 
arc  the  sidewalks.  The  plaza  ia  large  and  the  streets  are  narrow. 
I  am  told  that  at  the  lowest  state  uf  the  river  the  Santa  Lucia  has 
four  feet  of  water  from  here  to  the  Parana,  M4th  a  current  of  one 
and  a  half  knot^  The  water  is  clear  and  limpid,  but  is  said  to 
be  a  little  brackish  when  the  river  is  low. 

**  The  comraandante  told  tnc  that  about  three  months  past  cir- 
culars were  issued  to  all  the  commandantcs,  that  in  cose  of  a  visit 
from  Captain  Page  they  were  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward 
his  views." 

From  San  Roque  Mr.  Murdaugh  returned  to  Bella  Vista.  He 
found  the  country  between  the  two  places  very  much  intersected 
by  lagoons,  the  road  for  miles  in  extent  being  six  inches  under 
water.  There  was  very  little  cultivation,,  and  it  is  altogether  a 
desolate  portion  of  the  province.    He  says : 

**  Just  l>eC)i*e  dark  the  postilUon  got  so  far  ahead  that  I  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  for  an  hour  was  floimdering  about  in  the  high 
grass  and  water  by  myself,  under  the  expectation  of  seeing  my 
horse  give  out  at  any  moment.  But  as  there  was  no  dry  spot,  I 
determined  to  ride  him  till  he  fell,  and  then  lie  upon  him  until 
he  should  get  up  again ;  or,  should  he  lie  so  long,  until  daylight, 
I  blessed  the  Si>anish  race.  Three  hundred  years  have  these  peo- 
ple occupied  the  countr)%  and  not  one  hand's  tura  have  they  done 
toward  making  a  road,  I  managed  to  get  out,  fortunately,  where 
the  pofftllion  was  waiting  for  me.  My  remaining  wrath  was  ex- 
pended on  him.     Wo  reached  Bella  Vista  at  9  P.M. 

*'  From  this  place  to  Goya — a  distance  of  5i  miles — ^the  country 
presented  the  same  aspect:  flat  elevations  (lomas),  here  and  there 
a  house,  with  half  an  acre  imder  cultivation  with  com,  a  little  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  pumpkin  vines,  and  no  trees  save  a  few  umbus. 
The  post-horees  were  wretched.  I  hired  better, ones  from  the 
master  of  the  post.  At  49  miles  reached  the  town  of  Santa  laicia, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  old  Jesuit  establishments,  and  has  the  best  church  I  have 
seen  in  the  province.  Five  leagues  to  Goya;  hired  good  horses 
and  a  vaqueano  at  seven  paper  dollars  ($1  60).  In  crossing  the 
Santa  Lueia  River  (75  yards  wide,  current  1^  knots)  the  water 
was  up  to  the  horses'  backs.  Two  and  a  half  leagues  to  Goya ; 
land  level,  with  espinilla  growth. 
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"  Goya  is  a  thriving  place.  It  is  rapidly  overhauling  Corrientes 
and  will  soon  be  ahead  of  it.  A  large  quantity  of  cheese  and 
many  hides  are  shipped  from  here  for  Buenos  Ayrea  and  Monte- 
video. Through  it  the  back  country  to  the  Uruguay  is  supplied 
with  all  its  necessaries.  Many  houses  are  better  than  those  of  the 
capital,  and  there  is  an  air  of  life  and  activity  that  is  refreshing  in 
such  a  backwood  country.  • 

**  Visited  the  governor^  SeHor  Don  Juan  Pujol,  who  is  gpending 
a  few  days  here  in  his  tour  of  the  province.    He  is  a  man  of  easy  ^ 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  is  agreeable  in  conversation. 

"  The  Rincoii  do  Soto,  a  commanding  pmmontory  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Santa  Lucia  and  on  the  Parana,  is  the  lo- 
cation selected  by  the  governor  for  the  establishment  of  the  colo- 
ny of  French  inmiigrants  who  are  expectx?d  to  arrive  soon  at 
Montevideo. 

"  On  Cbristraas  eve  we  went  at  midnight  T^^ith  two  senoritas  to 
the  *  Mass  of  the  Cocks'  {Mesa  da  hs  Galkis)^  and  on  Christmas 
night  we  attended  the  Club  Ball,  where  we  saw  many  very  pretty 
girls,  of  graceful  manners  and  dressed  in  good  taste. 

**  Having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  governor  to  accompany 
him  in  his  tour,  at  least  so  far  as  across  the  province  to  the  Uru- 
guay, we  took  our  seats  in  his  galera.  In  this  omnibus-like  equi- 
page were  four  of  us  inside — the  governor,  his  secretary,  Johnny 
Page^  and  myself.  We  were  drawn  by  six  horses  mounted  by 
gauchos,  with  attendants  on  horseback.  We  numbered  four  offi- 
cers, two  clerks,  thirty -sLk  soldiers,  and  three  servants.  Off*  we 
dashed  at  half  speed,  trumpets  sounding,  sabres  clashing,  ladies 
waving  their  adieus  from  w^indows  and  balconies.  Each  soldier 
carries  a  carbine,  sword,  cartridge-box  with  twenty  rounds^  a 
valise,  and  any  quantity  of  nick-nacks  useful  on  a  journey.  At 
two  leagues  from  Goya  we  left  the  low  flat  lands  and  entere<l  upon 
tJie  lomas,  with  lago<3ns  and  palms.  Stopping  for  siesta  at  the 
estancia  of  Don  Jos^  Fernandez,  we  partook  of  a  beautifully  pro- 
videil  dinner,  which  was  concluded  with  a  draft  upon  the  gover- 
norV  cake  and  wine  from  the  locker  of  the  galora.  The  soldiers 
soon  had  a  fat  bullock  converted  into  aaados,  round  a  blazing  fire, 
each  one  laying  in  store  a  ration  for  supper^  which  w^as  strung 
under  the  ni>ck  of  his  horse. 

"  We  moved  on  after  the  refreshments  of  dinner  and  siesta,  and, 
passing  through  a  park-like  coimtry  of  palms,  covered  with  fine 
fat  cattle  that  hiid  kept  the  grass  short,  we  were  overtsiken  at  a 
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rancho  by  a  heavy  rain.  Here  wc  stopped  for  the  night.  The 
governor  and  secretary  took  the  rancho,  ximmiig  the  risk  of  being 
not  a  little  annoyed ;  the  two  elerks  took  a  covered  cart,  while 
Johnny  and  rnysell*  occupied  the  galcra.  Each  soldier,  having 
picketed  his  horsey  procured  a  dry  hide^  and,  bending  it  into  a 
roof-like  shape,  crawled  in  for  protection  from  the  r^dn. 

**  We  started  early  in  the  mornings  and  soon  reached  Corrientcs 
River,  over  which,  from  its  depth,  we  were  obliged  to  swim  the 
horses,  and  transport  the  gdera  on  canoes.  Trunks  of  palms  were 
paase^l  imder  it,  resting  across  two  canoes,  one  on  either  sida 
Three  horses,  made  fast  to  it  by  *  lassos^  from  their  tails,  were 
started  for  the  opposite  shore  by  about  twenty  soldiers,  who, 
swimming  and  shouting,  kept  them  in  the  proper  direction.  The 
river  here — the  Santilan  Pajss — is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
with  a  current  of  two  knots.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  river  is  like  an  immense  sweet-potato  patch,  of  ant- 
hills from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  which  greatly  impeded  our 
progress.  It  was  necessary  to  level  them  for  the  galera  to  pass* 
This  required  the  use  of  the  pick  axe,  so  hard  and  well-constructed 
are  the-se  dwellings  of  the  ant 

"  Passing  this  ^  Malisal/  wo  got  upon  a  fine  rolling  country,  in- 
tersected by  arroyos  and  skirted  by  espinilla.s>  The  soil  is  dark 
and  rich.  The  grass  here,  called  flechilla,  is  short,  with  a  stem 
bearing  seed  similar  to  oats.  The  governor  says  that  for  cattle  it 
is  superior  to  the  alfalfa,  and,  judging  fi'om  the  appearance  of  thr 
animals,  nothing  can  be  better.  This  gniss  extends  to  the  Uru- 
guay. It  is  not  found  west  of  the  Corrientes,  nor  in  Paraguay, 
I  i^gretted  that  it  was  not  the  season  of  bearing  seed.  The  gov- 
ernor promised  to  have  some  of  it  gathered  for  our  collection," 

There  is  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  from  the  Corrientes  to 
Curuzu  Quatia,  from  whence  it  gently  descends  again  to  the  tJru- 
gtmy.  This  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  province ; 
but,  like  most  othere,  it  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  cultiva- 
tion. There  are,  however,  wide  fields  of  fine  lands  open  to  both. 
Cattle  are  how  selling  at  $10  the  head,  and  horses,  equal  to  any 
in  South  America,  at  ,$16  for  the  best.  Very  favorite  animak  at 
times  sell  for  as  much  as  $30.  Mares  are  valued  only  for  their 
hides  and  talln\v^^  and  sell  at  about  fifly  cents  per  head.  We  found 
rich  milk  th^-ough  the  country,  but  it  is  used  only  for  making 
cheese.  Mn  Murdaugh  speaks  of  the  quahty  of  beef  as  being  su* 
perior  to  any  he  has  eaten  in  South  America. 
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**  Soldiers  had  been  Bent  on  ahead ;  and  on  our  arrival  at  the 
posta  we  found  a  fot  bccve  stripped  of  his  hide,  and  ready  for  the 
asado.  On  ine  arrival  of  the  galera  the  troops  form  a  line  to  re- 
ceive the  governor  as  he  alights;  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
each  man  dismounts,  and  in  the  shortest  time  imaginable  his  horse 
is  divested  of  his  trappings,  and  let  loose.  Four  men  at  a  time 
enter  a  well-stocked  con^al,  and  each  man  lassos  his  horse,  and 
pickets  him  outside  to  be  ready  for  the  morning.  The  soldiers 
then  collect  in  groups,  light  fires,  prepare  the  asados,  and  arrange 
the  beds  out  of  the  various  parts  belonging  to  the  recado.  All 
this,  mingled  with  neighing  of  the  liberated  horses,  the  clatter  of 
those  in  the  corral,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mer^  presents  a  lively 
and  exciting  scene,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  savory  odor  of 
the  asado  adds  not  a  little, 

"We  reached  Curuza  Quatia  in  the  afternoon  at  4  P.M»,  near 
which  the  governor  was  met  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the 
place,  and  escorted  into  town  under  salvos  of  lire-crackers,  rock- 
ets, ringing  of  bells,  etc.  Guruzu  Quatia  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Jesuit  stations.  It  has  Ixten  several  times  destroyed  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  now  contains  not  more  than  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  Finding  that  the  governor  will  be  detained  here  longer  than 
he  anticipated  I  shall  be  constrained  to  leave  him,  and  shall  return 
to  the  capital,  coasting  a  short  distance  along  the  Uruguay,  leav- 
ing Johnny,*  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  governor,  who  has 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  hun.  IIow  far  in  advance  of  his  country- 
men generally  is  the  governor!  He  is  a  liberal,  intelligent  gen- 
tleman^  His  politeness  and  kindness  during  our  short  jouiiiey 
together  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  has  ordered  a  soldier  to 
accompany  me,  with  letters  to  the  different  commandantes  on  the 
route,  and  orders  that  I  shall  be  fumLshed  with  the  best  horses. 

**  Set  out  January  1st,  1855,  for  ResUiuracion,  via  Santa  Ana. 
At  ten  leagues  crossed  the  River' Mirinay,  a  tributary  of  the  Uru- 
guay, and  taking  its  rise  in  the  Lake  Ibira,  Its  depth  is  four  feet, 
width  twenty-five  yards,  current  IJ  knots.  The  country  passed 
through  very  much  the  same.  At  sunset  stopped  at  the  estancia 
of  Mr.  Bonpland — the  former  companion  and  friend  of  Humboldt 

*  The  goTcmor'fi  kindness  to  my  eon  waa  truly  iiatemal;  he  presented  him  with 
a  hor^c,  nnd^  while  indulging  him  In  crerj'  roguish  nmiisement^  mtide  him  write 
Spanish  daily.  Wlien  he  returned,  after  an  absenec  of  some  weeks,  it  wiis  under 
the  protection  of  a  soldier ;  and  they  made  on  horNcbnck  seventy-five  miles  in  one 
dny  ;  r}uit«  ii  ride  for  a  boy  of  thlrtoon,  who  complained  of  no  fatigue. 
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— and  was  warmly  wclcsomed  by  him.  The  governor  had  given 
rae  a  letter  to  him.  His  conversation  was  exceedingly  interesting. 
He  talked  much  of  the  great  Humboldt  and  his  trav?U.  His  age 
is  eighty -twcj,  but  he  is  still  active;  will  mount  a  horse,  and  ride 
twelve  to  fourteen  leagues  a  day ;  but  says  he  does  not  now  gal- 
lop* He  has  a  house  full  of  children  by  a  native  wife ;  possesscsa 
two  estancias — one  near  San  Boja,  in  Brazil,  well  stocked  with 
cattle  and  sheep.  He  takes  great  care  of  his  garden^  in  which 
he  has  growing  some  little  of  almost  every  thing  even  to  the  tea 
plant  The  soil  is  light.  Cotton^  he  siiys,  is  not  worth  cultivat- 
ing on  the  Uruguay ;  neither  is  the  land  east  of  the  Corrientes 
River  adapted  to  it.  His  Irish  potatoes  arc  very  good.  His  house 
is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Uruguay. 

**He  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  little  river  Santa  Ana,  on 
my  way  to  Restauraeion.  He  had  received  Captain  Page's  invi- 
tation, and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  us  in  an  explora- 
tion of  the  Upper  Parana. 

"  Rc«taiiracion  m  a  thriving  little  town  of  500  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  which  at  this  point  is 
about  one  mile  wide,  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  current  IJ  knots, 
banks  sixty  feet  high.  At  the  season  of  high  water  hides  and 
yerba  are  shipped  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo,  and  merchan- 
dise is  brought  up  in  return,  for  the  northeast  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  fall  (salto)  between  this  place  and  Concordia,  Inflow, 
can  be  passed  only  at  high  water.  There  are  a  number  of  vessels 
waiting  for  the  rise,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  invariable 
period. 

**  Just  opposite  is  the  town  of  Umguayana  in  Brazil,  containing 
about  1500  souls.  The  houses  are  well  built,  very  superior  to 
those  in  Restauracion,  It  is  apparently  a  growing  place.  Wish- 
ing to  reeross  the  river,  I  was  stopped  by  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers^ and  told  that  it  was  after  the  hour  when  communication  witli 
the  other  side  was  allowccl.  On  going  to  the  commandante  and 
collector  they  both  promptly  issued  permission  for  me  to  cross. 

**On  my  return  to  the  capital,  from  which  this  place  is  eighty 
leagues,  I  took  the  route  through  the  little  village  of  Mercedes^ — 
of  150  souls.  Crossed  the  Mirinay ;  depth  2  J  feet,  rocky,  current 
strong  Made  72  tniles — homes  bad;  and  passed  through  San 
Boque,  Saladas,  and  Capilla  dt^l  Sefior,  where  I  entered  the  road 
already  traveled.  The  Rio  Corrientes,  where  I  ci-ossed  it,  was 
deep,  with  about  a  two-knot  current. 
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**  The  country  through  which  I  had  passed  from  Il<?staiiracioii 

San  Roque  m  very  much  the  same  as  that  already  spoken  of 
between  Goya  and  Cunizu  Quatia." 

On  reference  to  the  map  the  route  taken  by  lieutenant  Mur- 
daugh  will  be  seen.  It  was  so  directed  as  to  embrace  different 
sections  of  the  province^  and  give  a  comprehensive  idea  as  to  their 
agricultural  and  pastoral  resources. 

It  mil  be  observed  that  Mr.  Murdaugh  alludes  to  my  invitation 
to  Bonpland,  whose  prt^sence  as  a  member  of  our  party  would 
have  been  a  pleasure,  and  a  great  i)ri\'ilegc*  I  thought  he  would 
feel  some  interest  ia  participatiug  in  our  explt:)rations,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  asking  him  to  join  us,  and  go  over  agtiin  for  a 
time  the  life  of  his  Ciu-ly  days.  He  now  (January,  1855^)  accepted 
the  invitation;  and  we  should  have  had  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  company  but  for  the  oecurrences  that  arrested  our 
work  on  the  Parana.  Driven  out  of  Paraguay  by  the  Dictator 
Francia — for  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  release — Mr.  Bonpland 
continued  to  reside  in  La  Plata;  and,  being  now  over  eighty,  will 
probably  never  leave  the  country* 

I  subjoin  a  translation  of  ilr.  Bonplaud's  letter  in  reply  to  my 
invitiition  to  him  to  join  our  party  in  the  exploration  of  the  Pa- 


"Sflntft  Ana.  Janiiftrv  2d,  1655. 
**To  Th,  J.  Page,  Commander  of  the  Steamer  Water  IVitck  : 

**  Sut, — I  must  appear  very  culpable  in  your  eyes  for  not  Laving  before 
aDSwercd  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  from  the  town  of 
Conoepcion,  November,  1853,  Permit  me,  then,  to  state  some  cireum- 
stances  which  will  lessen  my  culpability. 

*^  I  must  first  thank  you  for  youi'  obliging  offers ;  they  are  in  consonance 
with  my  wiahes,  and  I  had  firmly  resolved  to  accept  them,  when  I  left  for 
Moutevitl«x»,  where  I  was  obliged  to  remain  ftir  a  few  days.  On  my  return 
to  San  Boja  I  intended  to  proceed  to  Paraguay,  and  avail  myself  of  your 
polite  invitatioD,  as  well  aa  yowr  agreeable  aociety,  and  that  of  the  officers 
who  aeieompany  you, 

**  While  engaged  in  preparation  for  my  journey  a  report  reached  me  that 
you  were  not  in  Paraguay,  and  that  the  Water  Witch  was  commanded  by 
another  naval  officer. 

**  You  will  &ee  in  these  few  words,  Captain,  tbe  cause  of  my  silence,  and 
the  suspension  of  my  journey  to  Paraguay, 

"Yesterday  evening  I  was  agreeably  surpriaed  by  Mr.  WilUam  Henry 
Murdaugh,  who  honored  me  by  a  visit  at  my  humble  cottage.     I  am  now 
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tehm  that  joq  eanxoMtid  the  Wftler  Witcfa,  nad  tliat  yoa  propoee  to 
wt&eoi  the  Pamna,  fiir  whidb  rauuBs  I  hasten  to  addren  joa  theee  lines. 

'^  Fram  jcTtir  inTitation  and  the  coiiverBatioQ  I  have  bad  with  Mr.  Mar- 
dao^  I  am  going  to  ask  the  eoDsent  of  his  ExceQeoey,  GoTeroor  Pujol,  to 
aeoompaDj  you  in  the  Parana,  and  i^  as  I  hope,  he  shares  my  opinion,  I 
wiD  hasten  to  notify  yoo,  and  ask  beforehand  if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  jon. 
Baring  fifleen  years  I  hare  had  in  my  Bervioe  an  Indiaj)  of  the  Goayaiia 
tribc»  who  has  aaoended  the  Parana  above  '  Corpna,'  and  with  your  cooflenl 
he  will  aocompany  me,  and  be  will  perhaps  be  found  of  some  aaagtanoe. 
He  is  a  reliable  Indian,  faithfnl,  honest,  and  posesaed  of  good  qualities. 
If  I  should  be  so  haj^y  as  to  accompany  yon,  we  wiH,  I  hope,  he  able  to 
make  some  nsefnl  ooUoctions  for  the  moiieum  of  yonr  inimitable  country* 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you,  Captain,  and  beg  you  to  aocept  the  as- 
smneo  of  nty  rcf^pect, 

"  Your  obliged  and  devoted  servant,  AMAD&  BONPLAND." 

BonplanfFs  aaaociation  with  Humboldt  in  bis  travels,  and  his 
detention  in  Paraguay,  are  facts  known  to  the  whole  scientific 
world. 

Sir  Woodbine  Parrish  mentions  that,  u]x>n  bis  arriv^al  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  1824,  in  applying  to  Francia  for  the  releiise  of  British 
detenues,  he  sJbo  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  foreigners  whose 
governments  were  unrepresented  in  La  Plata.  Among  them  were 
Bengger  and  Longchamp,  but  above  all,  Bonpland,  who,  when 
residing  in  an  Argentine  state,  pursuing  his  botanic  studies,  bad 
been  seized  and  carried  off  a  prisoner  by  an  armed  force  sent  for 
that  purpose  across  the  Parana.  lie  was  resitling  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  state  at  peace  with  Paraguay ;  but  he  was  cultivating 
the  yerba.  This  was  a  grievous  offense  to  the  dictator,  who  re- 
gaixietl  the  South  American  tea  as  his  peculiar  mono]X)ly. 

After  a  time  the  naturalist  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  large; 
that  is,  restricted  to  a  few  leagues  around  the  town  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria, where,  with  the  philosophy  of  the  French  character,  imd  un* 
(luunted  by  misfortune,  he  employed  himself  so  actively,  useful- 
ly, and  acceptably  to  the  simple  Paraguayans,  whose  condition 
be  endeavored  to  improve  and  ameliorate,  that  he  at  last  excited 
the  distrust  and  en\^  of  the  dictiitor,  who  sent  him  out  of  the 
country,  as  summaril}'  as  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  after  a  de- 
tention of  nine  years,'  Mr,  Grandsirc,  the  special  agent  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  and  the  British  cbarg^  d^affaii-es,  had  previously 
in  vain  sought  to  effect  his  release.  An  oi'der  finally  came  from 
Asuncion  to  the  commandantc  of  Santa  Maria  to  remove  liiui ;  and 
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on  the  same  night  he  was  placed  in  a  canoe,  paddled  across  the  Pa- 
rana to  Corrientes,  and  there  left,  with  nothiDg  but  a  few  clothes. 

We  find  that  he  is  again,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  82,  actively  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pui^suits  in  Corrientes,  with  a  Spanish  Amer- 
ican wife^  and  a  large  family  of  children. 

Though  the  territory  of  Corrientes  comprises  an  extent^  fi'om 
north  tej  south,  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles^  with  more  or  less 
width  from  east  to  west,  its  population,  inclimiye  of  that  of  the 
capital,  which  has  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
does  not  probably  exceed  fifty  thousand  souls.  It  is  intersected 
by  several  navigable  rivers,  and  has  a  large  number  of  lakes.  Its 
lowlands,  as  well  as  the  lomas,  are  highly  fertile. 

The  city  of  Corrientes,  one  of  the  oldest  of  La  Plata,  founded 
in  1588,  soon  after  the  settlements  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa 
Fe,  is  admirably  placed  near  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  and  about  seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yer- 
mejo.  It  is  the  principal  market  of  the  Chaco  Indians  for  furs. 
In  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  province,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  great  under  an  improved  system  of  culture,  it  luis, 
by  the  rivers,  a  communication  with  the  Cvastem  and  western 
shores  of  Paraguay  and  the  western  borders  of  Brazil ;  by  the  Ver- 
jwejo  with  Bolivia ;  and  again  south  by  Buenos  Ayres,  its  Atlantic 
Cmtlet*  The  men  are  great  horsemen,  active  and  temperate,  but 
disinclined  to  work.  Inducements  are  held  out  to  immigration  ;* 
and,  imder  the  present  Constitution  and  the  stimulus  to  trade  pro- 
duced by  the  opening  of  the  rivei's,  it  offers  an  admirable  field  for 
enterprise  and  industry.  This  province  has  suifercd  greatly  from 
the  civil  wars  that  have  distracted  tho  country,  and  the  decrease 
of  cattle  h  enormous.  In  every  direction  we  noted  the  marks  of 
abandoned  estaneias,  possessing  an  adaptability  for  grazing  and 
agriculture  apparent  to  the  moat  casual  observer. 

With  careful  culture,  the  tobacco  will  probably  prove,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  quite  equal  to  that  of  Paraguay,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  implements^  both  cotton  and  sugar 
may  be  grown  with  success.  Indigo  and  cochineal  have  been  ex* 
ported  in  small  quantities,  and  a  new  species  of  the  former,  called 
fyuzo/*  was  some  years  sincx?.  made  known  by  Bonpland  as  an 

tide  that  might  become  very  valuable  as  an  export.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  silk  of  a  small  black  spider,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
collected  from  a  hedge  and  bmught  home  with  me.    Bonpland 

♦  See  Appendix  G. 
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sent  some  of  it  to  France,  where  it  was  pronounced  unfit  for  man- 
ulacturing  purposes ;  but  the  cocoons  of  another  spider,  some  of 
whic^i  I  also  brought  home,  are,  from  their  appearance,  undoubt- 
edly equal  to  those  of  the  silk^worm,  which  they  resemble  in  form 
and  size.  They  are  spun  upon  the  orange-trceSj  and  are  exactly 
the  color  of  its  ripe  fruit 

As  an  experiraent,  etjffee  has  been  c\iluvated^  with  success.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  orange-groves.  The  fruit  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  Paraguay,  but  no  product  finds  a  readier  sale.  Parts  of  the 
pro^Hnce  are  well  timbered,  and  the  bark  of  the  curupay  is  con- 
sidered invaluable  in  tanning.  Under  the  present  system,  hides, 
tobacco,  timber,  for  Buenos  Ayres,  and  wool,  may  be  considered 
the  staplea 

The  most  extraordinary  physical  feature  of  this  province  is  the 
Lagoon  of  Yhera,  which  I  regivtted  that  I  was  unable  to  examine. 
According  to  Azara,  it  is  fed  by  filtration  from  the  Parana;  and 
yet  is  itself  the  source  of  four  considerable  rivers — the  Mirinay, 
which  flows  into  the  Uruguay,  tlie  Santa  Lucia,  the  Bateles,  and 
Corrientes,  which  disembogue  into  the  Parana.  There  are  parts  of 
it,  inaocessible  cither  to  boats  or  horsemen,  that  are  covered  with 
aquatic  plants,  and  even  considerable  trees.  It  was  Az^a's  opin* 
ion  that  tlio  Parana  itself  once  coursed  through  this  lake,  and  that 
it  will,  in  the  course  of  ages,  resume  its  ancient  channel* 

It  is  difficult  to.  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  ybera  (brilliant 
water),*  handed  down  among  the  Guaraoi  race  from  the  remotest 
ages,  before  the  Conquest*  Some  convulsion  of  nature  may  have 
brought  to  its  present  marshy  state  what  was  once  a  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water ;  or,  probably,  y-hera  may  yet  be  applied  in  no  in- 
appropriate sense  to  its  unexplored  interior.  D'Orbigny,  under 
extraordinary  difficulties,  though  at  a  dry  period,  forced  a  pas- 
sage some  distance  into  this  lagoon.  So  far  as  his  experience 
went,  he  discovered  it  to  be  not  so  much  one  monotonous  and  ex- 
tended mai-sh  as  a  succession  of  lagoons,  two  or  three  mUes  in 
width,  which  seemed  to  have  a  uniformity  of  direction,  and  so 
confinned,  in  some  degree,  the  suppositions  of  Azara.  The  depth 
of  water,  though  varying,  was  at  no  time  very  great,  until  reach- 
ing what  was  supposed  to  be  the  heart  of  the  lake.  What  lies 
beyond  ha.s  always  been  with  the  Indians  a  fruitful  subject  of  su- 
perstition and  marvel. 

♦   V—** water ;»»  ficra—*' brilliant." 
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cnAPTER  xvn. 

The  Dinner  at  Cofricntcs.— The  Address,— Toasts  and  Wine, — ^A  Cargo  of  Lum- 
ber,— ^The  Saladero.— Tlio  Wntcr  Witch  dibpntched  up  the  Parana, — Sadden 
Kctum  of  Lieutenaut  Jtftei^. — The  St<?amor  run  af^ronud  by  the  Pilot. — ^Fired 
into  from  the  Fort,  killiDg  the  Helmsman, — False  Clsims  of  President  Ijopex  to 
the  Channel.— Erronoooa  Btatemcnt«  and  Fancy  Sketches  of  the  President  of 
Paraguay. — Affection  for  the  Salto  Grande. — Dispatch  to  our  Govemraeni,— Its 
Contents  rcfuted.^Kctum  to  Bneno*  Ayres.— Lieutenant  Powell  dit«patched  to 
Bio^ — Arrival  of  the  Savannah, — Indecision  of  the  Commodore. ^RefuaaJ  to 
prant  thtjGuns, — United  States  Legation  versus  United  States  Sqnadron. — What 
should  have  been  done, — Bisjiatch  from  Scflor  Vasqncx, — The  Commodore  im- 
pressed n-ith  the  Fact  of  the  Parana  containing  sufficient  Depth  of  Water  to  ad- 
mit a  Sloop  of  War. 

Some  of  the  crew  asked  permission  to  give  a  dinner  to  thoir 
foreign  friends,  principally  tbe  carjxrnters  of  Corrieiites  who  liad 
been  engaged  in  the  repaira  of  tlic  small  Reamer.  The  request 
was  of  course  granted,  and  a  busier,  happier  set  of  soals  can  not 
be  imagined  than  thej  were  in  their  prcparatitms  for  this  feast. 
Pantry  and  stores  were  thrown  open  to  them,  but  the  best  table- 
cloth ihc  steward  could  produce  waa  not  equal  to  the  dimensions 
of  their  table,  which  was  set  in  the  patio  of  the  house  we  occu- 
piod,  and  made  of  planking  designed  for  the  repairs  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo ;  but  some  yards  of  bleached  cotton  supplied  the  deficiency, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  few  glasses,  added  to  our  stock,  completed 
the  preparations.  By  their  own  arrangement  nothing  stronger 
than  wine  was  allowed,  and  a  bottle  or  two  from  my  nearly  ex- 
hausted supply  was  sent,  with  a  message  that  it  was  from  "home," 
for  none  lUce  sailors  on  foreign  stations  realize  the  magic  of  that 
word.  An  awning,  which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  patio, 
excluded  the  sun,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our  steward  and 
cook,  a  substantial  and  excellent  dinner  was  set  out,  not  even 
lackiog  the  elegant  little  arlomments  of  grander  occasions;  for 
there  were  many  bouquets  of  the  prettiest  flowers  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  Corrientes;  and  the  American  flag— considered  an  in- 
dispensable decoration  in  all  foreign  entertainments — was  festoon- 
ed between  the  columns  of  the  patio  at  one  end  of  the  table,  while 
that  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  graced  the  other. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  dinner  a  deputtition  came  and  invited 
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me  to  look  out  upon  the  party  in  their  enjoyment  I  was  m 
doiibt  aa  to  the  object  of  this  call^  but  accepted  the  invitation, 
iind  found  a  chair  ready  for  me  at  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 
One  of  the  company  moved  that  Mr.  Meredith  should  read  the 
address.  Mr.  Meredith,  a  lad  eighteen  or  nineteen  yearn  of  age> 
from  Baltimore,  rose  and  from  some  sheets  of  foolscap  read  a 
*^ceh,  which  would  have  been  a  little  embarrassing — for,  like 
the  President  of  Paraguay  at  the  ball  of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  wa» 
obhged  to  listen  to  my  own  praiBea — had  I  not  been  so  much  as- 
tonished at  its  admirable  phraseology  and  style.  I  expressed 
gratification  at  seeing  them  thus  rationally  enjoying  diemselves^ 
and  retired.  Then  followed  songs,  toasts,  and  sentiments,  which 
were  unsparingly  served  out  with  wine  and  cigars. 

On  similar  occasions  in  "  high  life,"  the  '*  proprieties"  could  not 
have  been  more  strictly  observed ;  and  there  were  "  sentiments" 
indicative  of  good  sense,  wit,  and  intelligence,  sometimes  lacldng 
at  such  festivitiea 

These  men  had  been  under  my  command  for  nearly  twr>  years, 
without  a  death  or  cjisualty.  Some  had  been  confided  to  me  as 
**  hard  e4iseB"  by  tearful  mothers,  who  had  always  known  a  grace- 
less "  Hal'*  or  "  Bill^*  to  mifllcad  their  Jack,  who  ^*  had  a  good 
heart,  but  would  be  led  astray;"  and  a  *' man-of-war"  is  consid- 
ered an  asyhmi  for  aU  such.  But  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of  this  crew  had  been  highly  creditable,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  cruise — three  years  and  five  months — with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  all  that  could  be  desired* 

The  arrival  of  the  Water  Witch  from  Montevideo  now  expe- 
dited my  movements.  On  board  of  her  was  Lieutenant  Jetiers, 
who,  on  application  to  join  the  expedition,  had  been  ordered  by 
Commodore  Salter  to  report  to  me. 

One  fact  I  mast  notice,  to  mark  the  progress  of  trade  since  the 
opening  of  the  rivers.  A  vessel  of  the  country  arrived  with  a 
small  lot  of  American  pine  boards  and  scantling,  which  was  sold 
at  12|  cents  the  foot — the  price  I  paid  Ijoth  here  and  at  Asun- 
cion per  yard  for  sawing  plank  of  native  woods.  This  lumber 
had  been  shipped  to  Buenos  Avres  from  tlie  United  States,  dis* 
posed  of,  purchased  again,  and  re*shipped  to  Corrientes,  where  it 
sold  for  less  than  native  lumber,  paying  at  each  change  of  hands 
a  reasonable  percentage.  And  yet  timber  is  one  of  the  export 
articles  of  this  Province.  Quebracho  sells  here,  in  stocks  of  eight 
inches  square,  at  75  cente  to  87  cents  the  vara,  or  25  to  29  cents 
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the  foot  The  oj^eratioDS  of  a  steam  saw-mil  1,  nearly  complt^ted 
by  an  enterprising  Frenchman,  will  do  away  with  the  old  whip- 
Siiwa  now  lining  the  beach.  '  • 

I  Tisitcd  the  mhdero  (slaughter*bouse)  of  an  Knglishnian,  which 
was  just  opened  near  the  city,  on  the  banka  of  the  Parana,  to 
witness  the  operation  of  converting  cattle  into  jerked  beef,  hides, 
and  tallow. 

Each  animal  is  brought  up  to  the  **  bull-ring"  by  the  lasso, 
pierced  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  shari>pointed  knife,  and 
rolled  oft*  on  a  rail -car,  to  be  skinned.  The  corral  was  large  and 
well  stocked,  Mr,  Hughes  having  a  few  days  before  purchased 
from  the  sontheni  part  of  the  province  a  fine  lot  of  cattle,  for 
which  he  paid  $9  the  head,  a  threefold  increase  in  price  within  a 
few  years.  In  the  Buenos  Ayrcs  market  the  hides  were  worth 
|6  50  each ;  the  jerked  beef— -a1x)Ut  200  lbs.  to  the  animal — $12 ; 
^and  the  tallow — ^from  25  to  50  lbs. — about  $3 ;  the  latter,  intes- 
tines, bones,  head,  and  feet,  are  thrown  into  immense  wooden 
vais,  and  subjected  for  some  time  to  steam  pressure,  which  ex- 
tracts nearly  every  particle  of  greai^e ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  clean 
and  put  in  hogsheads  ready  for  shipping.  The  refuse  of  the  vats 
is  used  fur  fuel. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  Taquari,  a  Paraguay  steamer,  half 
man-of-war,  and  half  merchantman,  with  an  armament  of  five 
medium  32-pomiders,  arrived  at  Corrientes;  she  received  from 
the  Water  Witch  the  Uxsual  official  visit  and  offer  of  serv^ice. 
This  vessel  was  built  in  England,  and  purchased  by  General  Lo- 
pez, son  of  the  President,  who  had  been  on  a  general  mission  to 
several  of  the  European  Courts,  and  was  now  on  his  return  to 
Asuncion,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  her, 

Iloping  that  the  alterations  in  the  small  steamer  would  make 
her  suitable  for  the  exploration  of  the  Salado,  and  intending  to 
form  thei-e  two  parties,  I  detailed  for  the  service  all  the  surveying 
officerSj  with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Jeffcrs.  lie  wtis  left  in 
charge  of  the  Water  Witch,  with  instructions  to  ascend  the  Para- 
na so  far  as  the  island  A  pipe,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
miles  from  its  juncture  with  the  Paraguay,  at  which  point  there 
were  supposed  to  be  rapids^ — the  first  obstruction  met  with  from 
the  Capes  of  La  Plata.  Lieutenant  Jeffcrs  was  instmcted  to  de- 
termine their  character.  This  short  work,  of  h  hundred  miles  or 
more,  I  felt  assured  could  be  accom|>lished  before  my  return. 

With  Lieutenants  Powdl,  Murdaugh,  and  Ilcnry,  Assistant 
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She  was  got  afloat,  and  on  asking  the  pilot  where  lay  the  chan- 
nel, he  unhesitatingly  said  that  it  was  near  the  Paraguay  shore ; 
but  he  had  supposed  the  river  high  enough  fo  enable  the  Water 
Witch  to  pass  over  the  shoals  near  the  left  bank,  and  made  the 
attempt  without  informing  the  commanding  officer.  ^ 

The  pilot,  like  many  other  Argentinos  of  the  same  class,  looked 
upon  Paraguay  as  a  semi-civilized  country,  and  was  anxious  to 
put  a  great  distance  between  the  Water  Witch  and  Fort  Itapiru. 
He  was  ordered  to  change  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  was  again  intelligibly  explained  to  him,  that  he  might 
understand  the  importance  of  keeping  her  in  mid-channel,  regard- 
less of  its  vicinity  to  the  Paraguay  shore,  or  whether  or  not  there 
was  water  enough  outside  of  it 

I  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  two  drawings  of  the  river 
at  this  point — ^the  fancy  sketch  sent  by  President  Lopez  to  our 
government  and  one  from  the  actual  survey.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  they  never  would  be  recognized  as  representing  the 
same  locality.  When  the  Water  Witch  was  within  close  shot, 
two  or  three  blank  cartridges  were  fired  from  the  fort  in  quick 
succession,  followed  by  a  shot.  At  what  part  of  the  vessel  it  was 
aimed  I  can  only  judge  from  President  Lopez's  dispatch  to  our 
State  Department,  where  he  magnanimously  says  it  was  directed 
so  as  to  '^  pass  ahead."  K  so,  it  struck  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
was  unfortunately  effective ;  for  it  passed  through  the  after  port, 
cut  away  the  wheel,  and  killed  the  helmsman.  Lieutenant  Jeffers 
had  disregarded  the  blank  cartridges,  and  up  to  this  time  had 
withheld  his  fire.  Indeed,  his  means  of  defense,  with  three  how- 
itzers— one  24-pounder  and  two  12-poimders — were  small  against 
a  brick  or  stone  fort.  But  when  this  shot  came,  he  returned  it  as 
rapidly  as  the  reduced  number  of  officers  and  crew  and  the  dis- 
abled condition  of  the  helm  would  admit.  The  accuracy  of  the 
fire  was  seen  in  cutting  away  the  flag-staff  and  in  the  shrapnell 
grazing  the  low  wall ;  for  the  guns  were  mounted  en  barbette.  We 
learned  afterward  that  several  Paraguayans  were  killed;  some 
reports  said  eleven,  others  fifteen.  The  Water  Witch  was  struck 
ten  times,  but  the  first  was  the  only  shot  that  did  any  execution, 
though  we  learned  that  the  firing  from  the  fort  was  directed  by  a 
person  formerly  of  the  French  navy,  who  had  entered  the  service 
of  Paraguay. 

The  pilot,  very  much  alarmed,  ran  below ;  and  during  the 
shipping  of  the  spare  tiller  the  steamer  drifted  with  the  current 
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to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  channel  into  ten  feet  water.  When 
hauled  upon  deck,  he  declared  she  would  be  aground  if  the  at- 
tempt to  proceed  were  persevered  in,  and  insisted  upon  backing 
her  down. 

She  had  by  this  time  passed  all  but  one  of  the  six  guns,  and 
would  soon  have  been  out  of  range,  but,  in  backing,  was  again 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort. 

My  first  feeling  of  regret  was  that  I  had  not,  with  the  full  com- 
plement of  officers  and  crew,  undertaken  this  comer  of  the  work. 
Had  it  been  so,  this  aflGair  would  never  have  taken  place ;  for  the 
detachment  of  officers  and  men  firom  the  Water  Witch  was 
doubtless  as  well  known  in  Paraguay  as  to  myself  and  this  hos- 
tile proceeding  explained  what  had,  I  confess,  claimed  but  a 
passing  notice.  For  a  day  or  two  before  our  departure,  a  small 
Paraguay  boat  had  been  hovering  about  Corrientes,  and  as  the  • 
Pilcomayo  steamed  off^,  this  little  craft  passed  close  to  us,  and 
pulled  rapidly  up  the  river.  She  was  doubtless  a  spy,  and  gave 
inamediate  information  as  to  the  division  of  our  party. 

That  this  outrage  may  appear  in  its  true  light,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  decree  of  the  8d  of  October,  1864,  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  include  th6se  waters  in  which  the  Water  Witch 
was  when  she  was  fired  into.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  River  Pa- 
rana is  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Paraguay ;  and  up  to 
the  fort  Itapiru,  and  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles  beyond,  that 
river  is  the  common  boundary  between  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion (on  the  northern  border  of  Corrientes)  and  Paraguay.  The 
insult  in  itself  is  one  that  can  not  be  tolerated ;  it  is,  however, 
eclipsed  by  the  fraud  which  President  Lopez  attempts  to  impose 
upon  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the  Seviinario,  but,  above 
aU,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  United  States  government,  inclosing  a 
fancy  sketch  of  the  river,  fort,  and  environs,  representing  the  shots 
fired  in  defense  by  the  Water  Witch,  after  her  helmsman  was 
killed,  as-  a  hostile  movement  against  the  fort,  and  gravely  re- 
quests that  the  officers  in  charge  may  be  "  severely  punishedP 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reduced  copy  of  this  sketch  made  by 
the  order  of  President  Lopez,  and  a  true  sketch  of  the  Eiver 
Parana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay,  from  the  chart  of  the 
Water  Witdi.  The  "  fency  sketch"  here  offered  is  doubtless  the 
work  of  a  foreigner ;  for  there  is,  I  presume,  not  a  native  capable 
of  making  such  a  one,  either  from  a  survey  or  dictation ;  it  was 
probably  drawn  by  the  ordnance  officer  of  Itapiru,  who,  however 
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El  Canal  csclusivo  del  Campamento  general  del  Passo  de  la  Patn'a  j 
pertenece  de  costa  a  costa  a  la  Republicaj  y  cubre  el  Campamento,  su  1 
transito  est  a  prohebido  aun  a  los  nuques  mercantes  Nacionales.  • 
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skillfiil  he  may  be  in  directing  shot,  shows  that  he  knows  little  of 
hydrographic  surveys.  The  President  did  not  care  to  represent 
Nature's  work,  but  to  illustrate  an  Idea ;  and  from  his  office,  far 
removed  from  the  scene,  he  dictated  to  the  pliant  draughtsman  a 
drawing  of  a  winding  river,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  intro- 
duce certain  banks  and  shoals,  until  the  "fancy  sketch"  repre- 
sented a  locality  'to  suit  the  "  Idea"  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
United  States.  But  his  Excellency,  though  an  admirable  diplo- 
matist, is  tmfortunately  as  ignorant  as  his  draughtsman  of  the 
first  principles  of  hyckography.  He  neglects  to  put  down  the 
soundings,  to  run  the  line  of  the  Water  Witch  aground  on  sand- 
banks instead  of  ending  it  in  water  of  unknown  depth,  or  to 
show  how  he  has  arrived  at  the  peculiar  obstructions  of  the  Pa- 
rana at  that  part  of  its  course. 

In  continuing  the  exploration  of  that  river,  I  do  not  suppose  the 
idea  had  ever  suggested  itself  to  any  human  being  out  of  Para- 
guay that  the  Water  Witch  would  meet  with  the  least  opposition. 
However  defiant  the  policy  of  that  government  to  neighboring 
powers,  even  in  Corrientes,  it  was  not  suspected  of  the  monstrous 
pretension  of  controlling  exclusively  the  navigation  of  the  Parana. 
Our  expedition  had  not  only  the  sympathy  of  the  Ai^ntine  Con- 
federation, which  claims  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  it,  but  I  had 
a  circular  from  General  Urquiza  to  all  persons  in  authority,  di- 
recting them  to  oflFer  me  every  facility  in  prosecuting  the  work; 
and  fix)m  Sefior  Pujol,  the  governor  of  CJorrientes,  I  had  received 
only  the  day  before  my  departure,  expressions  of  deep  interest  in 
our  labors,  and  the  anxious  hope  that  the  exploration  would  de- 
velop a  channel  practicable  for  all  purposes  of  commerce,  with- 
out making  the  slightest  reference  to  the  decree  of  October  3d,  or 
to  the  possibility  of  Paraguayan  interference. 

As  I  had,  then,  the  full  permission  of  the  Argentine  States  to 
explore  her  waters,  and  the  Parana  was  established  and  recognized 
as  the  common  boundary  between  their  territory  and  Paraguay, 
up  to  and  beyond  the  Falls  of  Apip(j,  the  propriety  of  my  course 
in  ordering  a  party  from  the  expedition  there  will  not  admit  of 
question. 

I  had  on  former  occasions  repeated  conversations  with  President 
Lopez  relative  to  our  contemplated  explorations  in  that  quarter, 
but  he  never  let  drop  the  semblance  of  pretension  to  control  or 
prohibit  its  navigation.  He  did  on  one  occasion  congratulate  "the 
Republic"  (for  he  is  fond  of  using  that  word  in  speaking  of  Para- 
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guay)  that  the  "  Salto  Grande"  (Falk  of  Guayra)  was  an  inBur- 
mountable  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  heard  the  idea  advanced  that  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  a  great  river  was 
a  national  blessing  designed  by  Heaven,  it  made  an  impression 
upon  me.  I  knew  that  he  alluded  to  the  much-feared  encroach- 
ments of  "Los  Portugases,"  and  looked  to  the  Salto  Grande  as  a 
bulwark  against  all  attacks  from  that  quarter. 

As  he  docs  not  presume  to  assert  any  entire  jurisdiction  over 
the  river,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  on  what  grounds  does  he  jus- 
tify his  act  of  firing  into  the  Water  Witch ;  for  he  admits  that  it 
was  by  his  orders  to  the  commander  of  Itapiru. 

He  says  in  his  dispatch  to  our  government,  and  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  Paraguay, 

'^  The  Water  Witch  ascended  the  Parana  by  the  channel  that  is  common 
to  the  Republic  and  the  Argentine  Confederation ;  but,  having  stopped  al- 
most in  front  of  Fort  Itapiru,  the  commander  observed  that  from  that  point 
the  Americans  seemed  occupied  in  taking  some  measnrements,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on,  through  the  same  common  channel,  to  beyond  the  general  en- 
campment at  the  Paso  de  la  Patria,  and  nearly  to  the  upper  point  of  the 
Island  ^  Ceraya/  whence  she  returned  through  the  same  channel,  passing 
below  Itapini,  and,  turning  the  point  of  the  south  bank,  which  here  exists, 
took  that  which  leads  directly  by  the  Fort  Itapiru  to  the  port  of  the.  gen- 
eral encampment,"  etc.* 

This  explanation  answered  his  purpose  perfectly  in  Paraguay, 
for  he  wished  to  prove  that  the  Water  Witch  was  seeking  the 
Fort  Itapiru,  and  not  the  main  channel  of  the  river ;  that  she  was 
bound  on  a  fighting,  and  not  an  exploring  expedition ;  but  he 
should  have  made  out  a  stronger  case ;  should  have  added  a  few 
more  operations — ^it  matters  not  what — to  complete  the  romance. 
Ilis  after-mistake  was  a  great  one,  in  repeating  the  same  state- 
ments to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  needless  to  explain  that  the  value  of  a  survey  depends 

*  Extract  from  President  Lopez's  Message,  14th  March,  1867. 

'El  1  do  Febrero  do  1865,  prcdicho  Vai)or  Water  Witch  suhio  nl  Parana  por  el 
(^anal  comun  de  la  Republica  y  de  la  Confederacion  Argentina,  pero  habiendose 
dctenido  casi  en  fronto  do  la  fortaleza  do  Itapiru,  obscrva  el  Commandante  dc  ese 
puerto  que  los  Americanos  paracicn  ocuparse  en  tomar  algunas  dimcnciones,  y  luc- 
^o  seguieron  por  el  mismo  canal  comun  hasta  mas  oriba  del  campamcnto  general 
del  paso  de  la  Patria,  y  casi  hasta  la  punta  superior  de  la  Isla  de  Caryd,  de  dondo 
viilvio  i,  bajar  por  el  mismo  canal  hasta  mas  abajo  de  Itai)iru,  y  volviendo  la  punta 
de  arena  del  banco  qui  alii  existc,  tomo  cl  que  conduce  por  la  mi:>ma  fortaleza  do 
Itapiru  al  puerto  del  espresado  campamento  general." 
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upon  its  accuracy,  and  the  course,  depth,  current  of  the  Parana 
channel  could  alone  be  determined  by  the  Water  Witch's  enter- 
ing it  She  had  a  pilot  who  attempted  to  pass  up  near  the  Coi^ 
rientes  shore,  in  what  President  Lopez  designates  as  the  Oanal 
Comun  ("  Common  Channel"),  and  there  ran  aground.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  had  there  been  a  channel  on  that  side,  the 
frightened  pilot  would  have  sought  the  other,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  great  dread?  and  when  asked  "  where  lay  the  main 
channel,"  would  he  immediately  have  pointed  to  that  which  led 
to  the  "General  Encampment,"  instead  of  the  Canal  Comun  f 

Suppose  there  had  been  more  than  one  channel — and  the  pilot, 
who  should  have  known,  said  there  was  not,  for  he  certainly 
made  the  effort  to  find  another  way — ^how  would  this  have  justi- 
fied the  attack?  If  the  river  is  a  common  highway  for  the  two 
countries,  the  whole  of  it  is  common  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
territories.  It  is  not  a  highway  if  President  Lopez  appropriate 
the  available  channel,  where  alone  a  vessel  can  pass  up,  and  say, 
"  You  shall  not  come  on  my  side  of  the  river." 

As  to  the  actual  course  and  distance  made  by  the  Water  Witch, 
the  accompanying  "  real  sketch"  will  show ;  and  until  informed 
upon  what  data  President  Lopez  constructed  his  chart,  or  until 
he  produces  the  observations  made  by  his  surveyor  on  shore,  to 
determine  the  track  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  superior  accuracy  of  his  work  to  ours  by  a  fidr  com- 
parison, I  must  pronounce  one  a  "  fimcy  sketch,"  the  other  a  re- 
liable piece  of  "  track  survey." 

The  President  of  Paraguay  was  evidently  alarmed  in  anticipa- 
tion of  retaliation  for  this  insult,  and  thundered  forth  in  his  little 
weekly  organ,  the  Seminario.  Its  articles,  intended  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  Paraguayans,  generally  excite  much  amuse- 
ment in  La  Plata.  Personal  attacks  upon  myself— the  burden 
of  its  editorials  since  the  removal  of  the  Americans — I  did  not 
notice,  for  I  rather  suspected  that  his  Excellency  wished  to  draw 
me  into  a  paper  war.  But  when,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  his  act,  as  one  utterly  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, he  attempted  its  justification  by  boldly  claiming  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  main  channel  of  the  Parana  because  it  ran  near  his 
shores,  and  when  he  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Water  Witch,  in  entering  it,  had  violated  a  national  right,  I  de- 
termined to  expose  this  evasion  or  misinterpretation  of  every 
principle  of  international  law,  and  in  one  of  the  leading  papers 
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of  Buenos  Ayres  gave  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  steamer 
when  fired  upon,  and  quoted  fully  from  Wheaton  on  the  "  Law 
of  Nations."  From  my  references  in  that  article,  I  here  insert 
one  paragraph  to  show  the  extent  to  which  rights  under  a  com- 
mon boundary  are  very  fully  recognized. 

^^It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a  right  to  the  means 
without  which  it  could  not  be  used  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  means  follow 
the  end.  Thus  a  right  to  navigate  a  river  draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor  ves- 
sels to  its  shores,  to  land  on  them  in  cases  of  distress,  or  for  other  neoessaiy 
purposes,  etc.,  etc.  This  principle  was  founded  in  natural  reason,  was  evi> 
denced  by  the  common  rule  of  mankind,  and  declared  by  the  writers  before 
quoted."*— P.  361. 

I  have  stated  that  I  was  overtaken  by  the  Water  Witch  two 
hundred  miles  below  Corrientes.  The  information  she  brought 
disturbed  all  my  plans  for  the  immediate  exploration  of  the  Sala- 
do,  for  I  could  not  rest  quietly  under  this  insult  to  our  national 
honor;  and  as  the  steamer  was  slightly  disabled,  and  her  arma- 
ment not  such  as  could  enable  me  to  act  effectively  and  surely 
against  a  fort  of  six  guns,  I  determined  to  proceed  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Montevideo,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  from  a  ship  of  our 
squadron  two  large  shell  gims,  which  would  enable  me  to  return. 

On  arriving  at  Parana,  we  found  at  anchor  quite  an  imposing 
Brazilian  squadron,  consisting  of  eight  steamers — the  Amazon,  the 
admiral's  flag-ship,  three  sloops  of  war,  and  eleven  transports, 
bound  for  Paraguay.  Such  a  demonstration  from  Brazil  had  been 
for  some  months  anticipated,  not  only  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundary,  but  to  open  a  way,  by  the  Paraguay,  to  Cuyaba.  This 
mode  of  backing  negotiation  by  a  squadron  is,  it  seems,  not  con- 
fined to  England  at  this  day ;  and,  however  much  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  act  to  intimidate,  it  must  be  resorted  to  in  dealing  with 
governments  that  can  not  be  reasoned  into  an  observance  of  the 
rights  of  nations. 

I  hastened  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A  great  disappointment  awaited 
me :  but  three  days  before  the  Grermantown  had  sailed  for  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. I  had  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  meeting  this  par- 
ticular ship.  Her  commander,  Captain  Lynch,  is  an  oflicer  who 
would,  I  knew,  fully  sympathize  with  me  in  a  sense  of  the  outrage 
to  our  flag,  and  afford  me  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  avenge 
the  wrong. 

I  proceeded  to  Montevideo,  and  finding  there  an  American  clip- 

•  The  principal  writers  on  national  law. 
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per  bound  for  Rio,  dispatched  Lieutenant  Powell  with  a  report  of 
the  affair  to  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  Commodore  W.  D. 
Salter,  and  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  aid,  I  begged  that  he  would 
order  the  Gtermantown  to  Paraguay  ;*  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
report  of  the  attack  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  the  min- 
ister resident  at  Buenos  Ayres.f 

On  the  19th  the  Germantown  arrived  off  Montevideo,  bound  for 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  with  no  satisfactory  reply  from  the  Commo- 
dore, except  that  he  would  sail  soon  for  La  Plata. 

I  here  quote  from  my  journal : 

"  81st  Afarchj  1854.  The  Savannah,  flag-ship,  has  arrived.  I  im- 
•  mediately  visited  the  Commodore,  and  infonned  him  I  was  ready, 
and  the  Water  Witch  was  in  order  for  any  service  he  might  de- 
sire of  me  (alluding  to  her  towing  the  Grermantown  up  the  Para- 
na) ;  or,  if  he  had  no  other  work  for  me,  would  proceed  to  the 
Uruguay.  I  still  hoped  there  was  more  important  service,  for  I 
was  unwilling  to  beheve  that  this  outrage  could  long  be  suffered 
to  go  imnoticed.  He  desired  me  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  as  he 
wished  to  confer  with  our  resident  minister  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

^^  April  5ih.  Have  had  a  conversation  with  the  Commodore 
since  my  visit  of  the  81st,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  sending  the 
Germantown  up,  towed  by  the  Water  Witch,  to  knock  down 
Itapiru." 

Captain  Lynch,  in  a  noble,  generous  spirit,  which  I  fully  appre- 
ciate, had  proposed  to  the  Commodore  to  take  the  (Jermantown 
up,  or  relinquish  the  command  of  the  ship  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  April  6(h.  Again  called  on  the  Commodore ;  found  him  in 
close  conversation  with  Mr.  Peden — ^as  I  supposed,  about  the  Para- 
guay affair.    I  left  immediately." 

"  April  8tJi.  Called  again  on  the  Commodore  to  know  his  de- 
termination about  my  towing  up  the  Germantown.    He  said,  *  I 

♦  Extract  from  report  to  Commodore  Salter : 

"The  Water  Witch,  with  the  Germantown  or  a  brig  in  tow,  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  inflict  such  punishment  on  Faragaay  as  the  insult  demands — not  only  knock 
down  the  fort,  but  capture  the  squadron  also.  Should  additional  steam  power  be 
required  in  towing,  it  can  easily  be  obtained  here.  The  more  promptly  this  is  done, 
the  more  easily  and  effectually  it  may  be  done. 

"  I  can  not  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  regret  not  finding  either  yourself  or  Cap- 
tain Lynch  here.  I  shall  proceed  to  take  in  coals,  and  have  some  slight  repairs  to 
the  engine,  hoping  for  your  arrival  meantime.*' 

t  Mr.  Pendleton  had  been  recalled,  and  this  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Peden,  of 
Florida. 
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can  not  move  in  this  matter.  The  aflEair  is  referred  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I  shall  await  instructions.'  I  then  said,  *  Will 
you,  Sir,  supply  the  Water  Witch  with  two  large  guns,  either 
from  the  Savannah  or  the  Germantown?  I  desire  to  return  and 
carry  on  the  work,  but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so  with 
the  steamer  in  her  present  defenseless  state.  He  said,  *  No,  there 
are  other  fields  for  the  expedition,  and  you  had  better  not  re- 
turn to  that  part  of  the  river  imtil  instructions  are  received  fix)m 
home.' 

"  The  Commodore  and  minister  have  been  in  conference.  It 
was  a  labor  that  brought  forth  nothing." 

This  was  to  me  a  bitter  disappointment  and  mortification.  I 
clearly  saw  that  the  Commodore  had  assumed  a  responsibility  in 
not  acting  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  if  he  had  pursued  the 
most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  lay  in  doing  nothing. 

If  a  national  vessel  is  fired  into,  unless  the  mistake  is  manifest, 
for  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  credit  of  her  commander,  the 
fire  must  be  returned.  The  beautifiil  Christian  precept  of  turning 
the  left  cheek  when  the  right  is  smitten,  is  not  observed,  and  per- 
haps not  understood  in  national  intercourse.  If  a  man  receives 
a  blow,  he  rarely  folds  his  arms  and  waits  for  explanation:  he  re- 
turns the  blow;  and  if  in  the  wrong,  he  will  discover  it  in  proper 
time,  and  make  amends. 

The  fort  of  Itapiru  ought  to  havd  been  knocked  down,  and 
we  should  now  be  even  with  the  Paraguay  government.  I  beg- 
ged but  for  two  guns,  and  I  would  have  pledged  my  life  in  the 
effort.    • 

There  were  neither  women,  children,  nor  property  of  peaceful 
citizens  or  foreigners  to  be  injured,  or  involve  us  in  endless  ne- 
gotiation for  reclamation. 

It  was  a  difficulty  for  the  Commodore,  and  for  him  alone,  to 
settle.  A  consultation  with  the  minister  was  all  well  enough ; 
he  is  generally  presumed  to  be  a  person  of  standing  at  home,  and 
competent  abroad  to  advise  in  such  an  emergency ;  but  confer- 
ences can  never  shift  responsibility.  The  obligations  and  duties 
of  a  United  States  legation  and  a  United  States  squadron  are  not 
blended,  neither  can  they  possibly  conflict.  Each  is  alone  an- 
swerable to  the  government  for  a  proper  performance  of  its  re- 
sjx^ctive  duties. 

To  refer  the  matter  home  was  an  effectual  way  of  getting  rid 
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o^  or  of  indefinitely  postponing  it  There  are  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  I  consider  this  one,  where  the  authority  of  a  commander 
on  a  foreign  station  exceeds  even  that  of  the  Executive  Department 

He  has  the  right,  the  power,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  resent  and 
avenge  all  and  every  outrage  committed  upon  American  vessels 
within  the  limits  of  his  station.  How  much  more  must  he  feel 
the  necessity  of  exercising  this  power  when  a  vessel  of  his  own 
squadron  has  been  insulted.  He  is  not  merely  to  report  occur- 
rences, and  await  answers,  but  is  presumed  to  possess  some  natural 
ability — some  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  some  sense  of 
honor,  blended  with  a  discretion  which  will  enable  him  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  evident  duty. 

Paraguay  was  not  considered  a  territory  occupied  by  wild  In- 
dians, or  as  a  den  of  pirates.  We  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  her,  and  that  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied by  our  Senate.f  To  order  the  Commodore  to  proceed  there 
and  chastise  her  would  have  been  making  war  upon  a  republic 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  &mily  of  nations,  and  this  is  a 
power  which  the  Executive  does  not  possess.  When  the  ^re- 
gious  mistake  is  made  of  supposing  one's  duty  fiilly  discharged 
by  merely  reporting  outrages  to  the  Department,  we  embarrass*  its 
movements.  An  ofiicer  can  prevent  this  by  avenging  at  the  mo- 
ment all  insults,  without  placbig  the  Executive  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  bearing  them  passively  imtil  an  appeal  can  be  made  to 
Congress  for  powers  to  act 

I  have  no  desire  to  criticise  or  censure  the  course  of  the  Com- 
modore, but  it  is  due  to  myself  and  to  the  navy  to  make  a  ftill 
statement  of  this  affair. 

Had  the  Water  Witch  been  in  error,  which  can  not  be  sustained 
by  the  most  specious  arguments,  how  could  it  justify  this  insult 
to  our  flag?  It  is  clear  she  meditated  no  attack,  assumed  no 
threatening  attitude,  and  did  not  fire  a  gun  until  the  evidence  of 
a  shot  from  the  fort  showed  itself  in  cutting  down  one  of  her  crew 
and  carrying  away  her  wheel.  Was  the  officer  in  charge  to  sub- 
mit to  this?  It  is  no  justification  of  the  act  to  say  that  blank 
cartridges  were  fired  and  a  message  fix>m  the  fort  delivered  along- 
side, for  we  do  not  recognize  the  right  of  Paraguay  to  control  the 
explorations  of  that  river.  The  prohibition  of  her  President  was 
an  \mwarrantable  assumption  of  power,  and  its  enforcement  by  a 
shot,  in  every  way  that  we  can  view  it,  a  gross  outrage. 
♦  The  Paraguay  government  subsequently  refused  the  exchange  of  ratification. 
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I  had  taken  some  trouble  to  inform  myself,  firom  every  available 
source,  of  the  rights,  exclusive  and  concurrent,  over  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  of  La  Plata,  because  I  studiously  designed  to 
keep  the  expedition  aloof  from  any  semblance  of  interference  in 
the  diifercnces  of  neighboring  powers;  and  it  entered  those  wa- 
ters only  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  granting  per- 
mission was  unquestioned. 

I  believe  I  imderstand  President  Lopez  well  enough  to  say  that, 
had  he  received  at  the  proper  time  a  spirited  rebuke,  had  Itapiru 
been  knocked  down  or  his  squadron  captured,  we  should  now  be 
on  the  best  possible  terms.  He  would  not,  a  year  later,  have 
met  our  special  commissioner  on  the  threshold  of  his  mission  by 
demanding  to  be  informed  what  resolution  this  government  had 
made  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  and  hostilities  commit- 
ted by  the  commander  of  the  Water  Witch,  "  in  order  to  see  if 
the  case  was  such  as  to  justify  the  exchange  of  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  and  to  this  intent  you  will  be 
pleased  to  reply  to  this  note."* 

Li  an  official  dispatch  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Asun- 
cion, November  29th,  1856,  Seflor  Vasqucz  says : 

<'  His  Excellency,  President  'Lopez,  will  be  found  well  disposed  to  renew 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  so  soon 
as  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  desire  to  send  to 
this  city  a  Plenipotentiary  with  suitable  instruetions,  which  will  aflford  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  settle  the  questions  I  have  cited  to  the  Senor  Com- 
missioner in  my  note  of  the  8th  of  this  month."t 

Again,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Soilor  Nicholas  Vasqucz,  with  our  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  Richard'  Fitzpatrick,  under  date  Asuncion,  November  26th, 
1856: 

^*  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  ratified  fully  and  com- 
pletely on  the  12th  of  March,  1853,  with  tlie  consent  of  his  Council  of 

♦  Extract  of  note  from  Secretary  Vascjuez  to  Commissioner  Fitzpatrick,  Novcm- 
l>er  8th,  185G: 

**  Para  ver  si  es  llegado  cl  raso  de  verificar  li«a  y  llanamente  el  canpe  de  las 
ratificaciones  del  Tradado  de  4  Marzo  de  1853,  y  al  efecto  se  ^rvira  U.  S.  respon- 
der  a  esta  nota," 

t  **  Que  S.  E.  PC  halla  en  la  major  disposicion  do  renovar  la  nepociacion  da  un 
Tratado  de  omu^tad,  commercio,  y  navigacion,  desde  que  el  Exmo.  Sefior  Prcsi- 
donte  de  los  Estados  Unidos  quicra  enviar  efecto  a  esta  Ciudad  un  rienii)otencia- 
rio,  con  instmcciones  convenientes ;  y  que  contal  oportunidad  se  podni  dcfinir  las 
questioncs  j)endicntC8  que  ho  citado  a  S.  S.  en  la  citada  nota  dcs  8  do  esto  mes." 
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State,  the  treaty  lefenred  to  of  the  4tli  of  March,  as  I  explained  to  yoa  at 
our  official  interview,  and  in  this  aspect  it  is  not  possible  for  his  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  submit  to  a  new  ratification  on  the  terms 
you  propose ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  question  I  inform  you  of  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  ISth,  reaffirming  mine  of  the  15th,  and  closing  the  cor- 


I  remained  but  a  few  days  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  obtain  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  chronometer  before  entering  the  Uruguay,  but  kept 
the  Commodore  advised  by  letter  of  the  state  of  the  Parana.  I 
was  enabled  to  show  him  that  the  river  had  continued  to  rise 
since  I  descended  it  in  February,  and  at  that  time  there  was  not 
less  than  sixteen  feet  of  water  over  the  worst  passes.  I  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  practicability 
of  having  the  Germantown  towed  up  from  a  want  of  water ;  and 
in  my  last  note  to  him  from  Buenos  Ayres,  dated  April  20th, 
1855, 1  say :  "  I  yesterday  learned  from  an  acquaintance  from  La 

Paz that  the  Parana  is  very  high,  there  being  four  fathoms 

of  water  at  this  time  on  the  worst  shoals." 

Previously,  at  his  own  request,  I  had  given  him  a  statement, 
not  simply  as  to  the  condition  of  the  river  at  the  present  season, 
but  details  as  to  its  periodical  changes. 


CHAPTEE  XVill. 

Island  of  Martin  Garcia. — Pass  of  San  Joan. — ^Town  of  Higaeritaa. — ^Tfae  Brasso 
Bravo. — Rio  Negro. — The  Gualaguaycha. — Concepcv^u. — ^Frey  Bentos. — Fine 
Pasturage. — Herds  of  Cattle. — Arrival  at  Conccpcion. — College. — Saladeroa. — 
Town  of  Paisandu. — An  Englishman's  Estancia. — Current  of  the  River. — ^Palxn 
Forests  of  Entre  Rios. — ^The  Arroyo  Grande. — Paso  Hdrcdcra. — Town  of  Con- 
cordia.—Trade.— Salto.— The  Salto  Grande.— Killing  a  Partridge.— Rise  of  Wa- 
ter.— Tide. — Track  Sur\'ey  of  the  Rio  Negro. — Town  of  Soriana. — Mercedes. — 
Sarsaparilla. — Fossil  Remains. — Megatherium  and  Glyptodon. — Health  of  this 
Region  of  Country. — Cattle  and  Estancias. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1855,  we  left  the  inner  roads  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  passing  through  the  shipping  in  the  outer  roads,  stood 

*  '^El  Exmo.  Sefior  Presidente  de  la  Republica  ha  notificado  lisa  y  llanamente 
el  12  de  Marzo  de  1853,  con  dictamen  de  su  consejo  de  Estado,  el  Tratado  referido 
de  4  del  propio  Marzo,  como  he  manifestado  i  U.  S.  en  nuestra  conferencia  oficial, 
y  en  esta  positnra  no  es  dablc  que  S.  E.  el  Sr.  Presidente  do  la  Republica  se  someta 
£  nueva  ratificacion  en  los  terminos  que  U.  S.  el  prcsente  aviso  de  racibo  de  su 
nota  referida  del  18,  reproduciendo  mi  anterior  del  15,  y  dando  por  ccrrada  esta 
correspondencia. " 
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for  the  entrance  to  the  Martin  Qtircia  ChanneL  I  quote  from  my 
journal  of  this  date : 

"  Steered  a  N.E.  course  per  compass  from  the  man-of-war  an- 
chorage, carrying  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  water,  until  the  high 
lands  of  San  Juan  (on  the  Banda  Oriental  side)  were  made  on  the 
same  bearing,  and  with  Martin  Garcia  N.W.  by  W. ;  a  single 
ombu  south  of  San  Juan,  E.N.E.,  and  two  ombus  near  Colonia, 
KS.E.  We  passed  the  bar  of  San  Juan  with  not  less  than  four- 
teen feet  of  water,  although  I  am  confident  we  were  not  in  the 
channel,  as  the  pilot  also  thought." 

In  returning,  after  having  completed  the  survey  of  the  Uruguay, 
I  find  the  following  entry  in  my  journal : 

"  Left  the  island  Martin  Garcia,  having  obtained  all  the  required 
observations,  and  when  the  high  lands  of  San  Juan  bore  N.  42*^ 
E.,  and  Martin  Garcia  N.  60°  W.,  stood  across  the  bank,  steering 
S.S.W.,  to  the  outer  roads  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  least  water  at  low 
tide  ten  feet  Martin  Garcia  was  plainly  in  sight,  distant  about 
twelve  miles,  where  the  course  was  shaped  for  the  outer  roads." 

The  bank  here  alluded  to  is  that  immense  shoal  between  the 
Pahna  Pass  and  the  Guazu,  formed  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  allu- 
vial matter  brought  down  by  the  branches  into  which  the  Parana 
is  divided  by  the  numerous  islands  forming  its  delta.  It  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  delta  south  and  east,  gradually  diminishing 
and  the  depth  of  water  increasing,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  main 
channel  of  La  Plata.  The  now  channel  discovered  in  our  work 
gives  a  greater  depth,  by  two  feet,  into  the  Parana  and  Uruguay, 
showing  that  sixteen  feet  water  may  be  carried  into  either  of 
those  rivers,  over  the  bar  of  San  Juan,  at  the  ordinary  low  state 
of  the  tide.  By  tidal  observations,  made  at  Martin  Garcia  during 
the  month  of  August,  1855,  the  ordinary  rise  was  two  to  three 
feet ;  that  produced  by  the  wind  at  southeast,  when  not  blowing 
fresh,  varied  from  three  to  four  feet. 

"  Anchored  at  Uigueritas,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  in  fifteen  feet  of  water.  This  little  town  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental is  the  first  met  with  on  entering  the  Uruguay.  It  stands 
half  a  mile  inland,  upon  a  ridge  that  slopes  to  the  plain  bordering 
the  river.  The  shore  line  is  crescent-shaped,  the  horns  protecting 
the  anchorage  from  those  southeast  winds  which  often  delay  for 
months  the  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
Cabot  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  and  may  have  been  de- 
terred from  forming  any  settlement  upon  its  banks  by  the  fero- 
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cious  character  of  the  Indians,  who  massacred  a  boat  party  (hat 
had,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez  Ramon,  ascended  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  in  recognizing  the  superior  advantages  of  Higueritas  as 
a  port,  we  wonder  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  De 
Graray  when  seeking  the  site  of  a  commercial  town  near  the  At- 
lantic. The  anchorage  is  open  from  S.W.  to  N.W.,  the  width  of 
the  river,  and  its  waters  coidd  be  agitated  by  no  sea  that  would 
delay  the  dispatch  of  vessels.  Within  the  bar  of  San  Juan  the 
deptii  varies  from  three  to  ten  fathoms,  and  off  this  place,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  hundred  yards  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from 
two  to  six  fiithoms,  with  a  gradual  inclination  of  the  bottom  to  the 
shore.  In  the  neighborhood  are  fine  granite  quarries,  from  which 
exhaustless  supplies  of  building  material  could  be  obtained.  The 
Braso  Bravo,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Parana,  which  is  equally 
navigable  with  the  Guazu,  empties  into  the  Uruguay  directly  op- 
posite Higueritas,  and  the  Braso  Largo,  another  arm,  a  little 
above.  This  river  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental and  Entre  Rios,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  upon  the  right 
and  the  left  presents  for  some  distance  in  ascending  a  striking 
contrast.  The  shores  on  the  left  rise  precipitously  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  interior  country,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  series 
of  grassy  undulations  clear  of  wood.  The  right  banks  are  low 
and  wooded.  As  we  advance,  the  bright  green  turf  lands  of  En- 
tre Rios  gradually  rise  from  the  very  margin  of  the  river  some 
sixty  feet,  the  general  elevation  of  the  country.  On  the  left  the 
banks  of  the  Uruguay  and  its  small  tributary  streams  fix)m  the 
Banda  Oriental  are  ddrted  with  quebracho,  urunday,  etc.,  while 
clumps  of  espinilla  give  a  park-like  appearance  to  the  interior 
country." 

The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  four  to  seven  miles ;  its 
waters  are  turbid,  and  the  channel  not  so  well  defined  as  that  of 
the  Parana ;  but  there  is  ample  depth  for  the  Water  Witch.  The 
first  affluent  of  any  importance  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which  rises  in 
the  interior  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  empties  by  several  arms 
into  the  Uruguay,  the  vast  expanse  of  which  is  here  interrupted 
by  low  wooded  islands :  Mas  Boca,  Falsa,  Rondo,  Lobos,  Jaguar, 
Jaguar  Chico,  and  Biscaino. 

Twelve  miles  above  Rio  Negro,  the  Gualaguaychu  empties  into 
the  Uruguay  fix^m  the  right;  opposite,  and  six  miles  distant — ^tihe 
width  of  the  river  at  this  point — ^is  Frey  Bentos,  an  anchorage  for 
all  large  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Concepcion  del  Uruguay 
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and  the  town  of  Gu^siguaychu,  wldcli  latter  is  situated  on  the 
light  bank  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  and  nine  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Vessels  of  considerable  size  can  go  up  to  Concepcion, 
but  they  drop  down  here  to  complete  cargo. 

Nine  feet  can  be  carried  within  a  mile  of  the  month  of  the 
Gualaguaychu,  but  at  this  point  is  encountered  a  bar  over  which 
there  is  but  six  feet  at  low  water,  and  from  eight  and  a  half  to 
nine  at  high.  This  depth  may  be  carried  up  to  the  town,  which, 
as  the  centre  of  a  rich  gra2dng  state,  must  become — indeed  is — a 
place  of  commercial  activity,  notwithstanding  the  iuconvenience 
of  transhipment,  fifteen  miles  from  the  port.  Its  exports — hides, 
How,  jerked  beef,  and  bone  manure,  are  brought  down  to  Frey 
Centos  in  large  sail-boats  and  small-decked  craft.  In  1849  it 
contained  but  7000  inkabitantB,  but  under  the  benign  influence 
of  constitutional  government  its  population  and  trade  have  in- 
creased  a  hundred  per  cent.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  my 
first  visit,  and  I  not  only  find  its  extent  doubled,  by  new  squares 
Laud  streets,  but  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  handsome  and 
rgubstantial  structures.  Among  them  are  a  government  house, 
theatre,  and  a  private  dwelling  for  General  Urquiza,  American 
pine  lumber,  now  extensively  used  in  the  growing  towns  on  the 
Parana,  is  also  in  demand  here. 

Settlers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  liberal  policy  which 
governs  the  distril>iition  or  sale  of  public  lands.  The  payment 
of  a  few  shillings  for  recording  the  title  will  secure  a  fine  chacra 
(fann),  or  even  lots  within  the  limits  of  a  town,  with  the  sole  ob- 
igation  that  the  receiver  shall  occupy  it  himself,  or  by  proxy,  if 
Pft  town  lot;  or  if  a  farm,  inclose  it  within  six  months. 

The  territory  of  this  department  extends  from  the  Gualaguay 
River— coasting  the  Parana,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Uniguay, 
thence  along  the  river  to  the  Gualaguaychu,  embracing  ten  judi- 
cial districts.  Independent  of  its  foreign  commerce,  which  is 
eadily  increasing,  it  has  considerable  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres 
Pand  Montevideo.  This  is  carried  on  in  vessels  of  light  draught. 
The  discriminating  duties,  recently  imposed  by  the  Argentine 
Dvernment  upon  interior  trade,  mil  necessarily  induce  foreign 
fahipa  to  its  ports.  This  will  prove  a  great  gain  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.  The  estimated  amount  of  exports  from  Gualaguaychu 
for  the  year  1851  was  $447/273;  and  that  of  imports  $179,929* 

Ascending  from  Frey  Bentos,  the  course  of  the  river  changes 
from  north  to  east,  washing  on  two  sides  the  Kincon  de  Gallinaa 
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— a  corner  of  Banda  Oriental^  embraciag  many  square  leagues, 
and  almost  insulated  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Uruguay,    It  is*( 
entirely  unoccupied^  except  by  tbe  huts  of  a  few  woodmen^  who  j 
pay  a  small  sum  for  the  privilege  of  catting  its  espinilla  for  tho  j 
Buenos  Ayrea  market^  and  yet  it  presents  one  of  the  most  desir- 1 
able  points  on  tlm  river  for  the  establishment  of  estancias.     A 
fence  across  the  narrow  neck,  connecting  it  with  the  main  land, 
would  effectually  prevent  one  of  the  embarrassments  complained^ 
of  by  the  estancieros — the  straying  of  young  cattle  before  they 
have  received  their  *'raark."     Ita  verdant  ridges  afford  extended 
views  of  land  and  water,  and  would  be  beautiful  sites  for  dwellinga.1 

Between  Frey  Bentos  and  Concepcion — a  distance  by  the  courae 
of  the  river  of  50  mile^^ — the  lands  of  Eatre  Rios,  where  seen  from 
the  channel,  were  undulating,  ranging  some  60  or  60  feet  abovel 
the  river.  The  pasturage  was  fine,  and  herds  of  cattle,  droves  of  ' 
horses,  and  flocks  of  sheep  covered  its  green  slopes.  The  view 
of  the  main  land  waa  sometimes  intercepted  entirely  by  high 
islands,  many  of  them  covered  by  a  dense  but  indifferent  vegeta- 
tion ;  others  had  a  large  number  of  peach-trees ;  willows  abound- 
ed, and^  in  the  i^bsence  of  better  wood,  are  burned  for  charcoal. 

We  left  the  main  channel,  which  continues  near  the  shores  of 
the  Banda  Oriental,  to  test  the  practicability  of  one  between  the 
falands  Bopigua  and  Laguna,  Though  contracted^  it  is  perfectly] 
safe  and  \mobstnicted.  Wc  entered  a  riacho,  and  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  Arroyo  da  China,  upon  which  stream  is  establiisSed 
a  vast  saladero,  we  anchored  off  Concepcion, 

Our  reception  now — as  on  a  former  occasion,  when  T  visited 
this  town  with  Messrs.  Pendleton  and  Schenck— was  extremely 
flattering,  and  showed  that  the  services  of  the  Water  Witch  were 
remembered  gratefully.  Beef  and  vegetables  were  sent  by  the 
authorities  for  the  use  of  the  crew,  and  every  |>ossible  courtesy 
was  extended  to  the  officers.  Among  other  civilities  we  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  ball  given  in  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  Urquiza's  proclamation  against  Rosas  in  1851. 

Concepcion  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  prettfly  situated  on 
high  land,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  I  have  before  allud- 
ed to  its  primary  school  and  college,  established  by  Urquiza. 
Both  these  institutions  were  at  this  time  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition.  General  Urquiza  is  a  native  of  Entre  Eios,  resides 
much  at  San  Jose,*  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  growth  and 
*  Tho  estAneia  visUed  bj  me  in  IBi>3. 
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prosperity  of  ibis  place.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Uruguay 
Department,  which  comprehends  five  jucUcial  districts,  and  em- 
braces all  the  t^Tritoiy  from  the  Gualaguaychu,  coasting  the  Uru- 
guay River,  to  the  Arroyo  Grande. 

The  saladero  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  da  China  is  con- 
ducted on  a  vast  scale.  At  the  shipping  season  ^  when  the  estab- 
lishment is  in  full  operation,  they  slaughter,  salt  up,  stow  away 
the  beef,  hides^  and  try  out  the  tallow  of  five  hundred  head  of 
cattle  per  day.  The  arroyo  is  deep,  and  there  were  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  three  vessels — a  bark,  and  two  brigs  of  two  and  tliree 
hundred  tons  burden — lying  close  to  the  shore-  Two  of  them 
were  taking  in  cargoes  of  hides  and  tallow^  while  the  third  was 
loading  wdth  horns,  bones,  and  bone-ashes  for  England.  The 
economy  of  the  estabUshment  was  perfect,  Parts  formerly  thrown 
away — entrails  and  carcasses — are  now  subjected  to  a  steam  press- 
ure, by  which  every  particle  of  fatty  matter  is  extracted ;  the 
residue  is  dried  as  fuel  for  the  furnaces ;  the  ashes  of  this  fuel  are 
shipped  for  England,  and  there  greatly  vahied  for  fertiUzing  pur- 
poses. They  told  me  at  this  saladero,  that  notwitlistanding  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  Entre  Rios  cattle,  those  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
entalj  bordering  the  Uruguay,  were  superior,  and  wnth  this  remark- 
able difference  that  hides  from  animals  of  the  same  size  weighed 
several  pounds  more. 

"  Nineteen  miks  above  Concepcion  is  Paisandu,  a  town  of  2388 
souls,  and  the  only  one  on  the  13anda  Oriental  shores  since  leav- 
ing Higueritas,  distant  130  miles.  It  is  a  forlon\  dilapidated 
place.  The  house-s  are  deserted,  the  gardens  overgrown  with 
weeds — the  marks  of  civil  war,  from  which  that  state  had  just 
been  delivered.  The  grass  of  the  surrounding  country  is  good, 
but  the  number  of  cattle  is  greatly  diminished.  Not  a  tree  or 
^gign  of  cultivation  meets  the  eye.  Statistics  of  this  department 
rate  the  cattle  at  350,000 ;  horses,  3060 ;  sheep,  56,000 ;  hogs, 
1558;  jackasses,  2000;  and  a  few  goats.  There  arc  134  pastoral 
'c8tabli.shraenta  {eMablicimentos  de  pastora)^  two  of  which  formerly 
furnished  as  many  cattle  as  can  now  be  found  in  the  whole  de* 
partment.  The  population  of  this  district,  exclusive  of  that  of 
be  town,  is  8859.  A  few  miles  alx>ve  Paisandu  is  the  Saladero 
fadelaao,  where  a  large  number  of  mares  are  slaughtered  amiu* 
ally. 

*'  In  the  Banda  Oriental  a  series  of  grassy  ridges  run  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  upon  them  are  several  quintaa ;  near  one  is  a 
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field  of  wheat.  The  interior  country  is  open,  with  clumps  of 
mirnos^ie.  Friable  limestone  abouritb.  On  the  opposite  side,  in 
Entre  Rios,  the  river  is  skirted  by  a  dense  growth  of  wood ;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Arroyo  San  Francisco,  which  there  empties 
into  the  Uruguay,  is  a  lime-kiln,  the  8tone  for  which  is  found  in 
the  immrdiiite  neighborhood. 

**  Anchored  25  miles  above  Paisandu,  off  the  estancia  of  an 
Englishman,  Quantities  of  espiniUa  are  cut  and  corded  for  the 
Buenoa  Ayres  market.  The  site  of  Mr.  Campbell's  dwelling  is 
well  chosen,  and,  before  learning  the  name  of  the  owner,  I  knew, 
from  the  appearance  of  a  fine  vegetable  garden,  that  it  must  be 
tlie  projw?rty  of  a  foreigner.  There  was,  however,  even  here,  no 
other  cultivation ;  for  cattle-breeding  is  so  easy,  rapid,  and  certain 
a  road  to  fortune,  tliat  foreigners,  like  the  natives  of  the  country, 
overlook  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  mih  This  estancia 
contains  five  sqxiare  leagues,  and  has  the  desiderata  of  a  cattle- 
farm,  fine  pasturage,  and  abundance  of  water,  being  intersected 
by  several  arroycis.  A  few  years  since  it  was  purchased  for 
$17,000 ;  it  had'^thcn  1B,000  head  of  cattle,  and  now,  ^vith  18,000, 
it  is  valued  at  $60,000.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  price  of  cattle,  for  the  land,  when  stocked,  is  rated  at  nothing. 

"The  current  is  here  two' knots,  and  increasing  as  we  go  up- 
ward ;  the  least  depth  of  water  so  far  is  13  feet ;  shoals,  where 
they  exist,  are  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel. 

**  Above  Estancia  Campbell  a  belt  of  wood  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  on  both  shores,  and  inland  are  seen  clumps  of  mimosae. 
The  grass  of  the  Banda  Oriental  is  of  a  deeiDcr  hue  than  that  of 
the  opposite  state,  which,  from  the  character  of  its  soil— light  and 
sandy — is  more  affected  by  drought. 

"Three  miles  above  this  estancia  is  the  Arroyo  Palma;  on  the 
right,  palmjG ;  on  the  left,  espinilla. 

"  Vuclta  San  Josd,  Campo  San  Jos^ — ujwn  it  a  fine  stone  cor- 
ral, made  by  the  Brazilians  during  their  invasion  of  the  Banda. 
Tlie  palm  forests  of  Entre  Kios  are  dense,  and  ttie  ground  beneath 
is  carpeted  with  a  turf  of  bright  green.  Herds  and  flocks  on  that 
side  are  always  in  sight  These  quiet  pastoral  landscapes  are  very 
beautiful,  and  we  all  have  stocked  estancias  and  built  a  hund* 
red  air  castles  upon  the  verdant  ridges.  I  never  knew  a  sailor 
whose  snug  harbor,  after  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a  seadife  were 
over,  was  not  a  farm,  and  here  it  may  be  had  without  the  de- 
sideratum in  older  countries— money. 
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**  Arroyo  Grande,  the  dividing  lino  between  the  departments 
Unigiiay  and  Concordia,  empties  from  the  right  bank  opposite 
the  island  Guaviu.  This  stream  is  skirted  by  fine  timber^  que- 
bracho^  etc.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  above,  another  stream,  the  Ar- 
royo Chapiqui  Chico,  flows  into  the  Uruguay  from  the  same  side. 
At  this  {:)oint  the  palm  plains  of  Entre  Eios  terminate  seventy-five 
miles  above  Paisandu.  Rocks  on  both  sides  contract  the  channel^ 
making  a  narrow  and  intricate  pass,  known  as  the  Paso  Heredero, 
On  the  left  a  saladero,  and  above,  another  estfmcia  owned  by  Mr. 
Campbell ;  it  is  stocked  with  a  small  herd  of  cattle  and  30^000 
sheep. 

**  Twenty-five  miles  above  neredero  Reef  anchored  off  Concor- 
dia in  22  feet  of  water.  This  town,  of  2500  inhabitants,  dates  its 
existence  from  1831,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  department  of  the 
same  name,  which  extends  from  the  Arroyo  Grande  to  Mocorita, 
and  comprehends  ton  judieiid  districts.  It  boasts  a  flourishing 
free-school,  established  in  1847  by  Ui^quiza.  In  consequence  of 
the  obstruction  to  navigation  oifcred  by  the  Salto  Grande,  twenty 
miles  above  this,  Concordia  is  the  last  town  in  Entre  Rios  from 
which  an  uninterrupted  river  communication  may  be  maintained 
with  the  cities  of  the  Parana  and  La  Plata.  As  the  shipping  port 
for  the  missmies  and  a  vast  interior  country,  it  has  considerable 
trade.  The  principal  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  and'  yerba.  In 
1850  there  was  received  here,  in  transLtu  for  other  places,  among 
a  variety  of  articles,  the  following:  10,624  tercias*  of  ycrba,  1694 
arobaa  of  wt:>ol,  1070  cheeses  of  6  lbs.  each,  2643  fanegasf  ^t 
Salt,  132  pipes  and  54  barrels  of  tallow  and  beef  grease,  1962  aro- 
bas  of  horse-hair,  1300  arobas  and  164  barrels  of  rice,  17^272  dry 
hides  of  cattle,  2289  ditto  salted,  2109  hides  of  mares,  1506  quin- 
tals of  jerked  beef, 

'*  Three  miles  above,  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  rises  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  stands  Salto,  the  principal  town 
of  a  department  of  the  same  name.  It  is  rather  a  bustling  place 
of  2800  inhabitants,  and  the  last  port  on  the  Oriental  side  before 
reaching  the  falh  Between  Concordia  and  Salto,  a  little  above 
the  anchorage  of  the  first  place,  is  a  rocky  ledge,  Coralitas,  which 
endangers  the  navigation  somewhat;  but  between  its  projecting 
rocks  there  is  sufficient  width  and  depth,  even  at  low  water,  for 
any  steamer  or  vessel  that  may  ascend  the  river — ^that  is,  from 

♦  7>rcvif ,  the  hide  flucks  in  wbich  yerba  i$  pncked*  containinjr  8  arobas  of  25 
Itn.  each.  f  A  >»<?//»,  2 J  btwbcls. 
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six  tf>  seven  feet  could  be  carried  with  safety  to  Salto.  The  least 
depth  we  have  named  continues  but  a  short  time,  and  even  up  to 
this  point  is  increased  bj  south  winds. 

"  The  exports  of  Salto  would  be  limited  to  a  few  hides  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tallow  but  for  the  products  of  the  interior  coun- 
try, which  are  transported  from  Uruguay  ana  and  other  Brazilian 
towns  in  carretas  (ox  wagons).  Thirty  thousand  arobas  of  yerba 
are  shipped  annually,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Paraguay  leaf. 
This  department  has  suffered  much  from  the  wars  that  have  af- 
Ihcted  this  unfortunate  country,  and  has  now,  including  the  city, 
but  a  population  of  7364  souls.  Statistics  give  the  following  as 
its  stock  in  1852:  262,000  head  of  cattle,  17,000  horses,  25,000 
mares,  500  mules,  4000  hogs,  113,000  sheep.  There  are  now  404 
pastoral  establishments. 

"Though  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Uruguay  is  a  question 
of  vital  imi^ortance  to  the  inhabitants  upon  its  borders,  I  can  ob- 
tain no  iuibrmation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water  upon  the  great 
falls,  and  can  only  guess,  from  a  variety  of  contradictory  state- 
ments, that  vessels  of  light  draught  may  pass  over  them  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  The  passage,  even  during 
those  months,  must  be  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  current.  An  attempt  was  made  in  a  small 
steamer  a  year  or  two  since,  and  in  the  failure,  from  lack  uf  pow- 
er in  the  boat,  she  was  near  being  lost 

**  Judging  from  all  that  I  see  and  hear,  the  river  is  too  low  to 
pass  over  the  Sallo  Chtco  (Little  Fall),  at  this  time  with  the  Wa- 
ter Witch," 

I  engaged  a  boat^  and  proceeded  to  examioe  the  *SaIio  Grande. 
To  avoid  the  current  as  much  as  possible,  we  kept  near  the  Entre 
Rios  shore,  intending  to  return  by  the  channel  After  a  puB  of 
five  hours  we  reached  the  Salto,  a  picturesque  spot,  but  misnamed 
a  faU.  There  is  no  one  great  peri:>endicular  descent,  but  for  about 
one  tliird  of  a  mile  the  river  from  shore  to  shore  presents  a  foam* 
ing  surface,  broken  by  verdant  islets  and  innumerable  rocks  of  a 
reddiah  sandstone,  over  and  through  which  the  waters  dash  with 
inconceivable  force*  The  rocks  are  of  every  shape  and  size. 
Some  rise  smooth  and  rounded  for  several  feet  above  the  water; 
others  project  sharptyj  presenting  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  The 
rush  and  roar  of  this  mighty  river,  boiling  and  foaming  through 
its  green  pastoral  banks,  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  banks 
un  both  sides  rise  some  thirty  or  furty  feet  above  it,  and  are  skirt- 
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ed  witli  indiflfcrent  wood,  but  the  want  of  a  nobler  vegetation  is 
supplied  by  tbe  lujcurmncc  of  a  number  of  climbing  plants.  The 
tumid  atmosphere  was  redolent  with  their  delicious  odor,  and  the 
eye  was  charmed  by  the  lieauty  of  the  white  trumpet-shaped  flow- 
ers of  an  epiphyte  that  encircled  the  tnmks  and  oovered  the  limbs 
I  of  every  dead  tree,  as  if  all  association  of  decay  must  be  banished 
[from  the  imposing  features  of  nature  hero  presented.  We  found 
'  ^  river  craft,  snugly  moored  out  of  the  influence  of  currents,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  arroyo,  where  it  was  quietly  awaiting  a  rise 
of  the  waters.  The  skipper  seemed  to  be  philosophically  indiffer- 
ent as  to  whether  this  would  occur  in  a  week  or  year ;  he  thought 
lelease  was  possible  in  one  month  by  the  tmnsient  rise  in  June. 
From  that  time  the  Uruguay  fluctuates  until  October,  and  in  No- 
vemlier  has  attained  its  maximum,  after  which  it  falls  rapidly. 
There  must  yet  be  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  to  allow  the  ascent  of 
vessels  of  the  draught  of  the  Water  Witch* 

I  went  on  shore  with  my  gun ;  saw  deer,  capinchas,  and  many 
partridges.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  amazement  of  the  pilot 
when  I  brought  down  one  of  these  last.  lie  looked  at  the  flut- 
tering bird,  then  at  me,  exclaiming,  *'I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
to  equal  that'** 

In  descending  through  the  channel,  the  least  depth  of  water  was 
ten  feet  on  the  Sal  to  Chico;  width  of  river  from  a  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Physical  features  of  the  country  on  both 
sides  unchanged — rolling  grass  lands.  We  made,  in  descending, 
the  same  distance  in  two  hours  through  which  it  had  taken  five 
to  ascend.  I  found  that  the  river  had  fallen  fifteen  inches  in 
twenty-six  hours.  It  is  a  little  above  its  ordinary  level,  which 
accounts  for  this  rapid  decrease. 

**  Descending,  anchored  ofi' Concepcion,  that  we  might  obtain 
observations  of  comparison  for  the  chronometers  in  connection 
with  those  made  during  our  ascent* 

'*  Stopped  off  Mr.  CampbelFs  estancia  to  purchase  espinilla  for 
ship^B  use.  This  wood,  sawed  and  sj)lit  into  pieces  of  twelve 
inches  by  four,  cost  half  a  cent  each  stick,  of  which  there  were 
about  1600  in  a  cord,  making  $8  per  cord.  Purchased  a  beeve^ 
for  which  we  paid  $10,  without  the  hide.  Mr.  Campbell  says 
that  the  interior  streams  are  bordered  by  valuable  woods,  such 
ft  quebracho,  curupay,  nandubay,  etc. 
*  Tho  portridgQ  ii  caogbt  in  this  countrj  with  the  liiMo,  or  a  small  nitinmg 
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**I  regret  that  we  have  no  time  to  examine  the  neighboring 
plains,  which  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  number  and 
character  of  fossils  that  have  been  recently  disimbedded  from 
them.  One — an  osseoua-armorcd  animal^  found  six  feet  below 
the  surface  in  the  banks  of  a  neighboring  arroyo — ^munt,  I  think, 
from  Mr.  Campbeirs  description,  be  a  gigantic  proU)ty]>e  of  the 
armadillo.  I  hope,  before  leaving  La  Plata,  to  be  able  to  give 
some  attention  to  this  subject;  but  the  more  important  olyects 
of  the  expedition  must  first  be  carried  out 

**  Anchored  off  Frey  Bentos ;  or  rather,  unintentionally,  laid 
the  Water  Witch  on  a  mud-bank,  by  leaving  the  channel  to  make  - 
a  detailed  survey  in  crossing  from  the  Banda  Oriental  side  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Gudaguaychu.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  we  have 
one  of  those  northeast  winds,  which  at  times  leave  little  wat^r  in 
the  river,  and  our  craft  is  as  snug  in  two  feet  of  mud  as  if  in 
dock ;  while  we  go  on  with  the  designed  work  in  boats,  calcu- 
lating from  the  law  of  probabilities  that  l)y  the  time  it  is  finish- 
ed, if  not  before,  the  wind  will  haul  south.  The  result  of  this 
survey  was  a  good  channel  of  ten  feet^  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oualaguaychu. 

**  While  in  the  mud  we  have  had  a  striking  instance  of  the  elTecta 
of  southerly  winds  upon  the  tide,  or  flow  of  water  in  this  river. 
The  wind  for  four  days  has  been  blowing  northeast  Uauling 
suddenly  to  southwest,  in  one  hour  the  water  rose  three  feet 
This  change  is  caused  more  by  the  removal  of  a  pressure  driving 
the  waters  out  than  from  a  power  forcing  them  in ;  for  it  is  a 
southeaster  that  produces  the  gre^itest  and  most  sudden  rise. 
Above  Concepciou  the  river  rises  twenty -four  feet,  a  height  main- 
tained but  a  short  time  because  of  the  greatly -in  creased  width 
below  and  its  approach  to  Ija  Plata.  As  an  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tide,  I  may  state  that  I  find  on  the  Paso  dc  Tala, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  below  Salto,  one  foot 
greater  depth  of  water  than  when  we  ascended,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  at  the  latter  point  of  four  feet  during  the  three  days  that 
I  remained. 

"  Anchored  off  the  Rio  Negro ;  having  sent  Mr.  Henry  to  run 
out  a  sup|K)sed  channel  along  the  Banda  Oriental  shore  from 
Frey  Bentos  to  this  point.  lie  found  it  direct  and  often  feet, 
making  three  in  this  reach  of  the  river ;  the  one  best  adapted  to 
large  vessels  being  near  the  Entre  Rios  shore. 

^*  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Murdaugh,  I  left  the  steamer  to  make  a 
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track  survey  of  tlie  Rio  Negro  to  Mercedes.  Five  miles  from  its 
mouth  parsed  Soriana,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank.  Encamp- 
ed for  the  night  at  Port  Cento.  While  the  men  were  pitching 
their  t^nts  we  started  over  the  plains  with  onr  guns;  saw  many 
partridges;  supi>ed  on  *hard  tack/  made  soft  by  soaking;  found 
fihawl  and  poncho  no  effectual  protection  against  damp  grass  and 
the  chiUiness  of  the  night.  At  early  dawn  again  on  the  move, 
and  reached  Mercedes  at  meridian." 

This  town  of  7000  inhabitants  stands  on  high  land  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  river,  and  presented  the  most  attractive  appear- 
ance as  y^e  approached.  Above  it  the  Rio  Negro  Ls  not  naviga- 
ble ;  but  up  to  this  place  we  found  a  channel  of  seven  feet,  which 
is  increased  to  ten  by  a  south  wind ;  width  of  river  from  three 
quarters  to  one  mOe. 

The  vast  growth  of  sarsaparilla  upon  the  borders  of  this  river 
discolors  its  waters,  and  imparts  to  them  at  the  same  time  such 
medicinal  properties  that  invalids  resort  to  Mercedes  for  the 
benefit  of  their  curative  power.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  all  this 
country,  the  principal  exports  are  hides  and  jerked  beef;  lime 
and  fire-wood,  in  small  quantities,  are  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres, 

*^  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  riding  over  the  neighboring  plains. 
Soil  a  tenacious  black  loam;  grass  vigorous.  We  saw  neither 
cattle  nor  cuUivation ;  and  every  where  in  this  imfortunate  coun- 
try we  hear  the  same  story:  *  Civil  wars  have  desolated  and  de- 
populated it' 

*'The  number  of  gigantic  quadrupeds  imbedded  in  these  plains 

is  extraordinary.    Mr.  Stoddard,  an  English  gentleman  residing 

at  Mercedes,  has  made  a  valuable  collection,  which  includes  what 

.  he  supposes  to  \ye  a  glyptodon,  and  many  very  perfect  parts  of  a 

egatherenm.  The  developments  that  have  been  more  recently 
ladc  fully  sustain  Daniin  in  sajiog,  that  *  the  number  of  the  re- 
mains imbedded  in  the  grand  estuary  deposit  which  forms  the 
pampas  and  covers  the  granite  rocks  of  the  Banda  Oriental  must 
be  extraordinarily  great.** 

*^  Another  individual  of  this  place  tells  me  of  a  fine  collection 
of  petrifactions  found  in  the  neighborhood — a  horse^s  hoof,  cow 
dung,  birds*  eggs ;  and  on  the  Gualaguaychu  tnmks,  branches  of 
Bilicified  trees  are  found,  exhibiting  every  stage  of  petrescence.'* 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Mercedes,  we 
proceeded  to  Higueritas,  wbere  a  more  detailed  survey  was  made 

♦  Daminf  voL  i.^  |**  199. 
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of  the  anckor^e.     From  thence  I  once  more  returned  to  Buenoe 
AjR'S^  and  prepared  for  an  exploration  of  the  Salado. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  Salto,  fifteen  miles  below  the  Great  FaU, 
and  two  hundred  and  ninety  from  Martin  Garcia,  wc  ascended 
the  Uruguay  in  the  Water  Witch  at  the  season  of  low  water.  It 
therefore  may  bo  inferred  that  the  ascent  of  this  river  is  ea^y  and 
practicable  at  all  times  to  vessels  of  nine  feet  draught  In  the 
upper  part  there  m  a  slight  current ;  but  that  is  often  neutralized 
by  the  flood  tide,  which  is  perceptible  with  every  south  wind* 
Its  channel,  though  not  so  well  defined  as  that  of  the  Parana,  is 
not  changed  by  every  inundation^  and  is  wide  enough  *to  aduut 
of  vessels  beating  up  and  down.  By  a  short  canal,  of  about  three 
locks,  the  navigation  of  tliis  noble  river  could  be  opened  several 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  Salto  Grande,  where  it  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  comparatively  popidous  country.  Numerous  islands 
and  islets  of  every  size  and  form  rise  many  feet  above  the  high- 
est water  level,  but  add  httle  to  its  beauty.  Many  of  them  ex- 
tend for  miles,  and  intercept  entirely  a  view  of  the  main  land ; 
but  they  arc  without  the  splendid  vegetation,  the  brilliant  flora, 
that  render  so  enchantingly  beautiful  those  of  the  Parana  Archi- 
pelago. With  the  exception  of  the  wiUow  and  peach,  their  growth 
is  generally  slirubby,  and,  so  for  as  I  could  judge,  valueless. 

For  half  a  century  the  Banda  Oriental,  with  few  interv^ds  of 
peace,  has  been  afflicted  by  calamitous  wars,  civil  and  foreign. 
The  decre4ise  of  cattle — its  only  source  of  wealth — is  enormous ; 
and  the  condition  of  its  territory  upon  the  Uruguay,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Entre  Rios  opposite^  ofiered  the  most  impressive 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  peace  and  just  government  upon 
the  progress  of  these  countries,  Entre  Eios,  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  was  devastated  by  Artigas ;  and  as  a  neighboring  state 
it  has  suflemd  from  the  occupation  of  the  Banda  Oriental  by 
Brazil.  At  the  period  of  our  \nsit  but  two  years  luid  elapsed 
since  the  opening  of  the  rivers  to  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
^tablishment  of  the  Argcnline  Confederation  under  a  constitu- 
tional goveramei^ ;  but  in  this  short  time  the  towns  of  this  state, 
upon  the  Uruguay,  like  those  of  the  Parana,  had  doubled  their 
population ;  free-schools,  and  a  college  were  flourishing;  estancias 
were  numerous  and  weU  stocked ;  ships  were  loachng  for  Euro- 
pean ports;  and  with  the  continuance  of  peace  Entre  Rios  is 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  in  La  Plata, 
Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  it  has  not  an  infertUe  or  insa- 
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lubrious  district ;  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  i>ereniiial  streams, 
tributaries  to  the  Parana  and  Uruguay — tlie  central  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic,  Nature  unaided  produces  fine 
pastures ;  and  the  luxuriant  herbage  is  but  the  covering  of  a  vast 
gold  mine — a  varied  and  productive  soil.  Formerly  the  wealth 
of  the  eatanciero  consisted  entirely  in  herds  of  homed  cattle  j  but 
this  property  is  easily  appropriated  in  time  of  war ;  and  many  of 
them,  ha\njig  suftered  severe  losses,  have  of  late  years  given  much 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  which  is  attended  with  such 
success  that  wool  is,  or  will  become  soon,  a  staple.  To  the  gau- 
cho  soldier  camero  (mutton)  is  not  came  (beef);  neither  is  the 
skin  of  the  former  so  available  as  the  hide  of  the  latter  to  the 
conamanding  general^  who  enters  the  war  poor,  and  leaves  it  rich, 
by  possessing  himself  of  the  herds  of  some  indi\ddual  of  the  oppo- 
site  party* 

The  grazing  farms  {estallkimenios  pastoros)  are  generally  owned 
by  capitaUsts,  who  leave  the  entire  management  of  their  estiites 
each  to  a  capitaz,  who  lives  in  a  thatched  hut,  with  no  comforts 
— not  even  those  for  the  table  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
rudest  culture  of  the  soil.  A  few  proprietors  reside  upon  their 
cstancias,  in  excellent  adobe  houses,  and  possess  generally  great 
popularity  and  influence  over  the  gauehos,  the  only  laboi*ers  of 
the  Riverine  Pn)vinct^s,  Muscular  and  athletic,  scarcely  a  shade 
lighter  than  the  Inthan,  with  long  imcombed  black  locks,  the 
apl^arance  of  the  gaucho  in  his  picturesque  costume  is  imposing. 
When  we  glance  at  the  training  of  these  men,  and  know  that  in 
the  military  agitations  of  the  country  they  are  the  soldiers,  and 
that  many  of  the  chieftaina  who  have  figured  prominently  in  the 
strifes  of  the  land  belong  to  this  class,  we  cease  to  be  astonished 
at  the  mnguinary  character  of  their  contests.  The  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  gaucho  is  physical.  The  long  sheath -knife — the  toy 
of  his  infancy — is  the  prized  weapon  of  his  matured  years;  the 
pastimes  of  youth  are  feats  of  horsemanship,  trials  of  skill  with 
the  lasso  and  Mas;  the  most  peaceful  oct^upation  of  his  manhood' 
is  to  figure  in  the  spectacles  of  the  country — the  corrals — as  a 
**domador"  or  marker  of  cattle,  or  to  be  an  active  laborer  in  its 
only  industrial  establishments,  saladeros.  Such  pursuits  leave 
their  mark.  Many  of  them  become  imbued  with  a  brutal  ferocity 
— a  fearful  indifference  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  exhibits 
itself  in  the  atrocities  that  characterize  the  civil  wars  of  La  Pkta, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  oi  the  little  Steamier. — Arrirftl  nt  Sfltita  F^, — Prorincc  of  Santa  F^. — 
CM  Wm«  and  Indeptiideiioe. — \YtK.HL — A^ci^iit  of  tte  River. — Aninml  Life* — 
Dlltluv  <ltgQan,Cspibiftrais  and  Amiinlill<>s. — TheDiver^  Podiceps  leucoptems. — 
PtanliHg  of  fwc«t  PoUtoes.— 'flu?  Criicitn,— The  »Saladit<x— La  Cruz.— The  Bed 
«f  a  Lagoon. — Monte  Af^ara.— Tbc  Return,— Current  and  Width  of  tho  River,— 
Tba  Jainiar« — Density  of  the  SaJado  Water. — Journey  by  Laud  Ut  the  upper  Wa- 
HfUL— A  Tatu,— Quebracho.— The  Mi  rape, —The  surly  Officer. — The  Tongue  of 
Ilia  taciturn  Argentino  loo«ened.— Tbc  Segundo. — Tio  or  Concepcion- — Algor- 
roba  an4  SoU. — Arrival  at  Cordova. — Li»t  of  Dktaacea. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  chartered  from  the  agent  of  tho 
American  and  Paraguay  Company  a  small  steamer,  which  had 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  detached  pieces,  and  wa3 
now  being  put  together  in  the  "  Tigre"  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  Salado*  Her  length  was  112  feet,  draught  26  inches, 
with  all  on  board — twenty-five  souls,  two  months'  provisions,  six 
tons  of  coal,  and  two  cords  of  wood. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  as  she  was  in  a  running  condition,  and 
her  accommodations  sufiiciently  advanced  to  afford  protection  from 
the  weather,  I  took  possession  of  her,  and  on  the  2d  started  for 
the  scene  of  our  future  operations,  accompanied  by  the  following 
officers:  Acting  Lieutenants  William  L,  Powell  and  W.  11.  Mur- 
daugh,  Assistant  Surgeon  Kobert  Carter,  Assistant  Engineer  T.  B, 
C.  Stump,  and^a  crew  of  twenty  men. 

Previous  to  this  move  the  entrance  to  the  Palma  Pass  had  been 
surveyed,  and  to  Lieutenant  Jefiers  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the 
Water  Witch,  with  instructions  to  complete  the  work  at  Martin 
Garcia,  the  result  of  which  has  already  been  given. 

Wo  proceeded  through  the  Arroyo  Capitan,  the  Palma  Pass, 
and  Banulero,  which,  in  connection  with  the  work  subsequently 
done  by  Lieutenant  Powell  on  his  return  in  the  Yerba,  completed 
the  Hurvey  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Parana  within  its  delta 
to  tho  town  of  Santa  Fe,  tho  starting-point  of  our  Salado  expedi- 
tion. 

Our  arrival  quite  disturbed  the  quietude  of  Santa  F^,  and  ex- 
cited a  vast  deal  of  enthusiasm ;  for,  should  the  Salado  prove  nav- 
•  The  Salado,  that  empties  into  tho  Parana  at  Sant*  F<f. 


SANTA  tE. 


igable  to  the  western  provinces,  great  prosperity  might  be  antici* 
pated  for  this  town  and  province.  To  verify  the  predictions  of 
some  and  reaUze  the  hopes  of  others  depended  upon  contingencies 
in  the  future  of  the  work  that  gave  rise  to  endless  speculation. 
Our  reception,  both  by  officials  and  individuals,  was  very  flatter- 
ing, but  none  could  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
river ;  indeed,  all  accounts  were  discouraging.  We  were  told  by 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  best  informed  that  we  might 
possibly  ascend  about  45  miles;  by  some  that  it  was  no  river; 
and  by  others  that  it  took  its  rise  in  one  of  the  numerous  lakc«  in 
that  region  of  country. 

We  dined  with  the  governor,  and  accompanied  his  family  to  a 
ball,  where  we  were  agreeably  impressed  with  the  tact  and  good 
breeding  of  the  men  and  women.  The  latter  were  generally 
handsome  and  well  dressed^  and  danced  with  the  inimitable  grace 
and  precision  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  their  coun- 
trywomen. 

At  the  period  of  our  visit  the  aspect  of  Santa  Fe  was  rather  des- 
olate, for  both  country  and  city  had  Bufiered  in  years  past  from 
the  hostilities  of  the  Chaco  Indians,  and  the  latter  was  not  yet^ 
like  its  neighbor  Rosario,  revivified  by  the  opening  of  the  rivers. 
Before  the  Revolution  this  province  was  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Buenos  Ajres,  ?md  as  no  expense  was 
spared  in  i>rotecting  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  savages  by  forts 
adequat-ely  gaiTisoned,  it  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
the  viceroyalty,  a  point  of  distribution  not  only  for  the  products 
of  the  west  and  northwest,  but  of  Corrientes  and  Paraguay,  for 
ChiU  and  Peru.  Its  estancieros  alone,  fmm  their  herds  in  this  and 
the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  were  able  to  furnish  50,000  mules  an- 
nually for  the  Alto  Penivian  market,  and  the  amount  of  one  item, 
yerba,  received  in  transitu,  reached  125,000  arobas. 

In  the  civil  wara  which  distracted  the  country  after  its  separa- 
tion from  Spain,  Santa  Fe  declared  itself  independent  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  drew  the  line  of  division  at  the  Arroyo  del 
Medio. 

But  by  this  act  was  sown  the  germ  of  its  decadence,  for  to 
maintain  garrisons  and  establish  posts  for  the  protection  of  a  long 
line  of  frontier,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  invasion  from  other 
quarters,  were  more  than  the  resources  of  the  new  state  would  ad- 
mit of.  Outposts  were  driven  in  from  time  to  time,  estancias,  the 
richest  in  La  Plata,  were  robbed  of  cattle  and  deserted  by  their 
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owners,  while,  emboldened  by  success,  the  Indians  at  last  advanced 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  on  several  occasions  entered  it 
and  committed  horrible  excesses.  The  finest  districts  of  the  coun- 
try were  finally  abandoned,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  state 
roduoed  to  about  sixteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls,  of  which  the 
towns  of  Rosario  and  Santa  Ft*  embraced  nearly  one  half  within 
their  Umlts,  the  former  containing  about  3000  and  the  latter  6000 
80ula. 

The  position  of  Santa  Fe,  on  an  arm  of  the  Parana,  makes  it 
less  accessible  to  sailing  vessels  than  other  towns  of  that  river. 
But  all  difficulties  will  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
ers of  suitable  construction ;  and  now  that  the  uavigabiUty  of  the 
Salado  for  900  miles  is  established,  its  facilities  for  communica- 
tion with  the  western  states  are  so  increased  that  it  must  not 
only  re-attain  its  old  prosperity  and  consideration,  but  become  the 
rival  of  its  neighbor  Rosario,  which  is  now  the  emporium  of  trade 
in  the  Confederation.  The  same  elements  that  have  bo  fer  ex* 
panded  and  enlivened  the  once  contracted  and  silent  streets  of  the 
latter  will  also  build  up  the  vacant  squares  of  this  town,  and  line 
its  bold  water-front  with  store-houses  for  the  receipt  and  dispatch 
of  the  products  of  the  country. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  fuel  for  our  craft  we  were  obliged  to 
intercept,  early  in  the  morning,  carts  bringing  in  the  daily  sup- 
ply ;  which  sometimes  embarrassed,  I  fear,  the  domestic  economy 
of  many  a  housewife,  who  doubtless  wished  us^  in  return,  a  speedy 
departure.  This  wood,  principally  algorroba,  was  bought  for  half 
the  price  paid  at  other  parts  of  the  Parana, 

On  the  13th  July,  1855,  mth  the  governor,  his  family,  and  a 
few  friends  on  board,  who  desired  to  accompany  us  a  short  dis- 
tance, we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  Salado. 

Although  it  was  the  season  of  low  water,  the  river,  for  some 
miles  above  its  mouth,  was  very  full,  and  the  low  lands  on  either 
side  inundated.  Its  width  was  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet; 
depth,  twelve  to  eighteen ;  current^  about  one  and  a  half  miles  the 
hour;  windings  between  any  two  points  equal  to  four  times  the 
distance  on  a  straight  line ;  banks  well  wooded  with  algorroba. 

We  had  gone,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  about  eighteen  miles, 
when,  coming  to  a  point  at  which  the  governor  had  ordered  con- 
veyances, we  parted  with  our  guests,  and,  cheered  by  a  bright, 
pleasant  morning,  were  now  fairly  under  way. 

**  Jxihj  16,  By  the  course  of  the  river  we  have  advanced  75 
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miles,  and  are  near  the  last  frontier  post  of  Santa  Fd,  distant,  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  city,  20  miles.  Passing  this  point,  all  ci\41i- 
zation  is  behind  ns ;  we  are  entering  the  undisturbed  possessions 
of  the  Chaco  tribes.  The  river  presents  a  more  decided  and  de* 
fined  character^  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  current,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  here  supphed  only  by  its  main  source  and 
tributaries,  without  the  additional  discharge  of  numerous  over- 
flowing lakes.  It  courses  through  a  bottom  or  flat,  from  one  to 
four  miles  in  breadth,  in  some  places  sparsely  and  in  others  dense- 
ly wooded.  The  banks  rise  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  to  the  level 
of  a  pampa,  which  presents  a  vast  gra&sy  expanse  without  any  in- 
equalities of  surface.  As  the  eye  wauders  over  i^  a  dark  wavy 
line  in  the  distance  alone  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  plain,  and 
marks  the  windings  of  the  Salado  with  its  fringing  of  algorroba* 

*' ill  though  we  are  but  little  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a 
town  of  five  thousand  Inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  v-estige  of  civili- 
zation or  the  track  of  a  human  being ;  even  the  footprint  of  an 
Indixm  is  nowhere  visible ;  but  the  manifestations  of  animal  life 
are  extraordmary.  Elver  and  pluiu  arc  enlivened  by  fowl  and 
quadruped  in  endless  variety.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  jaguar,  the 
shielded  armadillo,  ducks,  geese,  flocks  of  the  black-necked  swan, 
plover  of  different  species,  partridges,  pigeons  of  extraordinary 
size,  the  guanaco,  the  ostrich,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  clumsy  capi- 
bara ;  while  the  waters  teem  with  fish  and  the  air  is  darkened  by 
flocks  of  the  small  white  guli 

*' We  occasionally  rob  the  nests  of  ducks  and  geese.  Having 
taken  some  of  the  first  in  the  moulting  state,  it  gave  rise  to  an 
amusing  discussion  among  the  officers;  some  contending  that 
they  were  pic/tones  (young  ones) ;  but  when  they  were  serv^ed 
up  for  dinner  the  imi>osaibility  of  masticating  the  most  delicate 
morsels  decided  the  question*  It  is  our  habit  to  stop  before  sun- 
set for  wood ;  and  so  abundant  is  the  growth  that  in  two  hours 
our  axemen  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  algorroba  for 
the  next  day^s  work.  These  are  also  our  opportimities  for  bo- 
tanic and  zoological  research, 

**  July  18.  While  getting  up  steam  at  an  early  hour,  I  strolled 
a  short  distance  inland  and  shot  some  partridges.  The  pampa  is 
now  broken  by  lagoons  dotted  with  islets  and  gay  with  water- 
fowl Up  to  this  point,  we  are  distant,  by  observation,  from 
Santa  F^— in  a  right  line  bearing  south  Ijy  cast — ^tlurty-threc 
miles ;  and  by  the  river  one  hundred  and  fifty — which  will  give 
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some  idea  of  its  windings.  A  heavy  frost  this  morning  oov^^d 
the  ground  like  a  fall  of  snow.  Thermometer,  at  4  A.M.,  S5**, 
By  the  gauge  we  find  the  water  has  Mien,  in  the  last  twelve 
hours,  only  one  inch. 

^'July  19.  The  pampa  is  belted  by  lofty  trees,  generally  que- 
bracho, and  slopes  gently  to  the  *  bottom/  which  is  now  narrowed 
to  hdf  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  river.  There  is  no  under- 
growth^ the  grass  is  fresh  and  green,  and  no  meadow  could  pre- 
sent a  more  refreshing  aspect.  It  is  the  second  winter  months 
but  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy  as  a  May  day  in  temperate  zones. 
The  river  and  land  still  teem  with  animal  life,  and  yet  we  can  not 
trace  a  sign  of  human  occupation. 

"  Juhj  20(h.  River  less  tortuous ;  depth  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  Passed  an  arroyo  on  the  right  bank,  which  runs  through  a 
broad  flat,  extending  north  and  west ;  water  too  brackish  to  be 
drinkable.  At  the  junction  of  this  little  stream  the  Salado  washes 
the  base  of  the  high  land,  here  densely  wooded ;  the  banks  show 
a  stratum  of  yellow  clay  resting  on  tosca,  and  above,  a  Burfaee-soU 
of  rich  vegetable  earth  from  two  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The 
river  has  fallen  within  the  last  twelve  hours  mx  inches — very  dif- 
ferent from  its  state  a  few  days  past ;  for  there  are  now  but  few 
lagoons  to  feed  it  Its  windings  carry  us  quite  ruimd  the  compass. 
Passed  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  arroyo  on  the  left  bank ;  but 
on  rounding  a  bend  of  about  three  miles,  which  brought  us  nearly 
back  to  the  same  point,  found  it  nothing  more  than  a  *  break 
through'  of  the  main  river,  which  will  doubtless  become  soon  the 
principal  channel.  The  distance  across,  through  which  it  had 
made  its  way,  is  not  more  tlian  one  hundred  yarda 

*'  Opening,  at  the  setison  of  low  water,  canals  across  the  various 
necks  c»f  laud,  would  shorttm  the  distance  quite  one  third ;  for, 
with  the  least  excavation  imaginable,  the  Salado  would  in  a  short 
time  make  for  itself  a  new  and  more  direct  channel.  Passed  the 
Esquina  Grande,  where  stood  in  former  days  a  Spanish  fort,  not 
a  vestige  of  which  now  remains.  We  continue  to  set5i  doer,  cap- 
inchas,  geese,  ducks,  plover,  snipe,  in  vast  numbers.  Among  the 
ducks  was  a  beautiful  diver,  the  Podiceps  kuc&pieruSy  that  attracted 
our  admiration  and  particulai'  notice^  It  carries  its  young  upon 
its  back ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  sec  the  little  creatures  dive,  and, 
on  rising  to  the  surface,  again  resume  their  place  upon  the  ma- 
ternal back-  Here  are  evidences  that  the* river  has  fallen  from 
the  highest  point  about  six  feet,  and  still  we  find  a  depth  of  fif- 
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teen ;  banks  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  with  indications  of 
overflow ;  current  one  mile ;  average  width  one  huhdred  feet 

"  Saw  a  large  herd  of  wild  iorses.  AflMghted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  steamer,  and  perhaps  still  m^re  by  the  noise  of  our 
high-pressure  engine,  they  dashed  over  the  plains  as  if  mad,  and 
were  soon  hid  among  the  algorrobas.  We  have  seen  no  Indians, 
and  no  immediate  trace  of  them,  save  a  well  of  fresh  water  not 
fiur  from  the  bank,  and  evidently  not  very  recently  dug.  I  have 
left  my  mark  in  this  coimtry  by  planting  a  few  orange  seeds  and 
some  sweet  potatoes.  Soil  a  dark  alluvium,  with  a  rich  growth 
of  grass ;  the  water  is  more  brackish  as  we  progress. 

"  Jvly  23d  During  the  last  twelve  hours  the  river  has  fidlen 
five  inches.  The  fix)st  this  morning  again  covered  the  plain  like 
snow.  Thermometer  during  the  night  29** ;  at  7  A.M.,  82° ;  at 
8,  42° ;  at  12  M.,  60°;  at  4  P.M.,  58° ;  at  8  P.M.,  52°;  at  mid- 
night 41°.  The  least  depth,  up  to  meridian,  nine  feet;  but  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  day's  run  we  had  as  little  as  five,  with  a  tosca 
bottom.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  retrace  my  steps  much 
sooner  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  was  aware  that  it  was  the  period 
of  low  water ;  but  the  inundated  banks  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Salado  induced  the  hope  that  an  extraordinary  season  had  kept 
up  a  supply.  We  are  about  seventy-five  miles  in  a  right  line 
from  Santa  F^,  bearing  S.  by  E.,  and  three  hundred  by  the  river. 
Its  course  is  now  less  tortuous,  and  as  we  ascend,  the  navigation 
is  not  so  impeded,  and  the  ^  bottom'  narrowed  by  the  approach 
on  either  side  of  the  more  elevated  lands  of  the  pampa. 

"  July  24tth.  The  river  has  fallen  in  the  past  twelve  hours  three 
and  a  half  inches ;  twenty-four  hours  previously  within  the  same 
time  it  fell  five  inches.  From  the  right  a  small  stream,  the  Cru- 
aito,  flows  into  the  Salado;  water  dark,  but  clear  and  sweet. 
Pulled  up  it  in  a  boat  half  a  mile.  It  is  very  narrow,  with  five 
feet  depth,  and  is  doubtiess  the  outlet  of  some  lake — probably  the 
Porongas.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  had  but  four  feet  water, 
muddy  bottom ;  river  inclines  more  to  the  northwest,  and  is  less 
tortuous ;  banks  well  wooded  with  aJgorroba.  Were  the  river 
not  falling,  I  should  feel  much  encouraged  to  proceed  with  this 
exploration,  for  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  channel  of  vast  importance.  Made  fast  to  the  right 
bank  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  of  turbid,  brackish  water, 
which  I  called  Saladiio  (little  Salado).  Pulled  up  it  a  mile  or 
two ;  found  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  considerable  current     It  is 
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undoubtedly  the  outpoxiring  of  some  saline  lake.  At  its  junction 
there  were  myriads  of  cat-fish,  of  which  the  men  at  one  haid  with 
our  net  filled  the  little  boat.  Near  the  same  point  were  countless 
numbers  of  small  white  gulls.  Position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sal- 
adito,  latitude  30°  14' ;  longitude  60°  41'  W. ;  variation  9° ;  dis- 
tant fjTom  Sante  F^  eighty-five  miles  in  a  right  line,  by  the  river 
840. 

"  July  25^.  At  6  A.M.,  thermometer  33°.  Eiver  has  fallen  in 
the  last  twelve  hours  half  an  inch ;  this  gives  me  hope  that  it  has 
reached  its  lowest  point  here  and  above.  There  was  ice  this 
morning.    Thermometer  at  4h.  31° ;  at  8h.  37°. 

"  The  men  amused  themselves  with  setting  fire  to  the  grass  to 
give  the  immigrants  next  year  richer  pasturage. 

"  A  mile  or  two  above  the  Saladito  came  to  the  mouth  of  an- 
other small  tributary  from  the  same  bank,  which  at  first  per- 
plexed me,  for  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  principal  river. 
I  pulled  up  it  a  mile  or  more ;  found  it  very  narrow,  with  some 
current;  water  dark  and  sweet,  firom  which  I  concluded  that  it 
could  not  be  the  Salado,  but  *  La  Cruz'  (the  Cross).  We  continu- 
ed to  ascend  what  I  considered  the  main  river,  having  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  depth  and  a  width  less  than  the  length  of  the 
steamer.  I  took  a  small  boat  and  pulled  ahead  a  few  miles.  The 
water  was  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean,  and  its  general  characteris- 
tics satisfied  me  that  it  was  the  veritable  Salado.  I  moimted  the 
bank — ^here  fifteen  feet  to  the  level  of  the  pampa ;  observed  a 
lake  or  river  in  the  distance,  and,  approaching,  found  that  it  was 
the  dry  bed  of  a  lagoon,  now  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence 
which  sparkled  and  shone  like  a  sheet  of  beautiful  water.  As 
fiff  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  monotony  of  the  pampa  was  broken 
by  two  wooded  belts,  one  extending  north,  the  other  west  The 
first  I  believe  to  be  the  course  of  the  Salado,  the  other  of  La 
Cruz.    I  proceed  north  with  the  steamer. 

"tTttZy  26^.  In  the  last  fifteen  hours  the  water  has  fallen  three 
and  a  half  inches.  Not  very  encouraging,  but  we  go  ahead. 
Have  advanced  eight  miles;  depth  decreasing;  took  to  the  little 
boat ;  pulled  up  two  miles ;  found  only  two  and  a  half  feet,  and 
the  obstruction  of  a  fallen  algorroba,  which  will  interrupt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boat.  This  should  not  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
struction had  the  river  ceased  felling,  or  were  there  water  enough 
beyond.  Lideed,  neither  of  these  difficulties  should  turn  me  back 
did  I  not  hold  the  *  Yerba'  under  a  contract  by  which  I  am  to  re- 
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turn  her  in  little  more  than  one  month.  I  should,  under  other 
circumstances,  remain  here  until  the  rise,  which  should  begin  in 
November,  and  may  be  hastened  by  local  rains. 

"  This  point — Monte  Aguara — ^must  then  be  the  extent  of  the 
exploration  in  the  Salado  with  the  steamer  Yerba.  It  is  in  lati- 
tude 81°  10'  50"  south,  longitude  60°  88'  47''  west;  distant  from 
Santa  F6  by  river  840  miles,  and  in  a  right  line  96.  On  the 
right  bank,  which  rises  about  twenty  feet  to  a  wooded  skirt,  stands 
a  large  guaranina-tree.  On  this  we  cut  a  cross  and  the  letters  U. 
S.,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it  buried  a  bottle  containing  latitude, 
longitude,  names  of  officers  and  steamer. 

"  With  regret  I  retrace  my  steps ;  but  in  ascending  and  demon- 
strating the  navigability  of  the  Salado  to  Monte  Aguara  we  have 
achieved  something.  Its  uniform  character,  unchanging  course, 
and  well-defined  banks ;  its  rise,  as  indicated  by  marks  on  trees ; 
the  unbroken  plain  through  which  it  flows,  all  induce  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  river  capable  of  being  navigated  to  a  great  distance  be- 
yond the  point  reached.  Its  complete  exploration  is  of  import- 
ance, not  only  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  but  to  the  whole 
commercial  world. 

"  To  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  its  navigability  I  will  return  to 
Santa  F^,  and  by  land  proceed  to  some  point  in  the  Province  of 
Santiago,  from  which  I  can  descend  by  some  means  to  Monte 
Aguara." 

It  will  have  been  seen  by  these  extracts  from  my  journal  that, 
when  scarce  beyond  the  smoke  of  Santa  F^,  we  had  passed  every 
habitation  of  man,  even  the  scattered  huts  of  a  few  charcoal-burn- 
ers, and  entered  the  domain  of  those  fierce  aboriginals  of  the  Cha- 
co,  the  Indian  and  the  jaguar;  that  we  followed  the  windings  of 
a  navigable  river  for  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  a  steamer 
of  two  feet  draught  without  meeting  with  even  the  obstruction  of 
a  fallen  tree ;  that  the  pampa  rises  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above 
the  "  flat"  through  which  the  Salado  flows,  presenting  at  times  a 
boundless  plain,  over  which  the  eye  wanders  without  discerning 
the  slightest  inequality  of  surface.  Again,  afi;er  penetrating 
through  a  magnificent  bordering  of  quebracho  or  algorroba,  we 
find  the  interior  country  (Jiversificd  by  park-like  groupings  of  aJ- 
'^orroba,  by  the  wooded  belting  of  some  tributary  stream,  or  by 
lakes  and  salinas,  the  first  darkened  by  myriads  of  water-fowl, 
while  the  latter  are  glistening  in  the  sun  with  saline  efflorescence. 

We  found  at  times  little  or  no  current;  the  least  depth  was 
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thirty  inches  when  the  water  had  ceased  falling;  and  its  greatest 
rise,  as  indicated  by  marks  on  the  bank,  was  twelve  feet  Its 
width  did  not  much  exceed  thirty  yards,  and  above  La  Cruz, 
though  the  river  was  brackish,  we  generally  found  water  fresh 
and  sweet  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  at  a  short  dis^ 
tance  from  the  bsuiks.  I  think  it  probable  that  both  the  Crucito 
and  La  Cruz  have  their  rise  in  the  Lake  Porongas,  which  receives 
an  immense  volume  of  water  from  the  Bio  Dulce,  independent  of 
other  sources,  and,  like  it,  are  perfectly  free  from  saliferous  de- 
posits, which  would  not  probably  be  the  case  were  they  fed  by 
the  draining  of  other  lagoons,  most  of  which  are  saUne. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  physical  character  of  the  basin  of  I^a 
Plata  at  its  various  points,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  between  these 
two  little  rivers  there  flows  the  Saladito,  which  empties  into  the 
Salado  not  more  than  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  La  Cruz,  and 
yet  its  water  is  as  salt  as  the  ocean ;  this  stream  is  doubtless  the 
outpouring  of  a  saline  lagoon. 

Throughout  this  exploration  we  saw  no  Lidians,  and,  except  a 
few  wells,  beaten  paths,  and  marks  of  encampment,  no  traces  of 
ihem ;  and  yet  the  verdant  meadows  and  plains,  the  rich  dark  soD 
conveyed  an  undoubted  impression  of  fertility.  I  found  that  oflB- 
oers  and  men  were  indulging  in  the  old  habit  of  selecting  estan- 
cias  and  covering  them  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  botany  of  this  region  offered  us  nothing  new,  but  from  its 
zoology  we  made  many  interesting  additions  to  our  collections. 
The  number  and  varied  species  of  animal  life  were  extraordinary. 
An  army  could  have  subsisted  for  a  time  upon  the  resources  of 
the  plain  and  river. 

In  descending  we  shot  a  magnificent  jaguar — the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen,  measuring  from  its  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  five  feet 
two  inches.  He  was  walking  on  the  left  bank,  doubtless  bound 
on  a  fishing  excursion.  Instead  of  escaping  inland  when  he  saw 
us,  he  dashed  into  the  river,  as  if  to  swim  to  the  opposite  shore ; 
but  midway  the  stream  he  suddenly  turned,  as  if  to  battle  with 
the  steamer.  Several  men  came  forward,  eager  to  have  a  shot  at 
the  enemy,  who  approached  rapidly,  apparently  undaunted  by  the 
appearance  or  noise  of  crew  or  vessel,,  and  snarling  as  if  impa- 
tient to  make  an  end  of  us.  Anxious  to  secure  it  as  a  specimen, 
and  of  course  with  as  little  mutilation  as  possible,  I  directed  the 
men  to  wait  for  the  word  "  fire,"  giving  the  first  chance  to  Kelly, 
the  best  shot  on  board.    I  told  him  to  lodge  the  ball  "  abaft"  the 


He  raised  big  musket,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired.  The 
huge  creature  floundered  in  the  water,  and  Y?hen  the  men  in  the 
boat  reached  him  a  minute  or  two  later  he  was  not  quite  dead, 
but  bleeding  profizaely,  and  so  lar  gone  as  to  be  harmless.  With 
a  ships  musket,  and  a  charge  of  "buck  and  ball,"  KcUy  had  se- 
cured one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  South  American  tiger, 
|)erhaps,  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  skin  was  carefully 
preserved  in  salt,  and  sent  home,  where  it  arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute* 

Among  the  swimming  birds  secured  are  several  species  of  teals, 
diflcring  but  little,  and  yet  with  distinctive  marks  m  plimiagc. 

The  density  of  the  Salado  water  at  two  points — one  below  the 
tributjiries  alluded  to,  and  the  other  at  Mont43  Aguara — also  that 
of  the  Crucito  and  La  Cruz,  was  tested  by  hydrometric  measure- 
ment, and  found  as  follows; 

Densit J  of  Balado  bdow  the  tribatarics  by  bydrometer 

(No.  7).... 8^5 

Temfjemturr  of  wntcr  (Fahr.) ,,.... 54 ''.S 

air  ** aS^ 
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Density  of  River  Cracito 2^.3 

Temperature  of  water 52^.5 

"  air     59^5 

Density  of  River  La  Gnu 6°.3 

Temperature  of  water 4t°.5 

air     48^5 

Density  of  the  Salado  at  Monte  Aquara 21°.88 

Temperature  of  water 54^ 

"  air 69^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  density  between  the  two 
points  of  the  river  at  its  present  low  state,  below  and  above  the 
fresh-water  tributaries,  is  very  great,  and  can  alone  be  attributed 
to  their  influence. 

On  the  26th  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps.  The  season  of  feD 
in  this  river  is  from  May  to  November ;  and  boats  adapted  to  its 
navigation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  should  not  have 
length  exceedmg  90  feet,  beam  16,  draft  2 ;  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  rudder  in  the  bow  a  steamer  could  be  more  effectually  con- 
trolled through  its  tortuous  windings. 

During  our  return  it  was  "  touch  and  go,"  on  several  of  the 
shoalest  places,  showing  that  it  was  well  we  had  not  postponed  a 
day  later.  The  water  had  reached  nearly  its  lowest  point,  and 
though  in  some  parts  it  had  decreased  eight  feet  in  twelve  days, 
it  was  now  falling  only  at  the  rate  of  two  inches  in  twenty -four 
hours.  Exposed  sections  of  the  banks  at  various  points  showed 
invariably  a  substratum  of  indurated  clay,  with  a  deep  surface-soil. 

We  reached  Santa  ¥6  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  and  on  the 
12th,  having  completed  the  necessary  observations,  the  Yerba  was 
given  in  charge  to  Lieutenant  PoweU,  with  instructions  to  explore 
such  branches  of  the  Parana  as  had  not  been  already  surveyed ; 
and  then  to  deliver  up  the  steamer  to  the  parties  from  whom  she 
had  been  chartered,  and  rejoin  the  Water  Witch. 

I  detached  Lieutenant  Murdaugh,  and  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  men  of  our  crew,  to  accompany  me  in  a  land  jour- 
ney to  the  head- waters  of  the  Salado,  and  if  possible  to  those  of 
the  PUcomayo.  To  establish  the  navigability  of  this  latter  river 
was  with  me  a  work  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  as  the  "  Lopez 
decree"  would  not  let  us  ascend  it  from  the  Paraguay,  I  thought 
that  we  might,  with  such  means  of  defense  against  Indians  as  the 
Bolivians  would  gladly  afford,  work  our  way  down  it  with  the 
current,  or  even  alone,  on  ^ome  craft  that  would  float. 
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I  determined  to  proceed  direct  to  Cordova,  thence  to  Santiago 
del  Estero,  and  so  on  to  Bolivia.  The  route  fix)ni  Sante  ¥6  to  lie 
west  was  now  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  from  Rosario  adopted, 
in  consequence,  of  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  Indians  in  that 
section  of  the  province.  But  the  governor,  with  his  usual  zeal 
to  forward  our  work,  offered  me  a  small  military  escort,  and  with 
our  three  carbines,  and  thus  re-enforced,  I  thought  we  could  make 
our  way  through  any  party  of  wandering  savages ;  for  they  never 
encamp  or  establish  toldos  on  this  road,  as  their  principal  object 
is  to  plunder  the  tropas*  of  oxen,  horses,  or  any  portable  effects, 
and  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  Chaco. 

I  also  timed  my  departure  to  suit  that  of  the  military  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  province.  Colonel  Rodriguez,  who  was 
going  to  examine  Eomero,  twenty-two  leagues  from  Santa  Fd, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  military  post,  which  would 
extend  the  frontier  line  of  defense  twelve  leagues. 

Sause,  ten  leagues  from  Santa  ¥6,  was  then  the  last  post,  and 
our  stopping-place  the  first  night  Near  it  is  a  pueblito  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  civilized  Abipones,  one  of  the  most  desolate  and 
comfortless  villages  we  had  seen.  For  this  no  possible  reason 
could  be  assigned,  other  than  the  indolence  and  improvidence  of 
its  inhabitants;  for  the  surrounding  country  i^  fertile,  and  offers 
excellent  pasturage.  We  were  kept  awake  the  beginning  of  the 
night  by  the  unceasing  howling  and  barking  of  dogs,  apparently 
quite  equal  in  number  to  the  population ;  and  toward  day  by  the 
crowing  of  as  many  game-cocks.  At  4  A.M.  I  roused  up  Cornel- 
ius, who  had  become  quite  an  adept  in  making  matd,  and  we  for- 
tified ourselves  for  a  long  day's  ride  with  this  beverage. 

We  started  at  an  early  hour,  and  expecting  to  travel  sixty-seven 
miles  without  changing  horses,  our  progress  was  necessarily  slow 
— generally  a  walk,  the  most  unusual  and  fetiguing  gait  in  a 
horseback  journey  over  the  plains.  At  4  o'clock  P.M.  we  reach- 
ed Romero,  a  point  distinguished  in  the  unbroken  level  of  the 
pampa  by  four  quebracho-trees  and  a  small  lagoon.  Before  we 
had  reached  our  halting-place,  one  of  the  soldiers  branched  ofl^ 
and  seemed  to  be  hunting  for  something  over  the  plain.  He 
soon  reapi)cared  with  a  "  tatu,"  an  animal  of  the  armadillo  family. 
It  was  roasted  in  its  own  shell,  and  proved  as  delicious  a  morsel 
as  could  delight  the  palate  of  an  epicure.  After  halting  an  hour 
we  continued  our  journey,  accompanied  by  an  Argentine  ofiicer 

*  A  nambcr  of  wagons  transporting  prodace  or  merchandise. 
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and  two  soldieis  as  escort,  and  at  8  P.M.  reached  Quebracho  Solo, 
a  spot,  as  its  name  indicates,  marked  by  a  single  tree.  Here  we 
halted,  as  one  of  our  soldiers  pretended  to  be  ill.  I  was  pro- 
voked, for  I  had  hopes  during  the  night  to  reach  the  next  military 
post,  and  almost  wished  for  the  yell  of  an  Indian,  which  I  knew 
would  prove  a  panacea  for  the  man's  feigned  illness.  But  it  was 
useless  to  remonstrate ;  so,  settling  ourselves  upon  the  plain,  with 
saddle-blanket  for  bed,  and  saddle  for  pillow,  with  poncho  for 
over-all,  and  the  starry  heavens  for  canopy,  we  soon  dropped  into 
a  sleep  not  disturbed  so  much  by  fear  of  Indians  as  by  cold,  mua- 
quitoes,  and  innumerable  insects.  By  4  A.M.  the  sick  soldier  had 
entirely  recovered,  and,  continuing  our  journey,  we  reached  Que- 
bracho at  9  o'clock  A.M.,  distant  fix)m  Romero  thirty-six  miles, 
and  from  Sause  sixty-seven. 

We  were  now  within  the  Province  of  Cordova,  but  none  could 
inform  us  where  lay  the  dividing  Une.  One  declared  it  to  be 
near  this  post,  another  that  it  was  twelve  miles  east.  At  Sause  we 
saw  a  domesticated  guanaco — a  beautiful  animal,  and  easily  tamed 
when  young.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  wool  and  hides; 
but  the  country  people  consider  their  flesh  indifferent  fixxL  Vast 
numbers  of  them  are  found  in  the  west  provinces,  but  up  to 
Quebracho  we  saw  but  one  flock,  and  that  was  flying  over  the 
plain  as  if  pursued  by  mounted  Indians  or  gauchos,  from  which 
we  presumed  that  the  watchman  on  duty  espied  us  before  we  saw 
his  charge.* 

Arriving  at  Quebracho  we  had  made  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Santa  F^,  traveling  the  whole  distance  through 
an  unbroken  plain.  Its  solitude  was  undisturbed  except  by  the 
military  post  and  Abipone  village  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
the  passage  occasionally  of  a  deer,  ostrich,  partridge,  or  a  herd  of 
guanaco.  There  was  no  impression  of  space ;  it  was  a  shoreless 
sea  of  grass,  the  eye  alone  finding  a  resting-place  upon  the  hori- 
zon, from  which  the  sun  rose  as  from  the  ocean.  The  refraction 
was  very  great ;  as  in  the  African  deserts,  there  were  "  Lakes  of 
the  Gazelle" — waters  that  never  fail ;  and  upon  these  grassy  sa- 
liferous  pampas  water  is  so  scarce  as  to  make  these  illusions  of 
mirage  both  refreshing  and  tormenting. 

Quebracho  is  a  desolate  spot,  without  trees  or  cultivation. 
Soldiers  shifting  from  gable  end  to  front,  and  back,  from  side  to 

*  A  male  gnanaco  is  said  to  be  always  on  watcli  when  they  descend  to  the  plains 
from  the  monntains. 
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gable  end,  to  seek  shade  from  a  mid-day  sun,  presented  a  com- 
plete scene  of  lazy  discomfort.  A  kid,  chickens,  and  eggs,  how- 
ever, fiimished  us  with  an  excellent  breakfast,  during  the  prep- 
aration of  which  Mr.  Murdaugh  excited  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  the  military  by  an  exhibition  of  the  power  of  one  of 
Colt's  revolvers.  They  had  never  imagined  or  dreamed  of  such 
an  improvement  in  fire-arms.  The  ten  hours'  ride  of  the  previous 
day,  a  night  on  the  pampa,  and  five  hours  in  the  saddle  that 
morning  before  reaching  the  posta,  was  not  a  very  good  prepara- 
tion for  another  ride  of  forty-two  miles  and  the  grass  for  a  bed 
when  it  was  over.  But,  refreshed  by  our  breakfast,  we  moimted 
horse,  and  started  for  the  "  Posta  Tio,"  again  escorted  by  a  lieu- 
tenant and  two  soldiers,  the  latter  seemingly  much  better  fitted  to 
command  than  their  officer,  who,  silent  and  surly,  lurked  behind 
or  rode  ahead,  seldom  bestowing  upon  us  the4)leasure  of  his  com- 
pany or  conversation.  As  we  approached  a  grove  of  trees,  he 
dashed  ahead,  dismounted,  and  disappeared,  only  to  rejoin  us  late 
in  the  day.  He  had  spent  the  previous  night  gambling,  and  had 
availed  himself  of  the  shade  of  the  grove  for  a  siesta.  Gaming 
is  the  vice  of  these  people. 

The  afternoon  was  oppressively  hot.  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  was  the  last  winter  month,  and,  with  the  sun  in  our  faces, 
we  suffered  so  excessively  from  thirst  that  my  recollections  of  this 
stage  of  the  journey  are  by  no  means  pleasant.  The  officer  knew 
of  no  water  within  reasonable  distance  of  our  route ;  "  none  could 
be  had  nearer  than  Tio,"  still  twenty -five  miles  distant.  Having 
quietly  ascertained  from  one  of  the  soldiers  that  there  was  a  la- 
goon {las  vivoras)  a  mile  or  two  ahead,  I  rode  to  it,  found  the  wa- 
ter brackish  but  drinkable ;  and  close  to  were  some  dead  bushes, 
out  of  which  we  made  a  fire,  txnd  settled  ourselves  for  the  night. 
The  lieutenant  was  still  shy,  and  the  soldiers  looked  perplexed,  as 
if  in  doubt  whether  their  duty  was  near  us  or  their  commander. 
A  bright  fire,  an  excellent  mat^,  coffee,  and  some  of  the  treasures 
of  our  saddle-bags  in  the  shape  of  cold  sausage  and  ship's  biscuit, 
touched  the  heart  and  loosened  the  tongue  of  the  hitherto  taciturn 
Argentino,  who  drew  up,  and,  under  the  influence  of  good  fare, 
became  quite  agreeable.  I  intimated  to  the  gentleman  that  his 
"  command"  must  assist  in  collecting  food  for  the  fire,  or  dispense 
with  it.  In  this  pampa  apartment  we  were  at  least  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  barking  dogs,  crowing  cocks,  bed-bugs,  and  other 
plagues  of  postas,  and  slept  soundly  until  three  o'clock  A.M., 
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when  I  was  awakened  thoroughly  chilled  by  the  ice  on  my  pon- 
cho. I  turned  out,  roused  up  Cornelius ;  and  when  the  sun  was 
rising,  as  from  an  ocean  horizon,  we  were  again  galloping  toward 
Tio,  greatly  comforted  by  the  all-refreshing  mate  taken  before 
starting.  We  soon  entered  a  section  of  the  pampa  diversified  by 
islas  del  monte  (wooded  islets).  There  is  more  or  less  saliferous 
deposit  throughout  the  distance  from  Santa  Fe  to  Quebracho,  but 
from  this  last  post  to  Tio  its  presence  is  excessive ;  extensive  sec- 
tions are  white  with  the  efflorescence  of  salt  or  saltpetre.  No 
traveler  should  follow  this  route  over  the  plain  without  a  provi- 
sion of  water  as  well  as  food,  and  should  be  prepared  to  pass  his 
nights  upon  the  grass ;  for  where  a  little  fuel  is  to  be  found,  it  of- 
fers a  much  more  comfortable  bed  than  the  floor  or  hide  cots  of 
the  wretched  postas.  As  our  journey  was  made  in  the  last  win- 
ter month,  we  suffered  somewhat  from  cold,  but  an  additional 
blanket  or  two  would  remedy  this  inconvenience. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Tio  we  forded  the  Segundo,  the 
water  up  to  the  bellies  of  the  horses,  and  saw  on  the  left  bank  the 
remains  of  the  old  town  of  Tio,  removed  to  its  present  position  in 
consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which,  according  to 
the  commandante,  has  its  outlet  in  a  large  lake,  Mar  Chico  (little 
sea),  twenty -five  miles  from  this  place. 

Tio,  or  Concepcion,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  a  neat  little  village  of 
about  thirty  whitewashed  and  thatched  adobe  houses,  placed  as 
usual  around  a  square,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a  ch^)el.  There 
were  in  this  neighborhood  very  few  cattle,  but  fine  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  first  are  worth  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  the  head,  the 
latter  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar.  Horses  could  be  pur- 
chased for  eight  dollars,  and  mares  for  two. 

The  commandante  received  us  kindly,  and  the  well-bred  civili- 
ties of  his  wife  and  daughter  made  our  short  stay  at  this  place  a 
pleasant  moment  in  this  ride  over  the  pampa.  From  here  our 
journey  to  Cordova  was  much  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  two 
'  cargaro  horses,  for  which  we  paid,  inclusive  of  the  services  of  a 
man  in  charge  of  each,  18f  Gents  the  league,  and  for  saddle-horses 
6  cents  the  same  distance. 

We  now  entered  upon  a  comparatively  populous  and  well-cul- 
tivated country.  The  houses  in  view  from  the  road  had  a  clean, 
comfortable  appearance,  and  wheat-fields  were  a  charming  sight 
after  the  monotony  of  the  uncultivated  plains.  We  were  once 
more  amid  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  yield  of  wheat,  even 
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under  their  system  of  culture — ^by  no  means  the  best — averages 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Our  journey  from  Tio  to  San  Francisco, 
the  next  posta,  was  made  at  a  fiill  gallop,  the  usual  and  least  fa- 
tiguing gait  in  traveling  over  the  pampas. 

After  leaving  San  Francisco,  and  about  thirty-six  miles  from 
Tio,  we  came  to  the  dry  sandy  bed  of  a  river ;  its  banks  were  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  height,  with  the  usual  wooded  belting,  and,  in 
feet,  every  characteristic  of  a  considerable  river  but  the  most  es- 
sential one — water.  It  proved  to  be  El  Segundo,  which  here 
again,  in  its  windings,  crossed  our  path.  The  country  between 
San  Francisco  Mid  Monte  Eedonda  is  populous,  with  fine  inclosed 
wheat-fields,  algorroba  abundant,  and  soil  a  light  but  rich  alluvi- 
um. I  took  from  the  river  bank,  three  feet  from  the  surfexje,  a 
specimen  of  earth  highly  impregnated  with  saltpetre. 

Beyond  this  posta  we  entered  an  undulating  country,  soil  light, 
and  vegetation  much  parched,  by  drought  Approaching  Cordo- 
va, we  found  the  dwellings  of  the  country  more  ambitiously  con- 
structed, but  the  cultivation  poor,  and  the  people  less  civil  than 
in  districts  remote  from  town.  I  had  noted  this  throughout  the 
basin  of  La  Plata.  In  the  vicinage  of  cities  and  towns  the  hospi- 
table impulses  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  checked  by  distrust  or 
fear.  From  Consejo,  the  last  posta  of  this  route,  the  sierras  of 
Cordova  were  in  view ;  and  there  was  a  perceptible  ascent  to  the 
rolling  lands  which  begin  a  little  east  of  the  low  broken  ridges 
that  concealed  the  capital.  Wearied  with  the  monotony  of  the 
plains,  we  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance  of  these  outposts  of 
the  Andean  ranges.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  last  ridge  in  approaching  the  city.  Eighty  feet  below 
were  the  lights  of  the  Athens  of  La  Plata,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  following  the  vaqueano  into  the  court-yard  of  a  French 
fonda  upon  the  plaza. 

Kiglit  glad  were  we  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  after  our  horseback 
journey ;  for,  though  sailors,  we  had  made  the  distances  of  the 
gaucho,  and  yet  our  feats  of  horsemanship  had  not  begun. 

In  a  right  line  west — from  Santa  ¥6  to  Cordova — we  had  trav- 
eled two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

From  Santa  Fe  to  Sause,  the  frontier  post 30  miles. 

"     Sause  to  Romero 31     ** 

"     Romero  to  Quebracho,  first  post  of  Cordova  East  36     " 

"     Quebracho  to  Tio  or  Concepcion 35     " 

"     Concepcion  to  Caila 9     " 
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From  Cafift  to  Arroyo  Cito 12  miles. 

"    Arroyo  Cito  to  San  Francisoo 15  " 

"    San  Francisco  to  Monte  Redonda 18  " 

"     Monte  Redonda  to  Uruguay 12  " 

"     Uruguay  to  Cafiada 9  " 

"     Caftada  to  Consejo 9  « 

"     Consejo  to  Antonio  Francisco 12  " 

"    Antonio  Francisco  to  Cordova 12  " 

Total 240  '' 

The  first  three  are  military  posts.  From  Tio  to  Cordova  the 
postas  are  for  the  benefit  of  travelers,  who  may  find  at  them  all 
the  usual  accommodations — an  empty  house,  scanty  fiire,  hide 
cots  without  bedding,  and  indifferent  horses. 
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Cordova  is  one  of  the  Western  States  of  the  "  Confederation," 
one  of  "  Las  Provincias  ArribeBas" — ^a  region  conquered  and  set- 
tled by  the  Spaniards  of  Peru ;  a  party  of  whom,  commanded  by 
Don  Diego  Rojas,  reached  it  in  1543.  Don  Luis  de  Cabrera,  ap- 
pointed in  1573  governor  of  those  districts,  founded  the  city  of 
Cordova,  with  the  hope  and  ultimate  design  of  opening  a  com- 
munication to  the  Parana.  While  De  Garay  was  engaged  in 
establishing  the  settlement  of  Santa  Fd,  a  man,  from  the  mast- 
head of  his  little  vessel,  which  was  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salado,  observed  signal-fires  lighting  over  the  plain  and  a  great 
movement  among  the  Indians.  Expecting  to  be  attacked,  De 
Garay  was  preparing  to  make  the  best  defense  he  could,  when  the 
"  look-out  man"  descried  in  the  distance  a  cavalier ;  another,  and 
yet  another,  until  a  number  of  horsemen  appeared  charging  the 
savages  in  their  rear.  It  was  a  party  of  Cabrera's  followers,  who 
here  met  for  the  first  time  the  conquerors  of  La  Plata.     These 
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northwest  provinces  remained  a  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru 
until  1776,  when  they  were  annexed  to  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  city  of  Cordova,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Primero,  in  latitude  SI""  24'  south,  longitude  6^""  09'  west,* 
on  a  plain  1240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Parana  at  Eosario.  It 
is  the  principal  and  only  considerable  town  of  the  state,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Santiago  del  Estero,  east  by  Santa  Fe, 
south  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  west  by  the  Sierras  de  Cordova ; 
their  highest  point,  "  La  Cuesta,"  rising  2500  feet  above  the  plains. 
Numerous  rivers — ^the  principal  of  which  are  the  Primero,  Segun- 
do,  Tercero,  Quarto,  and  Quinto — ^that  intersect  the  state,  fertilize 
a  large  extent  of  country,  and  flow  east  until  lost  in  the  sandy 
plains  or  in  the  "Mar  Chico."  Only  one,  the  Tercero,  disem- 
bogues in  the  Parana,  under  the  name  of  Carcarafia. 

The  population  of  the  state  may  be  estimated,  in  the  absence 
of  all  reliable  data,  at  100,000  souls,  of  which  the  capital  contains 
15,000.  This  is  a  lower  estimate  than  is  assigned  it  by  some,  and 
yet  it  would  seem  to  be  too  great  when  we  remember  that  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  given  by  census  at  85,000,  and  that  portions  of 
the  country  since  that  time  have  been  almost  depopulated  by  civil 
wars  and  the  persevering  hostility  of  the  Chaco  tribes.  Hides 
and  wool — ^the  latter  very  superior — ^have  been  the  only  exportis, 
though  the  products  of  the  state  are  as  varied  as  its  physical  fea- 
tures :  wheat  and  the  sugar-cane  attain  great  perfection,  but  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  have  limited  their  culture  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  home  population. 

Cordova  is  a  ddpot  for  the  staples  of  the  northwest  provinces — 
Catamarca,  Mcndoza,  San  Luis,  San  Juan,  Eioja — in  transitu  for 
Rosario  and  Santa  F^.  In  1855,  this  trade  reached  within  a  frac- 
tion of  1,400,000  arobas,  or  1700  tons ;  at  a  cost  in  transportation, 
by  ox-wagons  or  mules,  of  SIJ  cents  the  aroba,  or  $25  the  ton ; 
and  employing  more  than  6000  carretas (carts),  17,000  mules;  the 
carts  transporting  190  arobas  each,  and  mules  14.  The  trade  with 
Mendoza  has  heretofore  been  carried  on  exclusively  by  mules,  at 
the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  the  ton.  But  the  spirit  of 
progress  has  reached  even  this  remote  region,  and  a  little — very 

♦  The  pocket  chronometer  had  lost  its  uniform  rate,  consequently  the  meridian 
difference  between  Santa  Fe  and  Cordova,  as  shown  by  it,  could  not  be  relied  on ; 
but  we  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  best  means  of  determining 
its  longitude,  which  is  deduced  from  actual  measurement,  applied  to  our  determin- 
ation of  Rosario. 
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little — ^intercourse  with  foreigners  would  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  development  of  their  resources.  They  had  heard  of  Conosto- 
ga  wagons  and  improved  agricultural  implements;  during  our 
diort  stay  the  subject  of  importing  them  was  agitated,  and  the 
result  was  an  order  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  which  was  filled  in 
Boston.  I  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  Eosario  with  this  cargo. 

The  route  of  a  rail-road  has  been  surveyed  firom  the  city  of 
Cordova  to  Eosario,  which  will,  when  completed,  not  only  pro- 
mote enormously  the  facilities  of  trade,  and  do  much  toward 
strengthening  the  political  fabric,  but  will  rid  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  fix)m  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians.  My 
reception  was  perhaps  less  cordiad  here  than  in  other  cities  of  the 
west ;  for  the  Cordovases  feared  that  the  navigation  of  the  Salado, 
if  established,  would  divert  from  their  town  much  of  the  trade  they 
hoped  to  monopolize.  But,  if  the  capital  is  not  to  be  inmiediately 
benefited  by  the  opening  of  that  river,  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state  are ;  for  the  Salado  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Chaco,  and  its  navigation  will  be  more  effectual  than  a  hund- 
red military  posts  in  confining  the  Indian  within  the  limits  of  his 
legitimate  domain.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  both 
these  highways  extend  through  and  reach  into  remote  and  wide- 
ly-separated districts  of  the  Confederation,  and  will  offer  an  easy 
transit  for  valuable  products  which  heretofore,  from  the  distances 
to  be  traversed  and  the  expense  of  carriage,  have  not  entered  into 
their  trade.  This  road,  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  La  Plata,  is 
considered  by  the  Cordovases — ^and  very  justly  so,  when  we  re- 
member the  past  history  of  the  country — ^a  gigantic  enterprise. 
The  prospect  of  opening  the  Salado  had  awakened  even  greater 
hopes  in  other  states;  and,  as  I  progressed  to  its  head-waters, 
through  Santiago,  Salta,  and  Tucuman,  I  was  greeted  enthusias- 
tically, for  news  of  our  success  in  the  work  below  preceded  us,  al- 
though I  ofl«n  traveled  with  the  speed  of  the  post  from  city  to  city. 

Cordova  is  laid  out  upon  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Indies.  Straight,  narrow  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, forming  quadras  (squares)  of  150  yards  each.  The  better 
houses  are  of  stone,  one-storied,  and  built  around  paved  courts, 
upon  which  all  the  rooms  open.  Neither  in  going  or  returning 
had  I  much  opportunity  of  seeing  the  domestic  life  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  appointments  of  Sefior 's 

dwelling,  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries  usual  in 
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towns  of  the  same  size ;  indeed,  there  were  maniifaetiired  articles 
of  other  countries,  the  transportation  of  which  must  have  cost  a 
Httle  fortune. 

I  accompanied  Madame and  her  two  pretty  daughters 

in  a  paseo  to  the  Alameda,  a  square  of  about  160  yards,  adorned 
by  a  miniature  lake  and  fine  trees.  A  band  of  music  and  a  crowd 
of  people,  among  whom  were  many  handsome  women,  presented 
an  animated  scene.  The  anticipated  launching  of  a  small  boat 
upon  the  lake  seemed  to  be  a  general  and  absorbing  topic  of  inter- 
est and  conversation. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral  and  some  nine 
or  ten  churches,  to  each  of  which  is  a  square  of  160  yards.  There 
are  also  several  convents,  with  grounds  inclosed  by  walls  twenty 
feet  in  height.  Many  of  the  Spanish  writers  allude  to  the  relig- 
ious fervency  of  the  Cordovases,  a  character  they  perhaps  still 
merit ;  for  I  was  told  that  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and  con- 
ventual establishments  was  very  great,  arising  generally  from  the 
donations  and  legacies  of  females. 

The  possessions  and  revenues  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  province 
were  vast  Here  was  their  Colegio  Maximo^  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  La  Plata ;  and  here  also  was  the 
fkmous  library  so  wantonly  destroyed  or  scattered  at  the  time  of 
their  expulsion.  From  their  confiscated  property  the  University 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  established,  while  that  of  Cordova  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  mere  provincial  school,  known  as  Colegio  MoiUserrat.  1 
was  conducted  through  it  by  one  of  the  professors,  and  was  amazed 
at  the  extent  and  imposing  character  of  the  buildings.  After  pass- 
ing through  a  number  of  empty  rooms,  we  entered  the  church, 
the  interior  of  wliich  showed  the  remains  of  great  splendor.  The 
ceiling  was  richly  frescoed,  and  the  walla,  indeed  every  available 
spa(;c,  were  covered  by  pictures,  many  of  them  blackened  and  de- 
faced, less,  perhaps,  by  time  than  neglect.  A  "  Crucifixion"  and 
*^Lfist  Supper"  were  in  good  order,  and  works  of  great  merit. 
Around  the  entire  church,  in  elaborately  carved  and  gilded  fram- 
ings, with  an  armorial  bearing  and  Latin  inscription  to  each,  were 
impaneled  portraits  of  distinguished  Jesuits.  I  could  learn  noth- 
ing of  the  history  of  these  paintings,  which  I  much  regretted. 
Among  them  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  gems  of  mediaeval 
art ;  for  not  only  was  the  basin  of  La  Plata  settled  by  members  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Spain,  who  may  have  carried  with  them 
many  artistic  treasures,  but  the  ecclesiastics,  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
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lies  especially,  represented  every  European  kingdom,  and  consid- 
ered no  decoration  too  costly  and  no  wealth  too  vast  to  be  lavish- 
ed upon  their  church  edifices.  Noble  monuments  of  Jesuit  in- 
dustry and  genius  are  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  lovely  valley  of  "Jesus  Maria,"  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cordova,  I  visited  another  establishment,  which,  after 
their  expulsion,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franciscans.  The 
buildings  and  gardens  are  extensive,  and  in  the  latter  were  some 
half  dozen  English  walnut-trees,  planted  by  the  fathers,  of  superb 
size  and  foliage,  their  freshness  contrasting  strangely  and  impress- 
ively with  the  dilapidated  walls  and  inclosures.  The  adjoining 
estancia  is  now  the  property  of  the  Colegio  Montserrat 

The  aspect  of  the  country  surroimding  the  town  of  Cordova  is 
picturesquely  beautiftd.  Timber  and  limestone  of  the  finest  qual-  ^ 
ity  abound;  tree-embowered  dwellings  of  excellent  construction 
and  dazzling  whiteness  dot  the  plain,  which,  sheltered  by  the  first 
steps  of  the  sierras  from  north  and  south  winds,  is  not  visited  by 
severe  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  an  admirable  system  of  ir- 
rigation gives  to  vegetation  a  luxuriant  freshness.  The  banks  of 
the  Primero  were  enlivened  by  several  industrial  establishments, 
among  which  were  a  large  grist-mill,  where  excellent  flour  was 
made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  state,  and  a  flourishing  tannery, 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  John  S.  Hawling, 
a  native  of  Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  The  specimens  I  saw  of 
varied  colored  moroccos  were  admirable.  Calf,  goat,  and  guanaco 
skins  are  dressed  at  this  tannery,  and  a  ready  sale  is  found  for 
them  at  Rosario  and  Buenos  Ayres;  indeed,  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  efficient  operatives.  Dr.  Hawling  could  not  meet  tbe 
increasing  demand.  .  His  best  workmen  were  foreigners,  and  sev* 
eral  were  from  the  United  States.  Goat-skins  were  worth  81J 
cents,  kid  6^  cents,  calf  $1  60  to  $2  in  the  raw  state;  manufac- 
tured, they  commanded,  goat-skins,  morocco,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  dozen,  kid  eight,  and  calf  from  five  to  six  apiece.  He 
considered  the  guanaco*  hides  equal  to  cal^  and  they  were  worth, 
in  the  raw  state,  fifty  cents ;  manufiujtured,  five  dollars. 

The  bark  of  the  algorroba,  the  leaf  of  a  shrub,  the  moUe — ^both 
abimdant  in  the  province — and  the  bark  of  the  cevil,  which  is 
superior  to  all,  but  expensive,  as  it  is  brought  from  Tucuman  at 
fidfty  cents  the  aroba,  are  used  in  this  establishment 

*  Vast  herds  of  this  animal  frcqaent  the  plains  as  well  as  the  highest  mountain 
ranges. 
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I  visited  the  market,  where,  as  in  Asuncion,  women  were  seat- 
ed upon  the  ground  encircled  by  vegetables  and  fruits,  while  cov- 
ered carts  served  as  the  stalls  of  butchers  and  poulterers.  A  well- 
dressed  man  was  going  the  rounds,  presenting  to  many  of  the 
country  people  a  small  silver  crucifix,  which  they  reverently 
touched  with  their  lips,  giving  the  bearer  in  return  a  real — 1^ 
cents — ^perhaps  half  the  earnings  of  the  morning.  Neither  the 
kiss  nor  the  money  were  ever  withheld,  though  I  observed  on 
the  countenance  of  more  than  one  burly  butcher  an  expression, 
as  I  thought,  of  dissatis&ction.  I  afterward  asked  a  citizen  the 
meaning  of  this  custom.  He  replied  frankly  that  it  was  a  great 
imposition,  but  one  ftequently  practiced  to  raise  money ;  for  a 
Cordovase  would  starve  before  refiising  this  tribute  to  the  symbol 
of  Christianity  when  presented. 

The  sierras  of  CJordova  abound  in  copper,  of  which  Sefior  Zu- 
verir,  the  brother  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  gave  mc 
eight  or  ten  specimens  from  as  nutny  veins  upon  his  own  prop- 
erty, some  indicating  great  richness. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  more  stable  government  these  mines 
had,  even  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  attracted  the  attention  of 
foreign  capitalists.  In  returning  from  the  upper  states  I  met  a 
party  of  miners,  principally  Englishmen,  but  recently  arrived  from 
Lake  Superior,  who  were  sent  Out  by  Mr.  La  Fon  of  Montevideo 
to  work  copper-lands  which  he  had  just  purchased  in  Catamarca 
for  $96,000.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  northwestern  states  are  unboimded;  and  resident  land- 
holders would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  energy  and  experi- 
ence of  foreigners  in  developing  them.  I  believe  myself  that  a 
fine  harvest  awaits  the  reaper. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1855, 1  started  for  Santiago  del  Estero, 
distant  from  Cordova  860  miles,  according  to  the  postas  of  the 
government,  of  which  there  are  twenty -one,  from  three  to  eight 
leagues  apart.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  discouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wretched  horses  brought  out  to  begin  the  jour- 
ney ;  poor,  panting,  ungroomed  creatures,  dragged  by  the  lasso 
from  a  corral,  whither  they  had  been  driven  after  an  hour's  race 
over  the  pampas.  It  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  make 
twelve  miles  a  day,  much  less  an  hour,  and  this  over  a  hilly  coun- 
try. But  much  as  I  thought  I  had  learned,  my  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  horses  in  La  Plata  were  yet  to  be 
gained.     I  complained  to  the  master  of  the  first  posta  for  giv- 
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ing  us  such  miserable  animals.  He  looked  most  provokingly  un- 
moved, saying, 

"jEi  biLen  cavalloj  Seficr ;  es  muy  manso"  (It  is  a  very  good 
horse.  Sir ;  it  is  very  gentle). 

"  Muy  manso  the  d — ^1 1  what  do  I  want  with  a  horse  muy  man- 
so  f    You  will  never  see  this  again ;  it  will  drop  on  the  road." 

"  Muy  bteuj  /S?/lor"(As  you  please),  said  the  man,  bowing  com- 
placently. 

This  was  too  much.  Off  I  dashed  at  half-speed,  never  breaking 
a  gallop  for  twelve  miles.  Instead  of  being  broken  down  or  dis- 
tressed, the  sorry-looking  beasts,  after  a  half  hour's  rest,  were  to 
be  driven  back,  I  was  told  by  the  postillion,  at  the  same  speed,  and 
then  turned  out  to  pasture  upon  the  pampa.  At  all  the  postas  I 
was  detained  nearly  an  hour,  while  the  horses  were  driven  firom 
the  pastures  into  the  corral  to  be  saddled,  and  yet,  in  all  this  jour- 
ney, I  never  made  less  than  ten,  and  commonly  twelve  miles  the 
hour,  and  often  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  miles,  at  full  gallop,  on  the  same  horse. 

The  face  of  the  country  was  very  unlike  the  pampas  of  Santa 
F^.  We  were  fairly  among  the  low  sierras,  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  plains  and  the  Andean  ranges.  Aft;er  leaving  the  calcare- 
ous plain  on  which  stands  the  capital,  we  entered  upon  a  granite 
formation.  Owing  to  the  drought,*  all  verdure  had  disappear- 
ed. From  this  district  our  road  led  into  the  valley  of  Jesus  Maria^ 
which  was  enameled  with  wheat-fields,  and  enlivened  by  several 
grist-mills  in  active  operation.  The  herds  of  cattle  were  small, 
but  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  large.  The  sheep  were 
guarded  only  by  dogs ;  a  feature  in  the  pastoral  life  of  this  coun- 
try mentioned  by  A^ara,  but  which  I  saw  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  protection  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  ample.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  about  to  lead  the  flock  out  to  pasture,  a  piece  of  meat+ 
is  hung  about  his  neck  to  prevent  all  temptation  to  stray  off  for 
food,  and  most  faithfully  he  remains  at  his  post  during  the  whole 
day.  The  sheep  recognize  their  canine  guardian  by  closing  be- 
hind him  at  the  approach  of  a  supposed  enemy,  and  by  following 
readily  as,  punctually  at  simdown,  he  leads  them  to  the  protection 
of  the  corral.  The  dog  is  trained  for  this  duty  by  separation,  soon 
after  its  birth,  from  the  bitch,  and  by  being  placed  upon  a  nest  of 
wool  in  the  sheep-fold,  where  it  receives  nourishment  three  or  four 

*  The  rainy  season  begins  the  Ist  of  October. 

t  Azara  says  if  this  meat  is  mutton  the  dog  will  nerer  taste  it 
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times  a  day  &om  a  ewe.  It  is  afterward  castrated,  and  kept  apart 
from  other  dogs,  and  even  from  the  children  of  the  family.  Thus 
cut  off  from  all  connection  with  its  own  kind,  and  from  the  do- 
mesticity of  himian  as^sociation,  it  aflBJiates  readily  with  the  sheep, 
and,  as  their  shepherd,  shows  a  sagacity  and  fidelity  quite  extra- 
ordinary. 

From  this  district,  which  abounds  in  friable  limestone  of  excel- 
lent quality,  we  entered  a  sandy,  gravelly  region,  with  but  poor 
vegetation,  save  a  species  of  palm,  the  filamentous  tissues  of  which, 
I  am  confident,  would  prove  an  excellent  raw  material  for  cordage, 
canvas,  or  other  coarse  fabrics. 

Near  Divisidero,  75  miles  from  Cordova,  grow  vast  quantities 
of  a  gigantic  cactus,  which  bears  a  rich,  luscious  yellow  fruit,  much 
prized  by  the  people  of  the  country,  who  make  from  it  a  delicious 
jelly,  dark  as  molasses. 

At  San  Pedro,  the  next  posta,  were  clustered  a  few  neat  and 
well-constructed  houses,  around  a  small  church,  recently  built ; 
and  immediately  in  the  vicinity  were  thriving  orchards  of  apple 
and  peach  trees.  The  soil  of  the  neighboring  country  was  sandy, 
gravelly,  with  but  little  cultivation,  and  its  predominant  growth 
was  an  inferior  species  of  palm. 

I  reached  Bosario,  the  next  halting-place,  distant  nine  miles,  in^ 
fifty  minutes.  Here  the  usual  empty  prison-like  room  assigned 
to  travelers  was  made  quite  comfortable  by  water  and  towels  sent 
to  us  by  a  lady  of  the  posta. 

From  Rosario  we  traveled  through  a  poor,  uncultivated,  and  un- 
dulating country  to  Changa,  a  pueblo  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses, 
and  from  thence  to  El  Paso  de  Tigre,  where  we  spent  the  night. 
At  this  last  place  was  a  hideous  object,  the  corpse  of  a  man  who 
had  died  from  the  poison  of  a  spider.  He  was  bitten  upon  the 
Up,  and  the  swelling  was  so  excessive  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  his  features. 

The  next  posta,  of  18  miles,  was  made  in  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes ;  the  road  passing  the  whole  distance  over  a  table-land 
of  limestone.  From  a  wild,  rugged  ravine,  intersected  by  a  small 
stream,  it  next  entered  a  desolate  region,  without  native  or  cul- 
tured vegetation,  save  a  few  thorny  scrubby  bushes.  Granite  and 
coarse  sand  were  its  prominent  geognostic  features. 

We  had  made  165  miles  from  the  capital,  and  were  near  the 
dividing  line  of  the  states  of  CdI'dova  and  Santiago  del  Estero ; 
but  where  or  what  direction  it  took  none  could  tell. 
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From  this  point  the  country  was  hilly,  but  fertile,  with  fine 

fields  and  noble  forests  of  quebracho  bianco  and  algorroba,  I 
saw  few  homed  cattle,  but  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  brows- 
ing upon  every  hill-side.  On  reaching  our  resting-place  for  the 
night  we  had  made  during  the  day  72  miles,  and  yet  had  be^n 
detained  at  least  one  half  the  time  at  the  different  postas,  thus 
averaging  twelve  miles  the  hour,  without  feeling  particularly 
fetigued  or  observing  any  sign  of  failing  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
erable-looking horses.  The  promise  of  an  extra  real  to  the  postil- 
lion will  always  insure  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour 
throughout  the  day. 

The  Posta  del  Monte  is  half  a  mile  firom  the  River  Dulce,  there 
known  as  the  Saladillo,  for  it  flows  along  the  edge  of  the  Salinas, 
or  iravesia,  a  vast  zone  of  saliferous  sand,  extending  over  parts  of 
four  states — Cordova,  Santiago,  Rioja,  and  Catamarca. 

This  arid  district  must  nevertheless  possess  some  nutritious 
herbage,  for  the  few  horses  and  cattle  that  we  saw  were  in  re- 
markably fine  conditidn;  but  in  passing  its  eastern  extremity, 
where  it  has  a  width  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  we  saw  only 
a  few  stunted  succulent  plants,  and  a  dense  growth  of  salsole, 
which  extended  several  miles;  the  earth  being  white  with  in- 
crustations of  salt  and  pure  saltpetre. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Dulce  was  formerly  south-east 
from  its  source  to  the  Lake  Porongas;  but  in  1823,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  great  accumulation  of  drift-wood,  which  obstructed 
its  passage  about  eighteen  miles  from  Santiago,  during  a  periodical 
rise  it  broke  through  the  banks ;  and  taking  a  circuitous  course 
south-west  along  the  borders  of  the  travesia,  became  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  saliferous  deposit  as  to  forfeit  all  right  to  a 
name  which  formerly  indicated  the  purity  of  its  waters. 

Unaware  of  these  physical  changes,  and  knowing  the  Dulce 
only  from  the  position  heretofore  assigned  it  by  geographers,  I 
applied  to  the  master  of  this  posta  to  learn  something  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Saladillo,  which  I  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
many  rivers  that  flow  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and 
are  lost  by  evaporation  or  in  the  swamps  and  lagoons  of  the  pam- 
pas. He  could  give  me  no  information  whatever.  He  knew  it 
only  as  the  Saladillo,  "  which  begins  to  rise  in  October,  and  reaches 
the  highest  point  in  April,  when  it  overflows  the  lands  immediate- 
ly adjacent."  In  fording  it  I  fotind  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  with  banks  on  either  side  ten  feet  above  the  water-level. 
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Notwithstanding  the  indiflference  and  ignorance  of  the  pos^ 
master  as  to  the  course  of  the  Dnlce,  its  new  direction  had  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  a  large  district  of  country ;  a 
district  which,  once  rich  in  pasture-lands,  teeming  with  luxuriant 
crops  and  a  considerable  population,  is  now  comparatively  a  ster- 
ile desert. 

Subsequently,  in  conversing  upon  this  change  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  Santiago,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  he  dwelt  hopefiilly 
upon  a  project  in  view  for  restoring  the  river  to  its  old  channel, 
and  he  told  me  that  nothing  but  their  intestine  troubles  had  caused 
a  postponement  of  the  work.  I  suggested  to  him  another  enterprise, 
which  would  be  attended  with  very  little  expense ;  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Dulce  for  boat  navigation,  fix)m  the  central  districts  of 
Santiago  to  Lake  Porongas,  and  j&om  that  point  to  the  Salado. 

After  passing  this  river  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Posta 
Chilque,  the  Quichua  language.  It  is  spoken  in  only  one  section 
of  Santiago,  that  is,  north  of  the  Dulce,  in  a  region  of  coimtry  oc- 
cupied principally  by  Mestizos ;  while  south  of  the  same  stream 
French  or  English  would  be  as  comprehensible  to  the  people. 
But  a  more  extraordinary  fiict  still,  in  connection  with  the  range 
of  this  language,  is  that  though  it  comes  from  the  north — ^from 
the  Empire  of  the  Incas — it  is  not  spoken  or  understood  in  Jujuy, 
Salta,  or  Tucuman. 

The  Jesuits  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  it,  but  the 
only  book  I  saw  was  an  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,* 
presented  to  me  by  General  Taboado.  It  was  published  in  Lima 
in  1631,  and  contains,  with  instruction  to  the  curates  for  adminis- 
tering to  the  natives  baptism  and  confirmation,  the  catechism, 
prayers,  and  oflices  of  the  Eomish  Church. 

From  Chilque  to  the  Pueblo  Atamisque  the  country  was  cov- 
ered with  fine  forests  of  quebracho  bianco  and  quebracho  Colora- 
do, but  beyond  this  to  Palumbala  it  presented  the  aspect  of  an 
arid  waste ;  the  dust  rose  in  clouds,  as  from  a  Macadamized  and 
much-traveled  road.  The  soil,  a  brown  loam,  was  apparently  good, 
but  there  was  no  grass,  not  a  shrub  or  tree,  to  give  momentary 
shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun :  yet  this  dreary  district 
was  part  of  the  once  lovely,  fruitful  basin  of  the  Dulce.  I  can 
not  offer  a  better  illustration  of  the  importance  of  irrigation  in 
these  regions,  only  visited  by  periodical  rains. 

♦  **  Ritual  fonnulario  e  instttttcion  de  Citras,  para  admimstrar  a  los  Naturales  de 
este  Reynoy  los  Santos  Sacramentos  del  Baptismo^  Cor{firmaciony  Eucaristia^^*  &c. 


1^0  iii;glit  11  Perqtii,  near  the  little  vilLige  of 

QA^^  jk  Jay's  Tide  of  seventy  miles. 

f  ikiating  wan  ou  (bot ;  ibe  chiughter  of  the  poel-master 

,  Aftii  uuiod  up  a  rude  harp,  upon  whkh  she  wa& 

t|i«c«iid  guests  lo  dance;  but  the  master  himself 

ciftiod  he  could  give  us  no  supper,  for  the 

A  r**!t*  of  «even^  miles  without  dinner 

Ming  the  dancers,  for  beaux  were 

I  him;  so,  drawing  out  a  reserve 

\nn  our  saddle-hags^  we  made  a 

with  the  heavens  for  a  canopy  * 


f  hhI  by  an  arrival,  a  tropa  of  ten  carretas 

Tuotiman.     This  was  a  welcome  event 

.  tx^  uiul  his  companions,  fine  dashing-look- 

HI  wlurling  in  the  waltz,  caring  neither  for 

'      '  day^B  travel.     The  passion  of  these 

1 1,  for  the  dance  is  marked.     Within 

41  %Ah<*v  amusements ;  and  as  eveiy  village 

t '     iMiurUl  or  harpist,  and  the  only  lefresh- 

^M^    (^  1  s  rtntrt  I  TnxvW  ?lopt  in  b  hoase. 
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ment,  a  sip  of  cafia,  is  readily  obtainable,  to  give  a  ball  is  with 
them  but  to  collect  a  few  neighbors. 

From  the  tropero  I  learned  that  each  of  his  ten  wagons  carried 
180  arobas,  for  which  the  charge  from  Tucuman  to  Rosario  was 
$1  25  the  aroba ;  for  the  return  trip,  75  cents  for  every  wagon. 
Several  relays  of  six  oxen  are  required.  He  spoke  of  this  season 
as  one  particularly  severe  for  the  animals  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water,  the  unusual  drought  having  dried  up  the  pasturage.  In 
these  imwieldy  wagons  the  produce  of  the  upper  states  is  carried 
to  Bosario,  and  all  foreign  goods  are,  in  return,  thus  forwarded  to 
the  interior.  The  time  occupied  in  the  trip,  including  halts  and 
incidental  delays,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  months. 

The  morning  after  the  ball  we  were  up  before  the  sun.  The 
master  of  the  posta  was  quite  sobered  by  a  long  sleep,  and  accept- 
ed gratefiilly  an  offer  of  yerba,  for  I  traveled  with  a  supply  for 
our  own  use ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  matd  prepared  by  Cornelius 
was  the  only  refreshment  preparatory  to  a  ride  of  eight  leagues. 
Drunkenness  is  a  rare  vice  in  La  Plata,  although  the  native  liquor, 
cafia,  is  the  most  potent  I  have  ever  tasted ;  but  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  basin  and  in  every  class  of  life  eagerly  seek  a  mat^. 
No  Chinaman  sips  his  tea  and  no  Turk  his  coffee  with  more  en- 
joyment After  taking  it  in  the  morning,  I  could  ride  for  nearly 
the  whole  day  without  food  and  without  feeling  troubled  by 
hunger. 

At  midday  we  reached  the  town  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  sixty 
miles,  having  changed  horses  but  twice.  We  met  on  the  road 
another  tropa  of  twenty  wagons,  bound  to  Tucuman. 

Eighteen  miles  from  Santiago  we  again  forded  the  Dulce,  and 
found  its  waters  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  of  a  mountain  spring ; 
depth,  three  feet ;  width,  quarter  of  a  mile ;  course,  southwest. 

We  passed  that  morning,  in  our  ride  from  Perqui,  a  country 
fertile  and  admirably  diversified  by  wood  and  arable  lands ;  the 
wheat-fields  were  fine,  especially  as  we  approached  the  river,  where 
the  yield  is  sixty  almudes  to  one  of  seed. 

The  forests  of  quebracho  and  algorroba  are  large,  and  the  mimo- 
sas contribute  almost  as  much  to  the  comfort  of  man,  in  these 
western  states,  as  the  palm  in  other  parts  of  the  basin.  One  spe- 
cies of  algorroba  is  uncqualed  as  fuel,  or  as  a  material  for  char- 
coal ;  and  the  bark,  foliage,  and  fruit  of  others  enter  into  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  every  household.  The  fruits  of  the  "blanca" 
and  "  negra"  are  much  prized  both  for  preserving  and  drying ;  in 
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the  latter  state  they  are  not  unlike  dried  peaches :  and  £resh  finom 
the  tree,  sell  readily  at  thirty-seven  to  fifty  cents  the  aknude. 

The  following  are  the  postas  between  Cordova  and  Santiago 
del  Estero,  with  the  distances  established  by  the  respective  prov- 
inces— on  which  is  based  the  charge  for  horses  and  postillions — 
and  the  time  occupied  by  ns  in  the  travel  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  charges  are  not  uniformly  the  same  in  all  the  provinces.  In 
some  they  are,  for  each  saddle-horse,  half  a  real — six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents — per.  league,  and  double  this  sum  for  a  postillion  and 
cargaro  horse ;  while  in  others  the  chaige  for  the  latter  is  one  and 
a  half  reals. 

r  From  Cordova  to  Posta  Hojen,  in 
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^  Yinta  Ouisi  to  El  Sala    . 
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^^  Bosario  to  Las  Redras 

'<  Las  Piedras  to  Paso  del  Tigre 
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^^  Orquetas  to  San  Antonio  . 
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"  Chilqne  to . 

"  to  Pklumlala 
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^^  Cordero  to  Santiago 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Santiago. — Gorernment  House. — Trade  and  Population.  —  No  Hotels. — ^Pair  of 
Glores.  —  Visit  to  the  Grorernor. — Don  Taboado. — The  Boat.  —  Quintas  and 
Fruits.— Chills  at  Santiago.— The  Fic-nic— The  Dulce.— Bed  of  the  Salado.— 
The  Saladillo.— The  Flor  del  aria.— The  Ulua.— Luxuriant  Foliage.— The  Slerre. 
— Bees. — TheToisimL — Yafia. — Moso  Moso. — Mestiso  Qnilaya. — Cani. — Quella 
and  Alframisqui. — The  Eyrobafia. — Wax. — The  CochineaL — ^Lassoing  a  Mule. — 
Price  of  Mules. — Launching  the  Boat. — A  Biyouac. — Arriral  at  Salyador. — 
Banks  of  the  Salado.— Birds.— Estancia  Figarra. — **  Que  AnimaL"— Arrival  at 
Matara. — The  Dance  and  the  little  Child.— The  Priests. — Incursions  of  the 
Chaco  Indians. — List  of  Trees. — Quebracho. — Algorroba. — Vinal. — Quilin. — 
Chafia. — MistoL — Uiflay. — ^Tala. — ^Puna. — Gumi. — Quimel. — Cardon. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  state,  stands  some  half  mile  from 
the  Dulce,  in  latitude  27^  46'  20"  south,  longitude  64*^  22'  15" 
west,*  and  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  present- 
ed an  aspect  of  decay.  Deserted,  dilapidated  houses  and  silent 
streets  only  oflFjred  the  pleasant  enlivenment  of  business  with  the 
periodical  arrival  or  departure  of  tropas.  The  public  buildings 
are  a  government-house  and  three  churches.  One  of  the  latter 
and  many  dwellings  are  built  of  iapiaf  in  that  district  of  country 
— a  perishable  material,  from  the  strong  impregnation  of  the  soil 
with  saltpetre.  Buildings  and  inclosures  of  it  were  crumbling 
under  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  yet  a  church  in  Santa  F^, 
constructed  of  this  same  material,  looked  as  if  it  might  stand  for 
ages :  indeed  it  had  become,  by  time  and  exposure,  as  hard  as 
granite.  The  government  house  is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
with  spacious  apartments,  some  of  which  were  occupied  as  public 
offices:  the  reception-room  was  well  furnished  and  hung  with 
pictures,  many  of  them  portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  the  re- 
public. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Eosario,  and  five  hundred 
and  ninety  from  Santa  Fe — the  outlets  of  this  country  upon  the 
Parana — distracted  by  political  factions,  and  devastated  by  the 
forays  of  Indians,  it  creates  no  astonishment  to  hear  that  San- 
tiago has  retrograded  since  the  establishment  of  independence ; 

♦  Determined  by  meridional  difference  from  Cordova,  with  pocket-chronometer 
rated  at  the  latter  place. 

-f-  Enormous  adobes,  several  feet  in  length  by  some  two  or  i\fee  in  thickness. 
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and  yet  it  has  a  population  of  60,000  souls,  distinguished  in  La 
Plata  as  industrious  and  enterprising.  As  its  resources  are  great, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  only  awaits  a  development  which 
it  must  receive  under  the  Confederation  and  the  administration 
of  its  present  governor,  Don  Manuel  Taboado,  who  is  a  man  of 
integrity  and  energy.  He  was  ill  at  the  time  I  arrived ;  but  my 
reception  by  Don  Juan  F.  Borjas,  the  gobemador  delegado  (deputy 
governor),  was  marked  by  civility.  Apartments,  for  there  are  no 
hotels  in  Santiago,  were  assigned  us  at  the  Government  House, 
where,  as  the  guest  of  the  state,  not  only  was  every  want  antici- 
pated by  servants  in  constant  attendance,  but  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  that  the  town  afforded  were  unostentatiously  supplied. 
I  was  a&aid  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  the  smallest  article,  for  it 
was  promptly  furnished,  and  the  money  invariably  returned.  I 
sent  Cornelius  for  a  pair  of  gloves ;  he  brought  me  some  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  together  with  the  money  which  I  had  given  him. 

"But  how  is  this?  Why  did  you  not  pay  for  them?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  You  can  pay  for  nothing  here,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

I  called  at  the  governor's  private  residence,  and  found  him  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  the  object 
of  my  visit  to  Santiaga  He  anticipated  an  exploration  of  the 
Salado  with  impatience,  as  a  work  the  success  of  which  would 
insure  the  prosperity  of  all  the  western  states.  I  told  him  that 
a  raft  or  boat  of  some  kind  was  necessary. 

"  There  is  a  skiff  eighteen  feet  by  thr^  in  the  Eio  Dulce.  Will 
it  answer  your  purpose?"  he  kindly  suggested. 

"  But  we  are  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  Salado." 

"  The  boat  shall  be  transported  to  the  river  by  ox-cart,  and 
I  will  follow  with  a  military  escort.  K  agreeable  to  you,  my 
brother.  General  Antonio,  will  accompany  you,  for  he  speaks  the 
Quichua,  and  may  be  useftd  in  commimicating  with  the  people." 

Such  were  the  encouraging  offers  of  Governor  Taboado. 

While  awaiting  the  return  of  the  general,  who  was  at  his  es- 
tancia,  I  accepted  the  hospitalities  of  several  families  of  the  city, 
and  visited  some  of  the  really  pretty  quintas  that  dot  its  envi- 
rons. Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  of  six  month's  dura- 
tion, the  alfalfa,  or  alfa,  was  most  luxuriant ;  for  the  lands  gen- 
erally were  well  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Dulce,  which  was 
conducted  through  them  by  a  main  and  lateral  canals.  A  quivia 
(country  seat)  often  acres  pays  a  low  tax  of  two  dollars  per  an- 
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num  for  the  use  of  this  water,  which  is  let  into  the  canals  at  in- 
tervals of  two  weeks. 

Peach,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  orange  trees  were  growing  vigor- 
ously, side  by  side,  in  the  same  garden,  and  bore,  I  was  told,  in 
their  season,  fruit  in  great  perfection.  The  fig-tree  attains  a  con- 
siderable size ;  some  were  ten  inches  in  diameter,  through  the 
trunk,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height.  Cotton  is  peren- 
nial, and  yields  abundantly  for  ten  years ;  but  I  saw  only  a  few 
straggling  plants,  for  the  cultivation  has  entirely  ceased  since  the 
introduction  of  the  manufactured  article. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  unequaled.  Fevers  of  a  malig- 
nant type  are  unknown.  In  the  whole  state  there  is  neither  phy- 
sician nor  apothecary ;  for  here,  as  in  Paraguay,  the  indigenous 
vegetation  fiimishes  remedios  for  all  diseases  known.*  One  day 
during  my  stay  I  was  ill,  and  certainly  thought  I  had  a  chill ;  but 
this  was  considered  impossible. 

"  Ah,  no,  Senor,"  said  my  visitors,  earnestly,  "  the  ague  is  un- 
known in  Santiago." 

We  were  invited  by  several  prominent  citizens  to  a  pic-nic  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Dulce.  Our 
conveyance  was  the  governor's  little  boat,  in  which  we  pushed 
off,  and  made  all  sail  up  stream ;  but  the  craft,  governed  more  by 
the  current  than  sail  or  rudder,  would  run  bows  into  the  bank  on 
one  side,  and  stem  on  to  a  flat  the  other,  until,  heartily  weary, 
we  landed,  and,  with  our  guns,  followed  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  river.  An  ample  collation  was  afterward  spread  imder  the 
shade  of  \m  algorroba.  Among  other  luxuries  provided,  and 
they  were  many,  was  English  ale,  which  is  so  greatly  relished  in 
every  part  of  La  Plata.  British  enterprise  had  sent  it  over  the 
ocean  and  up  the  river  to  Rosario,  from  whence  it  had  been 
brought  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  pampas  in  wag- 
ons. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  day  fixed  for  our  departure,  the 
boat,  la^shed  upon  an  ox-cart,  was  dispatched  across  the  country ; 
and  we  followed  in  the  governor's  cijirriage,  a  barouche  drawn  by 
four  horses,  each  mounted  by  a  postillion.  We  forded  the  Dulce, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  At  that  point  its  width  was  four 
hundred  yards ;  depth  four  feet,  which,  by  marks  on  the  banks, 
I  knew  to  be  ten  feet  below  its  highest  rise.  The  water  was  per- 
fectly fresh  and  sweet,  although  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
elHorescenccs   of  saltpetre,  showed  how  strongly  the  adjacent 
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lands  wera  impregnated.  Befom  reachmg  the  river,  we  passed  a 
Mting  of  sandy  hillocks,  irregularly  thrown  up,  as  if  by  the  wind, 
and  partially  covered  with  vegetation.  They  reminded  me  strik- 
ingly of  the  sand-dunes  of  our  east  coast.  Can  it  be  poasible  that 
these  landsj  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  once 
bordered  a  great  estuary  ? 

Ha\ang  left  the  capital  at  rather  a  late  hour  of  the  day,  we 
stopped  for  the  night  at  the  estancia  of  a  friend  of  General  Tabo- 
ado.  Although  it  was  one  of  the  better  order  of  country  houses, 
OUT  cots  were  placed  out  of  doors ;  for  to  sleep  in  the  open  air 
seems  to  be  the  universal  habit  of  all  classes  in  good  weather,  and 
so  deliciously  pure  is  the  atmosphere  that  no  apprehension  of  risk 
to  the  health  need  be  entertained. 

On  the  9th,  at  an  early  hour,  after  having,  as  usual,  taken  mat^, 
we  continued  our  journey,  and  soon  passed  the  ox-cart,  lumbering 
along  slowly  with  the  exploring  craft  Three  leagues  from  Estan- 
cia Taboado  we  crossed  a  wide  fiat^  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
the  bed  of  the  Salado ;  now  that  river  courses  four  leagues  farther 
north  of  it.  The  structure  of  the  land  is  promotive  of  these 
changes,  but  the  direct  cause  is  found  in  the  undisturbed  accumu- 
lation of  drift-wo<3d  which  at  certain  points  so  entirely  obstructs 
the  channel  that,  during  the  season  of  flood,  the  waters  assume  a 
new  direction.  Again,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  harriecuios, 
the  primitive  bridges  of  the  country,  which  are  formed  by  fell- 
ing trees  on  l^oth  banks;  these,  falling  in  the  river,  collect  all 
floating  material,  and  in  time  quite  a  substantial  passage-way  is 
formed. 

The  Saladillo,  now  called  a  branch  of  the  Salado,  though  a  few 
years  since  it  was  the  principal  channel,  separates  from  the  main 
stream  ten  miles  above  the  Estancia  Taboado,  and  unites  with  it 
twenty-seven  miles  below,  forming  an  island  thirty-six  miles  in 
length  by  from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  which  has  a  population  of 
8600  souls,  and  furnishes  six  hundred  fighting  men.  It  is  well 
wooded,  and  the  soil,  a  dark  alluvium,  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  com. 

On  reaching  the  estancia,  we  had  passed  a  distance  of  fifty-three 
'  miles  (roiR  the  capital,  over  a  sandy  level  country ;  some  districts 
of  it  are  populous  and  well  cultivated  in  wheat  and  corn,  while 
others  were  intersected  by  fine  forests.  In  riding  through  the 
woodlands  I  saw  some  of  the  noblest  forms  of  the  mimosae,  such 
as  the  white  and  black  algorrobas,  the  thorny  vinaJ,  the  quiUn, 
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and  chafia;  also  the  uifiay,  with  its  floral  barometer,*  the  juini,f 
and  a  variety  of  other  shrubs,  which,  if  less  useful,  yet  enriched 
the  woods  by  their  clusters  of  bright  flowers.  Many  a  tree  was 
inwrapped  and  festooned  with  the  most  delicately  fragrant  and 
beautiful  of  all  epiphytes,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  flor  dd  aria, 
and  by  the  climbing  cactus  ulua,  with  its  creamy  white  and  trum- 
pet-shaped flowers.  The  cardon  of  the  toisimi  bee,  the  tufia  of 
the  cochineal,  and  other  gigantic  cacti  covered  the  plains,  all  so 
luxuriant  and  verdant  in  this  first  spring  month  that  it  was  diflB- 
cult  to  realize  a  periodic  stagnation.  It  was  a  striking  feature, 
and  one  that  could  not  feil  to  impress  a  casual  observer  or  the 
most  careless  mind,  that  all  the  powers  of  this  nature  were  made 
tributary  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  coimtry ;  every  tree, 
every  shrub  and  flower,  bark,  foliage,  and  fruit,  seemed  to  enter 
into  their  domestic  economy. 

If  there  was  less  affluence  in  the  animal  life,  it  nevertheless  of- 
fered new  and  varied  objects  of  interest.  I  shot  with  my  carbine 
a  llevre,  the  hare  of  La  Plata,  and  the  first  that  I  had  seen ;  it  was 
of  a  glossy  bright  squirrel-gray,  with  yellowish-white  belly,  and 
measured  two  feet  from  nose  to  tail.  I  also  brought  down  a  par- 
tridge, bearing  a  strong  fiamily  resemblance  to  the  large  bird  of 
Entre  Kios,  but  in  certain  points  diflfering  very  materially.  It 
is  larger,  the  neck  much  longer,  the  legs  shorter,  and  upon  its 
head  is  a  crest  of  a  few  long  feathers ;  its  eggs,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  hen,  are  a  rich  dark  green,  and  as  smooth  as  the  finest 
and  most  highly-glazed  porcelain.  Scarcely  had  wc  gotten  be- 
yond hearing  of  the  shrieking  chufia,  a  quail  we  had  seen  in  Para- 
guay and  Corrientes,  when  we  were  saluted  by  the  shrill  notes  of 
another  bird  of  the  same  family,  but  differing  in  size  and  plumage. 

The  bee  abounds,  and  eight  distinct  species  are  recognized :  the 
tiosimi,  yaiia,  moso  moso,  mestiso  quilaya,  cani,  quella,  and  alpa- 
misqui.  These  Indian  names  arc  significant  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  industrious  and  useful  insects.  The  people  of  the  coimtry 
revel  in  the  rich  supplies  they  afford  of  a  delicious  and  invigorat- 
ing food.  I  ate  of  several  of  these  varieties  of  honey,  and  pre- 
ferred above  all  others  that  of  the  toisimi  bee,  known  as  the  car- 
don honey ;  for  it  is  only  found  in  the  trunk  of  that  cactus.  Ex- 
pressed from  the  comb,  it  becomes  after  a  few  months  perfectly 

♦  The  country  people  note  the  openinp  and  closing  of  the  flower  of  the  uiflnj  as 
nn  iinfailinp  indication  of  atmospheric  changes, 
f  From  which  potash  is  obtained. 
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white  and  granulated;  and  when  eaten  with  bread  or  parched 
com''^  is  considered  delicious  and  sustaining.  The  Santiaganians 
prefer  the  cardon,  but  they  also  highly  prize  the  lechiguafia, 
the  product  of  a  bee  which  makes  its  hive  in  trees,  and  feeds 
upon  the  first  spring  flowers ;  for  the  flavor  of  the  honey  depends 
upon  the  food  of  the  insect;  the  comb  looks  as  if  formed  of  the 
finest  tissue  paper,  and  has  no  admixture  of  wax.  ^Mjrriads 
of  bees  exist  in  the  Chaco,  bordering  the  Sala^;  and  large  par- 
ties, provided  with  wide  sacks  and  a  provision  of  parched  com, 
cross  over  in  the  month  of  December  to  collect  the  produce  of  the 
wild  hives.  They  take  very  good  care,  however,  not  to  venture 
beyond  the  woods  and  plain  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river; 
for  with  the  Indians  also  honey  is  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  they 
prefer  above  all  other  varieties  one  that  is  found  in  that  region — 
the  eyrobafia,  which  is  the  deposit  of  a  bee  that  feeds  upon  the 
firagrant  ybirapaye.  Forlorn,  emaciated  invaUds  join  these  par- 
ties, and,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  return  f^t,  well,  and  so 
changed  that  it  is  like  the  working  of  a  miracle.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  properties  of  the  wild  honey,  which,  with  parched  com,  is 
for  the  time  the  only  food  of  those  engaged  in  these  expeditiona 

A  considerable  quantity  of  wax  is  still  sold  to  the  village  mer- 
chants, and  finds  its  way  to  the  neighboring  provinces ;  but  the 
trade  in  this  article  must  have  diminished ;  for,  according  to  Aza- 
ra,  ten  thousand  pounds  were  collected  annually  in  Santiago  be- 
fore the  Eevolution.  The  process  of  preparing  it  for  sale  is  simple 
enough.  The  comb  is  boiled  in  water,  which  is  frequently  stirred, 
and  as  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface,  a  bunch  of  twigs  is  immersed, 
to  which  it  adheres ;  it  is  then  bleached  by  a  daily  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  for  some  weeks. 

Cochineal  was,  before  the  Revolution,  a  staple  export  fix)m  San- 
tiago ;  ten  thousand  pounds  having  been  sent  annually  to  ChiH 
and  Peru.  Now  it  is  gathered  only  for  home  consimiption,  and 
may  be  readily  recognized  in  the  brilliant  scarlet  ponchos  and 
coarse  woolen  goods  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  any  amount 
could  be  exported ;  for  the  cactus  opuntia,  or  tufia,  upon  which  it 
is  found,  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  state.  The  Jesuits  discov- 
ered that  the  quality  of  the  cochineal  was  improved  and  the 
quantity  increased  by  cultivating  the  tufia. 

The  Estancia  Taboado  embraced  several  square  leagues ;  but 
this  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  landed  estate  of  a  family  of  three 

*  There  is  a  small  corn  or  maize  planted  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
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brothers  and  two  sisters,  who  hold  their  property  of  every  de- 
scription in  community  of  interest.  There,  for  the  first  time^  I 
saw  mules  broken  for  service;  the  general  having,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  just  received  a  lot  fix)m  Buenos  Ayres.  The  mule  was 
lassoed  and  dragged  forth  fix)m  the  corral  to  a  short  post,  aroimd 
which  the  lasso  was  skillfully  wound,  as  the  animal  attempted  to 
escape.  A  cloth  was  then  thrown  over  the  eyes,  and  the  head 
drawn  close  to  the  post ;  one  man  gave  the  ear  a  violent  twitch, 
another  girded  on  the  ricado  with  great  force,  and  fixed  a  very 
primitive  hide  bridle,  without  a  bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  do- 
mador,  equipped  with  enormous  spurs,  then  sprung  upon  the  ri- 
cado ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  mule  released  &om  the  post, 
and  relieved  of  the  bandage  over  his  eyes,  dashed  oflF  with  arched 
back,  head  between  his  legs,  leaping,  boimding,  kicking,  or  turn- 
ing as  on  a  pivot.  All  was  of  no  avail  in  unseating  the  rider, 
who,  at  every  vicious  movement,  only  plunged  his  enormous 
spurs  deeper  into  the  creature's  side.  At  last  the  battle  ended ; 
they  re-entered  the  corral ;  the  man  cool  and  unmoved,  the  mule 
utterly  exhausted  and  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rider. 

This  operation  is  severe;  but  after  a  few  trials  the  beast  is 
tamed,  and  soon  learns  to  associate  the  will  of  its  rider  with  the 
rein.  The  domador  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  important  charac- 
ter in  all  pastoral  establishments ;  and  without  appearing  to  exer- 
cise any  great  muscular  force,  his  feats  of  horsemanship  and  his 
skill  in  breaking  the  wildest  animals,  are, marvelous. 

These  mules  at  Estancia  Taboado  were  purchased  in  Buenos 
Ayres  for  five  and  a  half  dollars  apiece,  and  brought  to  Santiago 
by  a  capitaz,  assisted  by  several  peons.  Forty  dollars  to  the  capi- 
taz,  twelve  to  each  peon,  and  one  per  mule,  were  the  expenses  on 
the  road.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival  the  general  sold  two 
thirds  of  them  at  eighteen  dollars  apiece.  The  animals,  when 
fattened  and  tamed,  are  driven  to  Salta  and  Bolivia,  where  they 
are  sold  at  trebled  and  quadrupled  prices.  The  demand  for  them 
is  constant,  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  a  profitable  trade,  as 
they  furnish  the  only  means  of  transportation  across  the  Andes 
for  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  Bolivia  to  and  from  her  Pa- 
cific port,  Cobija.  At  the  period  of  my  visit  homed  cattle  in 
Santiago  were  worth  from  nine  to  ten  dollars,  and  hides  four. 

Although  the  population  and  exports  of  Cordova  are  greater 
than  those  of  Santiago,  I  observed  in  the  latter  state  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  was  pursued  with  greater  skill ;  indeed,  this  is 
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more  of  an  agricultoral  than  a  grazing  country,  and  one  in  which 
I  met,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  a 
laboring  class,  industrious,  robust,  and  civil  to  strangers.  But 
without  a  market  for  his  produce,  the  Santiaganian  fiumer  has  no 
stimulus  to  do  more  than  meet  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
his  own  state. 

September  11^,  1855.  Our  little  craft  arrived  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  launched  upon  the  SaladiUo  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  admiring  but  greatly  astonished  peons ;  for  in  the  whole  coun- 
try it  was  the  only  boat,  and  the  first  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing man,  that  had  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  Salado. 

September  14^.  All  preparations  were  completed,  and  having 
made  the  necessary  astronomical  observations,  which  placed  the 
Estancia  Taboado  in  ktitude  2T  20'  25"  south,  longitude  64*^  08' 
25''  west,  I  commenced  my  exploration,  accompanied  in  the  little 
boat  by  General  Taboado,  Acting  Lieutenant  Murdaugh,  Cornelius, 
and  three  peons. 

As  the  governor  had  ordered  the  commander  of  the  river  dis» 
tricts  to  afford  any  inquired  assistance,  we  found  partis  of  men 
at  different  points  ready  and  willing  to  remove  all  obstructions. 
The  imited  labor  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  men  was  some- 
times required  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  barricados  (bridges) 
of  trees ;  but  the  peons,  singing  and  joking,  with  axe  in  hand, 
dashed  into  the  river,  and,  with  the  water  sometimes  up  to  their 
waists,  worked  with  a  vigor  and  will  that  quite  astonished  me. 
It  can  not  be  supposed  that  these  laborers  comprehended  fully 
the  importance  of  opening  this  channel,  but  they  evidently  enter- 
tained a  high  respect  for  their  governor  and  general,  and  were 
anxious  to  please  them.  At  every  stopping-place  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  came  down  to  the  river  with  offerings  of 
chickens,  eggs,  and  honey. 

By  simset  we  had  accomplished  sixteen  miles,  and  fijiding  at 
this  point  but  twelve  inches  water,  I  determined  to  make  a  pas- 
sage across  the  island  to  the  main  stream.  In  a  short  time — ^for  I 
would  listen  to  no  mafUina  (to-morrow) — an  ox-cart  was  moving 
overland  freighted  with  the  little  craft,  and  we  bivouacked  around 
a  comfortable  fire,  for  the  nights  were  yet  quite  cool.  Eefi-eshed 
by  a  matd  and  a  supper  of  asado,  cut  from  a  bullock  which  was 
a  few  minutes  before  grazing  upon  the  adjacent  pastures,  with 
ricado  for  pillow,  feet  to  .the  fire,  and  an  aspect  of  the  heavens 
above  us  that  would  have  delighted  any  cloud-weary  reader  of 
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the  starry  worlds,  we  dozed  away,  thinkiiig  the  soft  grass  no  bad 
bed. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  the  15th,  we  started  across  the  isl- 
and, and,  taking  a  southeast  direction,  passed  several  villages,  and 
found  the  country  fertile  and  populous. 

At  Salvador,  four  leagues  fix)m  our  stopping-place  of  the  14th,  we 
reached  the  Salado,  and  again  launched  our  little  boat  The  width 
of  the  river  at  this  point  was  fifty  feet;  at  high  water  it  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  had  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  on  the  shoal- 
est  places,  and  a  current  of  one  mile  the  hour.  The  banks  rise 
abruptly  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  were  belted  by  the  finest 
algor^bas,  yinals,  and  sauses  that  I  had  yet  seen  in  La  Plata. 
From  this  vicinity  is  taken  the  alcaparosa,  a  metalline  substance 
which,  when  boiled  with  the  leaves  of  the  moUe,  yields  an  une- 
qualed  black  dye.    Quantities  of  cochineal  are  also  collected  here. 

Making  four  miles  an  hour  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sala- 
dillo  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  Ailer  passing  this  point  the  river 
becomes  wider,  less  tortuous;  and  the  obstructions  were  only 
such  as  could  be  readily  removed  by  half  a  dozen  men  armed 
with  axes  and  lassos.  We  passed  a  chain  of  sweet-water  lakes 
about  half  a  mile  north,  named,  as  they  appeared,  Salvador,  Mir- 
avilla,  Tigeroa.  A  small  branch  of  the  Salado  fiows  into  this  lat- 
ter, and  again  reunites  with  the  main  river  some  distance  below 
by  a  fall  of  ten  feet.* 

We  saw  vast  numbers  of  the  charata.  The  same  bird  is  found 
on  the  Paraguay  and  Vermejo,  where  it  is  known  as  the  "  gallina 
del  monte."  Its  note  is  very  peculiar.  When  startled  it  makes 
a  shrill  shrieking  cry,  which  is  instantaneously  taken  up  and 
responded  to  by  many  others,  as  if  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  At  Cruz  Bajada  we  stopped  at  sunset, 
and  around  a  good  fire,  kindled  upon  the  banks,  passed  the 
night 

^September  16(h.  As  our  crew,  who  never  before  saw  a  boat,  were 
not  very  skillful  navigators,  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  an  hour 
or  two  at  the  Estancia  Figarra  and  repair  the  rudder,  which  had 
been  injured  in  running  foul  of  a  snag.  Here  we  obtained  a 
meridian  altitude,  which  determined  the  bajada  (landing)  of  this 
estancia  to  be  latitude  27°  42'  24"  south.  From  this  point  the 
river  increased  in  width,  depth,  and  current ;  the  adjacent  coim- 
try  was  fertile  and  comparatively  populous.  We  passed  several 
*  At  the  state  of  the  rirer  when  I  examined  it. 
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estancias,  the  largest  of  which,  Candelaria,  is  quite  a  village. 
Having  made  thirty  miles,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Estan- 
da  Catchi,  where  we  feasted  on  cardon  honey  and  popped  com,* 
sent  us  by  the  master  of  the  estate. 

Septemier  17th,  The  general  course  of  the  river  was  southeast, 
with,  as  yet,  ^no  obstructions  but  those  arising  firom  Mien  trees, 
through  which  a  passage  was  cut  for  the  boat.  Its  characteristics 
and  those  of  the  adjacent  country  were  very  unvarying.  The 
surfSsu^e-soil  of  the  latter  is  a  rich  vegetable  deposit  of  from  two  to 
four  feet,  resting  upon  an  argillaceous  formation  of  remarkable 
uniformity.  For  two  days  I  had  traced  a  stratum  of  green  day, 
without  a  break  in  it,  from  three  to  six  inches  thick,  and  contain- 
ing innumerable  minute  shells :  it  varied  in  distance  below  the 
sur&ce  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  was  at  that  time  just 
above  the  water-level. 

The  appearance  of  the  Ck)nquistadores  among  the  aborigines 
could  scarcely  have  excited  a  more  lively  curiosity  than  did  our 
Uttie  exploring  craft.  At  the  Estancia  Lojlo,  where  stand  a 
chapel  and  several  dwelling-houses,  a  niunber  of  people  had  as- 
sembled from  &r  and  near  to  see  the  boat  It  was  the  wonder  of 
the  coimtry.  A  horse,  mule,  ox-cart,  or  hide  balsa  were  the  only 
modes  of  conveyance  familiar  to  these  simple  people,  who  would 
laugh,  look  at  the  skiff,  then  at  each  other,  and  exdaim  '  Que 
animal  P  Several  times,  in  rounding  a  bend  of  the  river,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  parties  of  men  and  women  fishing  or  wash- 
ing, who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  expedition.  At  sight  of  us 
they  would  dart  off  into  the  woods  as  if  pursued  by  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits.  The  general  wcRild  call  out  some  reassuring  words 
in  their  own  language,  when  one  would  timidly  appear,  then  an- 
other. How  they  laughed  and  gesticulated,  and  what  a  volume 
of  rich  Quichua  they  poured  out  in  explaining  how,  at  our  ap- 
proach, none  had  stopped  for  a  second  look ;  for  one  had  taken 
the  boat  for  a  huge  beast,  others  supposed  that  we  were  hostile 
Indians  in  a  novel  disguise.  As  we  advanced,  numerous  other 
visitors,  who,  like  those  at  the  Estancia  Lojlo,  had  heard  of  us 
and  had  traveled  fix)m  a  distance,  brought  with  them  offerings  of 
honey,  popped  com,  eggs,  and  chickens. 

We  saw  quite  a  number  of  estancias  which,  from  their  dilapi- 
dated and  abandoned  condition,  showed  that  the  marauding  In- 

*  A  Binall  grain  is  cnltiyated  expressly  for  this  use.  When  roasted  it  bursts  and 
expands  to  tenfold  its  original  size.    With  wild  honey  it  is  delicious. 
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dians  had  carried  their  forays  and  depredations  even  to  this  high 
point. 

September  ISth.  Our  first  obstruction  was  a  barricado,  where  we 
found  twenty  men,  with  axes  and  lassos,  busily  cuttmg  a  pas^lige. 
They  were  working  with  a  will,  though  up  to  their  waists  in  wa- 
ter. At  3  P.M.  we  arrived  at  Matara,  having  accomplished  that 
day  twenty-three  miles. 

To  this  point  we  had  made  ninety-sLx  miles  from  Salvador,  and 
had  found  no  grave  difficulties  in  the  navigation.  The  banks 
rose  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  at  that  sea- 
son showed  no  indications  of  recent  washing,  such  as  might  arise 
from  a  strong  current  The^  course  of  the  river  generally  was 
marked  by  a  wooded  belting,  and  the  adjacent  country  was  pop- 
ulous and  well  cultivated. 

Should  the  Salado  prove  navigable  to  the  Parana,  Matara  must, 
from  its  central  position,  be' a  place  of  some  trade.  It  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  west-northwest,  from  the  point  at  which 
we  landed,  and  is,  by  our  determination,  in  latitude  28*^  07'  14'' 
south,  and  longitude  63®  43'  15"  west  It  has  now  a  population 
of  only  five  hundred  souls,  although  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a 
place  of  consideration,  and  the  residence  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
families  of  the  province.  The  repeated  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  constant  apprehension  in  which  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  lived,  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  estandas,  and 
the  removal  of  families  to  other  parts  of  the  state. 

September  19th.  The  weather  was  too  cloudy  for  observations 
when  we  arrived  at  Matara;  and,  being  anxious  to  determine  its 
position  satisfactorily,  I  accepted  the  commandante's  oflfer  of  hos- 
pitality, and  took  possession  of  one  of  the  many  deserted  houses 
of  the  place. 

It  was  the  conceit  of  an  old  Italian  painter,*  in  his  picture  of 
the  ^Mudgmcnt  Day,"  to  represent  men  and  women  entering 
heaven  with  the  faces  of  infents.  At  Matara  I  witnessed  a  more 
curious  illustration  of  the  idea  that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we  were  invited  to  a 
dance.  The  ball-room  was  a  well-swept,  well-beaten  yard ;  the 
orchestra  a  bench ;  and  its  one  musician  a  harpist,  whose  instru- 
ment was  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  maiden  at  Posta  Per- 
qui.  The  guests  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally;  the 
refreshments  a  jug  of  cafla,  fix)m  which  all  took  a  pull  in  turn. 
*  Fra  Angelico,  of  Fiesole. 
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The  occasion  of  the  fSte  was  the  death  of  an  infant.  The  child 
had  been  taken  to  form  one  of  the  choir  of  rt?joieing  angels,  and 
the  parents  must  manifest  their  gratitude  Xjo  the  Omnipotent  So 
fiiends  were  summoned ;  and  with  the  little  body  gayly  attired, 
and  placed  upon  a  platform  covered  with  fragrant  flowers,  moth* 
er,  father,  and  relatives  danced  merrily,  as  nix>n  a  festive  occa- 
sion. General  Taboado  told  me  that  the  body  would  be  borrow- 
ed by  the  intimate  friends  for  other  dances,  untU,  touched  by  de- 
cay, it  would  be  "  sown  in  dishonor"  to  be  **  raised  in  glory/' 

Our  visit  to  the  town  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  ball,  ^ven  the 
next  evening,  in  the  inclosure  fix^nting  the  house  which  I  oocu- 
pied*  The  arrangements  were  not  more  ambitious  than  those  of 
the  **  angel's  dance."  The  guests  were  barefooted  genendly ;  and 
our  ball-room  was  lighted  by  tallow  candles  stuck  on  boards. 
This  was  primitive  enough ;  but  there  was  no  vulgarity.  Drunk- 
enness never  disgraces  these  festive  meetings,  and  the  presence  of 
a  rowdy  inebriate  would  have  caused  more  sensation  here  than 
in  more  civilized  regions.  Men  and  women,  utterly  imeducated 
as  most  of  them  were,  had  yet  a  native  dignity  of  manner  that 
imparted  something  of  elegance  even  to  a  Sidado  hall.  Here, 
bordering  on  the  wilds  of  the  Chaco,  where  the  party  may  be 
broken  up  at  any  moment  by  the  war- whoop  of  the  savage,  danc- 
ing ia  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  people,  and  the  viUage  belle 
and  the  leaders  of  ton  are  not  the  pretty  or  the  rich,  but  the  most 
graceful  in  the  danee. 

Matara  has  a  church ;  but,  until  within  a  few  days  of  our  ar- 
rival, the  inhabitants  had  been  without  clerical  aid  for  two  yeara 
A  priest,  who  accompanied  Governor  Tal>oado  with  the  hope 
of  forming  a  mission  in  the  Chaco,  finding  this  the  case,  had  re- 
mained. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  the  earlier  year^  of  his 
career^  labored  in  La  Plata;  and  many  of  the  clergy  at  this  time 
are  educated  foreigners,  who,  in  the  work  of  God,  exhibit  a  noble, 
self-sacrificing,  missionary  spirit-,  and  deservedly  enjoy  great  in- 
fluence. The  padre  is  the  friend  and  adviser  of  all  classes ;  his 
house  is  the  radiating  point  of  every  village.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  wrong;  but  when  **  found  wanting,'^  he  is  most 
summarily  dealt  with.  The  last  priest  at  tids  village  had  been 
banished  the  state  for  malpractices 

There  were  many  persons  at  Matara  who  had  recently  fled  from 
the  estancias  below.  The  forays  of  the  Indians  had  at  that  time  be- 
come almost  monthly  occurrences,  the  savages  generally  selecting  *1 
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a  moonliglit  night,  and  moving  in  parties  large  enough,  to  overawe 
any  hastily  collected  force.  They  swim  or  ford  the  Salado,  de- 
scend suddenly  and  noiselessly  upon  the  country ;  drive  off  horses 
and  cattle ;  Idll  all  who  oppose  them ;  dash  into  the  river,  driv- 
ing the  stolen  animals  before  them;  regain  the  opposite  shore, 
and  disappear  in  the  wilds  of  the  Chaco  before  the  dawn  of 
day. 

It  seems  imaccoimtable  that  the  population  upon  this  river,  ap- 
parently industrious  and  physically  capable  of  defense,  should  not 
unite  to  protect  themselves  j  but  generally  they  are  without  fire- 
arms, and  the  predecessor  of  (Jovemor  Taboado,  appointed  by 
Bosas,  had  done  nothing  to  assist  them.  At  the  period  of  my 
visit  the  new  Confederation  had  organized  no  system  of  protec- 
tion, and  the  few  military  posts  established  were  sustained  entirely 
by  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  Taboados  and  a  few  kindred 
spirits. 

I  append  to  this  chapter  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  I  saw 
in  the  ride  from  the  town  of  Santiago  to  the  Salado,  and  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  by  General  Taboado.  \ 

The  Quebrachx)  Colorado  and  Blanco.  The  Algorrcba  Blanca  and 
Negra;  of  these  some  accoimt  has  been  given.  The  VinaJ^  the 
same  genus  as  the  algorroba,  similar  in  wood  and  fruit,  but  un- 
like in  leaf:  an  infusion  of  the  latter  is  a  remedy  for  inflamed 
eyes,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  con- 
siderable quantities  for  sale :  from  the  trunk  and  branches  pro- 
ject long  sharp  thorns.  The  Quilin,  another  of  the  mimosas ; 
thorny,  as  the  vinal ;  foliage  and  fruit  similar  to  that  of  the  al- 
gorroba. The  Chafia;  fruit  yellow;  as  timber,  suitable  for  all 
purposes  where  great  tenacity  is  required.  The  Misiol,  hard,  dur- 
able timber.  The  Uiflay,  bearing  a  remarkable  flower,  which  in- 
dicates an  approaching  change  of  weather.  The  Tala,  good  tim- 
ber. The  Puna,  sause,  our  willow ;  moUe,  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  as  tea.  The  Jumi,  the  shrub  producing  potasL 
The  Qinmel,  cactus;  large  leaf,  on  which  the  cochineal  feeds. 
The  Cardon,  cactus ;  trunk  short,  but  large ;  branches  octagonal; 
The  bee  toisimi  builds  its  hive  and  deposits  its  honey,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  all  others,  in  this  cactus.  Many  varieties  of 
the  cactus;  among  them  is  one  called  the  ulua,  a  climber,  with 
large  white  trumpet-flower.  Also  a  variety  of  shrubs  in  bloom, 
and  a  delicate  species  of  the  epiphyte,  the  "  Flor  del  Aria,"  of  de- 
licious odor. 
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Ok  the  20th  I  left  Matara,  and  at  sunset  reached  Bajada  Sause, 
haying  made  sixteen  miles.  The  men,  who  moved  some  houis 
in  advance,  had  cut  a  passage  through  the  &llen  trees,  which  were 
still  the  only  impediments  to  navigation.  The  course  of  the  Sa- 
lado  and  the  physical  features  of  the  adjacent  lands  were  precisely 
those  that  have  been  noted  above  Matara.  At  the  night's  bivouac 
upon  the  banks  our  sympathies  were  strongly  excited  by  finding 
two  distressed  women  who  were  hiding  from  the  Indians,  Eight 
weeks  before  the  savages  descended  upon  the  neighboring  estan- 
cias,  killed  one  man,  and  drove  off  all  the  stock  they  could  find. 
The  inhabitants  offered  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  woods,  where 
these  two  women  had  been  wandering  ever  since,  rarely  remain- 
ing twenty-four  hours  in  any  one  place,  spending  their  days  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  dieir  nights  among  the  thickets  of  the 
forests.  The  only  property  they  had  saved  was  a  very  small 
flock  of  sheep ;  these,  they  told  us,  would  at  night  creep  close 
to  them  without  making  the  least  noise,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
vicinage  of  danger. 

From  Bajada  Sause  the  bordering  lands  became  more  and  more 
depressed,  \mtil,  about  eight  mUes  below,  they  merged  into  a  vast 
lagoon  called  Toma  Caphuyan  (Tom's  Hole),  from  five  to  six 
miles  in  width,  three  to  four  feet  deep,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  tortora,  a  species  of  flag  common  in  the  marshes  of 
Eastern  Virginia.  The  men  had  cut  a  passage  through  it  wide 
enough  for  the  boat,  but  without  following  the  river  channel, 
which  was,  wherever  our  course  crossed  it,  two  feet  deep. 
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I  determined,  by  taldng  a  land  circuit,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
labor  and  time  which  must  be  given  to  cutting  through  it;  for  I 
had  satisfied  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  here  pre- 
sented. The  men  were  accordingly  sent  ahead  for  oxen  or  horses 
to  carry  us  ashore,  where  we  were  fiLXtures  for  the  night.  Our 
little  craft — ^three  feet  by  eighteen — was  rather  confined  quarters 
for  seven  men ;  but  it  was  better  than  wading  through  tortora 
and  water  three  feet  deep.  We  had  a  cold,  disagreeable  time, 
and  at  dawn  gladly  hailed  the  reappearance  of  the  men.  One 
party  attached  a  strong  rope  to  the  boat  in  fix)nt,  another  was 
placed  behind,  and,  with  a  continuous  song  and  shout,  bearing 
down  grass  and  tortora,  they  pulled  and  pushed  us  through  near- 
ly three  miles  of  the  lagoon  to  the  Estanda  del  Estado.  We  had 
touched  dry  land  upon  the  property  of  the  State  of  Santiago — ^at 
one  time  that  of  the  crown  of  Spain — ^where  now  a  small  herd  of 
cattle  alone  represented  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  once 
ranged  over  its  rich  pastures. 

September  22d  We  needed  an  observation  for  time,  and  were  glad 
to  reach  this  estancia  early  enough  for  a  meridian  altitude,  which 
gave  our  position,  latitude  28''  19'  54"  south,  longitude  %y  28'  58" 
west  Again  the  exploring  craft  was  sent  by  ox-cart  two  miles 
across  the  country,  to  the  Estancia  Gramilla.  In  following  it  on 
horseback  we  passed  through  a  dense  growth  of  jumi ;  the  ground 
was  white  with  an  incrustation  of  saltpetre. 

At  Gramilla  the  boat  was  launched,  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  upon 
the  clear  waters  of  a  well-defined  river,  but  again  upon  those  of 
the  lagoon,  which  extended  east  like  a  sea.  The  channel  of  the 
Salado  was,  however,  distinguishable,  and  had  a  depth  of  four 
feet  There  was  assuredly  here  a  subsidence  of  the  land ;  for  the 
channel  and  course  of  the  river  had  not  changed  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  and  yet  we  passed  a  house  with  several  feet  of  water 
around  it,  which  not  many  years  since  stood  on  comparatively 
high  ground,  and  was  known  in  the  country  as  Casa  Alta ;  and 
some  distance  beyond  we  glided  in  four  feet  water  over  what 
was  once  the  site  of.  a  flourishing  town,  Guafi^asta.  The  only 
remains  of  it  were  posts  of  the  indestructible  woods  of  the  coun- 
try, standing  like  skeletons  above  water  and  grass.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  was  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  agents  of  the  merchants 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F6,  and  by  the  Indians  of  the  Chaoo, 
who  exchanged  their  peltries  and  honey  for  tobacco,  knives,  and 
hatchets.    The  skin  of  the  nutria  was  brought  here  in  vast  num- 
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rbers;  but  during  tlie  exceadve  and  long-continued  drought  of 
^28,  aiid  '29,*  this  useful  little  animal  perished  or  migrated. 

At  sunset  we  reached  Sause  Eaquina,  once  an  extensive  and 
well-stocked  estancia,  now  a  grassy  wilderness,  without  a  mark  to 
indiciite  its  fonner  occupation.  The  musquitoes  not  only  kept  us 
from  sleeping,  but  swarmed  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty we  got  an  observation.  Our  position,  distant  eight  miles 
fix>m  GuaSagasta,  and  one  and  a  half  west  of  the  river,  was  in 
latitude  28°  26'  27''  south,  longitude  63°  18'  07''  w^t  The  la- 
goon  was  still  so  filled  with  grass  and  tortora  that  we  remained 
at  this  place  during  the  23d  to  enable  the  men  to  get  somewhat 
ahead  in  cutting  a  passage  through  it  for  the  boat. 

&pUm\her  2Ath,  At  3  P.M.  we  again  overtook  our  men,  who  were 
cutting  a  passage*  This  was  very  hard  work,  and  now  unnec€&- 
sary,  for  I  understood  perfectly  the  character  of  the  lagoon.  Al- 
though we  had  not  yet  reached  its  e^istem  extremity,  we  had 
tracked  through  it  twenty  miles  of  the  Salado  in  a  southeast  di- 
rection. The  oidy  difficulties  in  its  na\agation  arise  from  grass 
and  tortora,  which  could  be  removed  in  a  short  time  by  the  laboi^ 
ers  of  the  country,  who  work  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day 
and  a  ration.  At  a  rise  of  six  feet  alx)ve  the  present  level  of  the 
river,  the  tortora  would  offer  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  a 
steamer  of  proper  construction,  for  she  could  skim  over  or  cut 
through  it  without  difficulty.  I  directed  the  men  to  make  for  the 
nearest  point,  where  we  landed  and  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  eaat 
to  '^  Old  Bracho,"  the  position  of  an  abandoned  military  post,  38 
mUes  from  Matara  in  a  right  line  and  one  third  more  by  the 
course  of  the  river — this  diflcrence  being  embraced  between  Ma- 
tai'a  and  Estancia  del  Estado.  We  were  now  fairly  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilization,  and  slept  with  fire-arms  by  us. 

September  25th,  We  hud  scarcely  settled  ourselves  for  a  night's 
sleep  when  we  were  aroused  by  the  soimd  of  an  approacliing  body 
of  horsemen.  It  proved  to  be  the  governor  with  a  detachment 
of  forty  cavalry,  and  as  many  mounted  infantry,  in  actual  pursuit 
of  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  had,  the  rerj  day  after  we  left 
Matara,  made  a  descent  upon  the  estancias  of  the  neighborhood, 
killed  several  persons,  and  driven  off  herds  and  flocks.  They 
had  crossed  the  Salado  at  Bajada  Sause,  where  wo  met  the  two 
women,  who  again  escaped,  and  had  probably  watched  the  move* 

*  Thk  period  is  always  referred  to  in  the  ooimtrj  m  the  Gran  Seco — Great 
Brought. 
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ments  of  our  party.  All  was  excitement  and  hurry ;  the  govern- 
or would  not  dismount,  for  he  hoped  to  intercept  or  overtake  the 
marauders  by  passing  over  to  the  Chaco  through  the  lagoon,  as 
they  would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  bordering  plain  opposite  after 
recrossing  the  river. 

I  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  join  in  the  chase,  as  we 
should  be  compelled  to  await  the  return  of  the  general,  who  de- 
termined to  accompany  his  brother.  The  military  passed  on,  and 
we  followed  as  soon  as  horses  could  be  found.  At  9  P.M.  we 
were  mounted,  and,  guided  by  two  soldiers,  conamenced  fording 
the  lagoon  through  which  we  had  been  toiling  for  some  days  in 
the  boat  Our  horses  floundered  through  mud  and  water,  at  times 
up  to  the  saddle-skirts.  Now  the  guide  almost  disappeared;  then 
my  own  horse  plunged  to  such  a  depth  that,  ungaucho-like,  I 
would  dismoimt  or  step  aside  in  water  over  my  long  boots,  leav- 
ing the  poor  animal  to  extricate  himself.*  For  a  few  yards  we 
had  a  firm  bottom,  and  this,  in  the  darkness,  I  presumed  to  be  the 
channel  of  the  Salado. 

At  11  P.M.  we  touched  the  firm  land  of  the  Chaco,  and  found 
the  governor  only  awaiting  our  appearance  to  begin  the  march. 
Anxious  to  see  all  the  manoeuvres  in  this  pursuit  of  the  savages, 
I  took  position  near  Greneral  Taboado,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  moved  a  little  in  advance  of  the  infjBuitry,  which  was  led 
by  the  governor.  In  darkness  and  profound  silence,  unbroken 
except  by  some  order  given  in  an  under  tone,  we  passed  over  the 
plain  at  a  walk.  We  were  on  the  trail,  for  the  scouts  reported, 
first,  a  bullock  that  had  strayed  from  the  stolen  herd,  then  re- 
mains of  a  mule,  and  soon  after  the  tracks  of  many  animals,  say- 
ing confidently  at  what  hour  they  had  passed  a  stated  point  on 
the  preceding  day.f 

At  5  A.M.  on  the  26th  the  order  was  given  to  proceed  at  a  fast 
trot.  We  passed  a  smouldering  fire,  with  the  remains  of  a  roast- 
ed bullock,  and  a  moment  later  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  in 
the  east  about  a  mile  ahead.     This  was  caused  by  the  Indians  fly- 

*  Wnicn  the  horse  of  a  gaucho  sinks  in  the  mud  of  a  p<mtano  ho  nerer  dismounts, 
nor  urges  him  on  with  either  whip  or  spur,  but  draws  up  his  legs,  and  keeps  his 
scat  until  the  animal,  by  his  own  struggles,  is  released. 

t  The  natives  of  the  country  have  such  an  acute  perception  in  distinguishing  the 
tracks  of  animals  that,  without  hesitation  and  with  precision,  they  will  state  the 
time  at  which  they  were  made,  and  will  discriminate  between  those  of  the  herds 
of  different  estancios,  and  the  proportion  of  bulls,  bullocks,  or  cows,  horses  or 
mulcf*. 
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mg  over  ihe  plmu  al  full  sp&&i,  with  a  diofe  dhoam  in  adraioeL 
The  geoeral  followed  at  a  rapid  gaUop,  pnssmg  abuMlaiied  hatwm 
and  many  cattle  that  bad  strayed  out  ik>m  the  wood%  whillusr 
Ihey  had  been  hurriedly  driven.  Twice  duriiig  ibis  run  of  three 
honrs  the  Indians  lafiBoed  and  mounted  £nesh  boises  from  the 
heixL  It  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  minute,  but  each  time  we 
gained  a  little  upon  them ;  and  aller  the  second  change,  when 
within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  party  of  the  sarages  tamed, 
rose  to  t'  "  :  height  upon  the  bare  backs  of  their  animalw,  as 
if  to  omi  jfce  in  pursuit^  and  then^  with  defiant  whoop  and 

geetuies,  chalieDged  them  to  come  on.  Up  to  thk  momeni  we 
had  kept  pace  with  the  general;  but  not  oonsideriDg  it  my  duty 
to  be  ftp^red,  I  now  took  a  position  aside  to  watch  the  fight 
There  wag  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  handful  of  soldiers  m 
advance  of  the  main  body.  They  charged  at  a  gallop.  The  In- 
dians »hook  their  long  lanccB,^  dashed  into  their  midBt^  spearing 
rigbt  and  left,  and  wheeling  suddenly,  followed  at  fiill  speed  the 
rest  of  tbeir  party,  now  almost  out  of  sight.  The  cacique  was 
wounded,  and  lost  hia  horse;  but  sei2dng  that  of  a  wounded  sol- 
dier, he  fled  into  the  forest,  followed  by  some  of  hia  men. 

Orders  having  been  given  to  make  provision  for  the  salety  and 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  who  had  sullered  in  the  skirmish,  the  gen- 
eral continued  the  pursuit  at  half  speed.  Wc  passed  ricodo^ 
horses  lanced  and  abandoned, f  cattle^  the  skins  of  animals  and 
other  trappings;  but  as  wc  were  a  second  time  gaining  on  the 
Indiana,  they  suddenly  wheeled,  and  dashed  into  the  forest,  which 
they  had  closely  skirted  during  the  chase,  abandoning  their  hors- 
es, and  disappearing  as  completely  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  to 
receive  them.  This  great  body  of  wood,  extending  a  three  days' 
journey,  was  indeed  an  impregnable  fortress,  for  its  wdls  of  vege- 
tation rendered  farther  pursuit  impossible.  The  result  of  this 
skirmish  and  chase  was  the  re<^pture  of  two  hundred  horses  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horned  cattle. 

As  may  be  supposed,  our  horses,  after  floundering  through  a 
morass,  traveling  all  night,  and  without  a  moment's  rest  making 
a  run  of  36  miles  at  an  unbroken  gallop,  were  fatigued.  But  five 
minutes  were  allowed  for  a  halt ;  and  again  at  U  A.M.,  under  a 
sun  of  tropical  intensity,  we  were  retracing  our  steps  over  the 

•  The  Chiioo  Indian  never  ihrovrs  the  lance, 

t  A  few  Indians  have  neado^  gencraUj  the  «poi1s  of  dieir  forars.  When  they 
abandon  a  horse  broken  down,  under  such  eircumstance«,  he  is  invariably  lance<L 
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plain.  Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  pursuit  was  over,  we 
were  tormented  by  thirst  No  water  was  to  be  had  on  the  march 
of  that  long,  hot  spring  day ;  and  our  bivouac  for  the  night  was 
near  a  slightly  saline  marsh,  in  which  the  deep  tracks  of  stray 
cattle  alone  afforded  a  little  brackish  water.  The  48ufferings  of  the 
horses  may  be  imagined,  for  they  had  been  under  the  saddle 
twenty  hours,  and  in  that  time,  with  only  a  rest  of  five  minutes, 
had  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Tethered  by  a  lasso, 
the  pasturage  of  a  circle  of  about  one  hundred  feet  across  was 
now  their  only  food.  As  for  ourselves  there  was  neither  water, 
matd,  nor  food ;  but  spite  of  hunger  and  thirst  we  spread  our  pon- 
chos on  the  grass,  and  slept  soundly.  At  daylight  we  were  again 
moving  along  the  plain  at  a  walk,  for  there  were  no  fresh  horses, 
and  of  those  recaptured  from  the  Indians,  some  were  unbroken, 
while  others  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  our  own. 

This  day's  travel  brought  us  to  the  Salado,  where  we  had  pure 
fresh  water  and  a  supper  of  asado,  the  first  food  we  had  tasted  for 
forty  hours.  This  was  scarcely  ended  when  the  rain  poured  in 
such  torrents  as  to  drive  us  to  the  shelter  of  a  deserted  ranch, 
where  we  remained  for  some  hours  like  packed  herrings.  This 
close  stowage  was  far  less  comfortable  than  the  wet  grass ;  and  at 
midnight,  finding  the  rain  was  over,  I  spread  my  India-rubber 
blanket  on  the  pampa,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  the 
morning  I  awoke  refreshed,  as  if  my  night  had  been  passed  in  the 
most  luxurious  apartment.  So  much  for  habit  and  the  health  of 
this  climate ! 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  hardy,  patient  endurance  of  the 
Santiago  soldiers.  Their  only  compensation  is  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  ration  of  beef,  and  a  little  tobacco ;  and  yet  the  general  told 
me  that  they  served  most  cheerfully,  rarely  deserted,  and  would 
make  a  march  of  two  or  three  successive  days  without  food  or 
water ;  and  with  a  sack  of  pounded  parched  com,  which  each 
man  carries  behind  him,  would  uncomplainingly  pass  through  a 
campaign  of  two  weeks.  But  when  meat  is  placed  before  them, 
they  consume  the  most  enormous  quantities.  A  bceve  is  the 
usual  daily  ration  for  twenty-five  meii. 

In  this  Indian  chase  we  passed  through  one  himdred  and  thir- 
ty-five miles  of  the  Chaco  over  a  plain  or  strip  of  rich  pasture-land 
five  miles  in  breadth,  which  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  un- 
broken forest  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Salado.   In  returning  from  their 
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incursions  into  Cordova  and  Santiago,  the  Indians  drive  before 
them  large  herds  and  flocks,  the  plunder  of  different  estancias. 
Pasturage  and  water  are  therefore  all-essential ;  and,  to  secure 
these  they  invariably  pass  along  this  plain,  coasting  the  Salado 
as  far  as  the  lake  Tostado,  where  they  double  the  southeastern 
termination  of  the  forest,  and  taking  tibeir  last  draught  of  sweel 
water,  push  across  north  to  the  Vermejo. 

The  opposite  or  Santiago  side  of  the  Salado  was,  before  the 
Revolution,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  La  Plata.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  pastoral  establishments  bordered  the  river,  several  of 
them  being  the  property  of  the  crown,  and,  within  the  recollection 
of  many,  the  estancieros  resided  upon  these  estates.  The  Indians, 
always  defiant  and  hostile,  were  yet  held  somewhat  in  check  by 
the  power  of  Spain.  But  after  the  Eevolution,  encouraged  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  civil  factions  that  disturbed  the  country,  and 
not  unjfrequently  guided  by  army-deserters  or  refugees  fix>m  jus- 
tice, not  only  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Salado,  but  migratory 
hordes  from  the  north,  poured  down  upon  these  fix)ntier  estan- 
cias, killed  the  men,  carried  their  wives  and  children  into  hope- 
less slavery,  and,  driving  before  them  herds  of  cattle,  regained, 
without  molestation,  the  interior  of  the  Chaco.  These  Indians 
have  never  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and,  by  examining  the 
map,  it  may  be  seen  how  easily  a  chain  of  small  militarjf  posts 
could  have  protected  the  whole  Salado  country. 

Fort  Bracho,  the  eastern  fix)ntier  post  of  Santiago,  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  old  position,  and  in  latitude  28°  2V 
15"  feouth,  longitude  63*^  12'  west,  is  simply  a  collection  of  well- 
constructed  mud  houses,  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  stout  que- 
bracho trunks  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is  commanded  by  a  major, 
but  its  use  as  a  military  post  may  be  doubted  in  witnessing  the 
impunity  with  which  the  savages  continue  their  forays.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  estancias,  formerly  the  crown  property,  on 
this  river,  would  at  one  time  have  been  fully  adequate  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  firontier,  had  they  been  properly  applied  by  the  last 
governor  under  Rosas. 

The  boat  was  again  transported  to  Narvicha,*  six  leagues  south- 
east fix)m  Fort  Bracho  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lagoon. 
From  thence  I  proposed  to  continue  my  exploration,  accompanied 
by  the  governor  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  moimted  infantry. 

*  All  proper  names  here  introdacod  indicate  points  in  the  wilderness  once  known 
as  estancias. 
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We  reached  it  at  sunset  on  the  1st  of  October.  Instead  of  an 
asado  of  berf  we  had  for  supper  delicious  wild  fowl,  which  abound 
in  the  islets  of  the  lagoon. 

October  2d,  We  again  launched  our  craft  on  the'Bocaron  de 
Narvicha,  a  stream  which  branches  off  fix)m  the  Salado,  in  the  la- 
goon, and  rejoins  the  main  channel  at  Sandia  Paso,  in  latitude 
28°  43'  08'',  longitude  62°  58',  nine  miles  by  land  and  double  that 
distance  by  water.  It  had  five  feet  water,  but  was  much  obstruct- 
ed by  fallen  trees.  The  banks  on  both  sides  were  fringed  with 
algorrobas,  vinal,  and  chaflar.*  Unmistakable  marks  on  banks 
and  trees  indicated  a  rise  at  high  water  of  six  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent level.  We  soon  overtook  the  men  dispatched  ahead  to  make 
an  opening  for  us,  but  from  that  time  till  sunset  advanced  slowly. 
We  enjoyed  amazingly  our  asado  and  the  warmth  of  the  bivouac 
fires  around  which  we  settled  for  the  night ;  but  the  rain  soon 
after  poured  in  torrents,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  were  a  poor  protection  against 
such  an  outpouring  of  the  clouds,  continuing  throughout  the 
night. 

October  Sd.  Under  way  at  an  early  hour,  we  soon  reached  Paso 
Sandia,  the  encampment  of  the  general,  who  honored  our  arrival 
with  a  "  came  con  cuero^f  A  little  beyond  this  the  Salado  flowed 
on,  a  well-defined  and  unobstructed  stream,  about  sixty  feet  wide 
and  from  four  to  six  in  depth ;  current  half  a  mile ;  banks  low, 
abrupt,  and  indicating  a  rise  of  five  feet  above  the  present  level 
at  the  season  of  high  water.  At  Paso  Sandia  I  found  in  the  sur- 
face-soil vast  quantities  of  the  minute  fresh-water  shells  seen  fif- 
teen and  twenty  feet  below  it  at  Matara.  I  had  now  passed  over 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Salado  in  a  boat,  and  had  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  of  the  practicability  of  its  navigation.  But  this 
cutting  a  passage  through  overhanging  and  fallen  trees  promised 
to  be  a  work  of  more  time  than  I  could  well  spare ;  so,  relying 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  governor's  guide,  that  our  course  lay 
directly  along  it,  and  that  I  could  touch  it  at  any  point,  I  determ- 
ined to  join  his  Excellency's  party,  and  proceed  by  land.  We 
moved  along  on  the  right  bank,  and  occasionally  tried  the  depth 
of  the  stream  by  fording  or  bathing. 

October  4ith,  The  Salado  was  now  a  beautiful  and  well-defined 
stream,  following  a  general  direction  of  southeast,  through  a  grassy 

♦  An  infusion  of  tho  leaves  of  the  chafiar  is  considered  in  that  country  an  infal- 
lible cure  for  dropsy.  f  Beef  roasted  in  the  skin. 
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pampa,  belted  for  mUes  by  noble  mimoBOB ;  again  its  banks  were 
not  wooded,  but  fringed  with  luxuriant  alfalfa,  the  bright  yellow 
blossoms  contrasting  gayly  with  the  dt*€p  rich  green  of  the  grass. 
At  sunset  we  had  made  twenty-five  miles  in  a  right  line^  which 
might  be  estimated  at  double  that  distance  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  As  we  advanced,  the  adjacent  lands  were  undulating, 
presenting  considerable  grassy  elevations  for  a  pampa  coimtry* 
Winding  through  it  was  a  broad,  Y^i^nt,  and  meadow-like  belt, 
which  looked  as  if  it  might  once  have  been  the  bed  of  a  river. 

October  6th,  We  passed  over  a  fine  undulating  pampa,  carpeted 
as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach  with  the  most  luxtmant  alfella,  the 
SaJado  winding  through  it,  a  bright  placid  stream  skirted  by  trees. 
The  algorroba,  in  some  parts  of  La  Plata  a  small  bushy  tree, 
was  here  superb  in  size  and  foliage^  and  as  clear  of  undergrowth 
and  dead  limbs  as  if  carefully  trimmed.  I  enjoyed  the  sunset 
glories  of  that  spring  day,  and  an  hour's  rest  upon  a  grassy  eleva- 
tion, from  which  I  viewed  the  picturesque  groups  of  dark-visaged 
gauchos.  Some  were  bringing  water  from  the  river,  others  seek- 
ing fuel,  and  many  gathered  around  the  bivouac  fires  watching 
the  asado.  The  atmosphere  was  resplendently  clear,  and  the  air 
soft^  balmy,  and  redolent  of  the  fragrance  of  alfalfa,  through  which 
the  horses  and  cattle  waded  to  their  bellies.  I  thought  I  had  nev- 
er seen  a  fairer  pastoral  region.  It  was  once  inclosed  as  the  Es- 
tancia  Dofia  Lorenza,  one  among  the  most  celebrated  in  La  Plata, 
Posts  dotted  the  plab,  and  traces  of  canals,  by  which  the  water 
of  the  Salado  was  conducted  through  the  lands  for  irrigation,  were 
the  only  vestiges  of  former  occupation.  Except  some  miserable 
captive,  not  a  white  man  had  passed  here  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century* 

October  Qlh,  From  the  Estaneia  BoSa  Lorenza,  which  is  in  lati- 
tude 29°  05'  13"  south,  longitude  62"'  48'  west,  we  traveled  twen- 
ty-three miles,  making  eighty-three  from  Fort  Bracho.  I  found 
the  characterislica  of  river  and  bordering  land  varying  but  little 
from  those  noted  the  5th.  In  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  repeat- 
edly crossed  by  fording,  touched  at  every  bend,  and  Imthed  in  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  work.  It  has  a  width  of  about  eighty  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six*  The  banks  showed  no  washing; 
I  therefore  concluded  that,  even  at  the  season  of  high  water,  there 
is  very  little  current,  and  now  it  was  scArcely  perceptible.  But 
this  may  be  ascribed  somewhat  to  the  early  rains  eastward  and  to 
the  **  repunte"  of  the  Parana,  which  had  backed  the  waters  up  bo 
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far  as  to  neutralize  the  current  and  increase  the  depth  of  the  Sa- 
lado  to  nearly  its  maximura. 

October  7th,  Our  bivouac  firea  for  the  night  were  close  to  the 
river,  and  near  a  skirting  of  fine  quebrachos^  one  mile  below 
Paso  de  Coria,  in  latitude  29^3' 42'' south,  longitude  62°  34' 30'' 
west.  I  observed  during  the  day  no  obstnictions  to  navigation. 
There  was  scarcely  any  current;  the  waters  were  clear;  and  ajs 
the  river  coursed  through  its  green  banks,  so  uniform  was  its 
width  that  it  looked  like  a  grand  canal.  Could  we  have  remaui- 
ed  one  month  longer  at  Monte  Ag^iara,  I  believe  we  might  have 
ascended  to  SancUa  Paso  in  the  Yerba.  The  plain  abounds  in  a 
plantj  the  "caqueja;""'^  and  in  otlier  parts  of  the  province  there 
grows  a  small  tree,  the  "  melancillo/*  which  is  highly  valued  for 
the  medicinal  properties  of  its  root  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

October  BtL  Bivouacked  at  Monte  Tigre,  latitude  29^  22'  32" 
south,  longitude  62^  22'  west,  near  a  grove  of  nandubay,  the  first 
I  had  seen  upon  this  river;  it  is  of  the  mimosa  family,  and  not 
unlike  the  algorroba  in  foliage,  but  the  trunk  is  larger  and  straight^ 
er,  and  the  bark  is  very  rough. 

We  parsed  at  every  mile  or  two  marks  of  abandoned  estancias. 
At  Viuda,  formerly  a  rich  cattle  farm,  we  met  a  detachment  of 
twenty  soldiers  from  a  military  post  of  the  Dulce.  The  governor 
had  ordered  them  to  join  him  here,  for  he  was  now  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians  who  had  made  the  last  foray  into  Santiago.  Among 
the  soldiers  was  one  w^ho  acted  as  guide  or  vaqueano.  He  knew 
every  bend  and  ford  of  the  Salado,  having  recently  escaped  from 
the  Chaco  after  a  captivity  of  many  yexirs  among  the  Indians,  who 
carried  him  off  when  he  was  quite  a  child. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  was  from  the  south,  very  fresh,  and 
the  rain  continuous,  pouring  in  such  torrents  that  ponchos,  horse- 
blankets,  etc.,  formed  into  a  tent,  under  which  the  general,  Mr. 
Murdaugh,  and  Cornelius  crept  with  us,  made  but  a  poor  pro- 
tection. Musquitoes,  close  stowage,  and  a  leaky  roof  were  no 
provocatives  to  sleep ;  but  in  such  sheets  did  the  water  continue 
to  6dl,  that  we  kept  in  our  quarters  until  10  oVlock  A*M,  of  the 
next  morning. 

On  the  9th  we  made  but  fifteen  mUes,  passing  numbers  of  aban- 
doned estancias.  The  whole  country  was  entirely  destitute  of 
wood ;  not  a  bush  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  alfalfa  was  rich  and 

*  A  tea  nuidQ  at  its  leftres  is,  the  governor  tells  me,  an  itifallible  remed?  far  ve- 
nereal diseases. 
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{resh ;  as  in  a  sea  we  waded  thiougli  it.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  had  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual. 
As  we  advanced  southeast  the  river  was  full  and  the  lands  im- 
mediately adjacent  almost  impassable.  The  beginning  of  the 
night  was  clear.  We  had  no  supper,  not  even  a  matd ;  for  there 
could  not  be  foxmd  fuel  enough  to  boil  a  little  water.  Not  so, 
however,  with  our  horses ;  it  was  pleasant  to  see  them  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  alfidfiu  Myriads  of  musquitoes  and  rain — such  floods 
as  pour  down  in  these  countries  during  the  season — drive  away 
sleep ;  but  on  a  clear  night  these  pampa  apartments,  with  their 
starry  firescoes^  are  not  bad.  A  man  could  scarcely  desire  a  soft- 
er bed  than  the  fragrant  clover..  Our  rest  was  short.  At  J.  A.M. 
on  the  10th  we  were  in  the  saddle.  Again  the  rain  poured  in 
torrents,  and,  although  it  was  the  second  spring  month,  I  shiver- 
ed; for  my  India-rubber  poncho  was  a  good  protection  fix)m  rain, 
but  a  very  poor  one  from  cold. 

The  object  ()f  this  early  move  was  to  surprise  a  toldo  near  La- 
guna  Abipones.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  we 
reached  the  borders  of  a  pantano.  As  it  was  very  dark  and  rain- 
ing hard,  the  guides  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  for- daylight  be- 
fore attempting  to  cross ;  so  we  remained,  even  in  the  darkness  a 
black  shadow  on  the  borders  of  the  morass.  With  the  first  streak 
of  day  we  were  floundering  through  mud  and  water,  one  taking 
his  own  way,  another  closely  following  the  guide.  On  we  went, 
plunging,  whooping,  yelling,  laughing  at  our  own  or  others'  mis- 
fortunes; for  some  were  fixtures,  imbedded  like  fossils,  or  so 
firmly  planted  that  they  looked  as  if  destined  to  remain,  like  the 
estancia  posts,  monuments  of  the  life  that  had  passed  away ;  oth- 
ers turned  somersets  over  their  horses'  heads,  regaining  their  feet 
only  to  sink  knee-deep  in  the  soft  ipud.  AAer  toiling  for  two 
hours  through  the  swamp,  we  touched  terra  firma,  and  reached 
our  halting^laee,  Islita  Chafiar,*  at  7  A.M.  on  the  11th,  having 
been  in  the  saddle  six  hours.  Here  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
refresh  both  horses  and  men,  preparatory  to  another  Indian  chase. 
Fearing  that  the  savages  would  discover  our  approach  the  cook- 
ing fires  were  kindled  behind  a  grove  of  chafiar  and  kept  very 
low. 

A&ev  a  rest  of  a  few  hoiirs  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
following  as  closely  as  we  could  the  windings  of  the  river.  Islas 
of  wood,  generally  chafiar^  aJone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  pam- 

*  Groves  of  wood  which,  on  the  naked  pampa,  hare  the  appearance  of  islands. 
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pa ;  the  alfal&  was  every  where  exuberant  in  its  growth.  Al- 
though the  governor  anticipated  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  before 
leaving  Islita  de  Chafiar  he  nailed  his  card  against  a  tree,  invit- 
ing Si  parlamento  (talk) — ^a  mode  of  invitatioij  well  understood  by 
the  savages. 

After  advancing  six  miles  the  scouts  returned  and  reported 
stray  cattle  and  horses.  We  were  undoubtedly  on  the  trail. 
"  They  passed  day  before  yesterday  toward  the  Paso  de  Tostado," 
said  the  vaqueanos.  .The  men  judged  fix)m  tracks  of  the  animals, 
and  spoke  without  hesitation.  The  general  based  his  movements 
as  confidently  on  their  report  as  if  they  had  come  fix>m  the  midst 
of  the  savages. 

We  had  made  about  eight  miles  when,  passing  a  fire,  it  was 
presumed  that  the  Indians  were  in  our  neighborhood;  and  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  advance  at  a  fiill  gallop  to  Palo  Negro, 
a  belting  of  that  wood.  Here  we  came  in  sight  of  a  number  of 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  Chaco  side  of  the  Salado.  The  men  dash- 
ed down  to  the  river,  stripped  off  their  clothing,  again  mounted, 
lance  in  hand,  swam  across,  encircled  the  animals,  and,  driving 
them  ahead,  regained  the  opposite  bank  at  the  moment  that  a 
party  of  about  forty  Indians,  with  a  war-whoop,  issued  from  be- 
hind a  grove  of  chafiar,  and  made  for  the  Paso  Mistol.  The  grove 
of  chafiar  in  which  their  toldo  was  pitched  had  concealed  from 
them  our  approach.  Extending  for  some  distance  on  the  Chaco 
bank  was  a  thin  growth  of  bushes,  and  beyond,  parallel  with  it, 
a  slight  elevation.  On  nearing  the  Paso  the  Indians  threw  them- 
selves down  behind  the  bushes,  which,  with  the  long  grass,  pro- 
tected them  from  the  unskillful  firing  of  the  soldiers,  although  the 
distance  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards.  Volley  after  volley  was 
fired  into  their  midst,  and  after  each,  one,  two,  or  three  of  them 
would  rise,  and  with  lightning  speed  escape  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets,  seemingly  unharmed.  Aft;er  blazing  away  for  some  time 
the  general  directed  the  interpreter  to  ask  them  if  they  would 
surrender.  "Never!  San  Antonio  for  ever!"  was  the  cacique's 
repl}^  The  firing  was  kept  up,  and  the  Indians,  apparently  un- 
touched, continued  to  disappear  over  the  hill.  I  began  to  think 
that  the  whole  party  had  escaped,  when  one  rose  up,  whose  appear- 
ance was  hailed  by  a  shout  and  a  volley ;  he  fell  flat  upon  his 
face,  as  if  struck,  but  in  another  instant  was  upon  his  feet.  There 
was  a  second  round,  and  again  he  fell,  only  to  rise  again  untouch- 
ed.    Up  to  this  moment  I  remained  quietly  on  my  horse,  rather 
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an  amused  spectator  of  the  firing,  for  the  gaucho  soldier  is  more 
skillftd  with  the  lasso  than  with  the  gun,  and  the  Indians  believe 
that  their  musket-balls  may  be  dodged.  The  general  now  turned 
to  me,  and  said  hurriedly, 

"Commandantel  that  is  a  Cordovase,  and  a  noted  reprobate, 
a  villain,  a  traitor!" 

I  raised  my  carbine,  and,  as  the  man  gained  the  top  of  the 
grassy  lullock  behind  which  he  would  have  escaped  in  another 
minute,  fired,  not  to  kill,  but  to  stop  his  headway.  In  an  instant 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  the  same  moment,  throwing  up  his 
arms,  implored  mercy,  exclaiming  "sof  caiUivo"  ("I  am  a  cap- 
tive")— ^meaning  that  he  had  been'  carried  off  by  the  Indians. 

The  soldiers  were  now  ordered  to  the  Chaco,  and  the  next  min- 
ute the  river  was  covered  with  half-naked  gauchos  swimming 
over.  After  all  this  expenditure  of  ammunition,  but  two  dead  In- 
dians were  found,  and  the  white  man,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  who  at  the  approach  of  the  soldiers 
exclaimed,  "Spare  mel  I  am  a  captive."  This  announcement 
was  received  by  the  men  with  a  loud  and  derisive  laugh.  He 
was  known  as  a  native  of  Cordova ;  and  when  dyed  with  crime 
had  escaped  justice  by  joining  the  Indians,  for  whom  he  had  acted 
as  guide  in  several  recent  forays.  Parties  sent  out  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  Chaco  side  found  the  toldo,  which,  from  its  size, 
indicated  a  greater  number  of  Indians  than  we  had  supposed,  and 
the  articles  left  behind  showed  that  they  had  been  surprised. 
This  explained  the  game  of  the  savages  at  the  Paso  Mistol,  who 
engaged  the  attention  of  their  pursuers  to  insure  the  escape  of 
the  women  and  children. 

The  alfal&  of  this  section  of  the  country  was  extraordinarily 
rich,  and  the  Indians  had  probably  anticipated  remaining  here  a 
long  time  with  their  herds,  little  dreaming  of  the  least  disturbance 
after  having  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  enjoyed  the  un- 
interrupted range  of  the  pampa  across  the  Salado.  A  number  of 
earthen  utensils  were  found,  and  some  few  articles  recognized  as 
the  spoils  of  their  recent  expedition ;  for  as  the  guides  asserted, 
they  were  the  marauders  who  watched  the  movements  of  our 
party  at  Bajada  Sause,  and  had  advanced  two  days  ahead  of  us. 
Among  other  articles  found  in  their  tents  were  a  manta  and  a 
head-dress  of  the  cacique.  The  latter  was  a  sort  of  helmet,  sur- 
rounded by  ostrich  feathers ;  the  manta  was  made  of  a  soft  flexi- 
ble hide,  and  covered  with  feathers. 
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The  day's  work  closed  with  the  capture  of  about  one  hundred 
horses  and  thirty  milch  cows,  attended,  however,  with  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  in  single  combat  with  a  powerful  Indian.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  that  poor  dying  man's  face, 
as  vrtth  glazed  eye  and  drooping  head  he  was  brought  on  horse- 
back to  the  Paso,  seated  behind  a  comrade.  Young,  of  fine  mus- 
cular development,  and  full  of  fire,  he  had  been  among  the  first 
to  reach  the  Chaco.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  spirit  had  fled,  and 
the  soldier  was  buried  beneath  a  quebracho.  The  two  bodies 
of  the  Indians  were  put  into  a  hide  "balsa,"*  as  if  they  had  been 
slaughtered  buUocks,  and  then  thrown  out  on  the  opposite  pam- 
pa,  for  on  the  part  of  the  gaucho  there  is  toward  the  Indian  a 
deeply-seated  hatred.  The  wounded  Cordovase  was  carried  over 
with  very  little  more  ceremony.  The  creature  appealed  to  me  in 
the  most  beseeching  terms  to  extract  the  baU  from  his  thigh; 
finding  that  impossible,  he,  with  the  same  voice  and  manner,  im- 
plored me  to  give  him  a  cigar.  At  sight  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Indians  he  broke  out  into  wild  and  fearful  curses.  "  They  had 
brought  him,"  he  said,  "  to  this  state,"  by  forcing  him  to  act  as 
their  guide.  He  was  an  admirable  actor,  but  did  not  at  all  im- 
pose upon  the  general,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  "  vaqueano  volun- 
tarioJ^  The  youthfiil  captives  of  the  savages  are  sometimes  forced 
into  their  service  as  guides,  but  our  prisoner,  being  well  known, 
was  delivered  up  for  punishment  to  the  Gbvemor  of  Cordova. 

We  encamped  for  the  night  under  a  skirting  of  wood  near  Paso 
Mistol,  which  is  in  latitude  29°  16'  03''  south,  longitude  61°  15' 
west.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  but  I  slept  through  the  whole  of 
it  under  cover  of  my  India-rubber  poncho,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  was  astir  at  an  early  hour,  and  ready  for  another  day's 
ride. 

12^.  A  short  distance  below  the  Paso  the  Salado  makes  a  re- 
markable circuit:  from  east  it  winds  to  southwest,  north  to  north- 
cai=!t,  making  within  four  points  every  course  of  the  compass ;  its 
general  direction  is  southeast.  Afl;er  progressing  eight  miles,  we 
halted  for  breakfast  at  Monte  del  Muerte,  so  called  because  a  short 
time  before  our  visit  a  female  captive  had  been  put  to  death  for 
attempting  tp  escape.  The  frame-work  of  an  abandoned  toldo 
here  was  tied  together  by  the  long  hair  of  a  white  woman.     At 

*  A  Salado  balsa  is  a  hide  canfrht  up  at  the  four  corners  by  a  rope  of  the  same 
material,  or  a  i)ole,  and  guided  across  the  river  by  madadores  (swimmers). 
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simset  we  halted  near  the  Monte  Cueva  de  Lobo.*  It  was  evident 
that  we  were  to  pass  another  rainy  night ;  but,  making  a  joint  pro- 
tection of  ponchos,  we  covered  a  snug  tent,  under  which  we  slept 
soundly. 

This  was  the  lowest  point  that  we  reached  on  the  Salado;  a 
great  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  was  anxious  to  join  my  work 
with  that  completed  to  Monte  Aguara,  I  have  alluded  to  one  of 
our  guides  as  having  lived  for  many  years  among  the  Indians, 
The  governor  expressed  perfect  confidence  in  the  veracity  and 
intelligence  of  this  man,  who,  during  his  captivity,  had  passed  re- 
peatedly along  the  banks  of  the  Stdado  from  Sandia  Paso  to  Monte 
Aguara,  and  had  crossed  and  recrossed  at  various  parts  of  it.  I 
accepted  his  declaration  that  the  characteristics  of  the  river  to  the 
latter  point  were  similar  to  those  noted  in  the  last  two  days ;  but 
to  assure  myself  doubly,  I  questioned  him  as  to  its  appearance  at 
and  a  little  below  Monte  Aguara.  His  answers  corresponded  per- 
fectly with  my  notes.  From  Sandia  Paso  to  Monte  Cueva  de 
Lobo,  134  miles,  I  had  kept  along  the  right  bank^  and  followed 
nearly  every  bend  of  the  river  south,  I  forded  it  repeatedly, 
halted  near  it  each  nighty  and  in  returning  crossed  at  Paso  Mistol, 
and  followed  the  lei\  or  Chaco  bank  in  the  same  manner;  had 
there  been  any  obstat^le  to  a  continuous  navigation,  it  could  not 
have  escaped  me.  The  formation  of  the  country  through  which 
it  courses  forbids  the  idea  of  reefs  or  MLs-f 

But  I  have  not  explained  why  it  was  impossible  to  proceed- 
The  rains  had  not  only  set  in  very  early,  for  they  begin  generally 
in  November,  but,  eastward,  were  unusually  heavy.  The  govern- 
or, anxious  as  myself  to  unite  the  two  explorations,  sent  an  officer 
with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  guided  by  the  man  before  mention- 
ed, to  note  the  condition  of  the  country.  After  an  absence  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  returned  and  reported  the  river  full  al- 
most to  the  level  of  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  paiitanos  impassa- 
ble. With  great  difficulty  they  had  extricated  two  of  their  horses. 
To  have  followed  a  circuitous  route  would  have  defeated  the  ob- 
jects in  view ;  added  to  this,  the  governor's  provisions  were  low, 
and  the  men  on  half  rations.  The  heavy  rains  east  had  complete- 
ly neutralized  the  current  of  the  Salado  at  this  section  of  it ;  but 


*  So  called  from  a  Ftnatl  animal^  the  Mo  (seal),  which  abounds  in  this  place. 

t  While  enj^aged  m  wdting  these  lines  I  received  the  letter  thut  is  f^htn  in  an- 
other chapter  from  GovL»rnor  Taboado,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saladu  bt  as  1 
declAred,  navigable  tbrttughout  its  ootirao. 
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I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  statement  of  a  scout,  who,  before 
we  set  out  on  this  exploration,  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  and  who  stated  that  not  &Lr  from  Sandia 
Paso  "  the  current  was  running  up."  I  presumed  that  the  man 
had  been  perplexed  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  river,  and  had  mis- 
taken doivn  for  up,  but  I  afterward  discovered  that  the  assertion 
had  some  truth  in  it.  The  rains  east  were  so  heavy  that  the  sup- 
ply of  water  from  that  direction  was  far  greater  than  from  its  up- 
per sources  in  the  western  Cordilleras  of  Salta,  and  for  a  time — so 
little  declivity  has  the  bed  of  the  Salado — ^that  the  movement 
seemed  to  be  not  from  the  west,  but  the  east  The  estimated  di- 
rect course  from  Bracho  to  Monte  Cueva  de  Lobo  was  168  miles, 
and  by  the  windings  of  the  stream  double  that  distance. 

By  observation  the  following  are  the  distances  in  a  right  line 
between  the  points  made  by  us :  From  Estancia  Taboado  to  Ma- 
tara,  61  miles;  from  Matara'to  Bracho,  88;  Bracho  to  Narvicha, 
17 ;  Narvicha  to  Mistol,  69 ;  Mistol  to  Monte  Aguara,  81 ;  Monte 
Aguara  to  Santa  F4,  88. 

The  relative  distances  in  a  right  line  and  by  the  course  of  the 
river  may  be  thus  estimated :  From  Estancia  Taboado  to  Matara, 
in  a  right  line,  51  miles ;  by  the  river,  110.  This  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  very  good  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  others, 
with  the  exception  of  that  between  Monte  Aguara  and  Santa  F^ 
which  by  the  river  is  within  a  fraction  of  being  four  times  greater. 

On  the  14th  of  October— one  month  from  the  time  we  had 
launched  our  boat  upon  the  Salado  at  Estancia  Taboado — we  be- 
gan to  retrace  our  steps  from  Monte  Cueva  de  Lobo. 
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CHAPTER  XXni. 

Crossing  at  Paso  MistoL— A  Cordon  of  Posts.— Paso  la  Torre.— A  Wild-goat 
Cha^. — ^Navigation  of  the  Salado. — Sefiora  Mendez. — Sleep  in  the  Open  Air. — 
Reservoirs  of  Water. — Drought — Arrival  at  Santiago. — A  Ball. — Toasts. — 
Fine  Dancing. — River  Dalce. — Road  to  Tucuman. — Approach  the  Andes. — 
Woodland. — Rio  Tala. — Mountains. — Scenery. — Arrival  at  Tucuman. — ^Hotels 
in  La  Plata. — Dr.  Priestly. — Sugar-Plantation. — Molasses,  Sugar,  and  Rum  Es- 
tablishment.— Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane. — A  Dinner  at  Sefior  Zavalier's. — 
Seftora  and  her  Daughters. — ^A  Ride  into  the  Country. — Scenery. — Dinner  and 
Ball  at  the  Qovcrnor's. — ^Beauty  of  Spanish- American  Women. — ^Province  of 
Tucuman. — The  Capital — ^Progress. — Statistics. — Cultivation. — Start  for  Salta. 
— ^Valleys. — Productive  Capacity  of  the  Soil.— Wheat. — Mountain  Road. — Posta 
Romero.— The  foiled  Post-master. — ^Alimafia. — Qrassy  Basin. — Destitute  Post- 
master.— Valley  Chiguana — Upper  Waters  of  the  Salado. — Products  of  Valley 
Chiguano. — River  Rosario. — ^Ford  the  Arrias. — ^Arrive  at  Salta. 

October  Ibth,  At  Paso  Mistol  a  hide  taken  from  the  frame-work 
of  a  toldo  was  in  a  few  minutes  converted  into  a  balsa,  in  which 
we  crossed  the  Salado,  having  determined  to  follow  the  Chaco  side 
some  distance  in  order  to  avoid  patanos  and  observe  the  north- 
ern vueltas  of  the  river  in  returning  to  Santiago. 

The  men  swam  over  with  the  horses.  We  found  a  few  half- 
starved  howling  dogs  still  hanging  around  the  deserted  toldo,  and 
the  skeletons  of  the  two  Indians  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fight 
with  the  governor's  soldiers  bleaching  tipon  the  plain.  The  ca- 
ranchas  had  stripped  them  of  every  particle  of  flesh.  Six  miles 
from  the  Paso  we  reached  the  little  Wee  Tostado,  which,  from  be- 
ing one  of  the  never-failing  sources  of  fi^sh  water  in  the  coxmtry, 
is  invariably  passed  by  the  Indians  during  their  incursions  into 
the  provinces.  This  is  the  point  for  a  strong  military  post  After 
I  had  completed  the  exploration  of  the  Salado  I  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, Don  Juan  Maria  Gutierrez,  expressing  my  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  cordon  of  posts  to  extend  from  the  Parana,  nine 
miles  below  Goya,  to  this  lake,  which  would,  I  think,  effectually 
confine  the  Indians  to  the  Chaco  north  of  that  line,  and  reclaim 
from  their  devastations  the  finest  districts  of  three  states.  Such 
an  establishment  wpuld  render  entirely  unnecessary  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  now  existing,  and  would  therefore  entail  no  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure  upon  the  government.     Sefior  Gutier- 
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rez  wrote  in  reply,  thanking  me  in  the  name  of  the  President  for 
my  suggestions,  which  he  thought  would  be  adopted,  as  they  ac- 
corded with  his  Excellency's  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject. 

From  the  lake — our  road  being  one  usually  taken  by  the  In- 
dians— ^was  a  well-beaten  track  iirough  a  plain  clothed  with  the 
finest  grasses,  and,  both  inland  and  skirting  the  Salado,  wooded 
with  algorroba  and  quebracho.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  human 
occupation  or  a  soimd  to  indicate  an  approach  to  the  scenes  of 
man's  industry.  The  rainy  season  had  fairly  set  in,  and  for  sev- 
eral nights  we  slept  upon  the  ground  with  only  the  protection  of 
India-rubber  ponchos.  The  incessant  drenching  to  which  I  was 
exposed  disturbed  me,  however,  less  than  the  myriads  of  musqui- 
toes  that  swarm  the  river  courses  of  the  pampas  at  that  season. 

On  the  16th  we  still  followed  the*  grassy  campo,  here  about 
seven  miles  wide,  and  bounded  west  by  the  great  forest  to  which 
I  have  alluded ;  while  to  the  left  flowed  the  Salado,  its  course 
marked  by  a  wooded  belting.  Toward  evening  we  reached  that 
part  of  the  plain  to  which  the  soldiers  pursued  the  Indians  on  the 
25th  of  the  past  month,  when  they  so  suddenly  fiisappeared  in  the 
depths  of  the  wood. 

Before  crossing  the  river  at  Paso  la  Torre  we  chased  a  "  cor- 
zuela,"  the  wild  goat  of  the  country,  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  small  deer»  that,  at  a  short  distance,  it  might  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  one.  Notwithstanding  the  jaded  condition  of  our  horses 
we  kept  up  with  the  gauchos,  who,  the  moment  they  espied  the 
little  animal,  dashed  after  it  at  full  speed.  But,  fleet  as  the  deer, 
it  sped  over  the  plain,  gaining  the  river  and  swimming  to  the  op- 
posite bank  before  the  horsemen  were  once  near  enough  to  throw 
the  bolas  or  lasso. 

On  the  17th,  with  fresh  horses  and  two  guides  furnished  by  the 
governor,  we  started  at  an  early  hour  in  a  heavy  rain,  and  reached 
Braeho  the  middle  of  the  same  day. 

I  here  ended  my  examination  of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Salado, 
and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  steamer  properly  construct- 
ed for  this  river  navigation  could  ascend,  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  from  Santa  F6  to  Navicha.  The  only  obstructions — grass, 
or  fallen  trees — could  be  readily  removed,  without  great  loss  of 
time,  by  a  boat's  crew.  But  thero^is  no  reason  why  Navicha 
should  be  the  head  of  navigation.  By  removing  tortora  and  bar- 
ricados,  Matara  would  be  quite  as  accessible  and  a  much  more 
central  point,  being  but  forty-one  miles  from  the  town  of  Santia- 
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go,  in  a  riglit  line,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  from  Tucuman, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  from  Sandia  Paso  by  the  river, 
makuig  the  entire  distance  from  Santa  Y&  to  Matara  five  hund- 
red and  eighty-seven  nautical  miles.  By  aBcendiiig  the  Salado 
even  to  Navicba,  the  time  now  consumed  in  the  land  route  from 
SanUi  Fe  to  Tucuman  would  be  diminished  at  least  three  fourths^ 
and  the  expense  of  transportation — deducting  a  large  profit — one 
half. 

After  obtaining  observations  of  verification  we  left  Braeho^  and 
on  the  same  evening  arrived  at  the  ranch  of  Dun  Pemdu  Mendez. 
We  found  a  humble  little  thatched  house  of  one  room,  with  a 
shed  in  front ;  for  here,  as  in  other  districts  of  Santiago,  the  in- 
habitants during  the  dry  season  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  trouble 
themselves  little  about  in-door  arrangements.  Sefiora  Mendez 
.gave  us  an  excellent  supper  of  hominy  and  lamb^  and  the  Don 
ottered  me  the  use  of  his  hide  cot.  We  passed,  in  our  ride  from 
Bracho,  some  fine  fields  of  wheat  and  corn,  but  many  of  the 
ranchos  were  deserted,  their  owners  being  still  at  Matara  or  con- 
cealed in  the  wood,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  last  attack  of 
the  Indians.    It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  a  country  thus 
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desolated,  and  after  witnessing  the  courage  with  which  the  San- 
tiaganians  pursued  the  Indians  and  received  a  charge  from  them 
on  the  plain,  I  may  repeat  what  Dobrizhoflfer  noted  a  hundred 
years  ago :  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Santiago  are  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  the  greatness  of  their  valor  and  the  scantiness 
of  their  means  in  war  against  the  savages." 

After  some  little  detention  at  Matara,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  horses,  we  continued  our  journey,  and  at  two  o'clock 
arrived  at  5ie  ranch  of  an  old  man,  who,  though  disturbed  in  his 
first  nap,  proved  good-natured  and  hospitable  to  the  extent  of  his 
means.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment  one  of  the  postillions,  a  good 
fellow  and  a  shreWd  provident  caterer,  produced  from  his  trav- 
eling stores  half  of  a  kid,  upon  which  we  made  a  sumptuous 
feast.  The  master  of  the  ranch  offered  me  his  cot,  but  I  preferred 
the  grass.  The  rain  beating  in  my  &ce  awakened  me  at  4  A.M., 
and  with  the  dawn  we  were  in  the  saddle,  Cornelius  having  first 
performed  the  important  ftmction  of  ministering  to  us  the  mat^. 

October  18^.  We  had  now  entered  a  region  neither  artificially 
irrigated  nor  as  yet  refreshed  by  the  commencement  of  the  peri- 
odical rains.  The  grass  was  brown  and  the  vegetation  generally 
so  blighted  that  the  country  would  have  presented  a  desolate  ap- 
pearance but  for  the  fine  woodlands  that  intersected  it  The 
quebracho-trees  were  the  loftiest  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. In  this  district  I  saw  for  the  first  time  enormous  reservoirs 
for  the  collection  of  rain-water.  They  are  mere  excavations  pro- 
tected by  embankments  of  earth ;  one  of  a  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter, by  a  depth  of  twelve,  affords  an  unfailing  supply  to  a  large 
number  of  cattle.  At  the  estancia  of  Don  Francisco  Santiago, 
who  was  largely  engaged  in  rearing  mules,  was  one  of  still  great- 
er dimensions.  We  dined  with  this  gentleman,  whose  household 
was  most  comfortably  arranged,  and  presided  over  by  a  wife  and 
two  pretty  daughters. 

Through  some  mismanagement  the  governor's  orders  to  furnish 
us  with  fresh  horses  had  not  been  received,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  make  the  last  fifty-one  miles  of  this  journey  upon  the  same 
animals  which,  unaware  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  others,  we 
had  ridden  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  twenty  miles  at  half  speed. 
They  held  out,  however,  and  on  reaching  Santiago  at  9  P.M.  wo 
rode  directly  to  the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived,  but  we  were  most  kindly  received  by  his  brother  Don 
Gaspar. 
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No  representation  of  a  want  of  time  or  dress  appropriated  to 
such  an  occasion  would  be  received  by  the  Santiaganians  as  an 
excuse  for  declining  the  honor  of  a  pubhc  ball.  On  the  24th  I 
met  at  the  government-house  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Santi- 
ago, and  most  lovely  were  some  of  the  women.  The  music,  re- 
frediments,  indeed  all  the  arrangements  of  this  ball  were  admira- 
ble; and  when  daylight  peered  through  the  latticed  blinds  the 
gay  assembly  had  by  no  means  diminished.  Waltzes,  polkas,  and 
mazurkas  were  all  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  but  I 
was  charmed  with  ihefedrcU,  the  garto,  and  other  Spanish  dances, 
in  which  the  grace  of  the  women  was  inimitable.  At  the  supper- 
table  Don  Francisco  Archibal,  in  referring  to  the  occasion  of  the 
ball,  alluded  also  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  obligation  our  government  had  conferred  upon 
their  country  by  the  happy  results  of  the  expedition  sent  to  ex- 
amine into  its  river  sjrstem. 

On  the  27th  I  started  for  Tucuman,  accompanied  for  a  short 
distance  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Santiago.  Our 
road  for  six  leagues  lay  along  the  south  side  of  the  Dulce,  which 
throughout  that  distance  is  very  unvarying  in  width  and  other 
characteristics.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  sand-flats,  which  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  the 
channel ;  current  two  miles ;  banks  low.  During  the  rise,  which 
is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  the  bordering  lands  for  some  distance 
on  both  sides  are  often  inundated.  Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  its  bed  and  the  number  of  streams  that  disembogue  in  this  riv- 
er, its  volume  of  water  must  exceed  that  of  the  Salado,  and  yet  it 
is  represented  as  losing  itself  in  the  Lake  Porongas.  The  adjacent 
country  is  well  wooded  with  algorroba,  vinal,  and  quebracho ;  the 
open  lands  are  populous  and  cultivated ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  dark 
alluvium,  covering  a  friable  limestone. 

Leaving  the  river,  we  passed  through  a  sandy  district  aboimd- 
ing  in  Salinas — shallow,  being  lakes  which  are,  during  the  season 
of  drought,  converted  by  solar  evaporation  into  fields  of  a  fine 
quaUty  of  snow-white  salt.  At  9  P.M.  we  reached  Qramilla,  hav- 
ing made  twenty-two  leagues.  It  was  a  clear  bright  night,  and, 
as  usual,  we  slept  in  the  open  air,  with  poncho  and  saddle  for  bed 
and  bedding.  But  our  rest  was  disturbed  by  a  party  of  musi- 
cians at  the  posta,  who,  with  an  untuned  harp,  a  rustic  guitar,  and 
singing,  made  more  noise  than  harmony. 

October  28th,  After  ma.t6  and  milk  fresh  fix>m  the  cow  we  were 
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again  in  the  saddle  at  6  A.M.,  and  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
made  Bargual,  a  settlement  of  a  few  houses  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Santiago  and  Tucuman.  From  Gramilla  to  Bargual  there 
was  some  wheat  growing,  of  apparently  excellent  quality,  which 
yielded,  I  was  told,  fifteen  budiels  to  the  acre.  Where  not  in- 
closed for  culture,  the  fece  of  the  country  was  verdant  witii  fine 
pastures,  which  were  overspread  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep — a  change  not  due  to  artificial  irrigation,  but  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains. 

From  Bargual  we  approached  in  a  westerly  course  the  mount- 
ains. They  are  a  continuation  of  the  range  known  as  the  Sierras 
of  Cordova,  at  the  base  of  which,  upon  a  broad,  well-watered,  and 
fruitful  plain,  is  the  capital  of  Tucuman.  In  the  distance  rose  the 
mountains  of  Catamarca,  presenting  at  first  the  appearance  of  a 
heap  of  clouds ;  and  again,  as  we  advanced,  of  an  island  at  sea, 
the  base  of  which  is  yet  hid  below  the  horizon. 

Before  crossing  the  Dulce,  or  Tala,  which  courses  a  mile  and  a 
half  east  of  the  city  of  Tucuman,  we  passed  through  a  fine  tract 
of  woodland.  The  air  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  acacias 
through  a  natural  avenue  of  which  the  road  lay.  But  rising 
above  all  minor  growth  of  mimosse  was  the  cevil — ^as  embellishing 
tx>  its  native  forests  as  useful  in  the  industrial  establishments  of 
the  country.  Its  smooth,  tall,  limbless  trunk  has  an  umbrella- 
shaped  crowning,  every  bough  and  twig  of  which  is  completely 
hidden  by  a  mass  of  deep  green  fringed  foliage,  and  at  the  season 
of  bloom  by  clusters  of  delicate  white  flowers.  In  this  forest  ride 
we  had  the  enlivenment  of  nature's  gay-plumaged  vocalists,  and, 
as  in  many  parts  of  La  Plata,  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  were 
inwrapped  and  festooned  with  beautiful  climbing  plants.  The 
dews  are  very  copious,  and  their  refreshing  mfluence,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  admirable  system  of  natural  and  artificial  irrigation  by 
a  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Dulce,  or  Tala,  was  very  ap- 
parent in  the  increased  exuberance  and  activity  of  vegetation. 

Weary  of  the  monotony  of  grassy  levels,  imposingly  grand,  re- 
freshing to  all  the  senses  was  the  panorama  of  mountains  that 
opened  before  us  as  we  emerged  from  the  forest  These  were  not 
the  insulated  masses  or  the  hillocks  of  the  pampas,  but  parts  of  a 
great  system — a  section  of  the  Andean  ranges.  Now  clearly  de- 
fined, the  Sierras  of  Catamarca,  their  highest  simmiits  white  with 
perpetual  snows,  bounded  the  horizon  west,  and  from  them  ex- 
tended east,  diminishing  in  height  with  the  regularity  of  successive 
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Steps,  a  series  of  sierras  and  serranias.  Norths  and  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  city,  opened  a  broad  ioogitudinal  valley,  in- 
closed  west  by  the  principal  range,  and  cast  by  a  detached  ele- 
vation. The  serranias,  witli  their  bare  but  verdaut  summits  and 
sloj)es  clothed  with  majestic  forests,  had  all  the  stately  proportion 
of  momitains ;  and  between  them  were  grassy  ridges  several  hund- 
red feet  in  height,  sloping  gently  to  lat-eral  valleys,  watered  by 
many  small  rivers  which  find  an  outlet  in  the  Tala  at  distances 
varjnng  from  one  to  twelve  leagues.  These  tributaries,  named  in 
succession  from  Tucimian  south,  are  the  Lules,  Colorado,  Farraa- 
illa,  Aranilla,  Mondolo,  Montaro,  Pueblo,  Viego  Seco,  Conven- 
tilla,  Ramado,  Medcinas,  Chico,  Marapa,  and  Sefior  Francisco.  It 
is  at  the  conflnencc  of  this  last  named  stream  mth  the  Dulce  that 
this  river  assumes  the  name  of  Hondo,  which  it  retains  until  it 
enters  the  province  of  Santiago, 

Fatigued  by  a  long  day's  ride  nnder  an  almost  vertical  sun,  we 
entxired  the  city  of  Tiicuman,  rode  directly  to  the  plaza,  and  in- 
quired for  the  /hnda  (tavc^ni).  After  some  hesitation  we  were  di- 
rected to  a  gloomy-looking  building,  distingnished  by  the  sign  of 
a  chicken-cock ;  but  our  disappointment  may  be  imagined  when 
we  were  told  that  no  quarters  were  to  be  had.  There  are  few 
hotels  in  these  pro\'inces,  and  it  is  the  custom  for  travelers  to  be 
passed  fimm  one  town  to  another  by  friends  and  acquaintances 
through  letters  of  introduction,  I  had  been  furnished  with  many 
such  passports  from  Santiaganians,  and  though  enjoined  to  present 
them,  I  was  unwilling  to  impose  a  party  of  three  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  private  family  without  first  trying  to  procure  rooms. 

Having  heard  that  there  was  an  English  physician  residing  in 
Tucuman,  to  his  house  I  next  turned  from  the  sign  of  the  chicken- 
cock.  We  found  the  residence  of  Dr.  Priestly,  and  of  a  person 
who  opened  the  door  I  inquired  for  ^^elSmor  Afe^llcoy  Softer 
and  more  grateful  than  the  Pma  addante  of  the  Spanish  was  the 
cheerful  ^'  Walk  in,  Sir"  of  an  honest- faced  Englishman.  To  make 
any  port  in  a  storm  was  with  me,  in  my  wanderings,  an  establish- 
ed rule;  but  here  we  *'came  to"  in  a  snug  harbor — the  home  of 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman  as  can  be  found  among 
the  lady  sovereign's  subjects.  Most  noble,  and  beautiful ,  and  im- 
pressive was  our  mother  tongue  in  those  remote  regions,  from  the 
lips  of  a  perfect  stranger,  who  in\nted  us  with  such  unhesitating 
cordiality  to  *^  share  the  discomforts  of  my  temporary  bacbelor 
establishment'* 
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A  few  months  before  our  arrival,  Dr.  Priestly,  in  crossing  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  had  stopped  at 
Tucuman,  where  he  was  induced  to  establish  himself  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  is  a  man  of  finished  education  and  fine 
manners,  and  so  popidar  was  he  personally,  and  so  esteemed  as  a 
surgeon,  that  the  calls  upon  him  for  professional  service  day  and 
night  would  have  given  full  occupation  to  two  more  physicians* 
He  was  well  and  punctually  paid ;  and  although  he  considered 
himself  but  a  temporary  resident,  the  really  pleiisant  society  of 
the  mountain  city  and  its  fine  climate  will  probably  enchain  the 
doctor  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  had  scarcely  shaken  off  a  Httle  of  the  dust  of  travel,  when 
several  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  citizens  of  Tucimian  called 
and  begged  me  to  consider  their  '*  houses  at  my  disposition.'*  At 
a  later  hour  two  gentlemen  came  to  invite  us  to  a  ball  at  the  goy- 
ernor*s — ^an  honor  which^  from  fatigue,  I  declined, 

October  29//*.  Visited  the  governor,  Don  Jost5  Maria  do  Campo, 
and  was  presented  by  the  Minister  of  State,  Sefior  Fob6.  Here, 
as  in  Santiago,  I  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  object  of  my  i-Tsit  to  the  western  states,  for 
news  of  the  expedition  had  preceded  my  arrival,  and  the  recep- 
tion given  me  by  his  Excellency  was  most  flattering. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  rode  some  two  and  a  half 
miles  in  the  country  to  visit  the  sugar-plantation  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Tucuman.  This  property  is  between  the  first  step  of 
the  sierra,  west,  and  tlie  city;  and  though  the  road  to  it  lay 
through  what  was  to  the  eye  a  horizontal  plaii,  by  observing  the 
streams  of  water,  I  found  that  It  eloped  upwartl  the  whole  dis- 
tance. After  riding  over  a  large  part  of  the  estate,  which  era- 
braced  several  square  leagues,  and  was  irrigated  by  a  network  of 
miniature  aqueducts,  we  visited  the  establishment  connected  with 
it,  fi-om  which  the  Tucumanos  derive  their  chief  supplies  of  sugar, 
nun,  and  molasses.  The  machinery  used  was  of  the  rudest  de* 
eoription;  indeed  there  was  none  save  upright  wooden  rollers, 
and  there  was  not  only  great  loss  in  expressing  the  saccharine 
matter,  but  very  unnecessary  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  ob- 
taining fuel  and  removing  the  refuse  cane  to  a  distance.  The 
owner  of  this  property  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  a  more  eeonomi* 
cal  system,  and  expressed  some  astonishment  when  I  told  liirn 
that  in  other  countries  the  refuse  cane  constituted  tlie  chief  fuel 
on   the  largest  sugar-plantations.     The  sirup  was  ix)ured  into 
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conical  jars^  placed  with  the  apex  downward,  and  open,  but  sut 
ficiently  obstructed  to  admit  of  the  filtration  (»f  the  treacle ;  leaving 
the  sugar  a  solid  mass  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  jar,  and  ready 
for  use.  The  cane  is  planted  in  May,  and  first  crop  cut  in  July, 
the  following  year ;  but  from  this  product  molajssejs  and  rum  alone 
are  made. 

The  country  between  the  Didce  and  the  scrranias  west  of  it  is 
most  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  and  rice, 
not  only  from  soil  and  climate,  but  also  from  the  many  and  never- 
failing  rivulets  that  intersect  it,  and  from  which  the  most  esten- 
Hive  system  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  outw  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  plantations  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  leagues, 
possessing  every  advantage  of  wood  and  water,  are  valued  at 
$3000,  and  they  diminish  in  price  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  capital  Sugar  made  in  the  neighborhood  is  sold  in 
Tucuman  at  twelve  and  fifteen  cents  the  pound ;  but  the  supply 
is  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Laborers  are  bb  much  needed  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Confederation,  save  Santiago ;  and,  with 
their  introduction  and  that  of  improved  machinery,*  the  State  of 
Tucuman  could. not  only  supply  the  home  demand,  but  that  of 
neighboring  provinces  with  sugar  imd  rice.  The  value  of  land  is 
said  to  have  greatly  increased  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution  and  the  union  of  the  states.  Labours  command  six 
dollars  per  month. 

October  ZOih,  I  received  a  visit  from  Don  Sebastiano  Zavalier, 
which  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  at  his  house, 
where,  on  the  30thi  I  met  a  large  company  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  place.  The  remoteness  of  Tucuman  from  all  other  centres 
of  civilization,  even  in  La  Plata,  must  be  my  excuse  for  alluding 
specially  to  this  entertainment,  all  the  arrangements  of  which  were 
as  elegant  as  could  be  met  with  in  the  well-appointed  mansions  of 
any  country.  A  variety  of  native  and  foreign  wines  of  fine  qual- 
ity circulated  freely.  Our  host  gave  us  his  toast:  ''The  three 
great  epochs  in  the  country^s  history  ;  the  independence,  the  fall 
of  Rosas,  and  the  discovery  of  the  navigability  of  the  Salado/' 
Other  complimentary  speeches  and  sentiments  followed.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  named  as  the  model  after 


♦  In  compliance  with  a  promise  made  at  (he  timct  I  havL\  jiincc  my  return,  sent 
to  n  gentleman  of  T^iciunan,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  improved  machinery  for 
making  supar,  cleaning  nee^  etc,,  the  pahlishcd  catalogue  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive manufacturers  of  machinery  in  this  country. 
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which  their  own  had  been  framed ;  our  government  as  the  earli- 
est to  recognize  their  independence ;  and  our  explorations  as  the 
first  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  possessing  an  outlet  to  the  At- 
lantic by  a  navigable  river.  I  replied  in  a  speech  which  was,  I 
fear,  only  remarkable  for  the  indifferent  Spanish  in  which  it  was 
expressed.  After  cigars  and  coffee  we  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room — a  cool  spacious  apartment  opening  upon  the  patio — where 
I  was  presented  to  Senora  Zavalior  and  her  two  pretty  daughters. 
The  musical  talent  of  the  latter  astonished  mc,  for  I  understood 
the  sefiora  to  say  that  these  ladies  had  been  educated  in  Tucoman, 
Their  instrumentation  was  such  as  is  rarely  heard  in  the  private 
circles  of  the  United  States;  and  the  piano,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported some  nine  hundred  miles  or  more  by  ox-wagons,  was  in 
admirable  condition. 

October  BlsL  By  appointment  I  joined  Seiior  Pos<S,  our  friend 
the  doctor,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  in  an  excursion  to  the 
country.  A  ride  of  two  or  three  miles  over  a  part  of  the  plain, 
dotted  by  a  few  dwelhngs,  which  were  generally  shaded  by  fine 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields,  brought  us  to  the  base 
of  one  of  the  steps  of  the  Cordillera.  Passing  through  a  forest  of 
Boble  trees,  which  looked  as  if  they  might  represent  a  growth  of 
many  centuries,  we  reached  the  unwooded  but  grassy  summit  of 
the  mountain.  Here  the  landscapes  spread  out  around  us,  brill- 
iant with  the  many  tints,  the  light  and  shadows  which  in  tropical 
countries  so  enrich  the  views  of  nature,  were  extraordinarily  va- 
ried, and  in  their  characteristic  elements  we  recognized  much  both 
of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  creation.  West,  the  snow-capped 
summits  of  the  Catamarca  Mountains  towered  majestically  above 
all  lesser  eminences;  north  and  south  extended  a  lower  range 
longitudinally;  and  east  was  the  plain  of  Tuciiraan,  stretching 
out  to  those  vast  and  grassy  levels  through  wliich  we  had  wan- 
dered for  so  many  months.  Southward  through  it  flowed  the 
Tala  or  Dulce,  its  windings  marked  by  a  belt  of  wood,  narrowing 
to  a  mere  dark,  thread-like  line,  until,  with  all  other  objects,  it 
was  lost  in  the  blending  of  clouds  and  plain  in  the  a7.ure  that 
bounded  the  horizon.  At  one  point  only,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  bend  east,  were  its  waters  visible,  sparkling  like  bur- 
nished metal  in  the  mtense  light  that  flooded  the  plain.  The  eye 
embraced,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  miles,  the  vegetation  of  all 
zones.  We  looked  down  upon  fields  of  ceralia,  sugar*plantations, 
and  orange-groves;  upon  rich  pasture-lands  overspread  with  herds 
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of  cattle;  into  a  series  of  valley^  with  their  miniatun>  nver 
tern — a  buautifiJ  physic^  feature,  and  a  beneficent  provision  for 
thcj  economy  of  nature  in  the^e  regions  of  periodical  rain^.  The 
air  waa  dolicioualy  temperate ;  we  inhaled  the  delicious  tropical 
aromas ;  yet  within  a  short  distance  of  ns  were  regions  exhibiting 
all  the  dreary  phenomena  of  perpetual  winter, 

Paasing  over  the  scrranias  by  a  winding  road,  we  descended 
into  a  valley  watered  by  a  small  river,  along  which  extended  the 
EtJtancia  San  Javier,  the  property  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our 
party,  where  I  passed  the  night  We  bagged  several  brace  of  tlie 
large  partridge,  which  seemed  to  be  a  characteristic  bird  of  the 
country. 

November  2d  Dined  at  the  governor's,  where  I  met  several  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Tucuman.  The  dinner  was  followed  by 
a  baJL  Three  rooms  were  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  of  the 
fairer  portion  of  the  guests  were  well  dressed  and  handsome, 
fully  meeting  the  noblest  and  most  popular  idea  of  the  Spanish 
lype  of  beauty.  But  it  is  the  grace  of  the  women,  the  stimnter  in 
Tnodo  of  the  men,  that  most  astonish  a  traveler  in  La  Plata;  for 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  provinces  had  enjoyed  even 
that  intercourse  with  foreign  society  which  a  visit  to  Buenos 
Ayres  would  give ;  and  as  books,  and  especially  new  books,  were 
not  among  their  luxuries,  they  had  not  even  the  opportunities 
which  they  would  afford  of  acc^uiring  a  knowledge  of  die  conven- 
tionalities  of  other  countries. 

That  vast  region  conquered  by  the  Spanish  of  Peru,  which  ex- 
tended north  to  the  district  of  Tarifa,  south  to  the  Magellanic 
plains,  east  to  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  west  to  the 
mountains  of  Chili,  now  covers  the  limits  of  some  half  dozen  of 
the  western  states  of  the  Confederation.  It  was  first  entered  in 
1543  by  Don  Diego  Rojas,  and  some  years  later  by  Juan  Nufiez 
de  Prado,  who  called  it  Tucuman  in  honor  of  Tucumamahao,  a 
priiieipal  cacique  of  one  of  its  aboriginal  tribes,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  aUiance.  The  present  state  of  Tucuman  is  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  Confederation ;  but  from  its  varied  and  productive 
soil,  noble  ph)'8ical  features,  and  amenity  of  climate,  it  perhaps 
merits  the  proud  appellation  it  enjoys,  **  Garden  of  the  Imited 
Provinces."  The  hostility  of  savages  and  intestine  wars  have  not 
been  the  only  calamities  of  the  western  provinces.  Thoy  have 
been  disturbed  by  convulsions  of  nature — inundations  and  earth- 
quakes— which  have  caused  many  changes  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
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try.  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman  was  founded  in  1565  by  Don  Diego 
de  Villaroel  on  a  branch  of  the  Du1ca»,  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  site  of  the  present  town,  whither  the  inhabitants  removed  in 
1685,  in  consequence  of  an  inundation  which  swept  away  a  large 
part  of  the  old  capital. 

In  1844  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  over  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  extending  through  two  or  three  of  the  west  provinces, 
did  some  injury  to  the  city  of  Tucuman,  which  stands  on  a  well- 
wooded  fertile  plain,  in  latitude  26^  51'*  south,  longitude,  ap- 
proximately, BG*^  west,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  this  time 
twelve  thousand  inhalntants.  Its  narrow  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  houses  are  brick  and  very 
spacious,  inclosing  patios  or  courts ;  some  few  have  ahos^  or  second 
stories.  The  cathedral,  which  is  upon  the  plaza,  is  being  remod- 
eled ;  and,  judging  from  the  design^  it  wiU,  when  completed,  be  an 
imposing  chureh  edifice.  There  were  also  several  private  resi- 
dences in  course  of  construction.  Indeed,  the  whole  town  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  progress  and  prosperity ;  and  I  was  induced 
to  believe,  from  the  tone  which  seemed  to  pervade  society,  that 
there  was  a  fixed  determination  among  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  sustain  a  constitutional  government,  a 
union  of  the  states,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of 
energetic  measures  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state.  The 
first  step  was  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  an  industrial  popu- 
lation. 

Among  other  new  enterprises,  a  vivacious,  energetic  French- 
man, notwithstanding  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  obtaining  ice 
from  the  mountains  by  mule  transportation,  furnished  the  Tucu- 
manos  with  an  abundant  suppl}^  of  excellent  water  and  cream  ices. 

The  province  is  divided  into  nine  departments  or  districts,  the 
aggregate  population  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  amounts  to 
88,511  souls,  of  whom  there  are  23,128  men,  and  27,877  women, 
an  excess  of  4749  women.f  This  arises  from  the  numerous  civil 
wars  in  which  the  Confederation  was  involved  from  the  period 
of  its  independence  to  the  downfall  of  Rosas*  Among  the  chil- 
dren, the  excess,  though  small — 700 — ^is  in  favor  of  males.  The 
value  of  products  for  the  year  1854  was  1,755,250  dollars,  of 
which  the  value  of  847,000  dollars  was  consumed  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  remainder  in  the  neighboring  states.     The  principal 

•  Determined  by  Mr,  Mnrdfluijh. 

f  From  fitatisticjil  information  famished  by  the  Mmlster  of  State. 
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products  are  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  sugar,  rice,  rum,  hides,  sole- 
leather,  tanned  calf-skins,  cattle,  woolen  fabrics,  orangey  cheese^ 
carreta^  and  a  number  of  minor  manufactured  articles.  The  mar- 
ket price  of  some  of  these  articles  for  1854  was  kindly  furnished 
me  by  the  governor's  minister,  Don  Jos<S  Pos^;  Com,  50  cents 
per  bushel ;  tobacco,  8  cents  the  pound ;  wheat,  80  cenl-s  the  bush- 
el; sugar,  12  cents  the  pound;  rice, 3  cents;  rum  (ra/Ta), $17  the 
barrel ;  hides,  $1  50  each ;  sole-leather,  $4  the  skin ;  calf-skin, 
tanned,  $2 ;  carrctas,  $50  each.  Of  these  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  with  the  neighboring  provinces  are  cattle,  hides,  leather, 
carretas,  manu&ctured  articles  of  wool,  tobacco,  com,  rum^  and 
sugar. 

I  present  also  an  estimate,  derived  from  a  reliable  source^  of  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  a  qymdm*  of 
land,  inclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  ditch  or  cactus  hedge, 
and  the  probable  receipts  of  the  same  from  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco. The  cost  of  the  land  assumed  in  this  c^e  is  unusually 
great,  and  must  be  received  as  an  indication  that  the  position  is 
very  desirable. 

Coat  of  land  inclosed $50  00 

Four  plows  wmplete,  at  $4    .*..,,     .  1  d  00 

Eight  03tcn  accustomed  to  plow,  at  $20     .     .     .  160  00 

One  carrcta,  or  wagon 30  00 

Two  sheds  for  tobaeco 120  00 

Necessary  implements   ,**•..*..  24  00 

Total  ootft $400  00 

Charges  on  $400  at  12  per  cent.  .,••*,  $48  00 
Three  kbjrcrn,  8  months,  at  $8  per  month  .  .  ♦  1 92  00 
One  laborer  during  the  year,  $8  per  month  ...     96  00 

Btoragc  of  tobacco 100  00 

Tax  on  a  quadra  of  land 2  00 

Total  expenses $438  00 

The  product  of  a  quadra  of  land  in  tobacco,  500  arohaa,  at  \  <*inAA  nn 

$2,  or  12,000  pounds  at  8  cents |  ^^"""  ^" 

FVom  which  deduct  the  expenses 438  00 

And  we  have  the  net  remainder $562  00 

After  a  week*s  sojourn  at  Tucuman,  ha\Hng  obtained  8uoh  ob- 
servations as  the  means  at  my  disp<_>sQl  admitte<i— for  the  chro- 
nometer had  failed  t^:>  maintain  such  a  regularity  of  rate  aa  to  give 
♦  One  hundred  and  fifty  yiirda  equore. 
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satisfactory  results — on  the  4th  of  November,  at  10  o'clock  A*M*, 
I  started  for  Salta, 

In  my  journeys  in  those  provinces  I  ol>served  that  the  most 
wretched-looking  horses  were  furnished  us  in  starting  from  the 
large  towns.  Those  given  ua  at  Tixcuman  were  no  exception; 
but  I  had  learned  to  disregard  appearances.  With  the  sieJTa  of 
Candelaria  upon  the  right,  our  road  lay  through  the  broad  valley, 
which  was  seen  at  a  distance  in  approaching  Tucuman;  it  waa 
intersected  by  several  streams;  soil  sandy,  with  some  cultivation 
of  wheat;  but  country  sparsely  populated  for  fourteen  leagues. 
From  this  we  passed  into  a  second  valley,  Bepos,  verdant,  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  enameled  by  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat;  its 
whole  aspect  contrasting  impressively  with  the  rugged  sierras 
which  bound  it  on  either  side.  The  habitations  of  adobe,  thatch- 
ed with  grass,  resembled  coimtry  houses  of  Santiago,  but  were 
entirely  unlike  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

At  sunset  we  reached  the  Posta  Asequion,  having  thus,  not- 
withstanding the  late  hour  at  which  we  left  Tucuman — 10  o'clock 
A.M. — ^made  twenty  leagues.  The  soil  between  the  two  last 
postas,  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  was  light  and  sandy.  I  was 
therefore  astonished  to  learn  from  the  master  of  the  posta  that 
the  product  of  wheat  was  about  fifty-six  for  one,  that  is,  from  the 
seed  of  one  almude  they  reap  seven  curyasJ*  I  suppose  my  man- 
ner unplied  a  doubt,  for  he  enforced  his  assertion  with  great  ear- 
nestness :  **  *SV,  SetloVy  cs  verdadJ^ 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  the  country  peo- 
ple themselves  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  When  I  asked  the 
simple  questions,  '*  What  quantity  of  wheat  will  you  reap  from  the 
seed  of  an  almude  or  fanega?  Upon  how  much  land  will  you  sow 
that  quantity  of  seed?"  they  were  generally  answered  with  an  im- 
patient "  Aort  S€,  Smorf'  while  the  countenance  of  the  individual 
questioned,  indicated  either  astonishment  or  irritation.  My  own 
impression  is  that,  where  naturally  or  artificially  watered,  the 
fruitfulneas  of  the  valleys  is  excessive,  though  the  soil  Ls  light. 

At  Asequion  I  fixed  my  bedding,  horse-blanket  and  poncho, 
upon  a  bench  made  of  half  a  tree,  within  the  posta,  a  miserable 
ranch  of  oue  room,  ten  by  twelve,  where  I  had  as  neighbors  the 
master,  his  wife,  cat,  chickens,  etc.  But  I  soon  repented  of  my 
boldness,  for  though  assured  that  there  were  no  fleas,  I  was  at- 
tacked on  all  aides  by  vermin,  and  gladly  made  my  escape  with 
*  A  corgAf  in  this  prormcc,  ia  equal  to  eight  almaJcs. 
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ihe  dawn  of  day.  The  total  absence  of  every  comfort  and  neglect 
of  the  smallest  preparation  for  the  accommodation  of  travelera  at 
these  postas  is  a  reproach  to  the  beautifal  province  of  Tucuman. 
The  horses  famished  us  were  the  most  wretched-looking  animals 
I  had  yet  seen  in  the  CJonfederation ;  but,  us  an  evidence  that  the 
stock  is  not  bad,  I  must  observe  that  when  they  did  not  actually 
break  down  they  exhibited  both  strength  and  speetL  The  in- 
habitants of  the  country  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  time,  and, 
when  assured  that  horses  would  be  ready  at  daylight,  I  always 
knew  that  we  might  expect  them  four  hours  later.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  some  enterprising  Yankee  clock-peddler  would 
penetrate  into  those  regions,  and  induce  the  purchase  of  his 
wares,  he  would  be  a  national  benefactor. 

We  got  oS*  at  half  past  seven,  although  we  had  ordered  the 
horses  at  four,  and  reached  Tala,  six  leagues,  in  one  hour  and  a 
half  A  few  minutes  before  arriving  at  this  place,  we  forded  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  characteristics  of  which,  at  this  dis- 
tance west,  I  found  but  few  changes.  Its  wide  bed  was  inteiiseet' 
ed  by  sand-shoals,  and  the  banks  on  either  side  were  fringed  with 
a  dense  growth  of  algorroba  and  tala.  We  had,  before  reaching 
this  stream,  entered  the  pravinc^  of  Salta,  but  what  course  the 
division  line  takes  I  was  unable  to  learn ;  for  unless  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  provinces  ai^e  defined  by  some  prominent  physical  fea- 
ture, they  are  entirely  unknown. 

From  this  point  we  had  the  choice  of  two  routes  to  Salta;  one 
through  the  plains,  the  camino  carril  (cart  road) ;  the  other,  el  ca- 
mino  de  kts  curias  (road  of  the  hills)*  With  the  assurance  that 
iere  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  I  took  the  latter,  in- 
tending to  return  by  the  plains.  At  the  Posta  iVntonio  liope?., 
said  to  be  three  leagues  from  Tala,  actually  but  two,  we  began 
the  ascent  of  the  mountains,  but  a  thick  mist  that  enveloped  tis 
like  a  mantle,  and  a  drizzling  rain,  deprived  me  of  the  enjoyment 
I  had  antici[»ated  from  the  scenery.  The  path^  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ascent  narrow  and  slippery,  became  more  difficult  as  we 
advanced,  and  toward  the  summit  was  in  some  places  really 
frightful.  Our  horses  frequently  lost  foothold  tipon  the  smooth 
'rock,  and  would  slide  some  distance  before  regaining  their  feet. 
Sometimes  the  path  was  barely  wide  enough  for  a  single  horse- 
man, with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  rising  for  several  hund- 
'  red  feet  on  one  side,  and  a  pi^ecipice  of  equal  depth  on  the  oth- 
er; here  the  animals  seemed  to  brace  themselves,  and  cautiously 
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moved  on  aa  if  fully  aware  that  one  false  step  would  precipitate 
iLS  into  the  deptlis  below.  After  an  unpleaaant  ride  of  two  hours 
and  a  lialf,  with  the  constant  apprehension  of  a  slide  that  would 
send  \i3  into  the  aby^s,  wc  reached  at  sunset  the  siunmit  of  tho 
mountain,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  Posta  Eomero,  Cold, 
wet,  and  tired,  I  had  nmde  a  miserable  anchorage,  but  improved 
matters  a  httle  by  the  promise  of  ample  pay  to  the  old  woman  at 
the  posta,  and  a  good  supper  to  our  }x>atiUiona,  who  preferred 
tliis  port  to  a  night*s  ride  in  returning.  They  soon  built  up  a 
blazing  lire,  and  with  a  kid  from  the  post-master's  flock,  ct>fl'ee  and 
cigars  from  our  stores,  we  had  a  good  supper,  and  smoked  our- 
selves and  the  whole  party  into  good  humor. 

An  aocsomplished  entomologist  would  have  found  varied  objects 
of  interest  in  this  ranch,  within  which  the  heavy  rain  obliged  us 
to  spread  our  blankets*  Insects  innumerablcj  armies  of  vermin, 
attacked  us  fi\)nt,  flank,  and  rear,  until,  maddened  by  the  on* 
slauglit,  I  charged  into  the  open  air,  and  escaped  the  enemy  by 
making  my  bed  upon  the  wet  gniund. 

At  an  early  hour  we  continued  our  journey,  passing  along  the 
ridges  of  the  cuestas,  with  a  bright,  clear,  invigorating  atmosphere, 
and  enjoyed  excessively  the  varied  scenery  of  mountains  from 
base  to  summit  clothed  with  grass,  of  valleys  bright  with  herbage 
and  watered  by  many  rivulets,  over  which  projected  huge  masses 
and  clifla  of  reddish  sandstone. 

Four  letigues  from  Romero  we  reached  Sause,  where  we  met 
the  most  uncivil  people  yet  seen  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  A 
post- road  formerly  passed  this  place,  and,  although  abandoned  by 
the  goveniment,  it  is  still  used  by  travelers,  and  we  had  been  as- 
sured that  we  would  hero  meet  with  better  horses  than  any  yet 
seen.  But  there  were  none  for  us,  I  saw  through  this  move; 
it  was  an  attempt— and  one  of  rare  occurrence — to  extort  money; 
for  the  sum  I  oflercd,  although  double  the  postal  charge,  did  not 
meet  tlicir  expectations.  Directing  the  postilhons  to  follow,  I 
coolly  moved  otf  on  the  Romero  horses,  leaving  our  friend  the 
the  post-master,  with  folded  arms  and  an  astonished  air,  to  medi* 
tate  upon  my  obstinacy.  The  postillion  complained,  but  with  the 
promise  of  extra  pay  became  reconciled  to  extra  duty. 

Five  leagues  from  Sause  we  entered  a  grassy  valley,  or,  more 
properly,  a  basin ;  for  although  a  league  in  diameter,  viewed  from 
any  point,  it  seemed  entirely  surrounded  by  mountaiDS.  Through 
it  flowed  eastwardly  a  considerable  stream,  the  **  Rio  del  Pampa," 
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wliich,  from  its  course  and  volume  of  water,  I  should  sup 
must  be  a  tributary  of  the  SalaJo, 

We  arrived  at  the  Posta  Chariqui  early  in  the  afteraoon ;  but, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  master,  who  did  not  reach  home  until* 
after  night,  we  were  xmable  to  proceed ;  for  1  was  unwilling  to 
subject  to  a  more  severe  test  either  the  temper  of  our  postillion 
or  the  strength  of  the  horses,  upon  which  we  had  traveled  over 
mountain  roads  ten  leagues.  In  this  neighborhood  I  saw  some 
excellent  fields  of  wheat,  good  houses,  and  small  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  post-raastc?r  was  civil,  obliging,  and  punctual  to  his  word ;  for 
at  dawn  he  was  off  in  search  of  horses,  and  in  a  reasonable  timo 
we  were  ascending  a  rugged  sierra,  near  the  summit  of  which  was 
a  miserable  hovel,  the  Posta  Alimaiia.  The  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  the  master  were  as  rugged  as  the  rocks  among  which  he 
was  doniicileJ.  He  was,  he  said,  wretchedly  poor,  could  give  us 
nothing  to  eat,  and  could  liimish  no  horses.  When  informed  that 
wc  would  pay  for  all  accommodation ;  that  for  five  horses,  three 
saddle  and  two  cargaro  animals,  with  a  postillion  to  each,  I  would 
pay — t*  How  much?'*  he  asked,  eagerly.  " One  real" — double  the 
usual  charge — his  memory  was  suddenly  refreshed,  and  he  16- 
memberetj  that  he  could  give  us  all  we  wanted,  A  boiled  fowl 
defied  knives  and  teeth;  but  with  soup  and  mammora  (hominy), 
served  in  a  wooden  bowl,  wc  made  a  satisfactory  meal.  In  fine 
spirits  wc  iK'gan  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  through  rocky  ra- 
vines; and  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues  entered  the  plain,  and  were 
again  \ii)on  the  regular  line  of  postas. 

No  traveler  should  follow  this  rt;:>ute  during  the  rainy  Fcnson^ 
for  a  slip  or  false  step  of  his  horse  at  certiiin  jioint*?^^ — and  of  these ' 
there  are  several — would  inevitably  be  certain  death.     For  the 
same  reason  he  should  so  regulate  his  departure  from  the  postas 
as  not  to  be  on  the  road  at  night. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  plain  we  passed  the  settlement  of  Sause, 
and,  two  miles  beyond,  entered  a  broaJ,  lovely  valley,  Chigua- 
no,  bounded  west  by  the  main  sierra,  a  continuation  of  the  range 
seen  at  Cordova  and  afterward  at  Tucuman,  and  east  by  a  spur 
of  the  first.  Through  this  valley  flowed  the  upper  waters  of  the 
river  we  had  been  exploring — the  Salado — here  known  as  the 
San  Carlos ;  a  little  lower  as  Guay chipas ;  lower  still  as  the  Pasa- 
je ;  and  finally  Salado — a  name  which,  as  we  have  shown,  it  main- 
tains from  the  Province  of  Santiago  to  the  Parana,  The  whole 
country  exhibited  the  most  cheering  evidences  of  man's  industry. 
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The  cultivation  of  wheat  was  extensive,  and  near  Ghiaychipas — ^a 
village  of  well-built  houses — ^figs,  grapes,  and  peaches  were  grow- 
ing in  perfection. 

November  8(h.  Forded  the  Guaychipas,  here  divided  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land,  which  at  the  season  of  high  water  is  inundated. 
The  main  branch  has  a  width  of  about  eighty  yards;  banks  six 
feet  above  the  water-level. 

After  passing  this  stream  our  road  lay  north  through  the  same 
valley  for  a  distance  of  fourteen  leagues.  The  coimtry  was  well 
watered  and  cultivated  in  wheat,  com,  tobacco,,  sugar-cane,  and 
cotton.  Wheat,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  disease  similar  to  that  known  with  us  as  the  rust ;  but 
in  good  seasons  the  average  yield  is  jfrom  twenty  to  thirty  for  one, 
and  for  home  consumption  it  commands  readily  one  doUar  and 
sixty  cents  the  bushel.  The  other  articles  named'  as  products 
were  cidtivated  to  a  limited  extent,  but  with  such  success  as  to 
demonstrate  fully  the  admirable  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate  to 
their  growth. 

November  9(h.  Near  the  Posta  las  Percas,  distant  eight  leagues 
from  Salta,  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  River  Rosario,  which  is 
during  the  rainy  season  a  rapid  stream ;  it  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Guaychipas.    The  direction  of  the  valley  was  still  north. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  left  Percas,  but  by  a  little  extra 
compensation  I  persuaded  the  master  to  allow  us  to  continue  on 
with  the  same  horses  to  Salta.  When  within  one  mile  of  the  city 
we  forded  the  River  Arias,  another  tributary  of  the  Guaychipas. 
It  was  too  dark  to  obtain  any  correct  idea  of  its  characteristics, 
except  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  stream.  We  reached 
Salta  at  10  o'clock  P.M. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  'Sight  at  a  Zambo. — ^Moisre.  Pel  ado. — Acts  of  Cotirtciy. — Prtmnce  of  Saltft,^ — 
Pupultttion, — Products, — Saticafi. — Tbe  Capital — Advantaizes  of  8alado  Nat- 
igtttiou. — Mules.— Leather  and  WooL — ^Treca. — The  Pacaray. — Silk  KoUs. — 
Wheal, — Copper— Gore rnor. — Mtisie  and  Dancing. — ExUcd  BotlTians. — Rcro- 
luHoiuiry  ^tato  of  Bolivia. — Departure  from  Salta^^Tropa-s  of  Asses.— Lake 
Cabo. — Simbolo. — Rivers  Pasajc  and  Las  Piedras, — Fore«t^» — LitiJe  Uaeof  Milk 
in  La  Plata.—- Forest  of  Sevil. — Don  Biartin  Giiemes. — Breakfast  in  the  ForcAt, — 
Stage-coach. — Ferry-boat*. — Beauty  of  Co iiniTy. — Arrival  at  Tucuman. — IloriiQ- 
bftck  Travel- — Gaacho  Life, — Visit  from  the  Governor. — ALip  of  the  Province  of 
Tticaman. — Farewell  to  Friendi*  in  Tucuman. — Day's  Ride.— Dulce  Boat. — San- 
tiago and  Reception  at  the  Governor's. — Head  Waters  of  the  SiUado. — Lahoring 
Classes  in  Santiago, — Hospitality  of  Syjaniah- A mcricjin*. -*  Harvest. — Narrow 
Eticapc. — Iloraea.— A  Cordova  Poata. — Fined  for  fast  Riding. — Leave  Cordova, 
— Return  Roate  acro*«i  the  Pampas, — tinlera  from  Rijsario. — Dili|*eni:tu.— River 
Tcrcero. — ^Prctpa  of  Mnlea  from  8an  Juan. — River  Qoarto, — Fording  the  QuartOw 
— Po|>-corn  Party. — Dive^lon  Line  between  Cordova  and  Santa  Fc, — Postillion. 
— Growth  of  Rosario. — Britigh  Consul — Farther  ExAminatlons  of  La  Plata 
Channel, — Preparations  for  Deporturu. — Letters  of  RocaU. — ^Boalswain^s  Call. 
— German  town, — Lieutenant  Hidgely. — Home. 

There  is  no  hotel  in  Salta,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
the  pfist,  I  determined  at  once  to  deliver  the  letters  of  a  Santiago 
fiiend  to  his  relatives,  the  Messrs.  Pulacio.  On  riding  up  to  their 
residence  we  were  told  that  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  family  were 
at  tlie  theatre.  The  postillion  then  suggested  a  zambo^  a  sort  of 
**  diX)ver's  stantl,'^  where  mule-drivers  stop  for  shelter  only,  as  they 
travel  with  their  own  supplier  of  food,  blankets,  etc.  It  was  a 
laiige  one-storied  building,  surrounded  by  a  court,  upon  whioh 
opened  all  the  rooms,  which  were  evidently  designed  originally 
for  a  more  elegant  purpose.  With  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction 
the  master  showed  us  an  apartment  caipeted  with  the  accumula- 
ted dust  of  months,  grtieeftdly  hung  with  cobwebs,  and  luxuri- 
ously famished  with  an  old  table  on  three  legs,  to  which  were 
added,  for  our  particular  accommodation,  two  chairs.  With  this 
service  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  met  every  recusonable  demand, 
and  I  had  been  too  long  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  to  be  dainty ; 
so  we  took  possession^  spread  our  blankets  on  the  bricks,  and  then 
sallied  forth  in  search  of  a  caf<5,  where  we  obtained  an  excellent 
supper. 

Novembef*  11th.  Don  Santiago  Pelacio  and  his  brother,  who  call- 
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ed  at  ail  early  hour,  were  much  amused  and  provoked  at  the 
wretched  accommodation  of  our  first  night  in  Salta,  and  insisted 
upon  my  returning  with  them  to  their  house.  This  visit  was  fol- 
lowed immediat-ely  by  one  from  the  brother  of  Seiiora  ZavaUer, 
whose  husband  was  absent,  claiming  us  as  her  guests ;  for,  ha\dng 
'  heard  of  my  intended  visit^  she  had  prepared  ro4:»ms  for  us.  This 
lady  had,  two  years  before  the  period  of  my  \Hsit  to  Salta,  been 
offered  a  passage  on  the  Water  Witch  from  Rosario  to  Parana, 
and  now  desired  to  show  her  appreciation  of  this  Httle  act  of 
courtesy.  Ailer  much  amicable  discussion  between  the  two  par* 
tics,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Seflor  Pelacio*s,  but 
each  day  of  my  stay  at  Salta  should  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup  with 
the  seiloni.         • 

Salta  is  divided  into  three  departments,  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  Oran, 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  sixty  thousand  souls. 
The  climate  of  the  valleys  is  more  humid  and  perhaps  less  salu- 
brious than  that  of  Tucuman ;  but  the  Saltcnos  likewise  boast 
that,  within  the  Hmits  of  their  state,  they  possess  the  vegetation 
of  all  zones.  While  one  department  yields  the  products  of  the 
tropics,  another  has  the  fruits  and  the  grains  of  a  temperate  re- 
gion ;  and  again,  there  are  districts  where  the  cold  is  intense,  and 
moimtauis  rise  to  the  height  of  perpetual  snow — districta  extrar 
ordinarily  rich  in  mineral  treasures,^  and  abounding  in  many 
species  of  animal  life  particularly  useful  to  man,  such  as  the  ala- 
paca,  vicufia,  guanaco,  and  chinchilla.  This  state  has  also  vast 
Salinas,  from  which  the  salt,  hard  and  granulated,  is  cut  in  great 
blocks.  But  the  most  productive  mines  have  been,  and  still  are, 
its  pasture-lands,  watered  by  mountain  streams.  To  this  prov- 
ince, as  to  Santiago,  are  brought  vast  numbers  of  young  mules 
from  the  eastern  states,  to  be  fattened  for  the  BoUvian  and  Pe- 
ruvian markets — a  business  yielding  enormous  profits  where  pur- 
sued with  energy. 

The  capital  contains  aboul  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  through  which  wo  had  traveled  for  four  days 
(Chiguano),  which  extends  beyond  it  with  still  a  direction  north, 
tod  a  scarce  perceptible  rise.  With  its  tUc-roofed  and  stuccoed 
houses  of  two  stories  Salta  presents  very  much  the  appearance  of 
an  old  Spanish  city ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, for,  in  point  of  commercial  activity  and  enterprise,  notwith- 

*  OoM  is  said  to  be  abimdant  in  the  ekTatcd  districta  of  thh  prOTince  bordering 
on  Atacanna, 
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standing  its  remote  position,  it  is  aliead  of  all  otiier  towns  of  the 
Confederation  except  Rosario. 

The  opening  of  the  Salado  had  excited  here  even  more  enthti- 
siaam  than  in  other  places,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  advantages  to  arise  from  it,  that  before  I  left  an 
ciation  was  formed  for  the  purchiise  of  suitable  boats,  to  memo- ' 
rializc  the  general  government  U3  remove  all  obstructions  to  nav* 
igation,  and  to  purchase  lands  at  suitable  points  on  the  river. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  navigation  to  their  door, 
it  will  shorten  the  land  carriage  four  fiflhs,  compared  with  the 
present  transportation  to  Rosario,  reduce  the  round  trip  from 
eight  and  ten  months  to  two,  and  the  expenses  to  one  half  the 
present  rate.  It  will  enable  this  province  to  send  to  market  many 
valuable  articles,  such  as  Iddes  and  wool,  which  now,  from  their 
bulk,  form  no  part  of  her  ex]>orts,  and  will  also  induce  the  whole 
of  her  trade,  whether  of  imports  or  export,  to  be  conducted 
through  the  ports  of  the  Confederation ;  w^iereas  now  the  chief 
portion  is  carried  on  through  Cobija.  The  time  consumed,  and 
the  expenses  of  trips  from  this  Pacific  port  fire  less  than  from 
Rosario ;  and  English  goods  designed  for  these  interior  markets, 
bj  way  of  the  west  coast,  are  put  up  in  bales  specially  adapted  to 
mule  carriage.  The  expenses  from  Cobija  are  $1  60  to  $2  00, 
firom  I^sario  $2  00  to  $2  50  the  aroba.  The  load  of  each  mule  ia 
generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen  arobas  (300  to  350  pounds)  j 
some  will  bear  eighteen  arobas.  Most  mai-velous  accounts  were 
given  me  of  the  strength  and  power  of  endurance  of  these  little 
animals;  one  carried  a  piano  from  Cobija  to  Chuquisaca,  now 
Sucre;  another,  a  printing-press,  weighing  twenty*three  arobas, 
from  the  same  port  to  Salta, 

The  staple  export  of  this  province  is  leather ;  but  its  wool  will 
pit>l)ably  be  much  in  demand  for  foreign  markets.  North,  bor* 
dering  on  Jujuy,  where  the  country  is  undulating,  the  lomas, 
dry,  bare  of  trees,  and  covered  with  short,  grass,  the  sheep  are 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  yield  a  wool  of  very  superior  qual- 
ity, I  purchased  a  skin,  and  although  it  was  larger  than  any  I.^ 
had  ever  before  seen,  with  a  fine  staple  six  inches  lon^r^  I  was  told 
by  several  persons  that  it  was  an  indiiferent  specimen,  that  the 
wool  was  usually  eight  inches  in  length,  and  that  an  ordinary 
sheep  would  yield  six  pounds  of  washed  wool,  and  frequently 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  the  price  of  which  for  home  consumption  is 
six  dollars  per  hundred. 
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Among  tte  varied  arboreal  treasures  of  this  state  may  be  named 
the  pacaray,  a  lofty,  noble  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
destructible in  water,  and  yet  its  specific  gravity  is  scarcely  great- 
er than  that  of  our  white  pine.  The  lapacho,  urunday,  and  que- 
bracho also  abound ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  palo  boi"acho 
oryachuo,  which,  though  not  valuable  as  timber,  yields  a  material 
that  may  at  some  fiiture  day  enter  extensively  into  manufacturing 
enterprises.  This  tree  is  covered  with  large  silken  bolls,  in  ap- 
pearance very  like  the  ootton-boll,  but  quadruple  its  size,  I 
brought  home  some  and  a  table-cover  of  it,  which,  though  made 
by  hutid  in  Bolivia,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  fabrics  into  which 
this  material  could  be  converted.*  In  the  manufacture  of  hats  it 
will  doul)tless  be  much  prized.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  has 
the  properties  and  answcra  the  purpose  of  the  finest  quality  of 
soap.  Its  trunk  is  shaped  very  like  a  wine-pipe,  the  difference  in 
the  lesser  and  greater  diameter  being  much  greater  in  the  tree  than 
in  the  pipe. 

Wheats  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  all  produced,  but 
only  for  home  consumption.  From  the  excessive  humidity  the 
wheat  is  indiflt^rent  and  subject  to  pulvo  (rust). 

No  geological  survey  has  yet  been  made  of  the  mineral  districts 
of  the  state,  but  the  copper  ore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oran  is 
known  to  be  abundant  and  rich.  The  opening  of  the  Salado  will, 
m  I  have  shown,  doubtless  benefit  Salta ;  but  its  direct  outlet  to 
the  Parana  is  by  the  Vermejo,f  when  the  President  of  Paraguay 
will  abandon  his  assumed  opposition  to  its  navigation. 

I  remained  at  Salta  five  days,  but  the  weather  was  such  that 
neither  by  day  nor  night  could  observations  be  obtained. 

On  the  11th,  the  day  after  my  anival,  I  called  upon  the  gover- 
nor, who,  being  ill,  regretted  much  that  he  could  not  offer  me  the 
hospitalities  of  the  govemment-house.  I  saw  much  of  Sefiora 
Zavalicr,  at  whose  hospitable  residence  our  visits  were  made  par 
ticularly  agreeable  by  the  frequent  reunion  of  a  large  and  inter- 
esting family  circle.  The  nieces  of  my  kind  entcrtaiuers,  the 
Messrs*  Pelacio,  played  tiio^t  charmingly  on  the  piano.  These 
young  girls  had  not  only  superb  voices,  but  &ang  like  artists; 
and  yet  their  mother  told  me  that  the  only  opportunities  of  mu- 

*  This  cover  h  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend. 

t  By  A  letter  from  Bolivia  I  liAve  learned  that  o  company  Ims  been  formed  for 
the  lUMrigntion  of  tho  Vcrmejo^  having  rcceivod  spectaJ  privileges  from  tljc  Argen- 
tine GoTeruinr»nr. 
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gical  education  afTorded  them  bad  been  those  attainable  at  Salta 
and  Tucumaii. 

I  have  several  times,  in  the  oouTfie  of  this  narrative,  alluded  i 
the  excessive  love  tmd  tident  for  dancing  common  to  all  class 
La  Plata.  A  taste  for  music  must  likewise  be  a  characterislio ; 
for  not  only  had  each  town  its  well-trained  band,  but  every  vil- 
lage and  posta  its  guitarist  or  harpist.  Yet  there  are  undoubtixl- 
ly  fair  ladies  in  the  CJon  federation  who  neither  dance,  play,  no? 
sing,  by  inspiration.  My  son,  when  at  the  College  of  Conc«?pcic 
del  Uniguay,  Stiw  one  of  the  belles  of  the  neighborh*x)d,  at 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  practicing  the  dance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  mother ;  and  the  instrumental  and  vocal  accomplisb-j 
ments  of  the  ladies  of  Tucuman  and  Salta  were  such  as  cot] 
only  have  bi^en  acquired  by  the  union  of  talent  and  h^  study. 
Neither  are  the  women  of  that  country  inactive  in  douiestic  lifej 
In  Paraguay,  as  in  the  states  of  the  Confederation^  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  richest  estancieros  seemed  to  occupy  themsdve 
energetically  in  all  household  duties.  The  wealthy  proprietor  of ' 
the  sugar-plautation  which  1  visited  ncai*  Tucuman  told  me  that 
durhig  the  busy  season  he  resided  entirely  in  the  country,  where 
his  two  daughters  alternately  passed  a  week  with  him  and  took 
charge  of  the  domestic  department,  and  on  the  oociision  of  my  via- 
it,  one  of  them,  a  handsome  girl,  with  unaffected  grace  handed  us 
the  mat^. 

Besiding  in  Salta  were  several  distinguished  exiled  Bolivians, 
among  w^hom  was  General  Santa  Cni:^,  who  had  for  some  years 
represented  his  country  at  the  French  court.  A  revolution  had 
occurred  during  his  absence,  and  Preaidcnt  Belzu  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  return  to  Bolivia,  but  had  again  offered  him  the  mis- 
sion to  France,  which  he  declined,  and  was  now  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  return  wbich  some  expected  ix>litical  changes  would 
offer.  I  also  again  met  here  Colonel  Hilarion  Oitiz,  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  descended  the  Paraguay  with  us.  Colonel  Ortiz 
seemed  to  remember  gratefully  this  little  act  of  kindness. 

Though  told  at  Tucuman  that  Bolivia  was  threatened  with  an* 
oUier  revolution,  that  Linares*  wa3  upon  her  b^^rders,  and  that  a 
strong  party  favorable  to  lum  was  merely  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  overthrow  those  in  power,  I  had,  even  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  my  arrival  at  Salta,  indulged  the  hope  of  prrxeeding  to 
explore — by  descending — the  Hiver  Pdcoma^^o.  But  the  infor- 
♦  This  gentleman  ii  now  Pr^iident  of  the  Repnblie. 
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mation  now  obtained  of  the  conditiop  of  the  country  induced  me 
to  abandon  this  intention.  To  have  carried  out  my  views  suc- 
cessfiilly  would  have  required  all  the  fecilities  and  security  the 
government  could  afford^  and  though  each  and  all  parties  might 
favor  a  design  which  would  confer  a  great  national  benefit,  I  knew 
well  the  difficulties  I  must  contend  with,  firom  the  jealousies  of  op- 
posing Actions,  and  the  distraction  of  an  actual  revolution. 

On  the  14:th  of  November  I  again  turned  my  face  eastward  by 
the  Camino  Carril,  accompanied  for  some  miles  fix)m  Salta  by 
several  of  its  citizens  and  Colonel  Ortiz.  Crossing  a  spur  of  the 
sierra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Chiguano,  we  passed 
into  another  pretty  valley  and  stopped  at  the  Posta  Sagumilla, 
which  is  distant  three  leagues  from  the  capital 

On  the  way  we  saw  a  large  tropa  of  burros  (asses),  some  stag- 
gering under  loads  of  sevil  bark,  others  with  fire-wood,  of  which 
each  animal  carried  fifty  sticks  of  two  feet  by  about  three  inches, 
worth,  on  reaching  the  city,  twenty-five  cents  the  load. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  interruptions  to  the  monotony  of  our 
return  journey  across  the  pampas  was  to  meet  vast  tropas  of  these 
animals  waddling  along  under  loads  of  produce  or  merchandise, 
and  so  completely  enveloped  in  packs  that  nothing  but  heads  and 
legs  were  visible. 

By  a  rough  road  we  descended  into  another  pretty  valley,  and 
stopped  at  the  dirty  village  of  Cabo,,  where  a  little  sugar  is  made 
in  the  most  primitive  manner ;  and  firom  the  sugar-cane  is  pro- 
duced a  pleasant  fermented  drink  called  guarapi.  The  surround- 
ing country  was  sparsely  cultivated,  but  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
indigenous  vegetation. 

After  much  delay  in  obtaining  horses  we  started  at  sunset,  and 
by  8  o'clock  A.M.  had  made  our  stopping-place  for  the  night  at 
Simbola,  four  leagues  from  Cabo.  The  postas  of  Salta  are  the  most 
wretchedly  comfortless  places  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the  horses 
very  indifferent ;  for,  at  the  period  of  our  journey,  they  were  but 
little  used  save  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail.  Those  who  can 
afford  it — which  class  includes  all  who  travel — do  so  with  their 
own  horses,  servants,  and  cargaro  animals.  They  select  a  shady 
spot  for  the  noonday  meal  and  siesta,  and  stop  for  the  night  at  the 
pleasantest  place  they  can  find. 

The  ground  aroimd  Simbola  was  so  broken  and  rocky  that  we 
cxDuld  with  difficulty  find  six  feet  of  level  upon  which  to  spread 
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our  blankets.    After  a  muerable  night,  started  for  Pasaje  (nine 
leagues),  which  we  made  in  two  hours. 

November  Wtk.  Crot  off  at  7  o'clock  and  crossed  the  Biver  Pasa- 
je,  which  courses  a  few  hundred  yards  from  a  posta  of  the  aame 
name.  I  saw  this  river  at  low  water,  but  its  depth  was  from  two 
to  three  feet,  with  evidences  of  a  rise  when  swollen  of  over  twelve. 
The  road  lay  very  much  along  its  south  bank,  in  an  easterij  di* 
rection  for  nine  leagues,  when  it  turned  more  directly  south,  and 
we  crossed  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream,  "  Las  Piedras,"  which  a 
little  beyond  this  empties  into  the  Pasaje. 

Learning  from  the  post-master  that  the  country  bordering  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Salado  was  populous  and  well  cultivated,  I 
sent  Mr.  Murdaugh  from  this  place,  with  directions  to  follow  liie 
course  of  that  river  from  Miraflores — a  capilla  four  leagues-  below 
Las  Piedras — ^to  the  Estancia  Taboado,*  and  to  rejoin  me  at  Sant- 
iago. 

November  17tli.  From  the  Posta  las  Piedras  we  had  a  view — 
north  of  the  Pasaje — of  the  eastern  termination  of  the  sierra  whose 
spurs  and  valleys  we  had  been  passing  since  leaving  Salta:  from 
this  point  the  Pasaje  enters  the  pampas. 

The  mountains  were  hero  behind  us,  and  for  some  leagues  our 
way  lay  through  a  level  country,  extensively  wooded  with  que- 
bracho Colorado  and  ceviL  Thero  was  no  undergrowth  in  these 
forests,  and  the  earth  was  clothed  with  the  freshest  young  turf 
At  a  distance  of  five  leagues  we  made  Pueblito  Conchas,  a  little 
posta  on  the  north  side  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  Li  this 
neighborhood  was  some  cultivation  of  sugar-can^ ;  and  in  the  vil- 
lage, to  my  astonishment,  a  large  tannery  in  course  of  erection  by 
an  enterprising  Frenchman.  I  wished  to  purchase  a  bottle  of 
cafia;  the  price  was  one  dollar  for  the  liquor  and  fifly  cents  for 
the  bottle,  from  which  I  judged  that  both  bottles  and  cafia  were 
scarce  articles  in  this  district.  We  made  a  hearty  breakfist  on 
bread  and  milk,  the  latter  to  me  always  a  luxury,  and  in  La  Plata 
not  always  obtainable. 

In  these  pastoral  regions  nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the 
small  use  of  milk,  and  even  its  avoidance  in  the  preparation  of 
food.  Among  the  cattle  recaptured  by  the  soldiers  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  the  Lidians  were  some  milch  cows ;  but  in  all 
that  body  of  men — about  one  hundred  and  fifty — Murdaugh  and 
Cornelius  were  the  only  individuals,  besides  myself,  who  tasted 
*  It  will  be  remembered  that  our  little  boat  was  launched  at  this  estancia. 
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milk.  Upon  one  occasion  I  told  a  ladj  of  Santiago  that  peaches 
(they  are  excellent  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city)  served  with 
cream  were  a  delicious  and  fevorite  dessert  in  the  United  States. 
Had  I  assured  her  that  a  dish  of  rattlesnakes  was  with  our  peo- 
ple the  greatest  table  delicacy  possible,  her  countenance  could  not 
have  expressed  more  perfecj^  horror  and  astonishment  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "/Sfenor  Commandante^  no  espossibk/  Es  venino  (It  is  not 
possible !  It  is  poison)."  My  pretty  young  friend  was  so  ear- 
nest that  I  laughed  heartily,  then  discussed  the  subject  with  all 
due  gravity,  and  the  fair  seflorita  promised  me  that  at  the  next 
season  of  peaches  she  would  try  the  smallest  bit  of  one  with  cream. 

From  Conchas  to  Paso  Grande  the  country  was  level,  fertile, 
and  intersected  by  two  small  streams,  the  Mitan  and  Yatasto,  nei- 
ther of  which  reaches  the  Pasaje  except  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  had  now  set  in.  In  this  district  no  artificial  irrigation  is 
necessary  for  the  sugar-cane.  For  many  miles  the  road  lay  through 
a  magnificent  forest  of  cevil,  where  trees  of  great  nze  and  unen- 
cumbered by  undergrowth  or  climbing  plants  Were  growing  with 
all  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  plantations.  The  ground  be- 
neath, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  clothed  with  the  brigh^ 
est,  freshest,  cleanest  turf)  upon  which  the  sun,  glancing  through 
the  dense  masses  of  foliage,  fell  in  golden  lines  and  many-tinted 
figures,  relieving  the  forest  from  all  gloom,  without  detracting  from 
its  imposing  grandeur. 

Before  leaving  the  last  posta  I  overtook  a  traveler  with  his 
servants  and  cargaro  mules.  From  his  appearance  and  the  style 
of  his  equipments  I  at  once  recognized  him  as  an  esianciero  (a 
country  gentleman).  As  if  moved  at  the  same  moment  by  the 
same  impulse — a  desire  to  join  company — ^hc  quickened  his  pace 
and  I  slackened  mine,  until  we  were  side  by  side  ambling  along 
through  these  magnificent  natural  parks.  He  seemed  to  know 
who  I  was,  introduced  himself  as  Don  Martin  GKiemes,  and  invited 
me  to  atop  on  the  road  at  the  Yatasto  river,  and  join  him  in  an 
"  asado  of  cozVfero"  (roast  kid).  Sending  Cornelius  ahead  witii  the 
postillion  to  Verde,  the  next  posta,  to  get  his  breakfast  and  have 
fresh  horses  ready,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  Having  reached  the 
appointed  spot,  we  seated  ourselves  upon  the  grass  round  quite 
an  elaborate  repast,  consisting  of  a  well-cooked  asado,  cheese, 
bread,  and  dulccs  from  the  stores  of  Don  Martin,  who  presided 
vnth  all  the  dignified  gravity  of  a  hidalgo  dispensing  the  hospital- 
ities of  an  ancestral  mansion.    This  gentleman  was  young,  hand- 
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9ome|  and^  as  I  afterward  learned,  an  estancicro  of  very  larg©^^ 
soBsiaDB.  His  mode  of  traveliDg  illustrates  that  of  the  inhabitants 
generallj.  At  Verde  I  parted  from  my  friend  of  an  hour,  and. 
Bnding  horses  ready,  mounted^  and  waa  oflf  in  a  few  minutes. 


^Xis^ 


Two  leagues  from  this  crossed  the  Eosario,  a  small  stream,  show- 
ing immiBtakable  marks  of  being  a  considerable  river  during  the 
rainy  season.  A  league  farther  on  was  the  ptieblito  of  Rosario, 
consisting  of  a  few  scattering  houses,  a  plaza,  and  church ;  and 
three  leagues  beyond  this  was  the  estancia  of  my  friend  Don 
Martin  GUemes.  At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  Posta  Arenal ; 
the  country  in  its  vicinity  sandy,  as  the  name  indicates.  A  few 
minutes  before  I  had  met  the  stage-coach  from  Tucuman  for  Salta, 
the  first  attempt  at  this  description  of  conveyance  as  yet  ever  made 
in  this  province,  all  travel  between  the  two  cities  having  hereto- 
fore been  made  on  horseback.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  an* 
other  innovation  and  improvement,  the  establishment  of  a  ferry- 
boat at  the  Pasaje,  for  during  the  season  of  high  water  the  river 
can  not  be  forded.  I  dcscrihed  to  some  persons  at  3alta  the  means 
used  wiiere  the  current  is  made  the  motive  power.  The  simplici- 
ty of  the  contrivance  seemed  to  please  them  much ;  a  ferry-boat 
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of  such  construction  will  probably  supersede  the  unsafe  hide  balsa, 
and  make  the  Pasaje  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

After  an  excellent  supper  we  spread  blankets  and  saddle-gear 
on  the  young  ^rass,  and  tiiough  spared  the  annoyance  of  musqui- 
toes  or  posta  vermin,  found  it  so  chilly  that  I  could  not  sleep ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  the  nights  were 
very  cool. 

November  IQih.  The  air  was  deliciously  fresh,  and  under  its  in- 
vigorating influence  we  were  astir  at  an  early  hour*  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  dashing  at  full  speed  over  the  lomas.  Thence  we  passed 
into  a  pretty  green  valley  from  which  the  lands  rose  west^  with 
the  regularity  of  steps,  in  successive  eminences  to  the  sierra, 
while  a  detached  range  bounded  the  valley  east  for  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  Here  our  road  again  led  over  broken  lomas — ^to  the 
Posta  Tala,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Ca^iino  de  las  Cuestas 
and  El  Camino  Carril;  the  first  being  the  route  taken  on  our 
road  to  SaJta.  From  Ihis  point  we  made  directly  for  Tucuman, 
where  I  arrived  at  9  P.M.,  having  ridden  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  since  leaving  Arenal  in  the  morning.  The  distances  were 
generally  six  leagues,  but  twice  during  the  day  I  rode  from  posta 
to  posta,  eighteen  miles,  in  one  and  a  quarter  hours. 

I  had  imagined  that  I  was  beginning  to  like  the  wild  indepen- 
dence of  the  gaucho  life — grassy  bed,  saddle-gear  bedding,  cano- 
pied by  the  heavens — ^but  I  must  confess  that,  after  a  ride  of  the 
above  distance  for  two  successive  days,  most  thankfully  did  I  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  Dr.  Priestly 's  house,  and  most 
gratefully  do  I  recall  his  cordial  welcome. 

November  19^.  At  an  early  hour  paid  my  respects  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  minister,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  doctor's  found 
that  several  citizens  had  already  called,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  came  all  the  acquaintances  made  during  my  first  visit  to 
welcome  me  back. 

November  20ih.  Eeceived  a  visit  from  the  governor  and  his 
minister.  I  had  been  advised  to  return  to  Santiago  through  the 
south  of  Tucuman,  a  district  watered  by  the  Dulce,  and  represent- 
ed to  mc  as  not  only  beautiful  in  natural  scenery,  but  as  populous 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  was  told  that  if  I  would  adopt  this 
route  the  government  would  provide  me  with  horses  and  other 
facilities  for  travel  within  the  limit  of  its  own  province,  and  would 
also  arrange  for  them  with  that  of  Santiago.  The  governor  now 
expressed  his  regret  that  for  want  of  time  only  these  arrange- 
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meats  had  not  been  made,  and  gave  me  statistics  of  the  popula- 
tion, products,  and  a  rough  pen-sketch  of  the  rivers  and  mountam 
streams  that  empty  into  the  Dulce  within  the  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  also  showed  me  a  chart  exhibiting  the  different  dis- 
tricts, which,  though  roughly  made,  gave  a  very  fiedr  idea  of  the 
physical  features  of  Tucuman. 

NoveTnher  2\st.  Yesterday  said  farewell  to  my  friends,  and  this 
morning,  for  the  last  time,  shook  the  hand  of  Dr.  Priestly,  feeling 
all  the  regret  of  parting  with  an  old  friend.  At  8  o'clock  A.M. 
we  dashed  off  from  Tucuman  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
which  speed  we  maintained  from  posta  to  posta  throughout  the 
day.  At  sunset  we  had  made  one  hundred  and  five  miles,  and 
would  have  reached  Santiago,  only  thirty-five  miles  distant,  the 
same  evening  but  for  the  swollen  state  of  the  Dulce,  which  I 
should  have  been  compelled  to  cross  in  a  hide  balsa,  and  at  that 
hour  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  men  from  the 
opposite  side  to  ferry  me  over.  I  did  not  feel  fetigued,  which 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  exceeding  purity  of  the  air  than  to 
the  easy  gait  of  the  horses,  and  could  have  made  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  by  sun- 
down, had  I  left  Tucuman  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning.  I 
was  told  that  this  ride  had  been  made  but  once  before,  and  then 
in  the  transmission  of  some  important  political  intelligence. 

November  22d  The  horses  swam  over,  and  we  crossed  the  Duloe 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  one  boat  of  the  western  province— our  pic- 
nic yacht,  the  "  Animal  of  the  Salado^^ — ^the  little  craft  in  which 
we  had  toiled  so  many  days  in  descending  the  Salado  from  Estan- 
cia  Taboado.  It  had  been  brought  back  to  Santiago  from  Sandia 
Paso  on  a  carreta.  By  9  o'clock  I  was  once  more  at  the  govern- 
or's, whei:e  I  was  received,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  with  the  cordial- 
ity and  confidence  of  a  member  of  the  family. 

On  the  25th  Mr.  Murdaugh  reached  Santiago,  having,  according 
to  my  instructions,  followed  the  course  of  the  Salado  from  Mira- 
flores  to  Estancia  Taboado.  He  thought  that  the  fall  of  the  land, 
the  consequent  rapidity  of  the  current^  and  many  sand- banks,  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Dulce,  that  intersect  the  bed  of  the  Salado, 
would  impede  navigation  from  Miraflores  to  San  Miguel.  From 
San  Miguel  to  Taboado — where  it  will  be  remembered  my  ex- 
ploration of  the  river  commenced — ^there  was  less  current  and 
greater  width  than  below ;  the  stream  flowed  tranquilly  between 
high  and  well-wooded  banks ;  the  adjacent  country  being  level, 
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tolerably  well  peopled,  and  ctdtivated  to  a  limited  extent;  the 
people  were  civil. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  Santa  F^,  on  the  Parana,  to  San  Mi- 
guel, within  the  limits  of  Salta  (for  this  village  is  claimed  by  that 
province),  there  are  no  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Sa- 
lado  that  could  not  be  removed  by  manual  labor  at  a  small  ex- 
pense; and  where  the  impediments  are  greatest,  there  is  an  am- 
ple papulation  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Santiaganians  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  more  civil,  as  well  as  more  industrious  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  west  provinces ;  the  Tucumanos  resem- 
ble them ;  the  Saltenos  were  perhaps  less  gracious,  but  at  the  pos- 
tas  of  Cordova  the  manners  of  the  people  were  particularly  rough 
and  forbidding. 

November  27th.  Last  night  we  attended  a  &rewell  party  at  Seflor 
Archibal's,  where  was  a  fine  gathering  of  sefiores  and  sefioritas ; 
and  this  morning  at  an  early  hour  we  were  astir,  eastward  bound. 
A  number  of  inhabitants  called  to  see  us  off,  and  we  were  ac- 
companied to  the  river  by  the  governor  and  his  secretary.  The 
ladies  of  the  Taboado  fEunily  had  not  been  unmindfol  of  our  com- 
fort; a  large  bag  was  so  amply  filled  with  bread  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  prepared  by  the  governor's  sister,  that  it  was  as  much 
as  Cornelius  could  carry  upon  his  ricado. 

I  can  not  too  often  bear  testimony  to  the  hospitality  that  char- 
acterizes all  classes  in  La  Plata.  Dread  of  exposing  the  pover- 
ty or  simple  arrangements  of  their  households  never  seemed  to 
check  a  kind  impulse.  At  a  ranch  where  a  hide  cot  was  the  best 
piece  of  fdmiture,  and  a  wooden  bowl  of  hominy  the  most  luxu- 
rious supper,  we  were  always  kindly  welcomed.  Our  reception 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  notices  of  the 
press,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  and  women  in  anticipation  of 
benefit  to  their  country  fix)m  a  development  of  its  river  system, 
were  most  grateful.  Those  few  days  of  recreation  repaid  me  for 
many  vexatious  disappointments  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
work  confided  to  me.  With  pleasure  do  I  recall  my  intercourse 
with  these  Spanish- American  friends,  and  physically  able  as  I  was 
to  endure  all  the  discomforts  of  an  explorer's  life,  most  refreshing 
(lid  I  find  the  comforts  of  their  city  homes. 

The  governor,  with  his  usual  forethought,  sent  a  messenger 
ahead  to  have  horses  ready  at  the  first  posta ;  and,  by  crossing  the 
Dulce  near  the  town  in  tiie  boat,  we  avoided  the  detention  and 
annoyance  of  any  other  mode  of  passing  over  the  now  swollen 
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Stream.  We  followed  the  same  route  in  returning  that  I  had  be- 
fore made  l^etween  the  two  capitals. 

It  was  the  season  of  harvest,  and  near  the  close  of  the  day  we 
met  a  number  of  women,  among  them  many  a  pretty  dark-eyed 
girl  with  a  bundle  of  wheat  daintily  poised  upon  her  head.  As 
I  saw  these  women  tripping  along,  I  thought  of  some  Ruth  firom 
a  distant  province  who  had  ^^  kept  fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to 
glean  until  the  end  of  the  barley  harvest  and  of  wheat  harvest" 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe,  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood unite  in  gathering  it  in,  and  their  compensation  is  the 
gleaning  of  the  fields.  The  laborers  probably  taJce  care  of  their 
own  supplies,  for  each  woman  whom  I  saw  carried  more  than  the 
"  ephah"  of  Ruth.  The  harvest  is  here,  as  in  all  countries,  a  sea- 
son of  rejoicing  and  plenty,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  ev- 
ery Boaz  feasts  his  laborers  upon  the  best  his  means  can  afford. 

November  ZOth.  Reached  Posta  Rosario  after  a  day's  ride  of 
ninety-six  miles.  Our  speed  was  generally  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
sometimes  greater.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  made  a  nar- 
row escape.  I  was  alone,  some  distance  ahead  of  my  party,  and 
when  at  a  full  gallop  observed  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road.  Aware 
of  the  danger — ^for  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery — but  know- 
ing there  was  more  risk  in  suddenly  checking  the  horse,  I  dashed 
on.  It  was  too  much ;  the  animal  slipped  all  fours  at  the  same 
time,  coming  broadside  to  the  ground,  in  which  position  he  slid, 
with  the  impetus  of  the  &11,  twice  his  length,  and  caught  my  left 
leg  under  him;  fortunately  it  was  protected  by  a  heavy  boot 
While  the  beast  was  rising  I  attempted  to  get  off,  but  found  my- 
self a  prisoner,  with  the  left  foot  fast  jammed  in  the  stirrup-iron. 
The  horse,  fortunately,  was  well  broken ;  and,  fatigued  from  a  long 
gallop,  he  now  moved  off  at  a  slow  walk,  canying  me  by  one  leg, 
while  with  the  other,  and  my  hands  as  a  "  dr^,"  I  in  vain  tried 
to  "  bring  him  up,"  singing  out  first  in  English,  then  in  Spanish, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Neither  would  the  drag  hold,  though  I 
made  deep  furrows  in  the  ground  with  my  fingers.  Mr.  Murdaugh 
and  the  postillion  coming  up,  dismounted,  and  stopped  his  headway. 
In  the  course  of  the  ^ame  journey  I  met  with  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar adventure,  but  on  the  second  occasion  the  horse  merely  came 
to  the  ground  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him — a  movement  that 
did  not  much  disturb  me,  for  I  quietly  kept  my  seat,  gaucho 
style,  until  he  regained  his  feet.  The  horses  of  the  western  prov- 
inces are  almost  as  sure-footed  as  mules,  and  never  trip ;  but,  from 
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not  being  shod,  they  sometinies  £Edl  during  the  ram j  season  when 
the  roads  are  wet  and  slippery. 

December  1st.  At  the  fiist  posta  of  Cordova,  even  if  ignorant  of 
the  fact  of  having  passed  the  dividing  line,  we  should  have  been 
reminded  of  it  by  the  uncivil  manners  of  the  people,  who  are  so 

unlike  the  simple  Santiaganians.    We  did  not  reach last 

night  until  nine  o'clock,  but  neither  supper  nor  accommodation 
for  sleeping  awaited  us,  for  the  family,  who  filled  the  ranch  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  had  retired,  and  would  not  be  disturbed  in  their 
rest.  In  the  centre  of  what  once  might  have  been  a  dwelling,  but 
which  now  served  as  a  staUe,  kitchen,  and  hen-roost,  we  kindled 
a  fire  and  prepared  our  mat^  after  which  we  spread  blankets  on 
hide  cots  placed  without  under  a  tree,  and  lay  down  with  the  hope 
of  enjoying  a  sleep  undisturbed  by  rain  or  vermin ;  but  the  first 
came  in  such  torrents  that  we  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  hovel. 
We  soon  became  aware  that  during  bad  weather  it  was  the  resort 
of  divers  animals ;  for  by  the  time  we  lay  down  a  second  time 
in  rushed  a  flock  of  sheep,  leaping  over  and  upon  us  as  we  lay 
concealed  in  the  darkness,  producing  instantaneously  a  scene  lu- 
dicrous, but  very  annoying  at  the  time  to  tired,  sleepy  travelers. 
One  half  the  flock  had  made  sure  their  passage  over  us  before 
they  could  be  arrested.  We  were  now  between  two  fires.  What 
with  the  bleating  of  those  without^  responded  to  by  those  with- 
in, there  was  a  serenade  that  defied  all  sleep.  We  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  inside  party  that  had  taken  position  in  the  rear, 
and  at  last  got  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  dawn  of  day,  when  the 
tramping  of  horses  announced  that  the  postillions  were  ready  for 
a  start. 

Early  on  the  20th  of  December  we  reached  Cordova,  having 
made  the  distance — about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  postas — in  less  than  four  days. 

Our  reception  here  was  less  cordial  than  in  any  city  of  the  Con- 
federation— a  fact  which  seemed  to  stir  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
our  countryman,  Dr.  Hawling,  who  threatened  to  inform  the 
governor  of  our  being  stopped  and  fined  two  dollars  for  fast  rid- 
ing within  the  city  limits.  I  had  reined  in  my  horse  to  a  walk 
after  passing  the  first  suburb,  but  the  postillion,  perhaps  glad  to 
get  into  town,  or  anxious  to  show  off  his  riding  to  some  maiden 
of  the  place,  kept  up  the  same  pace  until  he  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  policeman.  I  paid  the  two  dollars,  assuring  the  official  that 
I  was  anxious  to  show  all  respect  to  the  laws  of  Cordova ;  and 
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while  he  was  endeavoring  to  work  up  a  fine  dramatic  rendition  of 
indignant  feeling  against  the  postillion,  I  ordered  the  lad  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  fonda. 

December  Sd.  Failed  in  hiring  horses  fix>m  the  posta ;  but  with 
Dr.  Hawling's  assistance  procured  them  fix)m  a  private  source, 
and  started  for  Eosario  by  the  main  postal  route,  on  which  now 
runs  regularly  once  a  fortnight  a  dUigencia  (stage-coach).  To  look 
at  one  of  those  ponderous  unwieldy  structures,  we  could  well  im- 
agine it^  unoccupied,  a  good  load  for  four  horses,  but  it  is  often 
crowded  and  invariably  moves  at  the  rate  of  forty  and  forty-five 
leagues  per  day,  changing  horses  every  four  leagues. 

The  characteristics  of  pampa  scenery  are  very  unvarying; 
therefore  I  give  but  a  few  quotations  fix)m  my  journal  of  the 
return  to  the  Parana,  though  our  route  was  very  distant  from 
the  one  followed  in  reaching  the  western  provinces. 

"  Eight  leagues  fix)m  Cordova  crossed  the  Segundo  by  fording, 
where  it  was  two  feet  deep.  This  stream,  which  courses  due  east 
and  west,  is  one  of  the  rivers  lost  in  the  pampas.  Our  road  lay 
very  much  along  the  route  surveyed  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
Campbell,  for  the  railway  between  Cordova  and  Bosario,  and  of 
which  he  says :  *  Probably,  up  to  this  time,  there  has  not  been 
constructed  a  rail-road  of  equal  length,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  over  a  surface  so  level.'  We  had  scarcely  fixed  our- 
selves for  the  night  at  Disgraciada,  after  a  travel  of  nineteen 
leagues  since  9  A.M.,  when  a  crowded  galera,  fix)m  Rosario  fi)r 
Santiago  and  Tucuman,  arrived.  Soon  every  square  inch  of  the 
quarto  was  filled  with  these  passengers  and  tiieir  baggage,  which 
embraced  an  amoimt  and  variety  of  articles  inconceivable :  mat- 
tresses, bedding,  pillows,  boots,  hats,  boxes,  and  baskets  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  were  strewed  about  in  every  direction,  without 
and  within  the  house.  The  travelers  on  this  occasion  were  all 
men,  and,  hearing  that  we  came  directiy  firom  their  respective 
cities,  were  eager  for  a  talk  about  home.  These  galeras,  when 
under  way  for  a  journey  across  the.  pampas,  with  their  four  and 
six  horses,  each  mounted  by  a  gaucho-rigged  postillion,  and  dash- 
ing at  half  speed  over  a  plain  boimded  only  by  the  horizon,  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  as  interesting  as  novel. 

"  December  4cih.  Detained  imtil  neariy  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
a  pouring  rain.  At  last,  after  a  miserable  breakfast  on  a  poor 
coidero,  we  were  off  on  fine  horses  and  with  a  prospect  of  better 
weather.    Country  open ;  pampa  grass  abundant    At  Tio  Puijo 
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met  the  diligencia,  two  days  from  Rosario,  it  having  made  yester- 
day, -the  Sd,  forty-six  leagues.  Preparation  for  our  comfort  was 
suspended  by  the  arrival  of  this  public  conveyance,  to  which  all 
things  must  give  way  at  the  stopping-places.  It  draws  up,  not  at 
the  door  of  the  posta,  but  at  the  corral,  where  in  a  minute  four  or 
si^  panting  animals  are  detached,  and  others  fresh  from  the  corral 
are  put  in  their  places.  The  postillion,  without  even  touching 
stirrup,  springs  into  the  saddle,  rolls  his  tongue,  casts  impudent  but 
gleeful  glances  at  the  people  standing  near,  and  dashes  off  at  half 
speed.  After  the  coach  was  gS  we  were  furnished  with  excellent 
horses,  which  carried  us  at  the  usual  rate — ^a  ftdl  gallop — ^to  Villa 
Nueva,  five  leagues.  Just  before  reaching  this  place  we  crossed 
the  Tercero,  which  was  here  three  hundred  yards  wide ;  water 
low,  two  or  three  feet  deep ;  current^  at  this  season,  one  and  a 
half  miles  the  hour.  Spent  the  night  at  this  posta,  the  best  we 
had  seen  in  the  country.  Master  and  &mily,  kind  and  accom- 
modating, furnished  us  with  an  excellent  supper  and  abundance 
of  delicious  milk. 

"  December  6th.  At  sunrise  on  the  road  to  Herradura,  which  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tercero — ^four  leagues.  Some  little  cul- 
tivation of  wheat ;  but  here,  as  in  Tucuman,  it  is  subject  to  the 
pulvo.  Met  a  tropa  of  sixty  carretas  from  Bosario  for  Cordova. 
At  the  little  village  of  Ballesteras,  twelve  miles  from  Herradura, 
the  post-road  for  Mendoza  branches  off;  and  nine  leagues  beyond 
we  passed  through  the  little  pueblo  Fraile  Muerto,  situated  near 
the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  as  well  as  many  Cor- 
dovases,  believe  the  Tercero  navigable  from  Eosario  to  this  point, 
but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  the  fact.*  It  could  un- 
doubtedly be  descended  by  flat  boats.  At  the  posta  we  met  a 
tropa  of  mules  from  the  Province  of  San  Juan,  bound  to  Rosario, 
laden  with  flour,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  peaches,  figs,  raisins. 
It  made  ten  leagues  per  day,  each  little  animal  having  a  burden 
of  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  arobas.  To  Saladillo — eight  leagues 
— a  desolate  dilapidated  village  of  mud  houses,  the  banks  of  the 
Tercero  were  sparsely  wooded  with  algorroba,  with  long  intervals 
of  a  scrubby  growth  which  marked  its  windings.  This  place  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  ditch,  intended  in  years  past  as  a 
protection  against  Indians.  The  savages,  however,  no  longer 
make  incursions  into  this  district,  for  neither  village  nor  surround- 

*  I  have  already  stated  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Campbell  based  an  opinion 
that  it  is  impracticable. 
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ing  countiy  now  offer  any  plunder.  It  is  situated  one  mile  from 
the  Biver  Quarto,  here  called  the  Arroyo  Saladillo,  and  at  this 
time  so  much  swollen  that  the  postillions  were  obliged  to  carry 
the  saddle-bogs  with  the  instruments  on  their  heads,  while  they 
swam  their  horses  over.  Mounted  on  an  animal  tall  enough  to 
wade^  I  knelt  on  the  saddle  by  way  of  keeping  dry,  and  plunged , 
in^  expecting  to  be  pitched  head  foremost  at  every  step.  How- 
ever, much  to  our  astonishment,  we  reached  the  opposite  side 
without  accident  or  other  inconvenience  than  wet  knees ;  but  - 
I  was  excessively  provoked  that  the  master  of  the  neighboring 
posta  had  not  notified  ua  of  the  state  of  the  river,  which  would 
have  saved  detention  and  confiision.  It  was  quite  dark  by  the 
time  we  were  under  way  for  Lobaton,  distant  five  leagues.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  postillion  w«  made  it  at  a  gallop,  and  ar- 
rived safely,  but,  as  may  bo  well  ima^ned,  hungry  and  tired : 
for,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  with  no  refreshment  but 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  bread,  we  had  ridden  one  hundred  and 
five  miles.  On  diamounting^  guided  by  a  dim  light  and  the  soundJ 
of  a  guitar,  we  made  our  way  to  a  part  of  the  yard  where,  around 
a  fire,  over  which  was  placed  an  eaithen  vessel  filled  witb  com, 
was  seated  a  party  of  men  and  women,  dexterously  catching  the 
toasted  grains  as  they  popped  out,  while  a  gaucho  musician  kept 
up  an  active  accompaniment  upon  his  cracked  half-stringed  in- 
strument. Our  entrance  did  not  at  all  disturb  the  party,  for  all 
were  intently  watching  the  corn.  I  asked  for  something  to  eat, 
and  received  an  ungracious  answer,  delivered  with  a  still  more 
ungracious  manner.  *  There  was  nothing  to  eat,  and  if  there  was, , 
there  was  no  wood  to  make  a^.  fire.*  Unable  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  apprehending  rain  during  the  night,  we  spread  our  blank- 
ets in  the  hovel ;  and  to  the  gnawings  of  hunger  were  added  the 
torments  of  musquitoes  and  fleas. 

^^Deceniher  6ih.  At  dawn  astir,  in  bad  humor  and  bad  plight  for 
horseback  travel,  but  in  a  heavy  rain  rode  on,  five  leagues,  to  Ca- 
beza  del  Tigre,  where  we  found  in  the  domicil  of  the  post-master 
a  kindly  disposition  to  meet  the  wants  of  travelers.  We  had  an^ 
excellent  breakfast,  with  coffee  and  milk.  As  it  was  raining  hard, 
with  a  prospect  of  continuance,  I  determined  to  remain  in  our 
snug  quarters  until  the  following  day.  Met  at  this  place  a  tropaJ 
of  mules  laden  with  merchandise  firom  Bosario  bound  to  San 
Juan, 

''JOecemier  70t.  Left  Cabeza  del  Tigre  at  an  early  hour,  in  a 
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slight  mist,  and  four  leagues  beyond,  at  the  little  mud  village  of 
Cruz  Alta  we  reached  the  last  posta  in  Cordova  going  east,  or  the 
first  west  fix)m  Eosario,  the  line  of  division  between  the  two  prov- 
inces, Cordova  and  Santa  P^  passing  between  this  and  Esquina 
Grande  a  mud  village  four  leagues  east.  Up  to  this  point  the 
road  follows  very  much  the  course  of  the  Teroero,  all  the  postas  • 
being  upon  or  near  its  south  bank.  From  Cruz  Alta  the  river, 
having  a  previous  direction  southeast,  takes  a  course  of  north- 
east, under  the  name  of  Cacaraflal,  to  its  junction  with  the  Para- 
na. Its  banks,  which  we  have  followed  during  the  last  two  days, 
are  as  clear  of  wood  as  the  adjacent  pampa,  where  scarce  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen,  except  a  few  planted  for  shade.  After  the  superb 
forests  of  the  western  provinces  these  looked  but  the  shadows  of 
trees.  At  our  next  stopping-place,  Arequita — ^five  leagues — ^found 
civil  people,  who  gave  us  a  good  asado ;  but  again',  four  leagues 
farther  on,  at  Desmochedo,  met  with  but  a  rude  reception— noth- 
ing to  eat,  not  even  a  little  hot  water  for  matd  procurable.  The 
country  between  the  last  places  was  tmdulating,  uncultivated,  and 
bare  of  trees,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass.  To  Candelaria — 
six  leagues — ^fece  of  the  country  imchanged.  At  this  place,  where 
the  people  were  civil,  we  procured  hot  water  for  mat^.  At  Cor- 
rea — five  leagues — found  a  good  two-story  brick  house,  and  its 
owner  largely  engaged  in  raising  sheep  for  the  wool. 

It  was  sunset  when  we  started  from  El  Estado  for  Eosario,  and 
it  soon  became  excessively  dark,  but  at  a  fiill  gallop  we  followed 
with  confidence  the  lead  of  the  postillion,  imtil  suddenly  that  in- 
dividual and  his  steed  lay  broadside  on  the  pampa,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other — a  manoeuvre  I  did  not  exactly  care  to  fol- 
low. No  damage  ensued ;  the  postillion  was  soon  mounted  again, 
off  we  dashed  at  the  same  rate,  and  reached  Eosario  at  9  P.M.  all 
safe,  after  a  day's  ride,  from  Cabeza  del  Tigre,  of  one  hundred  and 
five  miles.  The  fonda  was  crowded,  and  after  supper  we  gladly 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Dale,  the  British  consul. 

The  growth  of  Eosario  and  the  rapid  increase  of  its  population 
and  trade  in  three  years  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Spanish- American  cities.  I  have  in  a  previous  chapter  alluded 
to  its  many  advantages  as  a  port  of  entry ;  I  now  refer  to  it  as  an 
important  point  for  the  residence  of  a  consul ;  for  we  should  not 
wait  for  trade  before  appointing  such  an  officer,  but  should  place 
one  there  to  secure  commercial  advantages  for  our  people.  A 
British  consul  was  placed  there  at  the  earliest  moment. 
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In  a  few  days  a  conveyance  by  steamer  offered  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  I  arrived  on  the  12th  of  December.  As  the  Water 
Witch  was  still  undergoing  repairs  to  her  engines,  which  would 
occasion  a  detention  of  some  weeks,  I  proceeded  in  iiie  steamer  off 
San  Isidro,  and,  with  the  two  cutters  and  a  large  sail-boat  hired 
for  the  purpose,  sounded  out  the  channel- way,  from  the  inner  an- 
chorage to  the  Arroyo  Capitan,  also  the  entrance  to  the  Palnia 
Pass.  I  found  a  depth  gradually  diminishing  fix)m  twenty-fonr 
feet  within  the  Palinas  to  eight  oS  its  entrance,  reduced  to  low 
water,  showing  that  vessels  of  six  feet  draught,  bound  up  the  Pa- 
rana, may  enter  the  pass  at  ordinary  low  water  without  appre- 
hension of  taking  the  bottom.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  naviga- 
tion would  arise  fix)m  the  want  of  discernible  objects  on  shore, 
the  land  being  so  low  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  to  be  indis- 
tinctly seen  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  fix)m  the  deck  of  an  or- 
dinary ship. 

This  completed  the  work  assigned  me  by  my  instructions,  so 
fiur  as  the  means  at  my  disposal,  time,  and  the  occurrences  I  have 
related  would  allow.  I  leave  the  public  to  judge  of  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  I  sometimes  acted.  There  were  many  others, 
as  well  as  manifold  labors  entirely  foreign  to  my  legitimate  duties, 
to  which  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  allude. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  with  caulked  decks,  boilers 
patched,  and  engines  mended,  the  steamer  descended  the  river  to 
Montevideo,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  a  letter  of  recall  await- 
ed me.  .  This  letter  read  thus : 

'*  NaTj  Department,  December  20t1i,  1855. 
^^  Sm,— The  Department  is  gratified  at  the  energy  displayed  by  yoa  in 
your  endeavors  to  aooomplish  the  explorations  and  surveys  for  which  you 
were  sent  out,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficolties. 

^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  public  interests  require  the  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition. You  will,  therefore,  so  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  as  practi- 
cable, return  with  the  Water  Witch  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  port 
of  Washington. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
« (Signed),  J.  C.  DOBBIN. 

**  Commander  Thos.  J.  Page,  commanding  U.  S.  Steamer  ) 
Water  Witch,  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de  La  Plata."         ' 

When  we  remember  merely  the  social  and  political  changes  of 
one  year,  we  may  imagine  what  anxieties  and  fears,  what  hope 
and  happiness  move  the  heart  of  the  sailor,  who  after  more  than 
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a  thiee  years'  croifie  in  foreign  waters,  at  last  hears  the  boatswabi's 
call,  "  All  hands  up  anchor  for  home !" 

The  Water  Witch  was  detained  some  days  at  Montevideo  by  the 
necessity  of  additional  repairs  to  her  wheels,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  8d  February,  1856,  that  we  stood  out  of  the  harbor.  Pass- 
ing close  under  the  stem  of  the  sloop  of  war  Germantown,  we  re- 
ceived from  her  crew  three  hearty  cheers — the  sailor's  "  God-speed 
homeward."  Captain  Lynch  was  on  shore,  but  I  recognized  the 
clear,  shrill  voice  of  the  first  lieutenant^  who  wished  us  "  a  pleasant 
passage  and  a  happy  meeting  with  friends."  It  was  my  old  friend 
and  shipmate  Eidgely. 

Homeward  bound  I  Once  more  the  little  craft  was  puffing  free 
over  old  ocean :  she  had  done  good  service  in  a  foreign  clime,  and 
was  now  to  bear  to  their  native  shore  the  crew  of  stout  ready 
hearts  that  had  stood  by  her  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four  months  &he  came  to 
anchor,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1856,  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
the  place  of  her  original  construction. 
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Extent  of  Exploration. — ^Depth  of  Water  in  the  Paragoay. — Sources  of  that  River. 
— Janction  with  the  Parana. — The  Parana  River. — ^Tributaries  of  the  Paraguay. 
— The  Confuso  and  Otuquis. — Expeditions  up  and  down  the  Pilcomayo. — North- 
em  and  Southern  Branch. — Little  Success  at  its  Navigation. — The  Vermejo. — 
Its  Navigability  confirmed.— The  Salado.— "River  Bottom. "—Falls  of  Apipc'. 
— The  Gran  Salto. — The  River  above. — Islands  and  Rapids. — The  Uruguay. — 
The  Salto  Grande. — Beauty  of  adjacent  Country. — La  Plata. — Its  Mouth  at  the 
Capes. — Structure  of  the  Parana  Banks. — Tosca. — Rock  Formation  on  the  Par- 
aguay.—Entrance  to  a  Mountain  Region. — The  Great  Gulf.— Birth  of  Riven. 
— Callera  de  Arriola. — Retirement  of  the  Sea. — Fossil  Remains  and  Estuar}- 
Mud. — Diluvial  and  Alluvial  Periods. — Encroachments  of  Land  and  Water. — 
Harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres. — Fertility  of  Soil. — Fruits  and  Vegetation. — Medic- 
inal Plants  and  Woods. — Climate. — Navigation  of  the  Rivers. — Letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Santiago. — Exclusive  Privileges  granted  to  Companies. — Suitable 
Vessels. — Paraguay. — Products  and  Advantages  for  Trade. — Interests  of  Boli- 
via.— Immigration. — Brossard. — ^Thiers  and  Guizot  upon  the  Country  of  La  Pla- 
ta.— What  foreign  Governments  have  done. — ^What  our  Policy  should  be. 

With  my  map  and  charts  I  present  to  the  public,  if  not  an  in- 
teresting, at  least  an  unexaggerated  account  of  my  exploration  of 
countries  bordering  the  fluvial  avenues  that  intersect  the  basin  of 
La  Plata. 

We  ascended  from  Buenos  Ayres — ^the  initial  point  of  our  work 
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—to  Corumba,  in  latitude  18*"  59'  43"  south,  longitude  67°  44'  86" 
west,  to  whicbi  place  the  exploration  of  the  Paraguay  was  at  this 
time  limited  by  the  Brazilian  Gbvemment*  That  settlement  is 
in  a  right  line  about  one  tiiousand  miles  from  Buenos  Aypis,  and 
by  the  course  of  tiie  rivers  two  thousand  firom  the  ocean.  The 
first  half  of  this  distance  was  ascended  at  the  season  of  low  water 
in  the  Parana  without  encoimtering  shoals,  rocks,  or  any  obstacle 
to  a  continuous  navigation,  iui  an  ocean  steamer  of  nine  feet 
draught 

In  the  Paraguay  the  depth  of  water  was  at  that  time  not  less 
than  twelve  feet,  and^  according  to  our  register  kept  at  Asuncion, 
at  no  season  less  than  five.  These  rivers,  augmented  in  volume 
of  water  above  their  junction  by  a  wonderful  ramification  of  nav- 
igable streams,  form  tiie  central  water-courses  of  La  Plata. 

From  three  small  lakes  in  the  nortii western  mountains  of  Brar 
zil,  between  the  parallels  of  13°  and  14°,  the  Payaguas  Eiver — a 
name  euphonized  to  Paraguay  by  the  Spanish  conquerors — is 
supposed  to  have  its  source.  These  mountains,  which  almost 
meet  the  last  spurs  of  the  Peruvian  ranges^  are  likewise  the  wa- 
ter-sheds of  several  streams  that  swell  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon ;  and,  according  to  a  generally  received  opinion,  a  short 
ix)rtage  alone  intervenes  between  the  navigable  head  waters  of 
these  rivers.  Flowing  generally  south,  the  Paraguay,  in  latitude 
27°  17'  32/'  longitude  58°  89'  82,''  forms  its  junction  with  the 
Parana,  which  also  rises  in  the  nortii  western  mountains  of  Brazil, 
between  the  parallels  of  17°  30'  and  18°  30'.  Coursing  first  west, 
then  south,  its  waters  continually  increased  by  the  outpourings 
of  many  large  streams,  the  Parana  is  a  mighty  river,  one  4md  a 
quarter  miles  wide  when  it  enters  Missioiies  (a  country  so  called 
fix)m  having  been  the  seat  of  the  first  Jesuit  missions),  from  whence 
it  rolls  again  westward  to  the  point  at  which  it  commingles  its 
waters  with  the  Paraguay.  The  two  rivers  made  one,  under  the 
name  of  Parana,  flow  on  to  La  Plata,  or  Parana  Guazu  (Great  Pa- 
rana), as  it  is  still  called  by  the  Indians. 

In  ascending  the  Paraguay,  while  tributaries  from  the  east  are 
constantly  recurring,  there  are  comparatively  few  from  the  west. 
From  the  Confuso,  in  latitude  25°  8',  to  the  latitude  of  19°,  a  dis- 
tance by  the  river  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  but  one 
affluent  from  the  west,  the  Otuquis,  or  Bahia  Negra.     Between  the 

♦  Subsequently  permission  was  granted  to  extend  the  exploration  into  all  the 
Brazilian  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay. 
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Confuflo  and  its  junction  with  the  Parana  the  Paraguay  receives 
the  waters  of  two  considerable  rivers — ^the  Pilcomayo  and  Ver- 
mejo — ^the  former  in  latitude  25"^  16',  the  latter  in  26°  52  'south. 

The  Otuquis,  which  is  considered  the  northern  limit  of  the  Cha- 
CO,  rises  in  the  Sierras  de  Santiago,  in  the  Province  of  Chiquitos, 
and  coursing  through  Bahia  Negra,  empties  into  the  Paraguay  in 
latitude  20°  10'  south,  longitude  58°  17'  west  Of  the  practica- 
bility of  its  navigation  I  have  not  a  doubt ;  and  when  established, 
it  will  open  a  channel  of  communication  with  Chiquitos,  a  region 
of  Bolivia,  far  removed  from  that  watered  by  the  Pilcomayo,  but 
equally  rich  in  products. 

Of  the  Pilcomayo  I  can  give  no  information  derived  fix)m  my 
own  knowledge.  Circumstances  that  have  been  related  closed 
this  river  to  the  expedition ;  all  that  we  know  of  it,  therefore,  is 
derived  from  several  abortive  attempts  at  its  exploration:  the 
first,  by  Father  Patifio,  in  1721 ;  the  second,  by  Casales,  in  1735, 
who  gives  but  a  vague  account  of  his  attempt  to  ascend  »through 
what  he  terms  the  southern  channel,  the  northern  one  being  pto- 
noimced  by  him  impracticable ;  the  third,  by  Castailares,  in  1741 ; 
and  a  fourth  by  Colonel  Magariflos  and  a  Mr.  Thompson,  said  to 
have  been  an  American. 

This  latter  was  an  attempt  to  descend  the  river  in  1844  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bolivian  Government^  General  Bolivian  being 
President ;  but  it  was  likewise  unsuccessftd.  Azara,  who,  so  fisu: 
as  he  goes,  gives  the  most  reliable  account,  ascended  this  river 
through  the  northern  branch  about  forty  miles,  according  to  his 
estimate  of  the  distance,  when  he  returned  under  the  apprehension 
that  he  could  not  reach  Potosi,  the  point  aimed  at,  although  the 
least  water  given  by  him  in  the  month  of  August  was  six  feet 
His  difficulties  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  but,  like  other  explorers,  he  was  illy  provided  with  suitable 
means. 

.  The  Pilcomayo  has  its  source  in  a  spur  of  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes,  northwest  of  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  and  after  receiving  the 
Cachimayo,  which  rises  within  a  short  distance  of  Chuquisaca,  is 
joined  by  the  Pilaya  from  the  southwest.  This  latter,  fed  by 
numerous  tributaries,  greatly  augments  the  volume  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo, which,  at  a  short  distance  from  this  junction,  enters  the 
Gran  Chaco,  and  flowing  under  the  general  direction  of  southeast, 
empties  into  the  Paraguay  at  Asxmcion.  The  only  attempts  at 
navigation  upon  this  stream  which  seemed  to  promise  success,  are 
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Stated  to  have  been  made  through  the  branch  at  or  near  Asun- 
don*  Our  chart  does  not  lay  down  the  supposed  southern  month, 
because  we  discovered  no  evidence  of  its  existence  near  the  lo- 
cality assigned  it  Inasmuch,  however,  m  it  may  discharge  it* 
self  into  some  one  of  the  numerous  riachos,  and  thus  be  concealed 
from  view  to  one  ascending  the  Paraguay,  I  would  not  pronounoc 
upon  its  non-existenoe. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  determine  the  navigability 
of  the  Pilcomayo  seemed  to  have  Ciiled — so  far  os  we  are  able  to 
jud^e  from  the  vague  aooountd  given  of  them — ^morc  in  confix  i 
i|uence  of  the  want  of  pro{>er  boats  and  provision  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking than  fo>m  the  opposition  of  the  Indians  or  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  in  the  river.  The  chief  embarrassment  seems  to  be  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Chaco,  where  the  channel  is  reported  aa 
losing  itself  in  a  vast  laguna,  offering  no  direct  or  navigable  course. 

The  Vermejo  flows  from  the  northwestern  provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  notwithstanding  the  comparativelj 
short  distance  through  which  I  aaoended  it  in  a  steamer  of  twenty- 
sbw  inches  draught,  and  at  the  season  of  low  water,  the  point  reach- 
ed, according  to  my  determination,  is  above  the  position  given 
the  most  diflicult  passes  by  Comejo  and  Loria  The  last  descent 
of  it,  made  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  succeeding  year  by 
Mn  nickman,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  the  United  States,  then 
a  resident  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  boat  of  three  to  lour  feet  draught, 
confirms  my  opinion  of  its  navigability. 

The  Salado  rises  in  the  western  Cordilleras  of  the  Province  of 
Salta,  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  southeast,  empties  into  the  Parana  at  Sante  ¥4^  latitude 
$V  38'  34"  south,  longitude  60^  39'  48''  west 

We  ascertained  and  established  the  navigability  of  this  river 
for  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  and  exhibited  upon  it  the 
great  lever  of  modem  civilization,  steam.  It  flows  through  a 
country  unequaled  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes,  and 
brings  into  communication  with  the  Atlantic  some  of  tiie  richest 
imd  most  populous  provinces — Santiago  del  Estero,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  Jujuy,  ete. — whose  products  have  heretofore  been  convey- 
ed t<3  the  port  of  Rosario  by  ox- wagons,  occuj»yiug  a  period  of  ten 
months  to  go  and  return ;  but  which  can  now,  by  boats,  reach 
the  same  port  in  fifteen  days,  and  a  return  cargo  of  merchandise 
be  made  in  tw^enty-fivc. 

Even  the  Indians^  who  have  heretofore  made  hostile  descents 
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upon  the  few  settlements  along  its  banks, may  be  made,  bj  kind 
and  judicious  treatment,  powerful  agents  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  coimtry.* 

Lnmediately  adjacent  to  the  river  extends,  from  one  to  about 
five  miles  in  widtii,  a  "  river  bottom"  well  wooded  and  densely 
covered  with  grass,  fix)m  which  the  more  elevated  land,  skirted 
with  timber  of  superior  quality,  rises  gradually  to  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  pampa.  The  wood  on  this  bottom  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  as  fuel  for  steamers,  and  may  be  had  in  great  abund- 
ance. In  its  green  state  we  experienced  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  the  requisite  quanfity  of  steam. 

In  my  visit  to  the  western  districts  of  Paraguay  we  touched 
the  Parana  where  it  flowed  through  "  Missiones,"  but  my  exami- 
nation of  this  noble  river  extended  only  from  the  mouth  to  its 
junction  with  the  Paraguay.  Prom  all  the  information  arrived  at, 
though  unsatis&ctory,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  its  navigation 
would  be  found  practicable  to  a  considerable  distance  above  Cor- 
rientes.  The  fiJls  of  Apip^,  situated  in  latitude  27*^  27',  longi- 
tude 56°  west,  probably  offer  no  serious  obstruction  at  the  pe- 
riod of  high  water.f  Hence  for  several  hundred  miles  up  to  the 
Curitiba,  a  large  navigable  river,  its  course  is  represented  as  per- 
fectly free.  Above  this  point  begins  a  remarkable  series  of  falls 
and  cataracts,  which  extend  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  Salto  Grande.  Around  this  fall  the  Jesuits,  with  their  twelve 
thousand  converts  seeking  a  land  of  peace  from  the  inhuman  per- 
secutions of  their  Portuguese  foes,  effected  a  toilsome,  struggling 
descent,  in  which  many  Of  their  numbers  perished.  Azara,  one  of 
the  few  fortunate  and  adventurous  travelers  who  have  ever  reach- 
ed this  Salto,  has  pictured  its  sublimity  in  enthusiastic  terms.  The 
river  suddenly  narrows  from  a  width  of  over  a  mile  to  less  than 
forty  yards,  pouring  its  solid  mass  of  waters  over  a  height  of  six- 
ty feet  into  a  rocky  basin.:|: 

From  what  we  glean  in  Jesuit  writings  the  river  above  this 
again  becomes  navigable,  at  least  to  the  Parana  Pane.  Very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Parana ;  for  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  even  the  track  of  the  intrepid  missionary  is  lost,  and 
this  great  water-course,  with  a  probable  navigation  of  at  least  two 

♦  Sec  extract  from  letter  of  Governor  Taboado,  p.  444. 

f  In  my  narrative  I  have  given  in  detail  an  acconnt  of  the  hostile  interference 
the  expedition  met  with  while  proceeding  to  examine  thi«  point. 
t  Azara,  vol.  i.,  p.  71,  72. 
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thousand  five  hundred  miles,  flows  for  a  great  distance  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Indian. 

From  Missiones  begins  that  series  of  islands  which  thence  char- 
acterize this  river  to  its  mouth.  Some  of  these  are  small,  others 
embrace  many  square  leagues ;  some  are  low,  of  recent  formation, 
and  frequently  submerged ;  others  are  high,  well  wooded,  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

"  The  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Parana  are  in- 
variable. Its  inundations,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  periodical, 
and  are  blessings  rather  than  causes  of  disquietude ;  for,  always 
expected  and  progressively  slow,  they  never  surprise  the  vigilance 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  decrease,  leaving  vegetation  not  only  un- 
harmed, but  improved  by  their  deposit"* 

The  Uruguay,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra  Catalina,  lati- 
tude 27°  80',  is  also  increased  by  numerous  tributaries,  many  of 
which,  when  they  shall  have  been  explored,  may  prove  important 
.streams.  It  flows  first  west  to  the  confines  of  the  "Missionea," 
then  south,  and  disembogues  into  La  Plata  immediately  afler  its 
junction  with  the  Parana  in  latitude  34°  south.  It  bounds  Entre 
Riofl  and  Corrientes  on  the  east,  separates  those  two  provinces 
firom  tlio  Banda  Oriental  and  Brazil,  and  is  navigable  at  all  times 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  to  the  Salto 
Grande.  Here  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  river,  pre- 
senting more  the  character  of  rapids  than  of  a  fall,  as  its  name 
would  indicate.  For  a  very  short  time  in  the  year,  during  the 
month  of  October,  the  Uruguay  rises  to  the  height  of  fix)m  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet,  forming  over  the  fall  a  rapid  current,  but  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  of  its  ascent  under  an  extraordinary  steam 
pressure.  Beyond  the  "Salto"  it  again  becomes  navigable  for 
small  vessels  of  five  feet  draught  to  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  miles.  When  the  population  of  the  country  above 
shall  have  increased  and  have  felt  the  want  of  water  transporta- 
tion, they  will  sec  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  overcoming 
this  obstruction  by  means  of  locks. 

The  scenery  on  this  river,  especially  on  the  left  bank — the  Ban- 
da  Oriental — is  very  fine.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth  the  country  on  the  right  bank — Entre  Eios — 
changes  from  the  flat  wooded  to  th^  imdulating  grassy,  with 
skirts  of  quebracho  and  palm  groves  here  and  there  Bringing  its 
margin.    The  left  bank — the  Banda  Oriental — ^is  beautifiil  through- 

♦  Tgnaoio  Nuficz. 
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out.  The  land^  high  and  rolling,  with  wooded  ridges  and  grassy 
hill-sides,  gently  doping  to  meadows  of  surpassing  verdure. 

Now  the  reservoir  of  many  streams,  equaling  in  its  mass  of  wa- 
ters all  the  rivers  of  Europe,  La  Plata,  at  the  narrowest  point 
twenty-five  miles  wide,  flows  on  majestically  until  it  commingles 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  ocean  between  the  Capes  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria and  San  Antonio,  the  limits  generally  assigned  to  it  by  geog- 
raphers ;  for  though  it  attains  a  width  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  at  its  mouth,  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  estu- 
ary, it  also  retains  to  the  capes  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
river. 

I  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  principal  navigable  tributaries 
of  the  central  water-courses.  From  the  eastern  qlopes  of  the  An- 
des flow  many  others,  which,  after  tortuous  meanderings  for  hund- 
reds of  miles,  are  lost  by  filtration  or  evaporation  during  the  heats 
of  summer.  Others  form  shallow  lakes  and  become  the  sources 
of  streams  of  less  magnitude. 

From  the  west  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  also  receive  the  out- 
pourings of  a  great  number  of  minor  rivers,  many  of  which  are 
navigable  to  the  very  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  regions  of  the 
basin.  There  are  also  innumerable  riachos  which  wind  through 
estancias  and  forests,  forming  a  perfect  net- work  of  natural  canal- 
ization, and  again  find  an  outlet  in  the  parent  streams. 

The  structure  of  the  lands  forming  the  east  and  west  banks  of 
the  Parana  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay,  and  again  upon 
those  of  this  latter  river  up  to  the  Appa  exhibits  a  remarkable  con- 
trast. Beginning  with  the  shores  of  the  Banda  Oriental  and  pro- 
ceeding north  we  find  clay  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  as  at  Martin 
Garcia,  whose  quarries  furnish  all  the  materials  for  building  and 
paving  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  is  a  break  in  this  chain  by  the 
intervention  of  the  flat  lands  of  the  Parana  Delta.  At  Diamante 
a  calcareous  formation  is  presented  in  a  conglomerate  of  fossil 
sea-shells,  which  continues  for  a  long  distance  northward  on  a 
range  elevated  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  exhibiting  at 
some  points  crj'stallized  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  we  procured 
very  perfect  specimens.  A  coarse  reddish  sandstone  and  indu- 
rated argillaceous  earth  of  the  same  color  characterize  the  high 
l>anks  of  the  Province  of  Corricntes.  Leaving  the  Parana  River 
where  it  turns  abruptly  eastward,  and  following  the  Paraguay,  we 
observe  at  some  distimce  in  the  interior  ridges  and  rolling  lands ; 
but  bordering  the  banks  of  the  river  a  level  country  offers  no 
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appearance  of  rock  formation,  until  we  reach  the  isolated  ilouni 
Lamhuri?,  where  basaltic  rock  shows  itself.  From  Asuncion 
throughout  Paraguay  up  to  the  Rio  Appa  we  find^  at  various 
ix>ints,  banks  presenting  argillacseous  strata  and  precipitous  sec- 
tions of  silex  and  limestone. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  Buenoa  Ayres  as  our  starting- 
point,  and  moving  northward,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  we  find  a  continuous  pampa  throughout  the  extent  of 
thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  interrupted  only  at  one  point,  and  that 
an  isolated  hill  of  mica  schist  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a 
base  of  not  moi*e  than  three  hundred  in  diameter.  Tliis  occiiis  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  above  Asuncion,  and  contiuns 
the  quarry  which  is  alluded  to  as  furnishing  a  good  quality  of 
stone  for  building. 

The  country  south  of  the  Salado  is  more  elevated,  and  appar- 
ently of  older  date  than  that  north  of  this  river,  which  we  assume 
aa  the  southern  lx)undary  of  the  Chaco.    But  the  nearest  approach 
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to  rock  formation  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  region  i8 
**  tosca^"  which  is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  Bhon?fi  of  La 
Plata,  near  the  city  of  Buenos  Aj^res ;  at  various  points  in  both  the 
Salado  and  Vennejo,  it  forms  the  beds  of  those  rivers.  Beyond, 
or  north  of  the  Rio  Appa,  the  country  both  east  and  west  of  the 
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Paraguay  assumes  veiy  mucli  the  same  character,  low  and  of  re- 
cent date,  broken  only  by  isolated  hills,  some  of  them  rising  al- 
most to  the  proportions  of  moimtains  from  the  water's  edge.  At 
Pan  de  Azucar  the  formation  is  syenite ;  at  Olimpo,  basaltic  rock ; 
at  Coimbra,  limestone,  white  marble,  and  sandstone,  with  appar- 
ent impressions  of  moss  resembling  arborescent  marble ;  at  Co- 
rumba,  limestone. 

Here  we  had  evidently,  however,  entered  upon  a  formation 
difiering  from  that  of  th6  Chaco.  Detached  spurs  and  isolated 
ranges  of  mountains  west  of  the  river,  divided  and  intersected  by 
low  flat  lands,  quite  submerged  at  the  season  of  high  water,  lead 
the  imagination  to  picture  them,  at  some  anterior  date,  as  islands 
in  what  we  may  conceive  this  vast  region  of  La  Plata  once  to 
have  been — ^an  inland  sea. 

From  the  north  of  Patagonia  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  An- 
dean range,  skirting  the  pampa  northward  to  within  the  Province 
of  Chiquitos,  turning  east,  along  the  sierras  which  divide  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon  from  that  of  La  Plata,  to  the  Paraguay,  descend- 
ing the  latter  to  its  tributary,  the  Appa,  and  ascending  this  to  its 
source,  following  the  Cordillera  de  Maracayn  to  the  Salto  Grande 
of  the  Parana ;  descending  this  river  to  Missiones,  thence  across  to 
the  Uruguay  throughout  its  course,  and  to  the  capes  by  which 
the  great  estuary  pours  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic,  we  trace  out 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  limits  of  a  great  gulf 

Then  came  a  gradual  subsidence,  and  water-courses  found  their 
beds  in  valleys  and  in  the  gentle  lowlands  of  the  Chaco.  We 
may  regard  this  as  a  distinct  period  in  the  retirement  of  these 
waters,  for  as  yet  we  suppose  the  sea  to  be  far  above  its  present 
shore-line.  The  rivers  of  La  Plata  were  then  bom,  and  Siri 
Woodbine  Parrish  finds  their  outlet  in  the  Callcra  de  Arriola,  where 
the  fossil  remains  he  procured  for  the  British  Museum  were  dis- 
covered. From  this  point,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  as  the  earth  en- 
croached upon  the  sea,  these  riverine  waters  found  a  more  ex- 
tended course,  and  may  yet,  with  thfe  flight  of  years  or  ages,  over- 
flow the  limits  assigned  them  by  modem  geography.  Strata  of 
marine  shells  found  at  various  depths  attest  the  revolutions  that 
have  been  going  on  for  ages.  And  upon  a  vast  section  of  the 
bed  of  this  ancient  sea  has  been  formed  the  alluvial  stmcture  of 
the  pampas. 

Near  the  shores  of  La  Plata  marine  remains  are  fi^uently  vis- 
ible, but  as  we  ascend  from  its  mouth  the  alluvium  increases  in 
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depth.  Near  Santa  F^,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  Mr. 
Darwin  discovered  a  stratum  of  marine  shells,  over  which  was  an 
alluvial  bed,  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep,  containing  remains  of  ex- 
tinct manmialia.  Then  again,  as  he  remarks,  "  On  the  cliff-bound 
shores  of  Entre  Eios  the  line  can  be  distinguished  where  the  estu- 
ary mud  first  encroached  upon  the  deposits  of  the  ocean." 

But  in  no  place  is  this  alluvial  deposit  more  distinctly  marked 
than  upon  the  Venncjo,  with  its  banks  rising  to  the  height  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  in  the  level  country  of  the  Chaco.  Three 
beds  or  strata  were  always  distinguishable;  the  upper  and  the 
lower  varying  in  color  and  character,  while  the  centre  was  at  all 
points  the  same ;  a  vein  of  estuary  mud,  ordinarily  at  the  depth 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  at  times  forming  a 
thick  deposit,  at  others  thinning  out  to  a  mere  line.  At  one  point 
of  the  river  I  obtained,  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  from  a  stratum 
of  indurated  clay,  a  specimen  which  has  the  appearance  of  roots 
and  grass,  and  at  another  we  found  fresh-water  fossil  shells  of 
very  minute  size. 

The  formation  of  the  pampa  country  of  La  Plata  has  scarcely 
received  the  consideration  and  analysis  to  which  its  peculiar  fea- 
tures may  certainly  lay  claim.  Travelers  have  noted  and  sur- 
mised, and  writers  have  surmised  from  these,  but  a  satisfiictorj^  . 
treatise  would  seem  still  to  be  wanting,  to  establish  with  some  re- 
liability how  and  when  occurred  the  physical  changes  in  this  great 
alluvion,  some  of  which  are  of  very  recent  date.  The  origin  of 
its  saline  deposits  is  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry .  Bland,  one 
of  the  United  States  Commissioners  in  1818  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
says  the  pampa  formation  "may  have  been  gently  lifted  just 
above  tihe  level  of  the  ocean,  and  left  with  a  surfiice  so  unbroken 
and  so  flat  as  not  yet  to  have  been  sufficiently  purified  of  its  salt 
and  acrid  matter  either  by  filtration  or  washing."  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  for  the  saline  impreg- 
nation of  various  portions  of  the  Chaco  may  be  found  in  the  wash- 
ing, during  the  season  of  rains,  from  the  extensive  salt-fields  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  Hence  flow 
the  head  waters  of  the  rivers,  which,  by  filtration  or  evaporation, 
impregnate  the  adjacent  soil  and  form  saline  lagoons,  the  sources 
of  other  streams  of  less  magnitude.  We  know  that  salts  on  the 
outer  crusts  of  the  earth  have  been  continuously  found  in  lowlands 
and  highlands,  in  springs  and  pools,  at  considerable  elevations. 
Shells  and  marine  remains  similar  to  those  found  throughout  this 
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vast  basin  have  been  discovered  from  the  tops  of  the  Andes  to 
the  mountains  of  China.  All  creation  tells  of  a  diluvial,  and 
again  points  out  to  us  an  alluvial  period. 

That  the  Chaco  country  is  an  alluvial  formation  rests  beyond  a 
doubt  Mr.  Darwin  enumerates  nine  distinct  quadrupeds,  the  re- 
mains of  which  he  discovered  at  Bahia  Blanca  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayr^.  The  state  of  preservation  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  other  minor  circimistances,  prove  that  they  were  not 
tossed  and  swallowed  up  by  some  internal  convulsion  of  nature, 
but  were  slowly  and  gradually  entombed  by  the  earthy  matter, 
still  encroaching  upon  the  sea  and  rescuing  from  its  waste  of  wa- 
ters a  land  of  fertility. 

The  physical  revolutions  the  surfece  of  the  earth  has  been  im- 
(lergoing  were  long  ago  proved  fixjm  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  of 
Herodotus,  and  a  host  of  ancient  writers.  The  land  has  contin- 
uously encroached  upon  the  sea,  and  in  turn  the  sea  has  encroach- 
ed upon  the  land.  Herodotus  thought  that  Egypt  might  once 
have  been  a  long  and  narrow  golf.  There  are  certainly  undoubted 
proofs  here,  as  in  many  places  elsewhere,  of  the  receding  of  the 
water.  Strabo  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
having  in  course  of  time  considerably  extended  itself  into  the  sea, 
and  Admiral  Beaufort  has  pointed  out  the  inlets  that  have  been 
filled  up  and  the  islands  that  have  joined  to  the  main  land  since 
the  days  of  that  ancient  geographer.  Eavenna,  Notre  Dame  des 
Ports,  and  numerous  other  towns,  which  were  once  sea-ports,  are 
now  several  miles  inland.  The  ancient  town  of  Port  Valois, 
the  Portus  Valesiao  of  the  Eomans,  was  once  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ehine,  but,  from  the  extensive  delta  formed  by  the  sedi- 
ment brought  down  that  river,  now  stands  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  other 
structures  in  the  Bay  of  Baia)  are  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
fall  of  the  earth  and  the  rise  of  the  sea. 

The  filling  up  of  the  Eiver  La  Plata  and  the  extension  of  the 
delta  of  the  Parana  are  changes  that  have  not  totally  escaped  ob- 
servation, although  they  have  not  been  noted  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Buenos  Ay  res  may  yet,  like  the  cities  just  mention- 
ed, become  an  inland  town. 

The  author  of  the  Argentina,  speaking  of  the  depth  of  water 
between  San  Gabriel  and  the  present  site  of  Buenos  Ayres,  says, 

'^De  ancho  nuevo  Icguas  o  mas  tieno 
£1  no  pora  qui  y  muy  hondabfe, 
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La  nare  hasta  aqni  scgura  yiene 
Que  como  el  ancho  mar  cs  navigable.** 

**  The  river  's  hero  nine  leagues  or  more, 
And  very  deep  'twixt  shore  and  shore. 
So  far  the  navigation's  free. 
As  though  'twere  an  open  sea.*' 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  the  poet's  notions  were  of  the 
depth  of  water ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  applied 
the  term  "  muy  hondaby^  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  df  water,  al- 
most in  an  oj^en  sea;  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  since  the  pe- 
riod when  Centenera  ascended  the  river,  about  three  centuries 
ago,  the  detritus  brought  down  by  its  current  has  gradually  filled 
up  the  bed  to  its  present  level.  What  the  amount  of  this  deposit 
can  have  been  we  are  left  to  imagine.  Little  doubt,  however,  can 
be  entertained  but  this  filling  up  has  been  and  still  continues  the 
silent  work  of  time,  and  that  as  each  day  La  Plata  pours  its  sea 
of  waters  out  into  the  ocean,  layers  of  mud  and  vegetable  matter 
sift  to  its  shallow  bottom. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  La  Plata  flow  fix)m  the  finest  mineral 
districts  of  the  world ;  but  this  valley  has  yet  richer  mines  in  its 
varied  and  fertile  soil,  and  in  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  is  marvelous.  Li  ascending  continuously  firom  the 
Capes  of  La  Plata  to  Martin  Garcia,  from  the  fragrant  isles  of  the 
Parana  to  the  fruitful  wilds  of  Brazil,  in  river  and  land  explora- 
tions of  over  eight  thousand  miles,  we  found  every  indigenous  va- 
riety of  tropical  vegetation ;  passed  forests  of  precious  woods,  in- 
terrupted only  by  extended  plains  carpeted  with  vigorous  grass- 
es and  capable  of  supporting  an  incalculable  number  of  homed 
cattle.  Again  :  I  entered  populous  districts,  and  witnessed  a 
demonstration  of  all  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  agricultural 
wealth ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts,  not  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  exterior  commerce,  have  heretofore  pursued  agricul- 
ture only  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion. When  small  fields  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  a  few  families,  there  is  no  inducement  to 
form  great  plantations ;  but  having  seen  these  articles  grown  to 
the  perfection  of  maturity,  with  but  little  culture,  and  even  spon- 
taneously, I  can  readily  imagine  that  in  a  few  years  they  woidd 
become  staples. 

'    We  brought  home  sections  of  a  variety  of  woods,  and  of  their 
indestructible  qualities  I  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  in  my 
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frequent  visits  to  the  abandoned  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay, where  the  finest  wood- work — columns,  statuary,  and  roofing 
—exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, were  as  untouched  by  time  as  granite  or  iron.  "  A  ship  built 
of  Paraguay  wood,"  says  Azara,  "  will  outlast  four  of  European 
timber."  The  economy  of  najiure  also  is  most  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful. In  the  edible  fruits,  foliage,  barks,  fibres,  and  juices  of  its 
great  forest  trees,  as  well  as  in  those  of  every  species  of  minor 
vegetation,  we  find  farinaceous  food,  a  stimulant,  or  tea,  more 
healthM  than  that  afforded  by  the  Chinese  lea^  precious  medi- 
cines,* raw  materials  for  the  finest  tissues  and  the  most  useful 
fabrics,  dye-stuffs  offering  varied  and  unfading  tinges,  gums,  res- 
ins. This  exuberance  of  vegetable  life  is  united  witii  a  climate 
i\a  delicious  as  it  is  salubrious. 

The  exposure  incident  to  works  of  this  character  is  calculated 
generally  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  health  of  the  countiy  in 
which  they  are  prosecuted.  And  such  was  the  unusual  absence 
of  sickness  among  both  officers  and  crew  of  the  Water  Witch,  not- 
withstanding the  exposure  to  which  they  were  subjected,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  pronounce  Paraguay  and  those  provinces  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation  which  constituted  the  field  of  our  opera- 
tions among  the  healthiest  regions  of  the  earth.  Its  proximity  to 
the  tropics  and  physical  character,  judging  from  analogy,  might, 
on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it^  convey  a  very  different  idea. 

But,  in  giving  this  as  an  opinion,  I  do  not  judge  solely  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate  upon  our  exploring  party,  but  from  facts 
indisputable.  In  Paraguay  there  is  no  practicing  physician.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  aged  persons  who 
will  say  they  have  never  been  sick.  In  the  Province  of  Santiago 
del  Estcro  there  is  no  professional  physician.  One  will  often  hear 
the  remark,  "  There  has  never  occurred  in  Santiago  a  case  of  in- 
termittent fever."  It  was  in  this  province  that  I  tested  my  own 
power  of  endurance,  and  at  the  same  time  the  salubrity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, by  the  exposure  to  which  I  was  subjected  both  by  day 
and  night  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  the  coimtry 
people  sleep  in  the  open  air,  never  "  in  doors"  unless  driven  in  by 
rain. 

This  condition  of  climate  prevails,  although  in  a  less  degree, 
throughout  the  Confederation.     Had  the  great  delineator  and  in- 

*  Amonp  the  botanical  specimens  collected  in  Paraguay  alone  are  sixty-six  va- 
rieties of  medicinal  plants,  and  yet  the  collection  is  incomplete  in  this  branch. 
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vestigator  of  South  American  nature  visited  La  Plata,  he  would 
have  made  it  an  exception  in  penning  the  following  passage: 
'*  Extreme  fertility  of  soil  and  insalubrity  of  atmosphere  are  as  in- 
separably connected  in  South  America  as  in  Southern  Asia.'** 

The  progress  made  in  those  countries  even  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  operations  of  this  expedition — the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment having  been  established  in  1853 — was  too  manifest  to 
escape  the  most  iminterested  observer,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
practically  to  the  comprehension  of  the  people  the  wonderful 
blessings  of  peace  and  good  government  over  civil  wars  and  des- 
potism. 

A  company,  with  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  General  GFoveni- 
ment,  was  soon  formed  for  the  navigation  of  the  Salado,  and  Don 
Manuel  Taboado,  Governor  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  writes  to  me, 
under  date  of  September  1st,  1857 :  "  Two  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  exploration  of  the  Salado,  which,  under  your  direction, 
has  given  such  good  results.  Yesterday — ^the  anniversary  of  your 
arrival  in  Santiago — came  Captain  Benetti,  of  the  steamer  Salado, 
now  aground  at  Monte  Aguara,  he  having  ascended  the  river  in 
a  boat,  which  he  left  at  Navicha.f  ....  Captain  Benetti  noted, 
between  Aguara  and  Navicha,  about  forty  fallen  trees,  and  it  now 
remains  only  to  complete  the  work  you  began 

"  I  have  before  advised  you  of  our  successes  on  the  frontier 
against  the  Indians.  We  have  defeated  them  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  they,  having  since  made  peace  and  conducted  them- 
selves well,  are  now  employed  in  the  transmission  of  our  corre- 
spondences by  canoes  from  Bracho  to  Aguara." 

On  the  faith  of  evidence  given  that  the  Vermejo  is  navigable 
in  its  ascent  by  steamers,  a  company,  composed  in  part  of  some 
enterprising  Englishmen,  was  formed  for  this  purpose ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  from  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation exclusive  privileges,  procured  from  England  four  small 
steamers.  Entertaining  a  deep  interest  in  all  such  enterprises — 
the  fruits  of  our  work — I  strongly  advised  that  the  steamers  re- 
quired for  the  navigation,  especially  X)f  the  small  tributaries  of  the 
central  rivers,  should  be  procured  in  the  United  States ;  for,  apart 
from  a  national  feeling,  and  without  reflecting  upon  the  skill  of 
English  ship-builders,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in  no  part 
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t  Distant  from  Bracho,  the  first  military  |)06t  in  Santiago  on  the  Salado,  fifteen 
miles. 
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of  the  world  has  the  construction  of  boats  of  small  draught  been 
carried  to  the  same  extent  or  brought  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  United  States ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  here  we  have 
an  inland  navigation  of  vast  extent  and  of  great  value,  which  has 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  ship-builders  to  devise  such  construction, 
and  so  to  apply  the  means  of  propulsion  as  to  admit  of  the  least 
possible  draught 

Paraguay  promises  a  lucrative  conunerce  to  any  people  that 
may  become  engaged  in  it ;  producing  tobacco,  hides,  yerba,  cot- 
ton, medicinal  plants,  dye-stuflfe,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  woods 
for  ship-building  and  ornamental  purposes.  So  superior  is  the 
quality  of  her  tobacco,  to  which  both  blimate  and  soil  seem  pecul- 
iarly adapted,  that  it  would  alone  become  an  article  of  extensive 
trade.  She  would  seek  eagerly  in  return  salt  and  manufactured 
goods. 

In  ascending  the  Paraguay  two  thousand  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic we  reached  the  frontiers  of  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Brazil,  provinces  whose  products  had  before  no  outlets  but  the 
port  of  Eio  Janeiro — a  port  reached  by  a  laborious,  dangerous, 
and  costly  land  travel,  over  mountain  paths  accessible  only  to  the 
sure-footed  mule. 

A  part  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas — ^the  State  of  Bolivia 
— ^has  vital  interests  in  the  results  of  this  exploration.  Possessing 
but  one  indifferent  port  on  the  Pacific,  Cobija,  and  from  this  sepa- 
rated by  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  it  is  only  by  her  rivers  that 
the  wealth  of  her  mines  and  the  fruits  of  her  forests,  teeming  with 
many  of  the  products  of  the  Indies,  can  be  brought  into  the  trade 
of  the  Atlantic. 

From  being  one  of  the  best  populated  as  well  as  the  richest  of 
the  South  American  States,  a  field  is  at  once  opened  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  At  simply  a  nominal 
expense,  when  we  look  to  the  vastness  of  the  interest  involved, 
might  she  effect  this  outlet  into  the- Paraguay,  through  the  river 
Otuquis,  now  obstructed  by  a  densegrowth  of  grass. 

With  the  navigability  of  her  great  interior  water-courses  once 
established,  La  Plata  will  have  received  a  development  of  cen- 
turies, and  we  may  safely  anticipate  the  tide  of  immigration  which 
,will  set  into  that  valley,  and,  without  being  visionary,  we  foresee  a 
future  which,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  only  be  surpassed 
by  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  offer- 
ing to  immigrants  the  temptations  of  a  country  even  richer  in 
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all  natural,  mineral,  pastoral,  and  agricultural  resources  than  the 
great  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  we  have  shown  that 
she  oflfcrs  a  climate  genial  and  unrivaled  for  its  salubrity,  and  a 
population  suflBlciently  large  and  advanced  in  civihty  to  form  at 
once  the  basis  of  extensive  commercial  operations. 

Brossard,  a  French  diplomatist,  says,  in  writing  on  the  immigra- 
tion from  France  into  that  coimtry:  "In  1838  the  number  of 
French  registered  at  the  French  Consulate  at  Montevideo  amount- 
ed to  five  thousand;  at  the  end  of  1842  it  had  increased  to  nine 
thousand ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  register  embraced 
only  adults ;  and  the  best  authorities  compute  the  whole  number, 
inclusive  of  women  and  children,  at  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand. 
During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1841  there  arrived  at  Monte- 
video more  than  thirty-five  hundred  persons  from  the  Basque 
Provinces,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  28,245  European 
immigrants  arrived  from  1838  to  the  close  of  1841."  This  tide 
of  immigration  flowed  in  when  these  countries  were  distracted  by 
civil  wars  and  revolutions,  which  have  given  place  to  more  settled 
governments  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

The  leading  governments  of  Europe  have  manifested  for  many 
years  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  La  Plata,  and  my  opinion 
of  its  immense  resources  for  commerce  are  more  than  sustained 
by  some  of  their  most  eminent  statesmen.  Austria,  at  an  early 
period,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  La  Plata  Eepub- 
Ucs.  '  Proverbially  sagacious  and  fer-seeing  as  her  statesmen  arc 
known  to  be,  they  have  doubtless  discovered  in  that  r^on  a 
healthy  outlet  for  the  disaffected  population  of  the  Lombardo-Ve- 
netian  States. 

M.  Guizot  comprehended  the  importance  of  opening  the  coun- 
tries of  this  great  basin  to  European  enterprise.  Li  a  dispatch  to 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  then  the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  he 
says,  in  writing  of  the  intervention  of  France  and  England  in  the 
affairs  of  La  Plata:  "We  must  ask,  as  an  accessory  iconsequence 
of  our  intervention,  the  application  of  the  principles  established 
by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  for  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  in  re- 
lation to  those  which,  flowing  from  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay,  throw  themselves  into  the  Atlantic." 

M.  Thiers,  in  a  speech  before  the  legislative  assembly  of  France, 
deUvered  January  6th,  1850,  says  of  the  commerce  and  brilliant 
fixture  of  La  Plata:  "Your  trade  with  the  two  Americas  is  enor- 
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mous ;  larger  than  with  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  It  repre- 
sents nearly  five  hundred  millions,  of  which  North  America  ab- 
sorbs the  greater  part  Of  these  five  hundred  millions  North 
America  receives  three  hundred  and  fiifty ;  South  America  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  not  quite  a  third ;  but  you  deceive 
yourselves  strangely  if  you  appreciate  this  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  commerce  only  by  the  cypher  by  which  it  is  represented. 
The  trade  of  North  America,  which  apparently  presents  such 
great  advantages,  and  which  you  regard  with  such  solicitude,  has 
two  great  drawbacks :  Firsts  it  is  exposed  to  the  tariff,  which  the 
manufacturing  classes  {parti  industriel)  demand.  Secondly,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  you  in  navigation 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  South  America.  You  there  trade  with 
nations  whose  growth  surpasses  even  that  of  North  America. 
The  census  of  North  America  represents  the  population  as  doub- 
ling itself  nearly  in  twenty  years.  I  can  prove  to  you  that  there 
are  states  in  South  America  where  the  population  has  tripled  in 
twelve  years. 

"  The  trade  of  Brazil  has  advanced  in  ten  years  from  a  little 
Jess  than  thirty  to  sixty  millions ;  the  trade  of  La  Plata  has  ad- 
vanced, in  twelve  years,  fix)m  between  four  and  five  millions  to 
forty  millions. 

"  You  may  judge  from  this  of  the  progress  of  trade  in  those  . 
countries. 

"  I  am  profoimdly  convinced  that  without  this  war,  which  your 
energy  alone  can  terminate,  the  trade  of  South  America — and  I 
speak  without  exaggeration — will  reach  to  two  hundred  millions. 

"Again:  you  encounter  there  no  manufacturing  party  {parti 
industriel).  She  can  not  menace  you  for  a  long  period  with  the 
industrial  rivalry  which  now  threatens  you  in  the  United  States ; 
the  people  of  South  America  are  at  best  an  agricultural  people. 
And,  lastly,  you  have  the  certainty  that  your  flag  will  there  de- 
velop itself  immensely ;  and  there  is  only  that  region  for  its  de- 
velopment {et  il  rHy  a  plus  que  cette  region  pour  fe  developpery^ 

In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  South  America,  the 
views  of  Thiers  for  France  are  applied  to  Germany.  The  writers 
say:  ''Brazil  will  never  become  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
the  products  of  Germany  will  there,  in  all  time,  or  forever,  find  an 
fissured  outlet  or  market.  After  BraziJ  the  states  of  the  Bio  de 
la  Plata  merit  the  greatest  attention  among  the  countries  of  South 
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America,  and  an  extended  commerce  with  Brazil  will  secure  to 
Germany  relations  with  these  states.  The  vast  territories  which 
form  the  basin  of  the  Parana,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Uruguay, 
and  their  tributaries,  contain  the  elements  of  a  prosperity  and 
wealth  the  most  varied.  What  a  future  do  these  coimtries  not 
offer!" 

While  benefiting  these  neighboring  and  weaker  republics  by 
developing  their  river  system,  we  have  opened  a  vast  field  for 
trade  in  all  the  products  of  temperate  and  tropical  zones;  and 
these,  with  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  Andes,  can  find  a  rapid 
and  safe  river-transit  to  the  Atlantic.  Protected  by  the  flags  of 
the  great  maritime  powers,  this  excess  of  wealth  will  be  poured 
into  the  lap  of  nations.  Will  not  our  people  seek  a  fair  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  these  states  of  our  own  hemisphere  ?  We 
can  apply  to  ourselves  with  equal  force  the  arguments  of  Thiers 
and  the  German  memorialists.  We  are  not  there  menaced  by  the 
rivalry  of  a  manufacturing  pieople,  and  our  flag  may  find  a  field 
of  extensive  development.  If  the  government  of  the  United 
States  be  true  to  its  interest ;  if  it  desire  to  cherish  and  maintain 
a  feeling  of  national  friendship  with  those  coimtries ;  if  it  desire 
to  secure  any  benefits  likely  to  arise  from  its  commerce — destined 
to  be  of  inestimable  value — ^it  must  step  in  while  the  "  waters  are 
troubled,"  it  must  move  ere  alliances  are  made  elsewhere. 

The  most  flattering  compliment  has  been  paid  this  government 
by  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, that  could  possibly  be  bestowed  by  one  nation  upon 
another.  They  have  adopted  our  Constitution  as  the  model  of 
theirs,  in  every  particular,  save  some  few  where  it  would  have 
been  totally  inoperative.  They  point  to  our  progress  as  an  exam- 
ple to  their  own  people ;  they  copy  and  circulate  the  writings  of 
our  statesmen ;  they  desire  to  imitate  us  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  to  this  end  they  look  for  a  continuance  of  peace. 

I  have  carefully  noted  in  my  narrative  the  reception  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  the  courtesies  extended  to  myself  and  officers  by  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Plata  as  an  evidence  of  their  disposition  to  fi:ti- 
temize  with  our  people.  These  countries  are  worthy  of  our  high- 
est consideration,  and  if,  in  diplomatic  relations,  we  are  not  ably 
represented,  then  we  are  not  fairly  represented,  and  we  do  injufi- 
tice  to  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

First  Discovery  of  the  River  La  Plata  by  Solis. — Deatli  of  Solis, — Sebastian  Cabot 
— First  Settlement  in  La  Pkta. — Explorations  of  Cabot.— Indian  Ho.'^tilhieft. — 
liigiiway  to  El  Dorado. — Don  Diego  Garcia. — Cabot's  Dispatch  to  the  Emperor. 
— Pizftrro* — Calxit  superseded* — Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza. — His  Expeditign  toL» 
Plata. — Founding  of  Buenos  Ayre^. — Ho*itiliij  of  the  Indians.— Attack  upon 
Buenos  Ayres, — Ayolns.^ — His  Expedition  up  the  River. — ^Deuih  of  Mendoza. — 
Destruction  of  the  Spaniards  under  Ayolas, — Don  Domingtiez  Yrala.— Founding 
of  Asuncion. — Indian  Conspiracy, — The  Simuiartls  and  the  Natives. — Don  Al- 
vuro  Nufie2  dc  Vaca, — His  Journey  acrtvas  the  Continent. — Administration  of 
De  Vaca.  —  He  is  sent  back  to  Spain. — Yraln  appointed  Adclantado,  —  Asun- 
cion erected  into  a  Bishopric, — DLsastcrs  of  the  first  Adventurers, — Suceeasftil 
Administration  of  Trala. — Coniraanderies. — Death  of  Yrala. — ^Zarutc  and  Garay. 
— Victory  over  the  Indians, — First  export  Cargo. — Death  ofGaray. — ^Final  Cou- 
qtiest  of  La  Plata. — Separation  from  Paraguay. 

To  tlie  Narrative  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  I  ap- 
pend a  few  chapters  giving  an  abstract  of  the  eariy  history  of  La 
Plata  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  region. 

The  basin  of  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  three  geographical  divisions 
of  the  southern  section  of  our  hemisphere,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  river  discovered  by  Jnan  Dia;^  de  Solis,  great  pilot  of  Castile, 
who^  having  ret;eived  from  the  Spanish  Crown  command  of  an 
expedition  to  follow  np  the  discoveries  of  Vincent  Yannes  Pinson 
upon  the  Brazilian  coast  and  sonthwanl,  started  in  the  month  of 
September,  1615,  with  three  vessels,  one  of  sixty  and  two  of  thirty 
tons,  all  pro\Tsioned  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

Solis,  in  the  same  year,  reached  the  entrance  of  a  supposed  es- 
tuary, which  he  ascended  lor  some  distance ;  discovering  it  to  be 
a  river^  and  finding  the  navigation  intricate,  he  left  his  vessels,  and 
in  a  boat  ranged  the  western  shores  as  high  as  the  island  of  Mar- 
tin Garcia,  ilere,  deceived  by  the  submissive  movements  of  In- 
dians who  placed  at  their  feet  provisions  and  other  offerings,  the 
explorer,  with  a*few  meU,  ventured  to  land  without  due  precau- 
tionary measures  to  guard  against  the  treachery  of  the  savages, 

*' who,"  says  Charlevoix,  **  killed  him  and  all  his  attendants 

and,  stripping  the  dead  carc^^isses,  roasted  and  ate  them  in  sight 
of  those  who  bad  remained  in  the  boat,  or  had  taken  refuge  in  it, 
and  who  had  now  no  other  course  to  take  but  to  return  to  Spain," 
The  right  of  Spain  to  one  of  the  fturest  regions  of  the  earth  was 
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ibtis  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  great  pUot  of  Cajstile,  who  wtmp 
according  to  Herrera,  one  of  the  boldest  navigators  of  the  day ; 
but  for  some  yeare  no  steps  were  taken  to  follow  up  Lis  discovery^ 
Sebastian  Cabot,  having  left  the  service  of  England,  entered  ibat 
of  Spain  in  1512.    He  was  received  with  every  mark  of  consid- 
eration by  Ferdinand^  and  in  1518  given  the  jx^st  of  piloto  majfjr^ 
It  was  reserved  for  this  explorer  to  reveal  the  wunderfnl  rive 
system  of  La  Plata,    Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Do  Solis  he  was 
chaiged  by  Charles  V.  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of  M'      ^     i 
and  open  a  communication  with  the  Spice  Islands.    Thi>     ^       - 
tion,  consistixig  of  four  small  vessels  and  a  caravel,  sailed  from 
San  Lucar  April  3d^  1526.     Cabot  lost  his  largest  ship  on  theJ 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  obsersdng  among  hi^  crew  a  spirit  of  disaflec* 
lion,  which  soon  ripened  into  an  open  mutiny,  he^ided  by  Martin 
Hendez  and  Michael  Eoxas,  two  offic-ers  next  to  himself  in  rank, 
he  determined  to  abandon  the  voyage  to  the  Moluccas- 
Landing  the  mutineers  at  the  island  of  St  Catharine,  he,  with 
about  two  hundred  brave  followers,  among  them  three  brothers  J 
of  Vasco  Nuflez  de  Balboa,  sailed  for  the  Parana  Gua^u,  whicM 
he  ascended  to  the  scene  of  Soiis^s  disaster.    Leaving  here  his  twa 
largest  vessels,  thirty  men,  and  twelve  soldiers,  Cabot,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1627,  with  a  brig  and  caravel,  passed  through  the  chan- 
nel which  still  bears  the  name  he  gave  it — Las  Palmas — and  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay ;  from  thence  a  boat  party  was 
sent  up  the  river  under  the  command  of  Juan  Alvarez  de  Ramon, 
who,  aJfter  a  navigation  of  three  days,  ran  aground  on  a  sand-bank, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  savages.    Ramon  was  killed,  but  a 
few  of  the  men  escaped  by  swimming,  and  succeeded  in  rejoining 
their  ships.     The  expedition  next  entered  the  central  river — ^the 
Parana — and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Carcarafia,  or  Zacarania,  now 
known  as  the  Tercero,  latitude  32^  50',  came  to  anchor.     Finding 
ihe  natives,  who  throughout  his  ascent  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
shore,  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  Cabot  ordered  up  the  remainder  of  his  ships,  and 
commenced  the  first  settlement  of  La  Plata,  San  Espiritu,  which 
was,  when  completed,  garrisoned  by  an  officer  and  sLxty  men. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1527,  Cabot  recommenced  his  explo- 
ration of  the  Parana,  which  he  ascended  for  nine  hundred  miles 
to  latitude  22°  27'  20",  longitude  59°,  at  which  point  navigation 
was  obstructed  by  the  Falls  of  Apipi5.  Here  the  expedition  re- 
mained for  thirty  days,  during  which  time  its  commander  fire- 
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the  Indiana  of  the  bordering  ooon- 
icable  spirit,  and  gave  in  exchange  for 
t  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  brought^ 
^to  the  west.  The  explorers  next  retraced 
lueoce  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  entered 
[ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vermejo,  where 
by  several  thousand  Payaguas  Indians,  who 
^them  in  three  hundred  canoes^  and  were  only  re- 
iderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniardiii.  The 
id,  Michael  Rifos,  and  the  treajsurer  of  the  expe- 
lOth  killed  Seeing  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  invad- 
iges  next  made  pacific  overtures  by  bringing  to  them 
and  oniaments  of  precious  metals,  which,  like  the  Pa- 
.ans,  they  described  as  coming  from  the  west.  Herrera 
»y  were  the  spoils  of  war  taken  by  the  Payaguas  in  a  re* 
oad  into  the  dominions  of  Huana  Capuc.  Charlevoix  be- 
^them  to  have  been  part  of  the  efi'ects  of  the  unfortunate 
adventurer,  Alexis  Garcia,  who  a  short  time  before 
i  had  traversed  the  continent  from  Brazil  to  Peru,  obtain- 
^  a  considerable  treasure,  and  in  returning  reached  the  borders 
'the  Paraguay,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Indians. 
Cabot  was  at  this  time  unaware  of  the  journey  of  Garcia,  but 
Balboa^s  letters  from  the  Pacific  mentioning  a  region  in  the  south 
teeming  with  the  precious  metals,  had  reached  Spain  before  the 
sailing  of  this  expedition,  and  he  probably  received  from  the  sav- 
ages some  definite  information  of  the  existence  of  the  Peruvian 
empire^  Undoubtedly  believing  the  great  river  he  was  explor- 
ing to  be  a  highway  to  El  Doradoj  he  named  it  ^*  Rio  de  la  Plata." 
The  jealousy  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  avarice  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Lima,  who  afterward  obtained  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  provinces,  the  want  of  enter|3rlse,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  the  Plata  republics  since  their  separation 
from  Spain,  have  left  the  problem  unsolved.  It  may  be  among 
the  developments  of  the  nmeteenth  century  to  prove  that  Cabot's 
conjectures  were  correct  The  Paraguay  may  yet  be  established 
as  the  most  direct  communication  between  Europe  and  the  finest 
districts  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 

A  rival  now  appeared  in  the  field.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ver- 
mejo  the  explorers  met  Don  Diego  Garcia,  who,  uninformed  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  expedition  of  Cabot,  had  intended  to  follow 
up  the  discovery  of  SoHs.    Agreeing  to  continue  their  work  in 
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amity  the  two  commanders  returned  to  San  Espiritu ;  but  having 
afterward  a  misunderstanding,  and  Grarcia's  party  being  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers^  he  left  the  river,  Ferdinand  Calderon  and 
George  Barlowe  (the  latter  an  Englishman)  were  dispatched  to 
Spain  with  rieh  specimens  of  the  precious  metals  and  several  Gua- 
rani  Indians,  whom  they  were  instructed  to  present  to  his  Spanish 
Majesty,  and  solicit  aid  and  authority  for  Cabot  to  extend  his  ex- 
plorations westward. 

The  m^ssengera,  with  their  human  and  metallic  eredentiab^ 
were  well  received  by  the  Emperor ;  the  course  of  their  com- 
mander was  approved,  and  promises  were  given  of  assistance* 
But  their  arrival  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Franciaoo 
Pizarro^  who  reached  Spain  in  May  1528,  Cabot  had  only  offered 
conjectures  of  a  golden  region  we^t  of  the  Paraguay.  Pizarro, 
after  incredible  hardships,  the  very  recital  of  which  moved  his 
Majesty  U:>  tears,  had  reached  the  borders  of  Dorado.  One  asked 
both  authority  and  means  to  continue  his  explorations ;  the  other 
sought  only  the  royal  permission,  relying  upon  his  own  resource* 
He  had  brought  with  him  material  proof  of  his  discoveries.  Bal- 
boa had  sent  home  drawings  of  the  lama ;  Pizarro  now  exhibited 
to  the  Spaniaixl  the  wonderful  animal  itself,  with  fine  fabrics  of  its 
wool.  There  were  also  valuable  and  artistically -wrought  speci- 
mens of  the  precious  metals.  The  golden  empire  of  the  south  was  • 
no  longer  a  chimeni  of  the  imaginative  adventurers,  for  they  had 
entered  the  temple  of  Tumbez  and  could  testify  to  its  exceeding 
riches;  its  coating  of  gems,  gold,  and  silver;  they  had  visited  the 
gardens  of  the  Inca^s  brides,  resplendent  with  the  precious  met- 
als; had  actually  seen  and  watched  the  artisans  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  its  costly  decorations. 

Charles  was  on  tlie  eve  of  starting  for  Italy  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown  from  the  Roman  Pontiff'.  Before  his  departure  he 
commended  the  cause  of  Pizarro  to  the  General  Council  of  the 
Indies ;  the  promises  made  to  the  messengers  from  La  Plata  were 
forgotten.  Impatient  for  tl\eir  return,  uncertain  even  as  to  their 
fate,  Cabot  determined  to  submit  in  person  his  cause  to  the  em- 
peror, and,  leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men  at  San 
Espiritu,  under  the  command  of  Nino  de  Lara,*  he  sailed  for  Spain, 

♦  A  eaciqtie  of  one  of  tbc  neiphborinp  tribcfl^  havitifj  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
yonnp  and  bcniitifiil  wift*  of  n  S|^mnlsli  ofiiLcr,  ttiiricd  her  off  in  the  alisencc  of  her 
hniib«nd  and  a  large  jinrt  of  ihc  pamson  of  San  Epintn.  Thi^  led  to  conilicts  witli 
tbc  TLmbre^?,  and  San  E.<3jiiritu  was  tmolly  abandoned. 
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where  he  airived  in  1530,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years, 
only  to  Icam  the  good  fortune  of  Pizarro  and  bis  own  disappoint- 
ment. As  some  compensatioo,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  his 
old  post  of  pilot  of  Castile. 

If  fervently  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  discovery,  the  great 
navigator  quietly  abandoned  to  others  the  right  of  farther  exami* 
nation ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  whole  future  expense  of 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  these  countries  was  borne  by  the 
conquerors  from  their  private  resources,  or  those  amassed  in  the 
course  of  their  explorations.  Cabot  was  not  rich,  and  is  repre- 
sented  by  contemporary  writers  as  singularly  gentle  and  disinter- 
ested in  character.  He  was  doubtless  totally  unfitted  for  the  in- 
trigues of  a  courts  and  as  the  emperor  was  unwilling  or  unable 
to  afford  him  assistance,  he  probably  found  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  for  a  sufficient  sum, 
especitdly  when  he  could  offer  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  goldeij 
regions  in  La  Plata,  or  a  connection  with  Peru  more  definite  than 
that  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  who  gave  five  hund- 
red leagues  as  hs  distance  from  the  Paraguay, 

Don  Pedro  do  Mcndoza,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Andalusia, 
who  wtus  attached  to  the  Emperor^s  household,  and  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Italian  wars,  next  offered  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  to  La  Plata  of  a  thousand  men  furnish- 
ed with  provisions  and  equipments  for  one  year.  In  return  he 
was  to  be  endowed  with  the  title  of  adelantado,  and  to  have  a  ju- 
risdiction limited  only  by  the  concessions  already  made  to  Pizarro 
and  Almagro.  His  salary  of  two  thousand  ducats  was  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  lands  discovered  by  Cabot,  or  from  the  revenues 
of  new  conquestii;  great  privileges  were  likewise  conceded  to 
those  who  should  accompany  him. 

Not  only  was  Mendoza  impressed  with  the  anticipation  of  find* 
ing  a  direct  route  to  Peru,  but  the  terms  of  the  asiento,  **  If  any 
sovereign  prince  should  fall  into  their  hands  the  whole  of  his  ran- 
som was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  conqueror  afler  deducting  the 
royal  fitYh,"  suggested  a  hojie  of  other  and  neighboring  empires 
of  equal  wealth  and  ci%nlization. 

A  large  number  of  individuals  of  distinction,  among  them  thir- 
ty noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  their  families,  and  several  Flemish 
officers,  joined  the  expedition  ;  there  was,  indeed,  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  all  classes*  that,  instead  of  a  thousand,  at  the  last  it  was 
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found  that  the  number  composing  it  bad  increased  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Spaniards,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Germans. 
Don  Diego  tie  Mendoza,  brother  to  the  adelantado,  was  appointed 
atbniral  of  the  fleet;  Don  Juan  de  Osorio,  an  officer  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  *in  Italy,  was  made  commander  of 
the  troops;  and  Don  Juan  de  Ayolaa  was  appointed  alguazil 
major.  Others  went  out  with  official  appointments  from  the 
crown,  while  many  of  high  birth,  among  them  Don  Mardn  de 
Yrala,  a  Biscayan  hidalgo,  who  subsequently  made  a  name  in  the 
colony,  were  satisfied  with  merely  volunteering  their  services, 

A  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  with  their  crews^  carrying  seventy-two 
horses,  completed  the  expedition^  which  sailed  from  San  Lucar  in 
August,  1534,  and  after  a  favorable  voyage  entered  La  Plata  in 
January,  1535. 

Ascending  the  river  to  the  Lsle  of  San  Gabriel,  the  ships  came 
to  anchor ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February  the  Spaniards  began  their 
first  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Riachuelo,  which  they  called^ 
in  honor  of  the  day,  and  as  an  expres^sion  of  their  delight  with  the 
fine  climate,  ^*  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  AyrcsJ^ 

On  disembarking  the  stores  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  waste, 
bad  management^  and  the  numbers  who  at  the  last  moment  had 
been  permitted  to  join  the  expedition,  the  supplies  intended  for  one 
year  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  savages  of  the  pampas,  at  first 
allured  by  the  presents  of  the  invaders,  brought  them  abundance 
of  provisions ;  but  as  these  were  exhausted,  and  familiarity  dissi- 
pated the  feelings  of  awe  which  their  first  appearance  excited,  or, 
perhaps,  wearied  with  the  task  of  furnishing  food  for  such  num- 
bers, the}^  retired  some  leagues  from  the  settlement.  There  was 
bpt  one  alternative— to  obUge  them  by  force  to  continue  what 
they  had  voluntarily  begun. 

Unfortunately  for  the  adventurers,  the  first  movements  to  carry 
out  this  resolution  were  characterized  by  neither  prudence  nor 
sagacity.  The  admiral,  Don  Diego  Mendoza,  who  was  sent  to 
scour  the  country  in  command  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  foot,  on  the  second  day  discovered  a  large  body  of 
savages  and  essayed  a  parley;  but>,  finding  that  they  declined  to 
listen  to  any  pacific  overtures,  the  admiral,  despising  their  naked 
strength  and  rude  implements  of  war,  rushed  eagerly  to  the  at- 
tack without  noting  their  admirable  position  on  the  borders  of 
a  morass,  in  which  the  fiX)t-so]diers  soon  became  entangled,  and 
were  for  a  time  defenselessly  exposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  Que* 
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idis.  Tbe  cavaliy  made  a  bold  charge,  and  tlie  battle  ended  in 
le  retreat  of  the  savages  leaving  a  thousand  slain,  but  also  with 
.  loss  OE  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
'  iiicluding  Don  Diego  Mendoza,  Don  Pedro  de  Guzman,  and  five 
other  gentlemen  of  distinction — a  sacrifice  which  led  to  no  good 
result.  The  Indians,  for  some  months  after  this  battle,  kept  at  a 
distance ;  they  neither  brought  provisions  nor  offered  submission 
to  the  invaders,  who  were  soon  reduced  to  the  most  fearful  straits 
through  star\^ation  and  sickness. 

Ships  were  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Brazil  for  rehef ;  and  another 
party,  under  the  command  of  Ayolas,  was  sent  up  the  Parana  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  first  returned  after  poor  success,  but 
reached  Buenos  Ayres  in  time  to  assist  in  defending  it  frora  the 
attack  of  twenty  thousand  Indians,  who  boldly  approached  close 
to  the  mud-walls,  over  which  they  threw  bolas  with  matches  at- 
tached, threatening  entire  destruction  to  the  hastily-erected  and 
thatched-roof  huts  witliin.  Fortunately,  the  guns  of  several  ves* 
sels  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  savages,  and  made  such  hav* 
oc  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat  j  not,  however,  before  several 
houses  and  vessek  were  destroyed. 

The  return  of  Ayolas  from  tlie  Parana  with  a  supply  of  maize 
gave  only  temporary  relief.  This  commander,  like  the  great  pi- 
lot, was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  upper  country  and  the 
seeming  hospitality  of  the  Timbu  Inchans  that  he  left  a  hundred 
men  to  build  a  new  fort,  Corpus  Christi,  near  the  site  of  San  Es- 
piritu,  whither  it  was  resolved  by  the  adelantado  to  remove  the 
remainder  of  his  followers,  who  were  now  too  glad  to  abandon 
the  scene  of  so  much  suflering.  From  Corpus  Christi  Ayolas  was 
again  ordered  to  explore  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
ascended  to  latitude  25^  38',  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  Payaguas  in  boats,  whom  he  beat  ofl',  but  with  the  loss 
of  lifleeu  of  his  men.  Continuing  his  ascent  for  a  few  leagues, 
but  fioduig  the  natives  neither  disposed  to  treat  nor  bring  pro- 
visions, Ayolas  determined  to  land  and  give  them  battle.  A  de- 
cisive victory  established  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  aavages  testified  their  submission,  not  only  by  promising  fealty 
and  obedience,  and  bringing  abundant  supplies  of  provisions,  but 
by  offering  as  presents  a  number  of  young  Indian  girls. 

The  conquerors  commenced,  August  15th,  1536,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  construction  of  a  fortified  house^ — the  first  of  Asuncion- 
Leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  Ayolas  continued  his  exploration 
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of  the  riTer  to  Puerto  de  Candelaria,  in  latitude  21^  05',  where  he 
disembarked  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  Peni. 

Mendoza  detennined  to  return  to  Spain.  Charging  Francisco 
Euiz  with  the  shipping  and  one  hundred  and  flftj  men  left  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  with  an  appointment  for  Ayolas  to  act 
as  his  lieutenant,  the  unfortunate  adelantado^  ill  and  broken- 
hearted^ sailed  from  La  Plata*  He  died  on  the  passage  home, 
but  with  his  last  breath  urged  those  around  him  to  have  succor 
sent  to  the  suffering  colonijits. 

Don  Dominguez  YnJa,  who  had  been  left  at  Candelaria  in 
charge  of  the  vessels  of  Ayolas,  after  waiting  nine  months  with- 
out news  from  his  commander,  was  forced  by  want  of  provisions 
to  return  to  Asmicion.  While  engaged  in  strengthening  that 
settlement,  ships  arrived  with  several  hundred  men  and  supplies 
for  two  years.  About  the  same  time  Francisco  Ruiz  left  Buenos 
Ayres  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  search  of  Ayolas.  Joined  by 
the  garrison  at  Corpus  Christ i,  which  he  found  driven  to  great 
straits  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Indians,  he  reached  Asun- 
cion  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  relief  from  Spain*  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  Spaniards  of  La  Plata^  in  all  six  hundred  souls, 
were  assembled  there.  The  fate  of  Ayolas  and  his  men  had 
been  ascertained.  Traversing  the  Chaco  and  Chiquitos,  they  had 
rGachcd  the  borders  of  Peru,  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  in  returning  were  massacred  by  a  party  of  Payaguas 
Indians  near  Candelaria. 

The  Eniperor  had  ordered  the  colonists  to  elect  a  governor 
should  Ayolas  not  return*  Their  choice  fell  upon  Yrala,  who 
was  in  all  due  form  proclaimed  Captain  General  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  August,  1538.  He  at  once  applied  himself  with  energy 
and  ability  to  strengthening  the  settlement  and  completing  the 
subjugation  of  the  neighboring  Guarani  tribes.  The  lines  of  a 
city  were  drawn,  each  individual  of  the  community  receiving  an 
apportionment  of  land  ;  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
Alcaldes  and  police  were  appointed,  municipal  laws  framed,  and 
a  church  and  several  substantial  buildings  for  public  use  erected. 
Asxmcion  was  the  first,  and  remained  for  some  time  the  most  con- 
siderable city  of  La  Plata. 

The  Spaniards  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  escape  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Paraguay,  that  "  blLssiul  country,"  as  Muratori 
calls  it,  where  the  climate  was  benign  and  the  aborigines  more 
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docile  and  civilised  than  those  of  the  pampas ;  for  the  Guarani 
industriously  cultivated  their  land  and  raised  large  crops  of 
maize,  cassava^  and  sweet  potatoes,  which^  with  honey,  fish^  fowl, 
and  wild  animals,  gave  them  abundance  of  food.  They  had  also 
a  wild  cotton,  from  which  the  women  wove  such  light  garments 
m  were  needful  in  that  climate, 

Some  of  the  natives  took  refuge  with  the  fiercer  tribes  of  the 
Chaco,  othera  made  fruitless  attempts  at  resistance,  and,  about  a 
year  frtna  the  establishment  of  Asuncion,  a  conspiracy  to  massacre 
the  whites  during  Holy  Week  w^as  revealed  by  an  Indian  girl. 
The  leaders  were  executed,  and  from  this  time  the  neighboring 
tribes  east  of  the  river  resigned  themselves  submissively  to  their 
fate.  The  women  became  willingly,  indeed  eagerly,  the  waives 
and  concubines  of  the  settlers,  and  a  new  generation  rose,  asserting 
nature^s  claims  on  both  races.  The  Guarani  language  was  gener- 
ally spoken,  and  to  this  day  is  more  generally  used  than  Spanish 
in  Paraguay, 

After  the  death  of  Mendoza,  Don  Alvaro  NufSez  Cabeza  de 
Vaea,  who  had  been  many  years  prisoner  among  the  Indians  of 
Florida^  volunteered  to  expend  eight  thousand  ducats  in  equip- 
ping an  expedition  for  La  Plata.  His  ofler  w^as  accepted,  and 
with  the  title  and  privileges  previously  accorded  to  the  deceased 
adelantado,  he  sailed  from  San  Lucar,  November  2d,  1540,  with 
four  hundred  men  and  forty-six  horses.  At  St.  Catharine,  March, 
1541,  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ayolas  and 
the  removal  of  the  colonists  to  Asuncion^  and  conceived  the  ex- 
taraordinary  project  of  reaching  that  place  by  traveling  across  the 
continent.  Sending  his  vessels  round  to  La  Plata  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Philip  de  Carceres,  De  Vaca  supplied  himself  with 
beads,  hatchets,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  articles  which  his  ex- 
perience of  Indian  life  had  taught  him  w^ould  be  useful  accesso- 
ries in  a  march  through  a  country  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
savages;  and  on  the  2d  November,  1541,  accompanied  by  two 
hundred  and  My  men,  and  with  onlj^  twenty  horses— all  that 
had  survived  the  voyage — he  began  this  extraordinary  journey. 

After  toiling  through  the  forests  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  coast,  the  adeldntado  entered  upon  a  magnificent  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  great  river  Curitiba,  and  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  the  villages  and  fields  of  Indians,  who  received 
him  with  great  hospitality^  supplying  his  party  with  abundance 
of  provisions  in  return  for  trinkets  of  little  value,     Charmed  with 
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the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  De  Vaca  took  possession  of 
it,  in  right  of  discovery,  for  Spain,  and  called  it  Vera,  from  his 
own  family  name.  Continuing  their  journey  without  any  discour- 
aging incidents,  the  Spaniards  reached  Asuncion  after  a  traverse 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  which  was  made  in  one  hundred 
and  thirty  days,  and  with  the  loss-  of  only  one  man,  who  was 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  canine  in  crossing  the  Parana. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exploits 
of  .the  conquest  of  La  Plata ;  but  the  administrative  talents  of  the 
new  adelantado  were  not  equal  to  the  courage  or  address  he  had 
shown  in  this  journey,  or  rather  not  equal  to  the  control  of  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  Asuncion.  He  became  involved  in  difficultifis 
with  them,  which  ended  m  their  sending  him  home,  after  a  close 
imprisonment  of  ten  months,  upon  charges  of  maladministration. 
During  the  short  period  that  he  ruled  over  Paraguay  De  Vaca 
succeeded  in  impressing  several  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Chaco — the  Guaycurus  and  Agaces — with  a  due  sense  of  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  energetically  sought  to  accomplish,  what  was 
a  prominent  object  with  aU  the  first  governors,  the  opening  of  a 
communication  with  Peru,  Ho  ascended  the  Paraguay  to  the 
lagoons  of  Xarayes,  but  the  periodical  inundations  oblig^  him  to 
reti^ace  his  course,  after  having  penetrated  some  distance  west 
It  was  upon  his  return  from  this  expedition,  in  April,  1544,  that 
he  first  encountered  the  open  hostility  of  a  party  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  assiduously  endeavored  to  imdermine  bis  authority. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Yrala,  the  most  energetic  and 
popular  man  of  the  colony,  who  had  always  acquiesced  in  the 
measures  of  De  Vaca,  they  dragged  the  adelantado  from  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  placed  him  in  irons  until  a  ve^el  could  be  pre- 
pared to  send  hiin  to  Spain  for  trial.  The  Council  of  the  Indies, 
to  whom  his  case  was  submitted,  after  keeping  him  in  suspense 
for  nearly  eight  years,  acquitted  De  Vaca  of  the  charges,  but  never 
pemiitted  him  to  return  to  La  Plata. 

Some  fatality  seemed  to  attend  the  governors  of  this  region. 
Don  Diego  Centino,  who  had  assisted  La  Ga^a  in  suppressing  a 
rebellion  in  Peru,  next  received  the  appointment  as  adelantado 
of  La  Plata,  when  on  his  death*bed  at  ChiquSaca.  Don  Juan  de 
Sanabria,  his  successor,  died  while  engaged  in  preparations  for 
his  departure  from  Spain,  and  the  son  of  Sanabria,  who  was  next 
appointed  adelantado,  perished  by  shipwreck  after  entering  the 
waters  of  La  Plata* 
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The  elaimg  of  YraJa  couild  no  longer  be  overlooked.  Twice, 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Ayolas  and  the  deiX)sitioii  of  De  Vkca,  he 
had  been  chosen  governor,  and^  when  supersededj  had  shown  him- 
self  a  loyal  subject  by  giving  the  new  adelentado  the  benefit  of 
all  his  great  experience.  He  was  not  without  enemies.  Some 
accused  him  of  abandoning  Ayolas,  without  an  enei^etic  eflbrt  to 
save  him  from  the  treachery  of  the  Payaguas ;  others  asserted 
*  that  he  cunningly  instigated  the  intrigues  against  De  Vaca ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  support  these  charges,  and  evidences  of  his 
courage,  admimstrative  talents,  and  general  popularity  meet  us  on 
all  sides.  He  ascended  the  Paraguay  four  successive  times;  he 
[penetrated  to  the  very  borders  of  Peru,  though  not  pennitted  by 
La  Gasca  to  enter  the  country ;  and,  retumiug  from  this  memo- 
rable journey  after  an  absence  oi*  eighteen  months,  brought  with 
him  twelve  thousand  Indian  prisoners. 

On  the  other  side^  he  had  traversed  Paraguay,  crossed  the  Pa- 
rana above  the  great  falls,  and  ascended  its  left  shore  to  the  Tiete, 
I  whence  he  overran  the  Province  of  La  G  uayra^  and  gave  a  check 
fto  the  Mamelucoa  by  founding  the  town  Ontiveros. 

The  Portuguese  had  instigated  the  Tupi  Indians  to  make  de- 
licents  upon  the  less  warlike  tribes  of  Paraguay  and  carry  off  their 
rprisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the  dealers  on  the  coast.     Yrala's 
[energetic  measures  had  checked  these  iniquitous  proceedings,  and 
[from  the  borders  of  Peru  to  the  confines  of  Brazil  he  made  the 
authority  of  Spain  acknowledged  and  respected.    The  appoint- 
ment which  he  received  from  the  crown,  in  1655,  of  adelantado, 
I  by  the  hands  of  Father  Pedro  de  la  Torre^  the  first  titular  bishop 
of  Paraguay,  was  only  a  well-eanied  honor. 

In  a  couisistory  held  in  July,  1547,  Asuncion  was  erected  into 
a  bishopric,  and  Father  Juan  de  Ban'os,  of  the  order  of  St,  Fran- 
cis, was  appointed  to  it»  On  his  nomination  to  another  sec  with- 
out having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  in  La  Plata,  Pedro  de 
la  Torre,  of  the  same  order,  was  named  to  succeed  him  and  sailed 
the  following  year.  The  arrival  of  the  bishop  was  anticipated 
with  delight ;  Yrala  and  the  whole  Spanish  population  of  Asun- 
cion, who  went  out  to  meet  him,  knelt  as  he  approached  and  im- 
plored his  benediction.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
priests  and  friars,  who  were  as  a  **  fountain  in  the  deaert  to  the 
poor  colonists,"  thirsty  and  perishing  for  spiritual  refreshment* 

A  series  of  tragical  occurrences  marked  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  La  Plata.    The  bones  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Spain — the 
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gallant  cavaliers  who  hud  served  witli  distinction  in  the  Italian 
wars — were  bleaching  upon  its  pampas;  inassiicres  had  eosan* 
giiined  its  soil^*  disa|>pointment^  famine,  and  its  consequence,  pes- 
tilence and  death,  had  alone  fonned  the  bunlen  of  reports  to  the 
mother  country.  These  sacrifices  were  unrelieved  by  brilliant 
conquests,  or  by  the  reports  of  auriferous  regions.  Gold  I  was  the 
cry  of  the  Spanish  adventurers;  its  discovery  was  with  them  the 
great  incentive  to  action.  The  name,  La  Plata^  was  alluring^  and 
the  wording  of  Mendoza's  asiento  sho\\rs  that  the  band  of  cavaliers 
who  joined  his  expedition  were  perhaps  animated  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  such  empires  as 

"  Rich  Mexico,  th^  lieitt  of  MonUixnmft, 
And  Casco,  in  Pora»  the  riclior  sent 
Of  Atabiilipu,  and  pt  unt^}x)ile<l 
Guinnn,  wtxosc  purest  city  GejTon*B  sons 
Call  El  Dorado," 

or  royal  captives,  whose  ransom  would  be  rooms  heaped  with 
precious  metal  and  gems  of  fabulous  size.  These  hopea  vanished 
like  the  illusions  of  the  mirage.  But  the  climate  was  benign; 
land  and  water  teemed  with  animal  life ;  there  were  no  inhospita- 
ble elements  to  contend  with,  save  the  hostility  of  the  aborigines ; 
and  when  we  remeinl)er  that  a  few  years  later  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
with  a  comparatively  small  party,  traveled  the  continent  from  the 
Brazilian  coast  to  Asuncion,  and  passed  through  hordes  of  Indians 
unharmed ;  and  that  De  Garay  afterward,  with  so  little  loss,  ob*j 
taiiied  a  decided  victory  over  the  Querandis,  when  aided  by  thfl 
fiercest  pampa  tribes,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  first  attempt  to  settle  Buenos  Ayres  arose  from  the  in- 
experience and  mismanagement  of  Meudoza  and  his  chief  officers. 

But,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  administration  of  a  Biscayan  hi- 
dalgo, a  social  and  political  fabric  was  at  last  permanently  estab- 
lislied  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  a 
brighter  day  dawned  for  the  unfortunate  settlers,  who  discovered 
that  in  the  products  of  the  soil  were  their  best  and  only  resource ; 
that  its  fertility,  genial  climate,  and  the  exacted  but  comparatively 
reasonable  labor  of  the  Indians  promised  them  homes  offering  an 
abundance  of  the  comforts  of  life.  As  the  earth  yielded  its  fruits 
with  the  smallest  possible  labor,  there  was  no  temptation  to  an 
abuse  of  aboriginal  labon 

Policy  as  w^ell  as  duty  dictated  a  considerate  course  toward  the 
Indians ;  and  the  laws  of  Yrala,  who  was  assisted  by  the  counsels 
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of  tlie  bishop,  for  their  entire  subj ligation j  though  \igorous,  were 
made  with  all  due  regard  for  their  physical  and  spiritual  wel- 

'  fere.  Many  voluntarily  oftered  themselves  to  Uic  Spaniardii  as 
domestics ;  others,  prisoners  of  war,  were  divided  into  a  class  of 
commanderies,  called  yanaconas;  each  commander  receiving  the 

rCX>ntrol  of  a  certain  number  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages;  and  in 

I  accepting  them  he  assumed  the  obligation  to  feed,  clothe,  and  take 
proper  care  of  them  when  sick  or  disabled  from  labor  by  age  or 
infirmity,  and  to  afford  them  due  spiritual  instruction.  An  ex- 
amination was  made  into  their  conditidh  each  year  by  the  govem- 
mentj  ami  where  the  Indian  considered  himself  aggrieved  he  had 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

Another  class,  called  miiayos^  was  fonned  of  such  tribas  as  had 
capitulated  in  war,  or  voluntarily  offered  their  submission  to  the 
government  These  were  collected  in  villages,  controlled  by  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  an  alcalde,  generally  selected  from  among  their 
caciques.  But  the  whole  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Span- 
ish officers.  In  these  commanderies  all  females,  caciques,  eldest 
sons,  and  children  were  exempt  from  forced  labor ;  males  only, 
fi-om  eighteen  to  iifty-one,  being  compelled  to  work  one-sixth  of 
their  time  for  the  whites.  Even  this  time  was  given  in  rotation. 
The  conquerors  received  this  service  for  two  lives  only,  during 
which  period  the  Indian  could  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated,  and 
at  its  expiration  he  was  free.  In  1612  a  new  code  was  promulgat- 
ed, abolishing  all  forced  servitude. 

The  Govcnior  of  Asuncion  extended  his  system  to  Guajrra ;  a 
Spanish  force  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  forty 
thousand  Indian  families  were  divided  into  commanderies.  The 
eite  of  Ontiveras  proving  sickly,  the  town  of  Ciudad  Real  was 
founded  higher  up  the  river.  On  the  Paraguay  settlements  were 
made  in  the  lands  of  the  Xarayes  to  facilitate  communication  with 
Peru ;  and  one  was  attempted — though  al\erward  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Chamias  Indians — on  the  east 
side  of  La  Plata  at  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Juan,  nearly  oppo- 

'  Bite  to  the  site  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  In  short  the  conquest  of  all 
Paraguay  was  completed. 

While  Yrala  was  taking  advantage  of  this  happy  healthful  con- 
dition of  affairs,  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  embellishment  and 
extension  of  the  capita!,  Asuncion,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  lever 
(1557)  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy,  and  lamented  by  the  whole 

\  population,  aboriginal  and  Spanish*     Twenty  years  of  his  life  had 
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been  spent  in  a,  series  of  enterprifles  for  the  conquest  and  settle^ 
ment  of  the  country.  Daring,  generonB,  kind  to  his  people,  full 
ol  resource-s,  of  extraordinary  personal  prowess — displayed  on  one 
oocasion  by  slaying  twelve  Payaguas  Indiiuis  who  at  once  attack- 
ed him — ^Yrala  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  for- 
tunate of  the  conqaistadores. 

After  the  death  of  this  governor  Paraguay  was  distracted  for  i 
long  time  by  the  dissensions  of  parties  who  were  striving  to  oV 
tain  a  controlling  ioflaence  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  but 
rivalries  of  fiuctioiis  rather  stimulated  than  crushed  the  indomiti^l 
ble  spirit  of  enterprise  that  characterized  the  Spaniards  of  that 
age,  and  towns  and  cities  nise  in  the  most  distant  comers  of  the 
biJsin  of  Lia  Plata.    In  1560  Chaves  founded  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra,  the  farthest  settlement  northwest  of  the  Paraguay;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Querandis  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Spanish  do- 
minion was  estabUshed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata  to  Parana  on  , 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1657  Don  Juan  de  Garay^  while  founding  a  settlement  all 
Santa  Ft',  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabot's  old  fort,  San  Espiritu^  heard! 
of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Banda  Oriental  of 
the  adelentado  Don  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  who,  having  received 
the  appointment  from  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  had  visited  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  confirmation.  He  had  succeeded  in 
his  mission,  and  sailed  in  1572  with  nearly  five  hundred  volun- 
teers, half  of  whom  died  before  reaching  La  Plata  from  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  of  the  voyage,  while  the  remainder,  having 
landed  on  the  east  coast,  were  surrounded  by  the  warlike  Char- 
mas.  De  Garay,  fighting  his  way  through  hostile  tribes,  at  last 
succeeded  in  giving  assistance  to  the  adelantado  and  his  besieged 
party,  who,  under  his  guidance,  reached  Paraguay  in  safety.  Za- 
rate  died  in  1575,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  at  Asuncion, 
but  testified  his  gratitude  to  the  bold  De  Giiray  by  leaving  him 
gunrdian  of  his  only  daughter — who,  in  right  of  the  law  confer- 
ring the  adelanttisgo  for  two  lives,  was  his  successor — and  appoint- 
ing him  captain  general  and  lieutenant  governor  during  her  nai- 
nority.  The  honest  zeal  displayed  by  the  lieutenant  governor 
for  the  welfare  of  Zarate's  daughter,  liis  success  in  reconciling 
many  rival  parties,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  promoted  the 
general  interests  of  the  people,  proved  that  he  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  deceased  adelantado. 

After  restoring  peace  among  the  colonists  and  successfully  car- 
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Tying  out  many  of  Yrala's  original  projects  for  extending  Spanish 
autliority  over  neigliboring  countries,  by  forming  reductions  and 
founding  villager  and  towns,  De  Gamy,  hearing  that  the  Pampa 
Indians  were  distractetl  by  tribal  dissensions,  thought  it  a  propi- 
tious time  to  tlesoend  the  river  and  found  a  town  near  the  mouth 
of  La  Plata.  The  frequent  diaasters  to  vessels  from  Spain  had 
gbown  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  port  where  ships  and  boats  as- 
cending and  descending  the  river  might  find  a  safe  harbor,  or  rest 
and  refreshment  after  a  long  voyage,  lie  effected  a  landing  with- 
out opposition  near  the  Riachuclo ;  selected  a  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mcndoza's  former  settlement  for  the  new  city^  which  was  com* 
menced  on  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1580,  with  the  name 
of  *'  Cuidad  de  la  Santissima  Trinidad*^'  For  the  port  the  name 
given  by  Mendoza,  of  ^' Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Ayrea,'^  was  re- 
tained 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  works  of  the  town 
were  continued  without  molestation  from  the  savages.  Though 
absent  when  the  expedition  iirst  arrived,  the  Querandis,  when 
they  learned  of  this  fresh  invasion  of  the  white  man,  assembled 
all  the  tribes  in  alliance  with  them  from  far  and  near;  and,  led 
by  Taboba,  llie  greatest  warrior  of  the  country,  bore  do^Ti  upon 
the  founders  of  the  new  city.  De  Garay^s  men  boldly  saUied  forth 
from  their  intrenchments,  and  a  fierce  sanguinary  battle  followed, 
the  savages  only  giving  way  when  they  saw  the  fall  of  their  chief. 
They  then  fled  in  every  direction,  closely  pursued  by  the  Span- 
iards ;  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that  the  scene  of  the  conflict, 
near  the  Barracas,  upon  the  Riachuelb,  Is  to  this  day  known  as 
Matariza^  or  the  **  Killing  Ground."  The  lands  on  the  river  side, 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Baradero  on  the  Parana,  with  the  neigh* 
boring  Indians,  who  soon  gave  in  their  submission,  were  divided 
among  sixty-five  of  De  Garay's  followers. 

For  three  years  the  governor  continued  to  occupy  himsetf 
with  great  energy  in  strengthening  the  new  settlement  and  regu- 
lating its  affairs ;  and  before  his  return  to  Paraguay  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dispatching  a  vessel  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
his  conquest ;  but,  above  all,  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  the  first 
products  ever  exported  from  La  Plata — hides  and  sugar;  the  first 
as  an  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  the  pampa 
country  for  the  raising  of  horned  cattle,  the  original  stock  having 
only  been  mtroduccd  thirty  years  before. 

In  returmng  to  Asuncion  in  1553,  De  Garay,  having  incautious- 
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ly  ventured  to  sleep  ashore,  near  the  site  of  San  Espiritu,  was" 
murdered  by  a  party  of  Minuas.  His  death  was  greatly  deplored 
throughout  Paraguay,  and  hia  name  is  associated  with  that  of 
Ynila  as  one  of  the  bravest,  discreetest,  and  most  beneficent  of  the 
first  ndera  of  that  countiy.  From  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  conquest  of  La  Plata  may  be 
regarded  as  achieved,  the  foundation  of  towns  which  still  exist  in 
its  various  provinces  having  previously  been  made.  But  for 
many  years  the  colonists  were  disturbed  by  the  open  hostility  or 
treacherous  attacks  of  the  Indiana. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  European  population,  all  the 
country  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  w^as 
in  1620  separated  from  Paraguay,  and  the  government  of  the 
**  Rio  de  la  Plata'^  established,  with  Buenos  Ayma  for  its  capital 
At  the  same  period  Pope  Paul  V,,  at  the  request  of  the  Spanish 
sovereign,  Philip  UL,  made  it  the  scat  of  a  bishopric. 


CHAPTEB  XXVn. 

Arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  South  America. — ^A  piouK  Fraud. — Early  Missionaries. — 
St.  Francb  Solano, — Chiico  IndianB.^ — Fathers  Cataldino  nnd  Marcerata  proceed 
to  Goajra. — Fmiadalion  of  Loreto.^ — St,  Ignatms,  8t.  Thomas  and  the  twelve 
Miiuions. — IC&tablishment  and  Destruction  of  the  Uruguay  Reductions. — ^Mame- 
lucos  uf  St,  PauL — Per»ccutjon<i  of  the  Indians, — Atlnck  tifKin  Gua\Ta. — Uctreat 
of  t!ic  tii'clvc  Tbouj^and  to  th6  Salto  Grande. — Dc*srcnt  of  the  Fulb. — Peace  at 
last. — Renewal  of  the  Unj^^uay  Rcductionis. — Bickcrinps  liclnvcen  Ecclesiastica 
and  Ln^tnen. — Retreat  of  another  twelve  thoiisand. — Fathers  Dc  Montoya  and 
Tano  are  dispatched  to  ihe  Continent :  their  Mission*  are  cron-ued  with  8uc- 
ceas. — Fine-amii  and  papal  Brirfj^.-^Another  Attack  of  the  Maroelncos. — Battle 
of  Acarav. — Trininph  of  the  Kednrtion  Indian,"*. — Don  Bemardindo  Cardenas. — 
Excommunications. — Penitence  of  the  Governor — Deposition  of  the  Bluhop. — 
Retnnt  to  Asnncion. — The  Dictator. — Cardenas  is  relieved  of  Ids  afisumed  Au- 
thoHtir  and  retires  to  La  Plata. — Defeat  of  the  Mamelucos  and  Guajrcurus. — 
Servtcoj  of  the  Reduction  Indians. 

The  French  soldier  who,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  brought 
to  the  ground  its  grdlant  defender,  little  thought  what  a  work  he 
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was  consiunmating.  The  wounded^  disabled,  suffenDg  founder  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  while  perusing  the  holy  and  miraculous  life  of 
the  Savior,  instead  of  the  adventures  of  kDights-errant,  could 
have  had  but  a  faint  consciousness  how  deeply  the  new  spirit  was 
moving  him,  and  how  perfect  a  regeneration  he  was  about  to  im- 
part, not  only  to  his  own  inner  being,  but  to  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  God's  unredeemed  creatures*  But  the  same  voice 
that  arrested  the  persecutor  on  his  way  to  Damascus  here  spoke 
through  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  converted  a  brave  soldier 
and  his  few  followers  into  the  most  dauntless  champions  of  Chris- 
tianity the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  Paul*  And  thus  Ig* 
natiufl  Loyola  founded  an  order,  probably  the  most  complete  and 
united  in  itself  on  record^  but  into  the  history  of  w^hich  enter  dif- 
ferences^  divisions,  and  disputes,  inviting  cither  tc^  the  partisan  who 
would  unite  in  the  enthusiasm  or  bitterness  of  one  cause  or  the 
other,  or  to  the  impartial  writer  who  would  censure  or  applaud  in 
an  equal  measure  of  justice.  For  where  one  has  found  pious  zeal^ 
unwearying  devotion,  and  eveiy  worldly  sacrifice  wherewitli  to 
stamp  an  imperishable  glor}''  upon  the  deeds  of  Loyola's  sons,  an- 
other has  presented  a  picture  of  selfish  designs,  base  intrigues,  se- 
cret plottings,  and  inordinate  ambition, 

That  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  considered  here 
conveys  a  very  favorable  sense  of  the  mission  marked  out  for  many 
of  the  fathers.  Whatever  their  European  wranglings  may  have 
lieen,  they  scarcely  extend  to  the  reductions  of  South  America. 
How  low  soever  may  have  been  their  court  intrigue,  aceording  to 
writers  well  informed  or  not,  in  the  supplanting  of  ministers  and 
strife  for  offices  of  power,  a  lofty  calling  awaited  the  Jesuits  in 
the  vast  region  of  Paraguay.  Pascd,  Pomhal^  Choiseul,  Aranda, 
Louis  XV.,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Charles  lU.,  and  the  like,  may 
have  applied  all  the  asperities  of  their  respective  languages  to  de- 
preciate the  Jesuit  influence,  but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  their 
work  was  holy. 

Montesquieu,  in  speaking  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  says :  **  It 
is  to  its  glory  to  have  been  the  first  to  associate  in  those  regiona 
the  idea  of  religion  with  that  of  humanity ;  in  repairing  the  devas-, 
tations  of  the  Spaniards  it  undertook  to  cure  one  of  the  greatest 
sores  that  have  ever  infected  the  human  race.'^* 

Voltaire  admits  that,  **  The  establishment  in  Paraguay  of  the 

*  Espril  dee  Lob,  Hr.  iv.,  chap.  vi. 
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Spanisli  Jesuits  alone  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  be  tlie  triumph 
of  humanity."* 

Then  let  the  means  serve  the  end,  and  though  the  fathers  may 
at  times  be  found  erring  from  a  path  strictly  scrupulous,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  for  purposes  not  unworthy  of  good  men. 

About  half  a  century  frota.  the  discovery  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, and  nine  years  after  the  followers  of  Loyola  had  been  or- 
ganized into  a  religious  body,  a  few  Portuguese  Jesuits  accom- 
panying the  expedition  of  Don  Thomas  de  "Soza,  Grovemor  of 
Brazil,  landed  at  Bahia  de  todos  los  Santos.  They  were  the  first 
of  that  order  destined  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  missionary  amoiig 
the  aborigines  of  South  America ;  and,  faithful  to  their  vocation, 
they  were  soon  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  converting  them  to 
Christianity.  These  fathers  are  supposed  to  have  iSacilitated  their 
labors  by  a  pious  fraud.  They  came  as  the  descendants  of  St 
Thomas,  the  apostle  of  Christ,  as  chosen  delegates  to  proclaim 
eternal  peace  and  happiness  to  all  those  who  would  bow  to  the 
cross  and  come  within  the  pale  of  the  great  Mother  Church. 

The  supernatural  aud  the  marvelous  are  alluring  to  minds 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  superstition.  Savonarola  compre- 
hended the  springs  of  human  impulse  when  he  declared  to  a  big- 
oted multitude  that  he  was  gifted  with  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  powers  of  man,  for  strange  was  the  devotion  of  his  fol- 
lowers even  to  the  fiery  ordeal.  So  also  did  the  Indians  believe 
that  St.  Thomas,  the  subject  of  every  missionary's  discourse,  had 
assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  land.  Sordid  they  credit  and 
adopt,  as  one  always  familiar  to  them,  the  tradition  to  which  the 
Jesuitic  teachings  gave  rise — that  St.  Thomas  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  journeyed  throughout  the  vast  country  of  the  Ghia- 
rani  race,  preaching,  cross  in  hand.  Christianizing  saVages,  and  tam- 
ing wild  beasts ;  then,  that  he  traversed  the  grassy  deserts  of  the 
Grand  Chaco ;  and  finally  crossed  the  Andes  into  Peru,  when  he 
must  have  descended,  like  the  setting  sun,  into  the  Pacific,  as  we 
hear  of  him  no  farther.  There  was  still  another  mystery  con- 
nected with  this  mission  of  the  apostle.  It  was  taught  and  be- 
lieved, that  the  cross  he  bore  had  been  hidden  by  some  uncon- 
verted Indians  in  a  lake  near  Chiquisaca,  and  there  found  by  a 
Padre  Sarmiento.f 

*  Essai  sur  les  Moeare. 

t  Don  Pedro  Alvcar,  commissioner  appointed  for  adjusting  the  boundary  line 
between  Spanish  America  and  Brazil. 
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Thus  the  Jesuits  began  their  early  teachings.  Physically,  mor- 
ally, and  spiritually  dauntless,  their  boldness  of  speech  was  soon 
made  practical  in  an  equal  boldness  of  action;  and  so  early  did 
they  succeed  in  engaging  the  reverence  of  the  natives  that,  from 
the  outset,  not  all  the  panoply  of  Mars  could  have  given  them 
such  sense  of  security  as  did  their  humble  garb  and  sandal-shod 
feet  A  way  was  forced  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  that  stretch- 
ed westward,  and  in  this  direction  they  pursued  a  perilous  course 
until  the  Parana  rolled  majestically  before  them,  and  the  hardy 
jG3U;her8  found  themselves  in  Spanish  territory,  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  settlers  of  La  Plata,  who  received  them  with  all  the 
marks  of  consideration  their  good  intentions  could  claim. 

We  read  much  of  the  spiritual  thirstings  of  the  first  conquista- 
dores.  The  discovery  of  Peruvian  gold  never  elicited  more  joy- 
ous demonstrations  dian  the  arrival,  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  conquest,  of  a  few  ecclesiastics.  The  slackened  zeal  of  mod- 
em "times  conveys  no  sense  of  the  religious  spirit  of  that  age, 
and  the  Church  was  careful  to  make  an  early  recognition  of  this 
devotion  in  the  elevation  of  Asuncion  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop- 
ric, an  honor  conferred  upon  the  rising  capital  of  La  Plata  by 
Pope  Paul  ELL  Lideed  similar  appointments  were  soon  after 
made  for  Tucuman,  Cordova,  and  several  other  cities  of  New  Spain 
noted  for  their  fervency. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  these  bishoprics,  they 
were  at  first  but  feebly  sustained!  Very  few  of  the  Jesuits  who 
had  landed  on  the  Sbuth  American  Continent  had  at  that  period 
reached  this  interior  portion  of  it,  and  as  missionaries  their  want 
was  severely  felt.  The  ecclesiastics  who  administered  religious 
instruction  and  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  provinces  of  Paraguay* 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  were  mainly  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order;  men  of  zeal,  but  endowed  with  little  of  the  nerve 
and  indomitable  perseverance  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jesuit,  whose 
advent  in  these  times  was  soon  to  be  the  davm  of  a  new  religious 
era. 

Among  the  Franciscans  the  most  deservingly  prominent  is  St. 
Francis  Solano.  He  came  from  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  wild  nomads  of  the  Chaco,  a  project  attended  with  no  lit- 
tle success,  notwithstanding  its  uninviting  prospects.  Solano's 
career,  according  to  Charlevoix,  was  that  of  "  a  saint  whose  zeal 
knew  no  bounds,  and  whom  God  invested  with  the  gift  of  mira- 

♦  The  name  of  Paraguay  was  then  given  to  the  whole  of  La  Plata. 
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cles  to  such  a  degree  that  the  inhabitante  considered  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mortal  being."  »  His  name  grew  into  a  watch- 
word to  those  who  languished  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
many  flocked  eagerly  to  his  banner ;  but  while  unceasingly  en- 
gaged in  this  holy  work  he  was  recalled  by  his  superiors  from  the 
field  of  his  labors.*  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  for  redeeming  the 
tribes  of  the  Chaco,  its  existence  ceased  at  his  departure,  and  a 
temporary  check  was  given  to  any  further  advancement  The 
Bishop  of  Tucuman,  however,  thought  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  missionary  work,  and  secure  the  conversions  Solano  had  al- 
ready made.  There  were  evidences  of  a  rich  spiritual  harvest 
which  needed  but  the  reapers,  and  he  judiciously  concluded  that 
more  faithful  and  more  successful  instruments  could  not  be  found 
than  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  experience  of  thirty 
years  had  shown  that  they  alone  were  in  every  way  fitted  jfor  the 
hardships  and  reverses  of  a  missionary's  life. 

So  the  bishop  sought  in  Brazil  and  Peru  this  much-needed  as- 
sistance, imploring  them  in  somewhat  vehement  style,  "by  the 
entrails  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  grant  the  request  There  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  complying.  Re-enforcements  from  both  countries  arrived 
in  1586  to  appease  the  religious  hunger  of  the  land,  the  fiathers 
from  Peru  settling  in  Santiago,  then  a  town  of  about  2500  inhab- ' 
itants,  and  those  from  Brazil  entering  Cordova  amid  acclamations 
that  testified  to  their  heartfelt  welcome.  The  gushing  of  water 
from  the  rock  could  not  have  been  received  more  gratefiilly  than 
the  arrival  of  these  Jesuits.  They  came  as  "  angels  from  heaven," 
says  a  writer  of  their  order,  hailed  by  the  shouts  of  the  people 
and  the  Te  Deum  of  the  Church. 

But  there  are  schemes  and  designs  lurking  beneath  the  surface 
which  gradually  develop  themselves.  The  Jesuit's  vocation  be- 
gins to  stand  out  prominently  before  the  world,  and  it  is  to  ben- 
efit the  native,  whose  interests  are  early  and  faithfully  taken,  to 
heart.  This  course,  as  politic  as  just  and  generous,  soon  proved  a 
source  of  exacerbated  feeling  between  the  Spanish  population  and 
the  fathers. 

The  various  tribes  bordering  on  the  Chaco  had  bidden  fair  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  the  Church  under  the  teachings  of  Solano, 
but  their  hostile  disposition  was  found  to  permit  of  little  success 
ailcr  his  departure.  Living  mostly  on  horseback,  subsisting  by 
the  chase,  and  continually  wandering  from  one  portion  of  the 

•  CharlcYobc,  vol.  i.,  p.  194. 
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country  to  the  other,  each  lord  of  all  he  surveyed  for  the  time  be- 
ing, they  could  not  be  led  to  settle  quietly  into  a  religious  com- 
munity. Other  more  favorable  localities  were  sought  and  discov- 
ered. The  tribes  east  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  supposed  to 
be  of  Peruvian  origin,  and  especially  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Asuncion,  were  found  to  be  more  docile  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  comparative  civilization.  The  attention  of  the  fathers  was 
therefore  given  to  this  quarter  of  the  continent  as  the  most  open 
to  the  spiritual  conquests  they  had  been  so  long  anticipating. 
The  Province  of  Gtiayra  was  looked  upon  as  possessing  inviting 
prospects ;  thither  the  chosen  fathers^  Ortega  and  Fields^  the  former 
a  Portuguese,  the  latter  a  Scotchman,  directed  their  steps.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Ciudad  Eeal — ^founded  first  in  1557  by  Rui  Diaz  Mel- 
garejo,  under  command  of  Yrala — ^they  boldly  advanced  into  the 
wildest  districts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  gathered 
aroimd  them  "  two  hundred  thousand  Indians  quite  ripe  for  the 
kingdom  of  GKxl."*  Charlevoix  must  be  in  error  with  regard  to 
the  number,  but  they  doubtless  laid  extensive  foundations  for  the 
missions  that  ere  long  dotted  the  province. 

The  Jesuit  name  began  in  the  mean  time  to  grow  in  favor 
among  the  natives,  for  most  zealously  did  the  order  espouse  their 
interests,  in  doing  which  it  could  but  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  larger  portion  of  the  population  regarded  it  as  a 
right,  a  privilege  in  virtue  of  conquest,  that  they  should  enslave 
the  Indians  or  force  them  to  their  service,  and  would  compromise 
for  nothing  less.  The  fiithers,  to  diminish  this  servitude,  but  un- 
doubtedly aiming  also  to  establish  church  communities  which 
should  be  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  cities,  reasoned 
against  this  right.  Thus  there  was  soon  sufficient  ground  for  the 
growth  of  a  fixture  contest.  The  two  parties  had  been  for  some 
time  nursing  this  enmity,  and  gn  the  arrival  of  the  "  Provincial" 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  open  hostile  advances  the  one  against 
the  other. 

It  was  in  1607  that  the  Father  Diego  de  Torres,  of  Rome,  at- 
tended by  fifteen  clerical  assistants,  arrived  in  South  America  in 
*  the  quality  of  Provincial  of  Peru  and  Chili.  He  immediately 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  cruelties 
at  all  times  exercised  over  the  natives.  He  made  it  his  chief  aim 
and  duty  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  strifes  that  had  year  afl;er  year  been  waging  between  the 

•  Charlevoix,  rol.  i.,  p.  166. 
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conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Oftentimes  the  taunted  spirit  of 
the  latter  had  goaded  them  on  to  some  desperate  act  of  revenge, 
or  carried  fire  and  destruction  into  infimt  settlements.  This,  too, 
the  fethers  sought  to  check. 

'*  Nor  would,  with  all  their  power,  the  King  of  Spain, 
Austrian,  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  availed 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain, 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assailed 

By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quailed,     •  , 

But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who,  with  the  cross  alone,  when  arms  had  failed, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  foes 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose."* 

The  Provincial  crossed  from  Peru  into  the  country  now  known 
as  the  Argentine  Confederation,  passing  through  Jujuy,  Salta, 
Santiago,  and  visited  all  the  important  cities  west  of  the  Para- 
guay. His  arrival  was  every  where  hailed  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations,  and  every  grateful  acknowledgment  was 
lavished  upon  him.  But  even  the  limited  number  of  individu- 
als composing  his  retinue,  at  first  a  subject  of  regret,  was  soon 
found  sufficient  to  create  distrust,  and  indeed  not  a  little  startle 
the  people  of  Tucuman  by  the  lenient  and  indulgent  course  they 
proposed  pursuing  toward  the  much-aggrieved  Indians.  It  was 
not  expected  that  De  Torres  should  advocate  such  a  cause,  and 
it  proved  too  much  at  variance  with  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  treatment  due  to  these  people  to  at  aU  elevate  the  Provin- 
cial in  their  good  opinion.  When,  upon  one  occasion,  he  gave 
pecuniary  compensation  to  a  number  of  native  laborers  who  had 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Cordova,  it  was  considered 
a  grievous  offense,  and  met  only  with  the  most  vehement  clamors 
against  its  injustice. 

The  Provincial,  having  made  by  such  examples  many  enemies 
on  the  west  of  the  Paraguay,  found  his  way  to  Asimcion ;  but  a 
rumor  of  his  preachings  had  preceded  him,  and  roused  a  by  no 
means  amicable  spirit  in  his  behalf.  Such  indeed  were  the  hostile 
feelings  entertained  toward  him,  that  he  entered  the  city  only  by 
the  intercession  of  the  governor  and  bishop. 

These  later  demonstrations  signally  failed  in  their  desired  ef- 
fects ;  for,  about  this  time,  that  is,  toward  the  latter  part  of  1609, 
new  instructions  were  received  from  his  Spanish  Majesty  which 
entirely  conformed  with  the  views  of  the  Provincial.     Commands 

•  Southey :  Tale  of  Paraguay. 
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&T  the  conversion  and  Ulceration  of  the  Indians  were  so  urgently 
conveyed  that  the  authorities  of  Asuncion  deemed  it  proper  to 
immediately  comply,  alliiough  they  had  not  unfrequently  disre- 
garded such  royal  ordinances,  trusting  for  security  in  their  dis- 
tant and  isolated  position.  To  carry  into  effect  the  new  decree, 
particular  attention  was,  as  heretofore,  given  to  the  Guarani  race, 
stretching  over  the  immense  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  resem- 
bling in  nothing  the  warlike  Charuas  and  Abipones  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  western  cities. 

Lewis  de  Bolanos,  a  disciple  of  Solano  and  tnyisktor  of  the 
Catechism  into  the  Guarani  language,  was  among  the  first  actively 
engaged  in  the  conversion  of  these  natives.  He  had  confined 
himself,  however,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Asuncion.  The  Pro- 
vincial proposed  to  extend  the  benign  influence  of  the  Church 
into  more  interior  regions,  to  immediately  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Ortega  and  Fields,  and  reap  the  reward  that  seemed  there  to 
await  them.  For  this  duty  were  chosen  Fathers  Cataldino  and 
Marcerata.  They  consented  to  accept  it  under  certain  conditions, 
and  these  conditions  embodied  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits :  they 
must  be  permitted  to  build  churches  and  incorporate  towns  inde- 
pendent of  all  Spanish  influence  or  control,  and  the  privilege 
stiould  moreover  be  extended  to  them  of  opposing  in  the  king's 
name  all  those  who  should  attempt  to  reduce  the  natives  to  per- 
sonal servitude.  These  demands  were  finally  acceded  to,  though 
at  first  somewhat  ungraciously  received. 

The  destination  of  the  fathers  was  the  Province  of  (Juayira,  at 
that  time,  as  now,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  hal^  very 
little  known.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  there  were  many  im- 
pediments of  a  very  serious  character  in  the  journey  of  these  two 
Jesuits.  Though  passing  through  a  country  neither  mountainous 
nor  inhospitable,  as  regards  climate,  it  presented  other  features  of 
obstruction :  its  thickly-grown  and  trackless  forests,  its  broad  in- 
imdating  rivers,*  and  hordes  of  uncivilized  Indians,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  daunt  the  boldest  travelers.  It  may  be  noticed  at 
this  point  that  intrigue  and  cunning  are  words  familiarly  and  un- 
hesitatingly associated  with  the  Jesuit ;  but  nothing  is  hazarded 
in  saying  that  in  their  labors  among  the  La  Plata  savages  an  en- 
ergy, piety,  zeal,  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  best  cause  are 

♦  Several  of  Ortega's  companions,  when  traveling  among  the  Guarani,  perished 
hj  one  of  these  sadden  overflows  of  water,  and  the  father  harelj  saved  his  own  life. 
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eminently  conspicuous.  It  may  be  safely  added  tliat  no  historical 
church  order  can  boast  among  its  members  of  such  activity,  devo- 
tion, and  self-sacrifice  as  have  distinguished  the  sons  of  Loyola 
in  their  missionary  labors  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 
There  was  in  this  order  that  unity  of  thought  and  action  which 
gave  its  every  step  an  irresistible  momentum — ^a  secret,  invisible, 
but  iron  link,  that  bound  all  its  parts  into  unison  and  harmony. 
The  same  spirit  moved  and  had  its  being  in  the  Jesuit,  whether  as 
keeper  of  kings'  consciences  and  ruler  in  the  councils  of  nations ; 
whether  superintending  the  observatory  at  Eome  or  that  of  Pekin, 
in  the  mandarin's  garb ;  whether  in  Japan  or  Paraguay ;  whether 
engaged  in  heated  controversy  with  Pascal  and  Pombal,  or  devot- 
ing a  life  to  the  savages  of  Africa  and  America,  in  explanation 
of  the  signs,  symbols,  and  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Church,  of  the 
rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 
Fathers  Oataldino  and  Marcerata  were  equally  in  their  proper 
sphere,  whether  in  the  thickets  and  woods  of  Paraguay  and  the 
pampas  of  the  Chaco  or  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  A  buoyant  im- 
tiring  zeal  bore  them  on,  as  it  did  their  predecessors  and  their 
successors,  in  whatever  duties  and  charges  fell  to  their  share. 

Ciudad  Real  and  Villa  Rica  lay  in  their  way,  but  the  inhabit- 
tants  of  these  two  towns  had  grown  as  sensitive  as  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  population  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fathers  upon  their  imaginary  rights,  and  so  with- 
drew their  previously  proffered  assistance.  They  found  littie  or 
no  sympathy  among  their  own  countrymen,  but,  thankful  that 
they  were  held  in  better  esteem  by  the  natives,  they  pushed  on  for 
Qiiayra;  journeying  by  land  until  reaching  the  Paranapan^,  they 
embarked  upon  this  river  (a  beautiful  and  well-wooded  stream), 
and  ascended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pirap^,  one  of  its  tributaries. 
Like  a  vision,  they  now  beheld  the  banks  crowded  with  Indians 
in  expectation  of  their  arrival,  and  prepared  to  welcome  them  in 
their  midst     Drawing  their  boats  to  shore,  they  landed.* 

Entering  into  an  explanation  of  their  mission,  no  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  reconciling  the  natives  to  the  destiny  thus  shaped 
out  for  them.     And 

**Then  the  black-robe  chief,  the  prophet, 
Told  his  message  to  the  people — 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission ; 
Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 


♦  Charlevoix,  vol.  i.,  p.  247. 
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And  her  blesaed  Son,  the  Savioar, 

How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 

He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 

How  He  fasted,  prayed,  and  labored ; 

How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accnrsed. 

Mocked  Him,  scourged  Hina,  crucified  Him ; 

How  He  rose  from  where  they  laid  Him, 

Walked  again  with  his  disciples, 

And  ascended  into  hearen^" 

No  doubt 

'*  The  chiefs  made  answer,  saying : 
We  hare  listened  to  your  message. 
We  have  heard  your  words  of  wisdom, 
We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us  : 
It  is  well  for  us,  O  brothers ! 
That  you  came  so  far  to  see  us." 

They  had  conceived  a  reverence  for  the  missionaries,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  sincere ;  and  from  the  assurances  that  had  been 
held  out,  did  not  doubt  but  that  life,  imder  their  guidance,  would 
be  most  happy.  Voluntarily  and  eagerly  yielding  to  their  direc- 
tion and  commands,  baptism  was  administered  to  young  and  old, 
and  the  whole  assembly,  consisting  of  several  hundred  femilies, 
submit  in  peaceful  obedience  to  Christian  rule.  Means  are  de- 
vised by  which  the  wants  of  this  new  people  may  be  supplied. 
The  immediate  project  is  to  lay  out  the  foundations  of  a  perma- 
nent mission,  and  the  present  locality,  hallowed  by  the  scenes  that 
had  just  transpired,  seemed  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  is  chosen. 
Here,  then,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Pirap^,  the  few  workmen  who  had 
accompanied  the  fathers,  assisted  by  the  natives,  begin  their  labors 
toward  the  construction  of  this  Christian  village ;  it  is  called  Lo- 
reto,  the  first  of  the  famed  Paraguay  missions,  and  stands  out  a 
bright  and  redeeming  spot  in  the  savage  country  that  surrounds  it 

Huts  were  hastily  erected  to  shelter  the  people  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  soon  the  church,  and  other  public 
buildings  rose  up  in  stately  proportions  from  their  foundations. 
Loreto  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  it  had  well-cultivated 
fields,  a  peaceful  and  diligent  population,  among  whom  were  num- 
bered agriculturists,  mechanics,  and  artisans.  The  training  of  the 
rising  generation  was  not  neglected ;  it  grew  up  impressed  with  a 
perfect  sense  of  the  obligations  due  the  missionary.  Many  were 
the  benefits  bestowed,  and  there  was  no  want  of  followers  in  re- 
turn. The  embassy  of  the  fathers  was  one  of  peace ;  they  used 
no  arms  but  those  of  words ;  they  had  apparcntiy  but  one  object, 
and  that  was  the  welfare  of  the  Indian. 
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Eeports  of  this  success  reached  Asuncion,  and  it  was  responded 
to  by  the  departure  of  several  fethers  and  assistants  for  the  new 
field.  Such  were,  in  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  natives  that 
flocked  to  the  mission  or  reduction,  as  it  was  styled,  that  the 
fathers  probably  found  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  regulations  that 
entered  into  their  peculiar  government.  It  seems  to  have  always 
been  their  policy,  and  it  may  in  most  instances  have  arisen  from 
necessity,  never  to  allow  a  larger  population  to  accumulate  in  one 
town  than  could  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  two  or  three  of  their 
order;  hence  other  localities  were  sought  for  new  missions,  and 
the  arrival  of  assistance  hastened  these  measures.  The  second 
reduction  was  called,  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the  order,  St  Ig- 
natius. Others  followed  in  rapid  succession  until  the  province 
counted  no  less  than  twelve.  One  received  the  name  of  St.  Thom- 
as, for  by  a  tradition  of  the  Indians  or  Jesuits — ^it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  which — ^in  the  mound  upon  which  it  was  built  that 
apostle  had  interred  a  number  of  Christians. 

This  success  in  Guayra  awakened  a  missionary  spirit  in  every 
Spanish  city  and  town.  Besides  some  scattering  reductions  along 
the  Parana,  ye  find  them  in  1627  rising  on  the  banks  of  the  Uru- 
guay, amid  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  who  had  again  and  again 
baffled  the  arms  of  Spain,  but  appeared  for  the  moment  to  lean  to 
the  more  moderate  rule  of  the  Church.  Father  Gonzalez  is  the 
indefatigable  character  here  presented  to  us.  Attended  by  two 
assistants  he  found  his  way  to  the  Uruguay,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  two  or  three  small  missions  with  every  prospect  of 
future  prosperity.  With  rare  enterprise  he  undertook  at  the  same 
time  to  survey  the  unknown  regions  of  country  that  stretched  far 
around  him ;  he  entered  the  Province  of  Tap^,  and  would,  had 
not  an  untimely  death  sealed  his  fate,  have  extended  his  labors 
throughout  the  Uruguay  basin.  It  was  while  thus  engaged,  and 
at  the  same  time  watchfully  guarding  his  small  but  growing 
towns,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  battle  with  rebellious  proselytes 
and  neighboring  unfriendly  tribes.  Adherence  to  a  determination 
not  to  abandon  his  flock  cost  him  his  life.  The  reductions  were 
attacked  and  the  inhabitants  ruthlessly  murdered.  The  fethers 
all  perished — one  was  stoned  to  death.  Gonzalez  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  missionary  martyrs.  He  did  indeed  apply  all  his  ener- 
gies and  devote  his  whole  soul  to  the  great  work  of  conversion 
which  was  illuminating  the  many  dark  places  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  rule  with  the  lights  of  Gospel  truth.    Every  danger, 
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every  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  met  by  him  with  a  stoic  calm 
that  marked  him  the  divine  instrument  he  was.  Father  Taaner, 
in  his  Societas  Jesu  iisque  ad  sanguinis  ct  vita:  pro/ustonein^  enumer- 
ates tersely  the  many  trials  of  the  father—"  incredibUe  dicta  est,'' 
says  he,  **  quanta  in  hiace  molitionibus  dura  atque  adversa  tolera- 
rit,  edendi  bibendique  pennriam,  lecti^  testi  ac  vestium  inopiaiii|i 
sestum^  la^itudinem,  sudorem  et  defectionem  viriuin."  He  was 
born  in  Asuncion^  according  to  the  same  writer,  *^  parentibus  His- 
panis  et  nobilitate  et  virtut-e  clans." 

Thm  was  the  sad  beginning  of  a  succession  of  sever©  trials  and  j 
hardships,  which  required  all  Christian  fortitude  and  Jesuit  re 
luteuess  to  fiice.     The  warlike  Indians  proved  unfortunately  not 
to  be  the  only  obstacles  to  the  missionary's  work :  an  ill-forbod- 
ing  storm  arose  in  another  quarter,  the  tow^n  of  San  Paulo,  taking] 
us  back  to  Guayra. 

The  city  of  San  Paulo  was  at  this  time  a  den  of  pirates  and 
marauding  gangs,  the  safe  retreat  of  all  outlawed  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese adventurers,  who  chanced  to  find  their  way  to  the  Bra- 
zilian coast.  Slave-dealers  by  profession,  they  speedily  overrode 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Church,  and  drove  out  its  minis- 
ters. Their  town  became  the  great  slave-mart  whence  issued 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  Indians  to  be  bartered  away  on 
the  public  squares  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Here  they  assembled 
day  after  day,  as  party  after  party  returned  from  its  inhuman  ex-j 
pedition,  the  crowds  of  trembling,  bleeding  wretches  that  had' 
been  hunted  and  captured  in  some  distant  wilds  never  before 
trodden  by  the  white  man.  Their  passage  was  every  where  mark- 
ed with  destruction  and  depopulation  without  check  or  remon- 
strance. The  intricacies  of  the  forest  were  pierced  in  their  savage 
pursuit,  and  the  natives  followed  to  their  most  secret  hidings 
places. 

These  well-trained,  well-armed,  roaming,  pillaging  Paulistas  or 
Mamelucos,  as  they  were  popularly  called,  became  the  dread  and 
scourge  of  this  beautiful  land.  Many  of  the  persecuted  Guataai  i 
by  good  fortune  foimd  their  way  to  the  newly-established 
sions  of  Guayra,  and  took  refuge  under  the  government  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers ;  indeed  the  tide  of  population,  like  a  retreating . 
army,  had  gradually  receded  to  this  point,  the  hungry  enemj 
still  hanging  on  its  flank.  The  Jesuits  embraced  earnestly  the 
opportunity  of  affording  these  natives,  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, every  assistance  and  protection,  and  so  brought  upozil 
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themselves  and  their  missions  the  Mamelucos'  merciless  revenge. 
Notice  soon  arrived  of  their  but  too  rapid  advance,  foreshadowing 
a  general  onslaught  upon  the  hapless  reductions.  The  accounts 
of  coming  danger  were  quickly  confirmed  by  an  attack  upon  the 
two  firontier  missions,  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Michael ;  many  inhab- 
itants perished,  but  the  greater  number  remained  the  prisoners 
and  property  of  the  enemy.  The  retreating  few  fell  back  upon 
the  "  Incarnation,"  which  in  turn  underwent  its  ordeal  of  fire  and 
sword. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jesuits  and  for  Spain  herself  Don  Lewis 
Cespedez  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Asuncion.  His  wife,  a 
Portuguese  woman,  bore  an  ill-will  to  the  Spanish,  which  was  only 
surpassed  by  her  hatred  of  Loyola's  order.  The  governor,  acting 
under  this  influence,  as  well  as  from  entertaining  of  his  own  oc- 
cord  no  very  amicable  feelings  for  the  fathers,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  entreaties  for  succor  against  the  invading  bandits  of  St. 
Paul.  He  showed  in  this  matter  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  weak  as 
it  was  infemous — ^injurious  to  himself  and  treacherous  to  his  gov- 
ernment. Personal  aversions  were  indulged,  and  personal  dislikes 
satisfied,  that  he  might  play  away  Spanish  territory  into  the  hands 
of  Spain's  most  inveterate  rival  and  enemy  on  the  southern  con- 
tinent. It  was  not  a  difiicult  game,  and  the  loss  and  gain  are 
easily  traced.  To-day  the  Portuguese  or  Brazilians  embrace  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  empire  far  more  territory  than  they  were 
virtually  entitled  to,  and  all  that  they  have  acquired  in  addition 
to  their  original  possessions,  was  permitted  to  slip  through  Span- 
ish fingers  by  the  imbecility  of  Spanish  governors.  The  whole 
vast  Province  of  Guayranow  belongs  to  Brazil,  and  her  possession 
of  it  may  be  traced  to  this  refusal  of  Cespedez  to  tender  any  assist- 
ance to  the  missions  in  their  present  critical  condition.  It  was 
false  to  imagine  that  these  reductions  would  not  prove  loyal  to 
Spain ;  it  was  short-sighted,  indeed,  not  to  perceive  that  Jesuit 
influence,  in  this  its  legitimate  missioniary  sphere,  more  powerful 
and  more  stable  in  itself  than  all  the  arms  of  the  mother  country 
could  have  made  it,  was  the  proper  instrument  to  permanently- 
secure  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  New  Spain. 

Thus  indirectly  seconded,  and  even  at  times  openly  counte- 
nanced by  this  faithful  governor,  fresh  incentives  were  aiforded 
the  Mamelucos  for  continuing  their  cruel  and  unwarranted  depre- 
dations upon  peaceful  missionaries  and  their  still  more  unoffending 
flocks.    An  extensive  but  secret  expedition  was  in  fact  fitted  out 
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with  a  view  to  complete  the  extinction  of  the  Guayra  reductions. 
Before  proceeding  to  extreme  measures  the  Paulistas  resorted,  ac- 
cording Charlevoix,  to  a  sacrilegious  piece  of  trickery  which  met 
with  some  success.  Clothing  themselves  in*' the  humble  habili- 
ments of  the  Jesuit,  they  dispersed,  in  various  directions,  to  visit 
those  places  which  had  been,  already  frequented  by  the  fathers, 
distributed  presents  in  more  than  necessary  profusion,  erected 
crosses,  and  with  mock  piety,  aided  by  a  perfect  fluency  in  the 
Guarani  language,  explained  the  principal  articles  of  the  faith. 
Then  came  in  due  form  a  proposition  to  add  another  to  the  pres- 
ent happy  and  prosperous  reductions,  by  establishing  themselves 
into  a  settled  and  permanent  body,  to  whom  the  blessings  of  per- 
fect peace  should  not  be  wanting.  The  delusion  was  success- 
fill,  and  vast  numbers  were  entrapped,  ^hese  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  bound  or  murdered  the  victims  as  best  suited  their  con- 
venience, summarily  disposing  of  those  that  proved  an  encum- 
brance, and  driving  the  rest  to  the  market.* 

But  this  drama  proved  too  slow  a  mode  of  procedure  for  the 
Mamelucos,  who  soon  doflfed  their  gowns,  and  once  more  the  steel- 
clad  pestilence  swept  the  country.  They  made  a  sudden  and  Un- 
expected appearance  at  the  mission  of  St.  Paul,  their  leader's  en- 
tering the  house  of  Father  Suarez  being  the  first  announcement 
of  their  arrival.  This  ungracious  surprise,  the  fierce  aspect  of  the 
bandit  chief,  and  his  offensive  weapons  roused  all  the  fears  of  the 
good  Jesuit,  who  fell  upon  his  knees  and  implored,  with  tears,  that 
the  few  imoffending  Christians  under  his  guardianship  might  be 
spi^  But  finding  his  supplication  unheeded,  he  calmy  bared 
his  breast  and  said  he  was  satisfied  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
flock,  but  implored,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  it  might  be  a  pro- 
pitiation for  all ;  that  his  people  might  be  allowed  to  disperse  in 
peace.  Saurez's  resignation  disarmed  the  Paulista,  and  saved  his 
own  life,  but  the  natives  shared  their  usual  miserable  fete.  It  was 
to  them  a  choice  between  slavery  or  death.  Some  yielded  to  the 
former,  others  preferred  the  latter,  and  a  few  only  escaped  to  the 
neighboring  missions  to  tell  their  tale  of  despair.  The  marauders 
passed  to  other  settlements,  and  marked  their  steps  with  blood 
and  desolation.  Emboldened  by  a  reiterated  refusal,  on  the  part 
of  the  Governors  of  Asuncion,  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  mis- 
sions, they  had  little  regard  for  any  one  or  any  thing ;  their  object 
was  to  drive  the  Jesuits  out  of  Guayra,  and  they  had  few  scruples 

♦  Charlevoix;  Dobrizhoffer,  vol,  i.,  p.  160. 
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as  to  the  means  employed.  St  Xavier  and  most  of  the  reductions 
were  razed  to  the  ground ;  houses  were  ransacked,  churches  pil- 
laged, altars  polluted  with  innocent  blood,  and  the  whole  given  to 
general  conflagration  when  its  treasures  had  enriched  and  over- 
laden the  successful  enemy.  Loreto  and  St.  Ignatius,  the  first  and 
last  of  the  Guayra  missions,  now  stood  alone  in  Ihe  enjoyment  or 
the  misery  of  a  momentary  existence.  Here  a  consultation  was 
held  among  the  surviving  ifathers  and  natives,  who  had  retreated 
to  this  their  last  place  of  defense.  Some  proposed  a  united  and 
desperate  attack  upon  the  Mamelucos,  trusting  for  victory  to  the 
superiority  of  their  nimibers.  Others,  whether  more  judiciously 
or  not  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say,  advised 
an  immediate  retreat  from  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  sug- 
gesting that  there  were  brilliant  hopes  in  other  lands,  and  nothing 
cheering  in  their  present  condition.  This  latter  course  was  ap- 
proved. Over  twelve  thousand  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  hastily  assembled  together,  bearing  with  them  whatever 
portable  property  they  had  secured  from  the  general  wreck,  and 
provisioned  as  time  and  circumstances  would  permit.  Organizing 
themselves  with  that  order  to  which  they  had  been  trained,  and 
entreated  by  the  Provincial,  who  was  in  the  country  throughout 
this  contest,  to  obey  their  pastors,  this  motley  army  was  marched 
to  the  Parana.  Meantime  the  Paulistas  were  in  pursuit,  for  scarce- 
ly had  Loreto  been  abandoned  when  they  entered  the  now  de- 
serted town.  That  mission  and  St.  Ignatius  were  soon  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

What  fortxmate  traveler  will  be  the  first  to  find  his  way  into 
this  old  Province  of  Guayra,  and,  descending  in  his  canoe  the  al- 
most fabled  river  of  Paranapand,  gaze  upon  those  interesting  ruins 
which  tell  of  a  civilization  due  to  the  sacrifices  and  Christian  de- 
votion of  Jesuit  missionaries  ?  Or  perhaps  time  may  have  effaced 
every  lingering  vestige.  It  is  sad  that  the  servants  of  Gt)d  should 
have  met  with  such  rewards,  and  a  foul  blot  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal to  have  permitted  the  inhuman  depredations  here  practiced. 
An  industrious  and  peaceful  population  was  in  a  moment  of  time 
swept  from  the  land.  It  has  been  estimated  by  several  good  au- 
thorities that  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  Indians  were  sold  in  the 
public  square  of  Rio  Janeiro  between  the  years  1628  and  1630, 
the  period  of  this  succession  of  invasions ;  and  it  was  not  the  sav- 
age Indian  that  suffered  thus,  but  men  who  had  received  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  and  come  within  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
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Tbe  retreating  army  reached  the  Parana  in  safety,  startled  now 
and  then  by  a  false  report  of  pursuit.  A  number  of  balsas  or 
rafts  were  there  constructed  to  descend  the  river ;  they  reached 
the  Salto  Grande,  but  here  they  were  called  upon  to  endure  re- 
newed hardships.  These  rapids  extend  fur  many  miles  down  the 
river,  and  the  passage  by  land  to  their  base  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  As  an  experiment  to  test  the  force  of  the  fall,  some 
of  their  boats  were  given  to  the  current,  and  dashed  to  atoms  in 
deacending.  Then  old  and  young,  mothers  and  children,  fatigued 
by  eight  days'  marching,  slowly  commenced  the  painful  journey 
by  land.  A  scarcity  of  provisions  next  added  to  their  trials ; 
they  subsisted  as  they  could  upon  roots  and  upon  whatever  wild 
firuits  could  be  found  in  the  surroundiiig  country.  Many  deaths 
occuiTed;  and,  to  avoid  the  hoiT<>i'S  of  a  general  starvation,  they 
were,  for  a  short  time,  divided  into  four  sections,  and  directed 
to  take  differt?nt  courses.  A  number,  unable  to  proceed,  were 
let\  in  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  falls,  where  they  remained 
for  upward  of  four  months.  Finally,  Father  Montoya  assembled 
these  scattering  remnants  of  a  once  numerous  p<:»pulation,  and 
formed  them  into  two  missions  near  a  little  river  called  Jubabur- 
rus,  flowing  into  the  Pai-ana  on  its  left  bank.  Thesse  new  mis- 
sions were  called  Loreto  and  St.  Ignatius.* 

The  unholy  work  was  thus  consummated.  Though  deplored 
by  many,  it  found  fevor  among  the  usual  enemies  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries ;  their  exultation,  however,  was  but  shorf -lived.  The 
imj)ortant  fact  at  last  revealed  itself  to  their  blinded  and  preju- 
diced minds  that  they  had  been  false  to  themselves  j  for  the 
Mamclucos,  after  every  possible  pillage  and  depredation  had  been 
committed  in  Guuyra,  assembled  their  forces,  marched  successive- 
ly upon  the  Spanish  towns  of  Villa  Rica  and  Ciudad  Beal,  and 
destroyed  them  both.  To  this  startling  news  was  soon  added 
that  of  the  expected  advance  of  the  Portuguese  upon  Asuncion. 
Much  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  these  dismal  expectations  were  not 
fuliiUed,  for  other  and  more  attractive  inducements  had  given  a 
diilerent  course  to  their  aims  tV^r  the  enslavement  of  the  Indian. 

The  death  of  Gonzalez  had  by  no  means  thwarted  the  indomit- 
able purposes  of  the  fathers.  The  country  of  the  Uruguay,  though 
settled  by  warlike  tribes,  was  found  to  be  advantageous  in  many 
respects  for  the  establislmient  of  missions.  The  places  of  those 
who  fell  martyrs  to  their  devotion  were  filled  by  others  equally 
♦  Charlevoix  J  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 
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entliusiastic.  Father  Eanconnier  was  the  soul  of  this  new  attempt, 
and,  under  his  direction,  in  one  year  four  reductions*  sprang  up 
as  from  some  enchanter's  wand.  About  the  same  time,  in  1638, 
as  if  to  ruin  every  good  project,  the  bickerings  between  laymen 
and  Jesuits  were  again  renewed.  The  Bishop  of  Asuncion,  con- 
sidering the  reductions  as  coming  within  his  diocese,  complacently 
convinced  himself  that  Franciscans,  or  rather  ecclesiastics,  would 
better  supply  the  places  of  the  present  Jesuit  beneficiaries,  and  he 
undertook  to  make  known  his  impressions  on  this  point  some- 
what energetically.  The  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  hazarded 
next  in  turn  to  entertain  the  design  of  establishing  a  Spanish  city 
in  the  midst  of  the  Uruguay  reductions,  but  was  speedily  reques^ 
ed  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  banish  all  such  thoughts  from  his 
mind. 

In  revenge  for  such  unexpected  opposition  to  their  schemes 
against  the  Jesuits,  governors  and  bishops  declined  assisting  the 
missions  in  their  continuous  defense  against  the  Paulistas  and  un- 
friendly Indians.  From  the  Province  of  Guay ra  the  attention  of 
both  these  latter  had  been  turned  to  the  Uruguay.  The  port  of 
San  Pedro  was  one  of  the  slave-markets  of  the  Paulistas,  and  the 
missions  were  so  conveniently  approachable  from  this  point  that 
it  required  but  short  consultation  to  decide  upon  their  annihila- 
tion. 

Father  Eomcro  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  expected 
attack  upon  the  missions,  and  being  stationed  at  Jesus  Maria,  the 
most  easterly,  made  every  possible  preparation  for  defense.  The 
hounds  were  soon  upon  him,  and  though  his  people  gallantly 
stood  at  bay  for  a  while,  they  were  eventually  forced  to  capitu- 
late. The  church  and  houses  were  burnt,  many  Indians  butch- 
ered, and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  A  general  abandonment  of  all 
the  neighboring  towns  took  place  in  consequence,  for  to  resist  the 
Mamelucos  was  always  looked  upon  as  little  short  of  madness ; 
yet  they  smarted  not  a  little  under  this  new  triumph.  The  mis- 
sionaries with  their  Indians  retreated  in  safety,  and  even  burnt 
some  of  their  reductions  in  so  doing,  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Provincial  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  entreating  for  aid  at  Asuncion,  but  without  success. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Corrientes  equally  declined.  Abandoned  to 
their  own  unaided  efforts,  the  fathers,  marshaling  with  all  speed 
whatever  force  they  could  bring  together,  obliged  the  Mamelucos 

♦  St.  Joseph,  The  Anpels,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 
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to  retreat  witli  their  present  rich  booty.  Spain  never  regained 
this  lost  territory,  as  she  never  regained  that  of  the  Province  of 
Guayra.  They  are  both  embraced  withia  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
both  undoubtedly  rich  and  fertile  tracts  of  country,  coursed  by 
broad  and  navigable  streams,  but  uncultivated,  without  popula- 
tion, and  very  little  knowo. 

The  Paulistas,  however,  did  not  altogether  retire  from  the 
csountr)' ;  a  few  sudden  attacks  and  some  considerable  skirmish- 
ing still  warned  the  people  that  there  was  cause  for  alarm.  In 
the  early  part  of  1638  the  reductions  of  St  Charles  and  the 
Apostles  were  abandoned*  A  slight  success  at  first  iavored  the 
Indians  in  the  field ;  the  Mamelucoa  were  for  a  moment  check- 
ed in  their  march,  but,  profiting  by  the  indecision  of  the  natives 
— surprised  at  their  own  good  fortune — they  made  a  vigorouji 
attack  that  placed  the  whole  coimtry  at  their  discretion.  A  gen- 
eral evacuation  of  all  the  missions*  took  place ;  twelve  thousand 
Indians,t  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  crossed  the  Uruguay, 
settled  in  the  country  between  that  river  and  the  Parana,  and 
were  afterward  numbered  among  the  thirty  Parana  missions. 

Thus  after  a  contest  of  several  years  and  the  destruction  of 
twenty-one  reductions,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  gradually 
forced  and  driven  into  the  territory  now  called  Missiones,  hem* 
mod  in  on  every  side  by  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Indians,  and 
pursued  by  the  eninity  of  their  own  countrymen  as  by  the  arma 
of  the  Paulistas.  They  had  been  engaged  in  a  fearful  and  bloody 
strife  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for  Spain,  and  yet  found  no  relief 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  reductions.  A  hundred  thousand 
Christian  natives  had  been  either  butchered  or  enslaved,  while 
the  goveniors  of  provinces  and  bishops  of  dioceses  looked  calmly 
on,  the  latter  threatening  all  the  whUe,  in  the  face  of  the  king's 
edict,  Uy  purge  the  land  of  Jesuits,  the  former  proposing  to  lend 
tliereto  the  more  substantial  means  at  their  command.  Brothers 
of  the  order  had  nobly  perished  at  the  hands  of  savages  they 
sought  to  convert,  but  outside  sympathy  was  yet  withheld.  We 
know  that  all  their  interests  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  therefore  the  fathers  keenly  felt  the  want  of  more 
faithful  allies  and  more  trustworthy  friends.  Thwarted  in  their 
labors,  and  unnoticed  in  their  earnest  appeals  for  aid  to  the  high- 

*  Bl*  Joseph,  the  AogGlA,  Bt  Peter,  St.  Paul^  St.  Chiisiopher,  Jesm  Maria,  St. 
Anne,  St.  Joncliim,  St.  Thercan,  St.  Chftrles^  the  Apostlea,  and  St.  Nicholas, 
t  ChvleToix,  book  i.,  p.  382. 
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est  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  waters,  abandoned  to  their  own 
reBources,  and  left  to  carve  out  their  own  destiny^  they  had  re- 
course to  the  final  tribunal — the  Spanish  monarch  and  the  Pope; 
For  although  foitune  once  more  began  to  smile  upon  the  reduc- 
tions they  had  so  industriously  established  out  of  the  remnants 
of  the  former  missions,  yet  their  lato  reverses  were  remembered 
with  grief  and  wounded  spirits.  Their  present  proximity  to  the 
Spanish  towns  was  a  check  upon  all  their  movements  and  meas- 
ures ;  and  to  secure  the  prosperity,  wealth,  power,  and  independ* 
ence  they  sought  to  attain,  other  privileges  and  immunities  must 
be  first  secured.  The  Spaniards  had  declined  to  assist  them; 
they  would  no  longer  suceujnb  to  this  unnatural  opposition.  They 
would  now  have  arms  of  their  own,  and  would  fight  their  own 
battles. 

Fathers  De  Montoya — one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day 
— and  Tano  sailed  for  Europe,  the  former  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  the  latter  to  the  Pope.  Both  were  eminently  successful 
in  their  missions.  De  Montoya  forcibly  represented  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  missionaries:  they  were  laboring,  he  said,  only  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Lidians,  for  the  success^  prosperity,  and  safety 
of  their  reductions;  and  the  king,  favorably  disposed  to  his  In* 
dian  vassals,  under  the  good  and  loyal  guidance  of  the  fathers, 
granted  his  every  request.  The  law  of  1611,  forbidding  the  Span- 
ish settlers  to  enslave  the  natives  unless  captured  in  a  just  war, 
had,  like  many  othcrFt,  been  little  heeded. 

Often  had  kings  cisaycd  to  ehoclc  the  iU 

By  ctlicta  not  &o  well  enforced  us  meant; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfiU 

Remote  authority's  sincere  intent. 

De  Montoya  asked  that  it  should  be  strictly  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  an  edict  which 
not  only  commanded  the  Mamelucos  to  set  at  liberty  those  who 
had  been  captured  by  ihem,  but  which  was  to  find  guilty  of  high 
treasc>u  any  who  might  attempt  to  renew  this  unlawfid  traflSc. 
This  ordinance,  though  of  a  more  humane  character  than  that  of 
his  grandfather,  Philip  IL,  when  he  condemned  to  death  the  whole 
population  of  the  Netherlands,  rivaled  it  in  its  utter  impractica- 
bility. De  Montoya  did  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  these  parchment  scrolls  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  sword  of  justice^  the  unfailing  instrument  which 
could  alone  sever  the  Gordian  knots  of  future  dissensions. 
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An  all-important  object  was  to  obtain  a  gi^ant  which  should  al- 
low the  reduction  Indians  to  have  fire-arrns.  This  was  the  main 
proposition  made  by  the  Jesuit  enyoy.  It  was  objected  that  the 
natives  once  finding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  such  power, 
would  use  it  to  endanger  the  stability  of  Spanish  authority. 
These  fears  were  dissipated  by  the  agreement  that  they  should 
not  be  pennanently  supplied  with  aims  except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  by  the  assurance  furthermore  that  the  fathers  would 
be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  De  Montoya  overcame  all  ob- 
etacles;  he  received  a  grant,  with  the  seal  of  Spain  upon  it,  which 
established  the  perfect  independence  and  future  power  of  the  nxis- 
sions. 

Tano  had  equal  reason  to  be  elated  with  his  success.  He 
received  at  Rome  with  every  kindness  and  regard.  His  story  of 
the  hardships,  reverses^  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jesuit  brothers  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America,  of  the  cruelties  and  butcheries  of  the 
Mamelucos,  and  of  the  inimical  disposition  toward  them  even 
of  the  Spanish  settlers  themselves,  was  full  of  thrilling  mt 
and  the  tenderest  appeal  The  sympathies  of  the  Church  were 
with  him.  Pope  Urban  VITI,  was  much  affected  at  his  recital  of 
all  that  had  transpired  in  the  brief  history  of  the  missions,  and 
the  anathemas  of  the  Holy  Sec  went  out  against  the  actors  and^ 
abettors  in  the  heinous  offenses  committed  against  Loyola's  de- 
voted sons.  The  Pope  accorded  all  that  could  in  any  way  tend 
to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  new  missions,  and,  sayaj 
Charlevoix,  **  would  have  made  him  (Tano)  completely  happy," 
could  that  missionary  answer  for  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
being  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  evils  of  which  he  had 
given  his  Holiness  an  account,'^*  But  among  the  Mamelucos  thfi 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  like  the  thunders  of  the  heavens,  rolled 
on  with  an  imposing  noise  and  then  died  out^  harming  none. 

Father  Tano,  on  returning  to  Madrid  from  liome,  foimd  a  num- 
ber of  missionaries  assembled  at  the  instance  of  De  Montoya,  and 
prepared  to  accompany  him  to  the  western  continent     He  sailed  ^ 
shortly,  but  adverse  winds  forced  him  into  Rio  Janeiro.  Here,  mak- 
ing known  the  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarch  and  the  papal  briefe, 
a  shout  of  indignation,  and  even  violent  demonstrations,  rose  up_ 
against  him  and  his  attendants.     Spiritual  condemnations  borel 
lightly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Mamelucos,  but  they  were  not 
easily  composed  with  regard  to  a  law  which  so  materially  affected 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  391, 
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tlieir  teinporal  goods ;  they  lived  by  the  slave-traffic,  aiid  it  would 
take  a  powerful  force  to  bring  them  to  renounce  it,  to  compel  them, 
at  that  late  day,  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  their  bloody  toils  in  Guayra 
and  Tapd.  Their  exasperation  was  not  slight  nor  to  be  disregard- 
ed ;  several  tumultuous  outbreaks  convinced  Father  Tano  that  his 
sacerdotal  robes  might  not  possibly  prove  a  suflScient  protection 
to  his  person.  At  the  same  time,  the  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  Portugal,  and  which  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne,  wai'ned  him  against  a  longer  stay  in  his  present  perilous 
position.  He  reached  Buenoa  Ayres  in  safety  in  November  of 
1640.  Father  Montoya  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Peru  and 
Tucuman,  performing  many  important  and  useful  duties  in  the 
service  of  hLs  order,  and  especially  engaged  in  furnishing  arms^  for 
the  grant  of  which  the  missions  owed  him  every  indebtedness. 

The  Mamelucos  were  still  gathering  strength.  They  probably 
never  had  a  greater  encouragement  for  renewing  their  inhuman 
conquests  than  that  oftered  by  the  late  Portuguese  revolution.  A 
declared  hostility  to  Spain,  arising  from  that  event*,  only  confirmed 
them  in  a  bold  determination  to  reach  tlie  Paraguay.  Considering 
the  countless  hordes  tliat  composed  the  Guarani  farailj'',  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  this  their  mortal  enemy  ever  should  have 
advanced  with  impunity  so  far  as  he  had ;  but  gentleness,  meek- 
ness,  and  unwarlike  habits  were  the  characteristics  of  their  nature.* 
Yet  a  docile  spirit  may  be  spurred  to  despair.  Pillaged  churches 
and  burning  houses  would  stir  even  stiignant  blood.  Mothers, 
lathei^,  brothers,  sisters,  wivi?s,  and  children  mercilessly  butchered, 
or  bound  and  carried  oft*  to  be  sold  in  the  market  of  some  distant 
city,  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  Indian  mind.  To  be  pursued 
from  place  to  place,  hunted  from  wood  to  wood,  with  the  prospect 
of  eventual  extermination,  would  make  the  dullest  nature  revolt 
The  Indian  felt  at  last  that  he  had  the  sint^ws  wherewith  to  fight ; 
fight  he  must,  or  there  was  an  end  to  him ;  but  his  light  lance  and 
erring  sling  might  even  at  this  time  have  proved  of  no  avail  but 
for  the  gunpowder  about  to  greet  the  PauUstas. 

Due  noticxi  had  been  received  of  the  expedition  that  was  ad- 

*  M.  Cr^tineaa  Joly  is  in  error  wbcQ  he  asserts  (Hbtoire  do  la  Compagnie  de 
J^us,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312):  **Lcs  JeenitPS  avoient  tTouv<<  les  Guaranb  ciuels,  vin- 
dictifj*,  cndins  ii  tons  Ics  cxc&s  nauvfl|»c»  par  nature  ct  avec  voluptd."  Next  to  the 
Ponivians  they  were  probably  the  most  civilized  people  in  Soytli  Americn,  aud  thcU" 
future  amiilf;amatioTi  with  th«i  ^hite  race,  wtiile  other  lril)es  held  their  owti  in  the 
dcscrtit  of  the  Gran  CbacOi  shows  conduuT^ly  that  ihcy  wero  nbovo  the  ordioaij 
level  of  the  savage. 
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vanciBg  against  the  reductions.  The  fathers  mxide  every  eflbrt  to 
give  their  visitors  a  warm  reception,  and  raised  an  anny  of  four 
thousand  men,  mostly  armed  mth  bows  and  slings,  for  three  hund- 
red muskets  were  all  that  could  possibly  be  obt^dned  at  the  tirae ; 
these  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs^  and  they  did  effectual  serv- 
ice in  the  coming  engagement.  The  Paulistas^  iinmberiDg  four 
hundred,  and  joined  by  as  many  Tupis  Indians,  ascended  the  Aca- 
ray  Eiver  in  a  fleet  of  boats.  Abiaru,  chief  of  the  native  army,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them,  and,  stationing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small 
arm  of  the  river,  awaited  their  approach. 

After  a  short  and  useless  mterview  with  the  PauUsta  chie^  he 
retired  to  draw  up  his  force ;  soon  the  two  boat  flecta  were  seen 
steadily  advancing  to  the  shock.  The  banLs  were  lined  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  this  measur- 
ing of  strength,  and  **  invoking  with  a  loud  voice  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies."  The  discharge  of  a  small  cannon,  as  unexpected 
as  a  stroke  of  lightning  to  the  Paulistas,  sunk  three  of  the  enemy's 
pirogues,  and  threw  the  rest  into  no  little  confusion.  The  three 
hundred  muskets  were  also  used  with  such  deadly  effect  that  the 
invaders  pulled  for  the  shore^  determined  to  try  their  strength  on 
terra  firma.  Here  again  they  were  vigorously  met ;  a  united  at- 
tack of  the  whole  Guarani  force  for  once  broke  their  line  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  them.  Hotly  pursued,  they  skirmished  for  a 
while,  but  finally  secreted  themselves  in  the  thickets  or  sought 
shelter  in  the  neighboring  forests.  Collecting  the  next  day  their 
scattered  and  much-diminished  fi>rces,  and  still  despising  the 
clouds  of  Indians  that  now  began  exultingly  to  hover  around,  they 
thought  yet  to  drive  them  from  the  field,  or  at  least  gain  time  to 
be  re-enforced,  A  rapid  and  murderous  charge  made  by  the  Gua- 
rani exploded  all  these  hopes.     But  few  of  the  invaders  escaped.* 

For  the  first  time  the  Mamelucos  were  worsted  in  their  long-eon* 
tinned  pei*secutions  of  the  Indians,  They  had  at  last  been  checked 
and  beaten  in  open  fight^  forced  back  into  their  own  territory,  and 
cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  It  was  a  severe  and  withering  blow,  one 
fix)m  which  they  were  long  in  recovering.  The  cobweb  defense 
behind  which  the  missions  had  heretofore  fought  was  replaced  liy 
a  sterner  front,  and  the  scales  of  fortune  were  completely  turned. 
Hope  and  assurance  relieved  their  old  and  habitual  fears  of  the 
Paulistas.  Twenty -nine  reductions,  banded  together  and  supplied 
with  arms,  began  to  feel  their  power.  The  battle  of  Acaray  made 
♦  Chorlevoi^Cf  vol.  L,  jk  407-B. 
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a  hundred  thousand  Datives,  all  weak  and  trembling  until  now, 
conscious  of  their  strength.  They  now  sprang,  like  the  god,  into 
the  panoply  of  war  and  might.  Yet  scarce  ha<l  the  dreaded  foe 
from  without  been  vanquished  when  a  domestic  broil  ensued — 
the  old  clashing  between  Jesuits  and  lajrmen  is  renewed.  The 
Bishop  of  Asuncion  wages  war  against  them. 

Don  Bemardin  do  Cardenas  is  a  prominent  character  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  America.  He  was  a  native  of  La  Plata  (or 
Chiquisaca),  e^irly  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  and  a  mis- 
sionary, and  when  still  young  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Asimcion.  Here  his  excitable  disposition  and  executive  qualities 
developed  themselves.  Looking  upon  himself  as  a  head  supreme 
to  the  government  of  church  and  province,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  separate  and  distinct  powers  vested  in  other  officials  associated 
with  him,  all  affiiirs  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  city  au- 
thorities underwent  the  ordciil  of  his  consent  or  dissent  His  was 
a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  administration — a  combination 
not  unexampled,  but  inconsistent  in  this  case,  and  injurious  under 
any  circumstances.  Those  hazardous  enough  to  thwart  this  am- 
bitious prelate's  designs  learned  the  violence  of  his  displeasure. 
The  bishop  held  within  his  grasp  a  mighty  power — excommuni* 
cation — one  which  he  wielded  mercilessly.  From  the  governor 
down,  all  underwent  this  mark  of  his  resentment,  not  once,  but 
again  and  again.  Day  after  day  lengthened  lists  of  excomnmni- 
cated  individuals  were  framed,  whole  columns  of  condemned  were 
placarded  about  the  town.  No  penitence  was  too  severe  to  re- 
move the  nwirk  of  sin,  though  its  blasting  effect  had  been  some- 
what tempered  here  by  its  too  frequent  and  continuous  occurrence. 
The  anathematized  grew  bold  in  their  numbers;  a  rebellious 
spirit  showed  itself;  a  din  of  tumult  and  disorder  reached  the 
bishop's  ears,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  he  wisely  retired  to  Yaguaron, 
a  considerable  Indian  village  about  thirty  miles  distant.  His  last 
instructions  were  that  there  should  be  no  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
communicated^ and  that  divine  service  should  be  pcrforuied  in  no 
church  in  presence  of  the  governor,  Don  Gregorio  de  Hinistrosa, 
Ilinistrofia's  devout  head  bore  heavily  and  sadly  the  excommuni* 
cation  that  rested  upon  him ;  he  calmed  his  anger  and  softened 
his  jealousies  that  he  might  undergo  the  necessary  penalties  for  its 
removal.  For  this  purpose  he  found  his  way  to  Yaguaron,  as  an 
humble  pilgrim  come  to  atone  for  his  sins.  There  was  not  a  door 
but  was  clofied  against  him,  not  a  hand  raised  in  his  behalf.     He 
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sought  the  presence  of  the  haughty  bishop,  who  received  him 
with  a  demeanor  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Gregory  VIL  Hin- 
istrosa  full  at  hm  feet  and  asked  forgiveness;  it  was  purchased  hy 
consenting  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Cardenas,  in  this  retreat  at  Yaguaron,  while  forcing  the  peni- 
tent govenior  and  people  of  Asuncion  to  humble  themaelves  be- 
fore liim,  was  also  engaged  in  concocting  and  planning  schemes 
by  which  he  was  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits. 
Already  had  he  forbidden  many  of  the  fathen*  to  preach,  and 
closed  their  schools  in  Asuncion*  He  had  probably,  among  many 
other  reasons,  felt  aggrieved  because  he  lacked  the  power  to  exact 
from  them  certain  tithes ;  for,  through  Jesuit  in6ucncx>  at  Madrid, 
their  payment  of  royal  tribut<?  was  pastponed  until  1549,  The 
missions  were  increasing  in  wealth  and  power,  independent  of 
outside  control,  and  contributing  nothing  as  yet  either  to  the 
king's  coftcrB  or  to  the  Church.  These  were  extreme  privileges 
which  excited  this  bishop's  wrath.  Upon  one  occasion  he  thought 
to  drive  them  by  force  from  their  college  in  Asuncion,  but  desist- 
ed on  learning  that  bis  purpose  was  anticipated.  Meantime  an* 
swers  began  to  pour  into  the  country  to  the  numerous  communi- 
cations which  at  the  outset  of  these  difficulties  had  been  forward- 
ed to  the  viceroy  and  the  Audience  of  Charcas.  Cardenas  was 
severely  censured.  The  governor,  too,' was  greatly  blamed  for 
allowing  himself,  the  representative  of  his  Majesty^  t<:)  be  outwit- 
ted and  overruled  by  a  pi-clate  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to 
his  own  spiritual  afl'airs.  Don  Gregorio's  confidence  and  courage- 
were  restored;  his  devotion  was  temporarily  laid  aside  that  he 
might  strike  an  cflectual  blow  to  regain  his  legitimate  authority. 

Leaving  Asuncion,  attended  by  thirty  men,  he  was  met  not  far 
from  the  city  by  a  body  of  Indians,  whom  he  had  been  expect* 
ing.  A  night's  march  brought  them  to  Yaguaron,  and  the  bustle 
of  their  arrival  soon  awakened  the  peaceful  town.  Cardenas, 
startled  at  the  disturbance,  was  hurriedly  dressing  when  the  gov- 
ernor entered  his  apartment.  Attempting  to  retreat  by  a  private 
door,  he  was  quickly  followed,  until  Don  Gregorio  found  himself 
standing  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church. 
The  excited  people,  soldiers  and  Indians,  fast  crowded  in.  Car- 
denas, from  his  place  in  the  sanctuary,  inquired  of  the  governor 
the  cause  of  his  unexpected  appearance.  **  To  serve  you,  by  or* 
der  of  the  viceroy,  with  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  this  prov- 
ince, and  a  seizure  of  your  goods,  for  having  usurped  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  which  I  hold  from  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,"  was  the  i*cply, 
Cardenas  answered,  unmoved,  *'  I  promise  to  oboy^  and  take  this 
congregation  to  witness  my  promise."  Then^  giving  way  to  his 
pent-up  animosities,  he  violently  denounced  the  governor  and  his 
associates,  and  served  them  in  turn  with  a  renewed  excommuni- 
cation. He  was  forced  to  return  to  Asuncion,  but  there  finding 
his  power  lost  and  his  personal  liberty  restrained,  he  writes  with 
exquisite  disgust  to  the  governor  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  remain  in  a  country  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  an 
exoommnnicated  people.  Amid  public  displays  and  ringing  of 
bells  the  humbled  bishop  took  leave  of  the  city  and  descended 
the  river  to  Corrientes, 

The  old  spirit  of  authoiity  and  mania  for  anathematizing  ac- 
companied hini  in  this  banishment  Bishop  of  Paraguay  he  still 
waa  and  would  be,  but  his  thunders  now  fell  comparatively  harm* 
less  upon  his  oifending  children.  The  Jesuits  haimted  him  ;  he 
bore  them  earnestly  and  perseveringly  in  mind,  nursing  the  while 
a  fixed  resolve  that  at  some  period,  sooner  or  later,  the  order 
should  be  driven  from  the  countT}^  lie  bitterly  complains  of 
them  in  all  liis  letters,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence  increases 
as  his  case  grows  desperate  To  the  Bishop  of  Tucuman  he  ap- 
peals in  the  strongest  language,  pleading  his  commiseration  in  a 
world  of  humble  regard.  The  bishop^s  reply  could  not  have 
healed  many  wounds  or  afforded  much  satisfaction :  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  fathers,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  had  stemmed 
the  current  of  Don  Bernardin's  wrath.  He  writes  that  his  power 
does  not  consist  **  in  splendore  vestium  scd  moriim,  non  ad  iram 
scd  ad  oranimodara  paticntiam.'*  The  deposed  but  overbearing 
bishop  had  but  little  patience;  his  temper  was  superabundant; 
his  prejudices  and  perseverance  were  unfailing,  and,  though  re- 
pulsed in  this  quarter,  he  was  more  successful  at  La  Plata  and  in 
his  influence  with  the  Audience  of  Charcas.  From  the  latter  he 
finally  t>btaiacd  permission  to  n^tum  to  Asuncion  under  the  plea 
of  settling  his  much-deranged  affaii-s.  He  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  his  friends  in  that  city,  for  there  was  still  a  party  in  his 
favor,  and  the  governor  deemed  it  impolitic  to  interfere,  although 
he  could  not  have  but  foreseen  that  his  welcomed  guest  might 
prove  a  dangerous  enemy*  Judging  from  his  prolonged  stay^  the 
prelate \4  affain?  must  Lave  been  in  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
He,  however,  declared  his  disinterestedness  in  all  public  measures: 
spiritual,  not  temporal,  matters  engaged  his  thoughts.     During 
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this  visit  thfi  governor  died  (1649).  Who  shall  succeed  Lim? 
Surely  not  the  prelate,  on  a  mere  visit  to  the  city,  apparently  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Yet  it  was  so. 
The  people  held  a  clamorous  meeting  to  decide  for  themselves ; 
for  with  them  Cardenas  was  popular,  and,  under  the  shadow  of 
an  ancient  edict  of  Charles  V.— a  piece  of  parchment  the  bishop . 
had  been  hunting  for  all  hia  life— they  declared  this  their  right,] 
Don  Bemardin  was  proclaimed  governor,  bishop,  captain-general  j 
—dictator,  in  a  worcL 

Tliis  power  was  wielded  with  crushing  effect  upon  the  Je&- ' 
uits ;  he  held  them  in  his  grip,  and  they  would  have  felt  the  hold 
**  through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel."  The  blow  came  at  last. 
Says  the  worthy  bishop,  while  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  *'  Be 
firmly  persuaded  tJiat  I  have  an  order  from  the  king  to  drive  the 
Jesuits  out  of  this  city.'^*  He  may  have  persuaded  himself  to  this 
effect,  but  certainly  not  the  fathers.  The  only  consideration  with 
Mm  now  was  as  to  what  were  the  most  expedient  and  simimary 
meauH  for  ridding  Asuncion  of  their  presence.  He  issued  an  order 
compelling  all  gooil  citizens  of  the  city  capable  of  carrying  arms, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  join  the  standard  of  Villejo 
Villasanti,  lieutenant  to  the  king,  and  obey  hia  instructions*  On 
the  10th  of  March,  1649,  this  rabble  marched  to  the  college ;  find- 
ing it  closed  they  summoned  its  inmates  to  open  the  gates,  but 
received  no  answer.  Gates  and  doors  were  easily  forced  open  and 
the  chapel  abruptly  entered.  Here  the  lieutenant  made  known 
the  object  of  his  mission.  The  rector  stoutly  replied  that  the  col- 
lego  of  Asuncion  had  been  erected  by  permission  of  Philip  II., 
that  they  exercised  their  privileges  by  gmnt  of  the  king,  and  that, 
of  their  own  accord,  they  would  neither  abandon  the  one  nor  to- 
linquiflh  the  other.  Villasanti,  being  a  man  of  action,  not  of  words, 
retorted  by  a  signal  to  his  men,  who  made  a  disorderly  attack  upon 
eveiy  thing  that  came  within  their  reach ;  the  fathers  were  driven 
out  of  the  college,  the  sick  dragged  from  their  beds ;  all  were  hur- 
ried to  the  boats  that  awaited  them  on  the  river,  and,  cast  adrift 
with  few  provisions,  and  many  without  oars,  were  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  current. 

The  college  was  ransacked  and  plundered  throughout^  the  plate 

on  the  high  altar  stolen,  and  every  thing  of  value  pillaged  from  the 

chapel.     Two  statues,  representing  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Xavier,  the 

great  missionary  of  Japan,  afk-r  going  through  a  suiBciently  disfig- 

•  Charleroix,  vol  iL,  p.  30. 
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uring  process,  were  thus  converted  into  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  re- 
maining about  as  rcsemblant,  perhaps^  as  tbc  antique  busts  of  the 
Roman  emperors  resemble  their  great  originals.  A  picture  of  the 
Savior,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit,  a  fancy  which  the  writera 
of  the  order  excuse  or  account  for  by  saying  that  he  appeared  so 
"  to  the  famous  Donna  Maria  de  Escobar^  whose  memory  is  still 
held  in  veneration  all  over  Spain"  (Charlevoix),  was  severed  at 
the  neck  so  as  to  preserve  the  head,  and  the  rest  burned.  Finally, 
after  making  a  wreck  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pull  down  the  wooden  steeple^  but  they  succeeded 
no  farther  than  in  drawing  it  from  its  perpendicular  position. 

This  triumph  was  very  short-hved*  Don  Bernardin  must  an- 
swer for  these  high-handed  measures,  a  consequence  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  aware,  but  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  how 
to  act  under  such  circumstances,  lie  was  prompt  in  making  his 
own  representations  to  the  Audience  of  Charcas  ;  he  wrote  volu- 
minously to  that  body,  and  so  far  fortified  himself  as  to  send  a 
special  envoy  to  Madrid ;  he  had  a  voice  in  every  assembly  or  de- 
hberation  which  was  to  pass  censure  or  approval  upon  his  conduct ; 
but  in  this  instance  all  his  endeavors  were  futile.  He  was  baffled 
in  every  manceuvre;  be  failed  in  every  attempt,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Pern ;  while  Don  Sebastian  de  Leon  was  appointed  to 
see  that  the  SLimmons  was  obeyed.  That  functionary  approached 
Asuncion,  followed  by  several  thousand  reduction  Indians.  Hear- 
ing of  this  expected  force  sent  against  him,  Don  Bernardin  was 
rash  enough  to  oppose  it ;  the  two  forces  met,  but  the  bishop  lost 
the  day.  It  remained  for  him  to  yield,  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
at  a  time  when  he  thought, 

**■  Good,  ea«j  mait,  fuU  surely 
His  greatness  waa  a  ripening**' 

But,  like  the  cardinal,  he  had  ventured  in  a  sea  of  glory  far  be- 
yond his  depth.  In  March,  1651,  he  returned  to  La  Plata,  enter- 
ing his  native  city  in  triumph.  There,  in  retirement,  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days,  after  a  restless  and  scheming  career,  excused 
by  no  wholesome  purposes  and  attended  with  little  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

The  first  step  of  the  party  now  in  power  was  to  recall  the  Jes- 
uits. The  edicts  fulminatt^d  against  them  by  Don  Bernardin  were 
publicly  burnt;  the  censures  pa&sed  upon  them  were  removed; 
their  much-deranged  temporal  affairs  were  restored  to  a  more 
healthy  condition ;  the  college;  almost  a  ruin,  underwent  the  ncc- 
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essary  repairs;  the  statues^  pictures,  vasea,  candelabrafli  and  col- 
umns that  had  been  carried  off  were  restored ;  all  the  pillages  and 
spoliations  they  had  suftercd  were  handsomely  remunerated. 

As  one  enemy  disappeared  another  rose  up  against  the  perse* 
cuted  Jesuits.  At  this  time  Spain  and  Portugal  were  still  at  war. 
King  John,  desperately  fighting  for  a  nation's  independence  and 
a  throne,  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  nieims  to  be  employed, 
and  so  gave  his  nod  of  assent  to  the  Mamelucos  in  a  fresh  attempt 
they  were  about  to  make  to  reduce  the  missions.  At  the  latter 
part  of  1651,  this  expedition,  composed  of  four  separate  divisions, 
was  put  in  motion.  The  Spanish  authorities,  now  conscious  that  it 
was  their  best  and  only  poHcy  to  oppose  these  bandits,  prepared 
to  resist  them,  and  sent  word  to  the  reductions  to  assist  them  with 
whatever  force  they  could  collect  Ilappily  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  iiitirrnal  quiet,  and  the  authority  of  the  Jesuits  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  act  promptly  and  decisively.  Before  any  of  the 
government  forces  from  Asuncion  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
the  fathers  had  assembled  their  neophytes,  furnished  them  witii 
fire-arms,  advanced  against  the  Paulistas,  and  repulsed  them  in 
eveiy  direction ;  then,  sharply  wheeling  upon  the  Guaycurus,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  thought  to  join  in  the 
plunder,  they  annihilated  them  at  a  blow. 

This  wns  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  occasion  upon  which 
these  Guaruni  Indians  rendered  eminent  scr\nces  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  drew  even  from  the  gold-thirsty,  fortune-seeking 
Spaniards  a  tardy  acknowledgment  of  their  good  and  loyal  con- 
duct, and  an  acquiescence  in  whatever  grants  and  privileges  the 
king  may  have  been  pleased  to  grant  them.  Indeed  their  services^ 
were  not  to  be  despised,  for  they  formed  a  strong  defense  along 
the  boundary  of  Spanish  America  most  open  to  attack.  Under 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  fathers  many  had  conceived  a  fondness  ^ 
for  and  become  adepts  in  the  art  of  war;  in  all  their  engagements^ 
with  the  Paulistas  since  the  return  of  the  deputies  they  had  been 
successful.  The  last  repulse  settled  the  question  of  superiority, 
and  associated  with  the  reductions  quitch  a  military  prestige.  At 
later  periods  these  natives  distinguished  themselves  not  a  little  as 
allies  of  the  Spanish.  More  than  once  the  Portuguese,  befora j 
Buenos  Ay  res,  had  reason  to  admire  their  courage  and  the  perfe 
discipline  under  which  they  acted ;  more  than  once  they  had  been 
worsted  by  them,  and  learned  to  dread  them  as  much  as  they  ever 
feared  the  Spanish,     At  Montevideo,  also,  in  the  disputes  about 
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Nova  Colonia  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  reduction  In- 
diana rendered  effectual  assistance.  Iii  times  of  peace  thej  never 
declined  aid  in  the  coostructioa  of  public  works.  Upon  the  ca- 
thedral of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  citadel,  and  fortifications  of  the  port 
they  were  diligently  and  perse veringly  engaged;  in  other  cities 
and  towns  they  likewise  assisted  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
public  buildings.  Many  forts  and  important  military  posts  sprang 
up  from  their  labors,  under  the  skillful  direction  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  many  flourishing  towns  were  built  by  them  alone.  Oft- 
en had  they  defended  these  from  the  attacks  of  unfriendly  In- 
dians, or  from  the  more  alarming  advances  of  an  outside  enemy. 
Yet  how  small  and  uncharitable  was  the  return  they  met  with. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Fftthera  placed  in  charge  of  the  Missions:  their  Duties  and  Power, — Opmions  iind 
Researches  of  Azara. — Foimdation  of  St*  Joacliim  and  of  Belen. — ^Mouns  and 
Measures  Adopted. — Jesuit  Reduction, — CoUegc, — Dispensary,  GorJen.s, — The 
Aracnftl  and  Soldiery. — Sham-fights. — ^The  Church:  its  S|jlendor. — Music,^- 
AttcDdnncc  at  Church  Sen  ice. — F^tcs  and  Processions,— Clothing. — Schools.— 
Police  System. — Daily  Life, — Lahor  in  the  Fields.— Christian  Republic. — Social 
Etjuality.^McrcantUe  Restrietiom. — God*8  Inheritance. 

So  far  this  brief  review  of  incidents  does  not  embrace  what^ 
probably^  with  the  generality  of  readers,  most  excites  an  interest 
m  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  South  America,  The  dis- 
putes of  governors  and  bishops,  the  tUssensions  uf  religious  and 
laymen,  the  expulsion,  at  different  times,  of  the  order,  the  contin- 
uous contest  with  the  Paidistas,  yield  to  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  A  system  is  firmly  established  so  marked,  so  peculiar 
in  itself,  and  yet  rising  to  all  appearances  from  so  natural  an  or- 
der of  things  as  to  claim  at  least  some  passing  consideration. 

What  was  a  Jesuit  reduction?  In  what  relation  did  the  mis- 
jrionary  stand  toward  his  peoph^?,  and  they  to  one  another?  What 
was  their  political  and  social  organization?  Followiug  these  es- 
tablishments in  their  advance  to  civilization  and  power,  we  pause 
to  note  the  means  and  causes  of  the  ascendency  which  they  at- 
tained. Here  we  meet  with  contradictions  not  easily  reconciled. 
The  only  histories  of  the  South  American  missions  are  by  the 
Jesuits  employed  in  them,  or  by  Spaniards — men  of  llieir  own 
faith,  but  who  seem  ever  to  have  regarded  the  labors  of  the  fu- 
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thera  with  distrust  and  enmity.  Both  parties  present  us  i?dth  a 
picture  of  life,  of  a  people,  of  a  polity  unexampled  in  history ; 
and  if  simplicity  of  government  conduces  to  the  happinesa  of  the 
human  family,  we  have  here  a  wonderfid  example  of  it. 

It  is  of  primary  importance  that  we  should  impress  upon  our- 
selves the  fact  that  this  success  was  mainly  due  to  the  peculiar  com- 
position of  the  Jesuit  missionary,  the  training  which  so  fitted  and 
girded  him  for  the  life  here  portrayed ;  but  above  all  to  that  unity 
of  spirit  and  action  visible  in  the  whole  order,  how  diverse  so- 
erver  its  pursuits  or  varied  its  acquirements.  Priests,  statesmen, 
astronomers,  captahis,  artisans,  every  profession,  every  art  and 
trade,  are  found  represented  among  its  members.  It  posse-ssed 
every  natural  element  for  settling  and  civilizing  the  wildest  and 
most  distant  countries,  "  The  vast  shore  washed  bj'  the  farthest 
sea"  was  accessible  to  the  Jesuit  Never  have  men,  moreover, 
discharged  a  duly  or  attained  an  end  with  more  unflinching  forti- 
tude, or  evinced  a  more  lofty  disregard  of  daxiger.  It  was  not  of 
imcommon  occurrence  that  the  sermon  shoidd  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  geuemrs  proclamation,  or  the  missionary  lead  from  the 
sanctuary  to  the  battle,  where  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  one  father 
might  be  seen  binding  up  the  hurt.?  of  the  wounded,  and  another 
administering  the  last  sacrament  to  the  dying.  In  time  of  peaoBj 
they  planned  towns,  built  churches,  drew  up  municipal  regnla 
tions,  instructed  in  the  schools,  drilled  the  soldiers — for  every 
able-bodied  native  was  a  soldier — ^and  judged  in  all  matters; 
though  there  were  nominal  courts  and  tribimals  presided  over  by 
robed  natives.  Their  authority  was  absolute,  disputed  by  none, 
unless  occasionally  by  some  governor  or  bishop  of  Asuncion  or 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  master's  power  over  the  slave  could  not  be 
more  unquestioned  than  thai  of  the  father  in  charge  of  a  mission. 

To  each  reduction,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  were  attach* 
ed  two  or  three  priests.  In  one,  the  chief,  was  vested  all  spiritual 
control ;  to  the  other  was  intrusted  a  necessary,  watchful,  and  dil- 
igent superintendence  of  its  temporal  concerns.  At  the  head  ofn 
all  the  Paragiiay  missions — each  of  which  was,  according  to  Ulk 
"  like  a  family  governed  by  a  wise  and  aftectionate  parent"* — was 
a  superior,  who  resided  at  Candclaria,t  and  had  the  general  super- 

♦  A  Voyage  to  South  Ainencii,  hj  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa :  translated  by  John 
Adams,  Esq.     London,  1806»  vol.  ii,,  p.  1S2. 

t  Founded  1G27,  Latitude  27''  26'  4l>'',  lotigitude  flS"*  7'  34''  we*t  of  Farui 
Tableau  dos  Patipladea  funnce»  par  ]e»  Jesuites.    Azar%  vol.  ii.,  p.  260. 
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ion  of  the  Christian  republic.  He  also  exercised  the  power  of 
appointing  the  assistant  Jesuits,  under  whom  there  were  many 
subordinate  oflSces  filled  by  the  natives. 

There  are  minor  cogs  and  wheels  to  this  machinery^  and  the 
unison  of  all  its  parts  is  due  to  causes,  circumstances,  and  appU- 
anceB  worthy  of  note.  Its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  native  popu- 
lation must  have  arisen  from  wise  and  artful  measures — a  very 
possible  and  very  Jesuitic  combination.  So  firm  a  footing  In  so 
vast  a  country  is  not  to  be  traced  to  weak  brains  or  distrustful  in- 
stniments.  Many  and  diflerent  means  tended  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  one  great  work,  Azara  discusses  the  subject  with 
animosity  against  the  fathers,  much  of  which,  though  evidently 
unjust  and  proceeding  from  a  fixed  prejudice,  yet  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  totally  disregard  his  opinions  and  observations.  He  is 
slow  to  make  any  acknowledgment  in  favor  of  the  missionarica ; 
he  mercilessly  pursues  and  investigates  all  their  labors,  how  de- 
serving soever  they  may  be  apparently,  and  would  attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  reductions  more  to  the  fears  inspired  by  the 
Portuguese  of  St  Paul  than  to  any  persuasive  powers  of  the  la- 
thers themselves,  or  any  merit  in  their  system. 

True  it  is,  the  establishment  of  the  Paraguay  missions  took  place 
partly  at  times  when  the  Paulistas  were  devastating  the  country, 
and  we  c^m  readily  inler  that,  exposed  to  this  pursxiit,  the  Indiana 
were  rejoiced  to  find  the  shelter  which  the  fiithers  afforded  them. 
This  undoubtedly  increased  to  an  extent  the  population  of  the 
reductions,  but  does  not  account  for  that  strange  influence  which 
Jesuit  teachings  seemed  to  bear  with  them  upon  the  Indian's  un- 
tutored mind.  Fear  of  the  Mamulucos  did  not  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  early  missions  of  Guayra,  nor  is  any  such  agency  to 
be  found  hi  the  rise  of  those  of  Chiquitos  and  Moxos.  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  Guarani 
race,  persecuted  on  the  one  side  by  the  Spanish  and  on  the  other 
by  the  less  clement  Paulistas,  clung  to  the  Jesuits  as  an  albpro- 
tecting  safeguard  and  refuge.  They  might  have  retreated  for  a 
time  to  the  inmost  depths  of  their  forests,  and  there  sought  the 
peace  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  disturbed  j  but  even  those 
wilds  eioiild  not  have  afforded  them  the  security  they  eventually 
enjoyed  in  open  day  under  the  fathers.  The  Jesuits  from  the 
first  became  their  champions ;  and  we  must  believe  that  their  pos- 
aeesion  of  and  continuance  in  this  power  was  due  as  much  to  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  order  as  to  intrigue  or  accident'il  cir- 
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cumstance.^,  though  doubtlcBS  there  were  arts  and  policies 
known  to  the  fathers  that  served  the  one  end     We  may  or  we 
may  not  sec  dimly  into  these,  for  their  writers  have  been  aocv 
of  being  suspiciously  silent  as  to  the  means  employed  in  the  ea-^ 
tablishment  of  these  reductions ;  but  there  may  have  been  noth- 
ing to  disclose^  there  may  be  nothing  now  to  drag  out  into  the 
light. 

The  missions  rise  throughout  the  country,  increasing  in  wealth 
and  population  and  possessed  of  no  onlinary  civilization ;  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  them  through  all  the  phases  of  this  progress. 
We  know  that  the  efforts  of  the  founders  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, but  the  inner  work  of  the  fabric  has  been  dimmed  by  time^ 
if  not  lost;  or  is  presented  to  us  only  through  the  exaggerations 
or  pR^judiees  of  Jesuits  or  Spaniards*  The  father  finds  his  way 
to  some  distant  unknown  tribe,  unattended  and  imarmed.  He 
throws  himself  completely  on  their  mercy ;  but  his  mission  is  one 
of  peace;  he  is  a  chosen  successor  of  the  great  apostle,  and  soon 
inspires  a  mysterious  reverence  for  his  person.  There  is  some- 
thing fearless  and  imposing  iu  his  speech  that  does  not  fall  harsh- 
ly upon  the  Indian *a  ear.  Christian  life  and  religion  he  depicts 
with  a  marvelous  eloquence  that  touches  the  heart  of  the  savagew  i 
Nor  does  he  forget  that  it  is  well  to  be  wary ;  he  is  mindlul  of 
temporal  advantages,  and  avails  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  savage 
instincts.  His  promises  arc  profuse ;  he  is  willing  to  accord  much, 
and  only  asks  in  return  obedience  to  the  cross.  So  were  the  old 
lioreto  and  the  new  Lorcto  founded ;  San  Ignatius,  San  Xavier, 
and  St.  Thomas  sprung  into  existence,  and  were  soon  numbered 
among  thirty  prosperous  reductions*  They  are  populous,  power- 
ful, and  civilized  Their  future  history  is  well  defined ;  the  early 
stages  only  are  obscure. 

We  have  referred  to  Azara,  whose  information  of  these  mis- 
sions was  obtained  while  in  the  country  itself,  and  associating 
with  men  whose  recollections  of  the  J<^uit  rule  were  still  fresh 
hi  their  memories.  He  relates  as  follows  of  the  founding  of  St^ 
Joachim : 

Wishing  to  establish  a  mission  among  thLs  branch  of  the  Gua- 
rani  family^  the  fathers  first  sent  them^  by  Indians  of  their  own 
reductions,  offerings  of  some  trifling  value,  pleasing  to  Indian 
fancy*  This  preliminary  treating  was  repeated  several  times  be- 
fore taking  more  decisive  steps.  These  gifts,  they  were  told, 
came  from  a  Jesuit  who  loved  them  much  and  was  desirous  of 
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living  among  tliem ;  tliat,  if  so  permitted,  the  father  would  bestow 
upon  them  things  of  far  greater  pricej  that  they  might  live  with- 
out labor.  He  would  bring  them  cattle,  iron,  and  every  useful 
article ;  he  would  build  them  houses,  give  them  clothing,  attend 
to  the  sick,  and  extend  to  the  whole  people  every  care.  Such 
conditions  wore  tempting;  they  flattered  too  mucli  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  Giiarani  to  be  disregarded.  Thus  a  way  was 
opened  to  some  apparently  good  and  generous  Jesuit,  who,  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  Christian  natives,  started  on  this  expedi- 
tion, bearing  presents,  and  driving  before  them  ciittlc  for  the  use 
of  the  expected  converts.  Arrived  in  the  midst  of  Ida  newly- 
adopted  children,  the  plans  for  a  town  were  laid,  the  fathers  at 
the  same  time  keeping  a  vigilant  w^^tch  over  the  cattle.  They 
soon  disappeared,  however,  as  the  Indians  thought  of  nothing  but 
eating  *  Provisions  must  needs  be  abundant,  for  to  satisfy  the 
palate  was  indispensable  in  view  of  succeasfully  administering  a 
healthful  spiritual  food.  He  who  was  led  the  best  was  generally 
the  most  speedily  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and  made  the  best 
Christian — at  least  in  the  way  of  telling  beads  and  in  submitting 
to  Jesuit  authority-  He  who  was  neglected  in  this  i-espect  pre- 
ferred aboriginal  independence,  and  subsistence  obtained  by  his 
bow  and  arrows.  Hence  the  flocks  and  fields  required  the  same 
constant  watchfulness  as  those  of  the  Church.  Says  Dobri:abofrer, 
quaintly :  "  If,  according  to  St.  Paul,  among  other  natives  faith 
enters  by  the  ear,  with  the  savages  of  Paraguay  it  can  only  be 
thrust  in  by  the  mouth." 

St  Joachim  grew  and  prospered ;  numerous  houses  were  built, 
and  soon  a  church  faced  the  great  square.  An  abundance  of  com 
and  cotton  followed  a  general  and  diligent  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  Indians  were  elated  with  the  change  beyond  all  expectation ; 
they  were  for  the  present  in  the  enjojnuent  of  an  easy,  indolent 
kind  of  life,  as  unlookcd  for  as  it  w^as  novel.  But  it  was  never 
understood  that  the  treasury  should  be  drained  by  too  long  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  course.  The  necessary  advances  had  already  been 
made;  it  was  now  time  to  halt,  that  the  Indians  might  be  im- 
pressed with  the  neoe^ity  of  working  for  themselves.  Azara  again 
explains :  **  Assembling  them  one  day  the  father  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  right ;  it  was  neither  just  nor  proper  that  their  friends  and 
brothers,  the  Guarani,  brought  from  other  reductions,  should  con- 
tinue to  labor  for  them ;  they  should  begin  to  assist  themselves ; 

•  Ainrft,  voL  iL,  [$,  228. 
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there  was  mucli  nerd  of  cultivation  in  the  fields ;  some  siinple 
trade  could  be  easily  acquired,  and  the  women  coxild  learn  to  spin 
cotton,''  Tbey  were  probably  at  the  same  time  impressed  witli  the 
fact  that  all  these  were  most  agreeable  and  Christiandike  oocupa- 
tions,  such  as  were  cominanded  by  the  Church.  The  converted 
Indians  were  instructed  to  make  similar  entreaties.  Some  re- 
turned to  their  wilds,  many  yielded,  and  from  that  time  St.  Jo- 
achim became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  missions. 

These  gentle  measures,  though  comporting  with  the  docile  Goia- 
rani  character,  proved  impotent  in  other  quarters,  where  fiercer 
dispositions  had  to  be  encountered ;  and  hence  led  to  more  strin- 
gent measures  for  the  success  of  the  proposed  reduction.  Tlie 
foundation  of  Belen,*  in  all  but  the  preliminaries,  is  a  different 
story  from  that  of  St.  Joachim.  The  gifts  were  sent,  and  the  Jes- 
uit, numerously  attended,  arrived  at  his  destination  among  the 
Mbayas— a  warlike  race  who  discovered  no  charms  in  the  mission 
** community*'  life.  The  father's  eloquence  neither  moved  their 
hearts,  nor  did  his  material  ofierings  affect  their  senses.  The  chase, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  was  preferable  to  agricultural  labor. 
The  caciqucSj  moreover,  dccUned  assigning  to  others  the  power 
they  exercised  over  their  respective  districts — a  power,  it  is  well 
known,  which  the  Jesuits  were  never  willing  to  share.  So  the 
father's  schemes  must  have  been  thwai*ted  but  for  a  well-timed 
stratagem,  which  seemed  at  once  to  remove  all  difficulties.  There 
was  every  facility  for  canying  it  into  effect-  Under  the  j>lea  of 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Chiquitos,  among  whom  there  were 
at  this  time  numerous  missions,  the  fierce  chiefs  opposed  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church  were  enticed  beyond  the  confines  of  their  ter- 
ritories. The  most  cordial  reception  awmted  them  on  the  part  of 
the  reduction  Indians.  Numbers  of  friendly  allies  flocked  to  greet 
them ;  bands  of  music  were  in  continuous  attendance,  and  every 
kind  of  native  amusement  or  festivity  was  called  into  requisition, 
that  the  welcome  might  admit  of  no  distrust  Thus  the  snares 
were  well  laid.  The  unsuspecting  chiefs  manifested  unbounded 
gratification,  while  the  secret  plans  of  the  Jesuits  for  securing  their 
persons  were  being  brought  to  maturity.  Suddenly^  iii  the  night, 
and  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  their  universal  signal,  the  Mbaya  ca- 
ciques were  attacked,  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  not  released  until  the  final  expulsion  of  the  order,    But^ 

*  Founded  in  1760. 
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though  the  chief  obstacles  were  thus  removed,  Belen  never  rose  to 
the  full  dignity  of  a  mission.* 

These  are  the  two  examples  cited  by  Azara,  and  thus,  according 
to  him,  were  the  Paraguay  reductions  established.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally understood,  however,  that  coercion  was  ever  employed  in 
the  great  work  of  conversion  ;  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  of  it, 
nor  any  declaration  to  that  effect  except  from  our  previously-men- 
tioned author,  who  may  have  been  t<30  happily  confident  in  the 
success  of  his  researches ;  or  he  may  have  confounded  the  in- 
human occurrences  among  the  lay  reductions  with  those  of  the 
fathers.  If  not  governed  by  principle,  the  sagacity  of  the  Jesuit 
discovered  that,  with  the  Indian,  persuasion  efiected  more  than 
force ;  the  Spaniard  never  essayed  the  former  and  ever  abused  the 
latter.  It  was  of  necessity  a  duty  and  an  object  with  the  fathers 
to  overcome  prejudices,  to  dispel  distrust,  to  soothe  all  latent  fears 
by  constant  assurances  of  kindly  feelings  and  by  manifesting  a  pa- 
ternal watchfulness  over  all  aflairs  that  came  under  their  direc- 
tion. In  Christian  charity  they  did  not  offer  a  stone  for  bread, 
nor  a  serpent  for  a  fish,  but  opened  to  those  who  knocked,  and  ex- 
tended hospitality  to  all  who  enterei  Unlike  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers their  goal  was  not  hastily-acquired  wealth ;  their  declared 
ambition  was  to  serve  God  and  the  order ;  an  assertion  reversed 
by  their  enemies,  who  say  the  order  was  first  considered,  and 
then  God.  They  had  neither  impracticable  schemes  nor  dazzUng 
projects,  and  so  seldom  failed  in  the  more  rational  aims  they 
proposed  to  further, 

A  Jesuit  reduction  was  a  model  of  order  and  regolarity ;  per- 
fect uniformity  was  observed  in  its  long,  comfortably-built  rows 
*  of  houses,  and  the  small  circuit  of  the  town  offered  every  facility 
for  preserving  its  domestic  tranquiUity,  or  insuring  a  ready  de- 
fense against  any  outside  danger.  The  great  square  was  the  cen- 
tre point,  the  public  resort  and  general  rendezvous  of  the  people ; 
upon  it  were  erected  the  church,  the  college,  the  arsenal,  the 
stores,  the  workshops  of  carpenters,  joiners,  weavers,  and  smiths, 
together  w^ith  other  importiint  public  buildings,  all  assembled  un- 
der  the  close  and  unsleeping  vigilance  of  the  fathera-f  The  mis- 
sions of  Moxos  among  other  things  were  noted  for  their  hospitals 


♦  A/.ara,  roL  il,  p,  230-1-2.  This  inform ation  was  obtamed  by  Azara  from  ih© 
raclqucs  referred  to,  wbo  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Sotiih  Aiiicnc&« 
DobrizhoflTer,  howensr,  relates  uolMng  of  the  kiniL     Vide  vol.  i.,  p.  97-98. 

f  riinrlnvotx,  vol.  i»  p.  269. 
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and  medicines ;  those  of  Paraguay  enjoyed  tbis  advantage  onlj 
partially,*  but  they  needed  them  less.  Moxos  is  a  marahy,  fever- 
ish, sickly  country,  while  the  climate  of  Missionea  is  highly  salu- 
brious. At  CoDcepeion,  however,  waa  established  a  very  erten* 
sive  dispensary.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  colleges  were  cul- 
tivated with  every  care,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  neglected  yer- 
ba  groves,  or  some  struggling  growth  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  church  and  arsenal  were  generally  placed  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  square.  The  military  d<5p5t  of  the  mission  be- 
came a  point  of  considerable  importance  after  Dc  Montoya's  ve- 
turn  from  Madrid,  though  the  provisions  of  the  grant  were  strict- 
ly enforced,  and  no  such  dangerous  weapon  as  a  fire-arm  was  ever 
intrusted  to  the  entire  keeping  of  a  Gnarani.  Arms  were  dis- 
tributed only  at  stated  times,  and  returned  when  the  occasion  for 
their  use  had  passed ;  but  this  caution  did  not  prevent  a  frequent 
and  regtilar  drill,  or  even  constant  practice  at  shooting.  Each 
reduction  had  its  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  military  insig- 
nia. The  foot-soldiers  were  variously  armed  with  the  marcana, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  sling,  sword,  and  musket ;  the  horsemen 
with  the  sabre,  lance,  and  carbine.  In  tlie  use  of  the  sling  and 
lance  these  Indians,  as  all  the  Indians  of  La  Plata,  were  moet 
skillful ;  prizes  were  frequently  awarded  to  the  successftil  com- 
petitor in  trials  with  native  weapons  or  fire-arms.  The  great 
square  was  the  Campus  Martins  for  all  such  exercises,  and  there 
every  Monday  the  corregidor  reviewed  his  troops,  the  officers  be- 
ing distinguished  by  their  uniforms,  richly  laced  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  embroidered  with  the  device  of  the  town.f  These 
weekly  evolutions  terminated  usually  with  a  sham-fight.  Equal 
parties  were  formed  and  stationed  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
square.  A  flag  of  truce  waa  first  forwarded,  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, the  coming  disastrous  struggle,  but,  being  treated  with  con- 
tempt, signal  to  battle  was  given,  and  the  combatants  rushed  to  tha 
midway  shock.  Always  enthusiastic,  and  even  impetuous  upon 
such  occasions,  the  fight  often  waxed  so  warm  as  to  render  neces- 
sary a  forcible  separation.  This  was  never  difficult,  for  the  fa- 
thers had  carefully  soothed  and  quelled  all  domestic  or  tribal  dis- 
sension. It  was  thus  that  they  acquired  that  experience  and  dis- 
cipline which  finally  enabled  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  bandit3  of  St  Paul;  it  was  this  constant  training  that  made 
their  co-operation  so  efiectual  at  Buenos  Ayres,  MontevideOj  and 

♦  Charlevoixj  vol.  i.,  p.  272.  f  IHlcja,  toI.  iL,  p.  177. 
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other  places.  And  there  was  another  element  in  this  military 
schooling,  in  that  they  were  taught  to  turn  in  the  same  cheerful 
obedient  spirit  from  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle  to  the  peaceful 
cultivation  of  their  fields,  or  again  to  leave  the  plow  and  grasp 
the  sword  in  defense  of  the  missions — a  cause  as  sacred  in  their 
[  the  rescue  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre  from  the  iufidel  to  the 
cnDsader. 

The  mission  church,  a  building  of  considerable  and  often  vast 
proportions,  was  constructed  with  an  eye  to  symmetry,  taste,  and 
Bplendor,  and  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the  Spanish 
cities,  It3  decorations  rivaled  the  '*  richest  of  Pera/^  No  ex- 
penditxire,  no  time  or  labor  was  too  great  to  be  devoted  to  this 
sacred  edifice ;  vast  amounts  were  lavished  upon  it,  and  artists 
and  artisans  continucdly  engaged  to  add  to  its  magnificence.  The 
surplus  funds  that  remained  in  the  mission  coffers  were  conse- 
crated to  the  high  altar,  which  shone  with  gold  and  silver  vessels 
richly  and  elaborately  chased ;  frescoes  and  paintings,  busts  and 
statues,  illustrative  of  scripture  history  or  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
covered  the  walls  and  ceiling,  Uned  the  aisles,  or  were  grouped 
around  the  altars ;  but,  above  all,  their  wood-work  was  brought  to 
a  perfection  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  missions  of  Santa 
Eosa^  Santiago,  and  others.  All  bespoke  a  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion unsurpassed  in  Spanish  America, 

The  pomj)  and  display  of  the  Romish  Church  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  simple  minds  here  instructed  and  developed.  The 
gorgeous  ceremonies  of  high  mass  perhaps  drew  numbers  within 
the  pale  of  Christianity  under  circumstances  that  might  have  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  the  exhortations  of  a  St.  Bernardin.  If  there 
was  no  choir  of  stout,  sonorous-voiced  monks,  there  was  one  of 
neophytes,  who  chanted  with  feeling  and  perfect  intonation  the 
anthems  of  the  Church.  This  important  addition  to  the  sacred 
service  was  never  neglected.  The  Guarani  had  a  Hue  musical 
organization — ^an  ear  delicately  sensitive  to  sound.  He  display- 
ed grace  and  power  in  the  use  of  the  voice,  and  was  taught  to 
perform  WMth  facility  upon  various  instruments  of  modem  in- 
vention, but  of  his  own  manufacture-  The  Jesuit  found  in 
him  a  natural,  insUnctive  love  of  the  art,  which  needed  but  the 
cultivation  he  was  able  to  impart,  and  each  town,  in  the  course 
of  tune,  had  its  bands  and  its  choirs,  and  eveiy  habitable  spot 
resounded  the  day  long  with  their  music,  Charlevoix  thus 
quaintly  alludes  to  the  power  of  song  over  the  Guarani:  '*The 
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Jesuits  haviDg  observed,  in  tlieir  journeys  by  water,  that  as  soon 
as,  to  recreate  themselves  iu  an  innoeent  and  holy  manner,  they 
began  to  sing  any  spiritual  canticle,  crowds  of  Lidians  flocked  to 
the  banks^  and  seemed  to  take  a  particular  liking  to  their  music : 
they  improved  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  them  the  subject 
of  their  songs,  when,  as  if  the  melody  had  changed  their  hearts, 
and  rendered  them  susceptible  of  the  sentiments  with  which  they 
loDged  to  inspire  tliem,  they  e^ily  prevailed  upon  the  poor  crea- 
tures to  follow,  and  gradually  insinuated  into  their  hearts  the 
most  elevated  sentiments  of  religion,  thus  realizing  in  these  sav* 
age  countries  what  fable  relates  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus.^*  We 
know  not  whether  the  analogy  will  hold  good,  but  it  is  certain 
that  music  was  a  powerM  instrument  in  the  work  of  the  missionsL 

The  attendance  at  church  service  wa3  cxactingly  regular*  On 
such  occasions  the  men  and  women  never  mingled  together,  A 
line  of  separation  waa  chawn  down  the  middle  aisle,  and  the  two 
sexes  respectively  occupied  the  thus  divided  sections.  Their  at* 
tention  to  the  service,  their  pious  ohserv^anee  of  all  religious  du- 
ties  and  the  mmor  formalities  of  prayer,  have  ehcited  the  praise 
of  most  writers  of  that  and  subsequent  periods.  But  Azara,  al- 
ways ready  to  criticise  the  aims  and  labors  of  the  fathers,  attrib- 
utes it  to  a  grave^  quiet,  and  peaceful  disposition.  The  first  evi- 
dencci?  of  coming  day  found  the  chiltlren  of  the  reduction  assem- 
bled fi>r  mommg  prayer,  when  they  chanted  until  the  '^  rejoicing 
in  the  east"  signaled  the  whole  town  to  be  present  at  early  inaas. 
Baptisms  took  place  in  the  aftenioon ;  vespers  and  the  evening 
prayer  completed  the  duties  of  the  day,  when  each  one  retired  to 
his  house.     Marriages  were  celebrated  only  on  festive  days* 

Fond  of  music  and  the  dance,  given  to  martial  display,  gay  and 
hvely  in  disposition,  as  were  the  Guarani,  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
the  f(3tC9  of  the  Church  should  have  been  events  in  the  Paraguay 
reductitins,  celebrated  by  long  and  dazzling  processions,  and  by 
the  rejoicings  of  the  whole  people.  That  of  the  sacrament  ap- 
pears to  have  eclipsed  all  others.  The  zoology  and  the  botany 
of  these  fruitful  regions  of  creation  were  represented  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  matting  which  covered  the  way  was  strewn  with 
evergreens;  arches  were  erected  at  short  distances  apart,  not 
decketl  with  banners  and  devices,  but  green  branches ;  tropica) 
plants  and  superb  flowers  enriched  the  atmosphere  with  their 
fragrance;  attached  to  these  were  birds  of  every  kind  and  color, 
with  sufEcient  scope  allowed  them  to  fly  free  in  the  air,    ''  Nature 
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appeared^  if  I  may  so  speak/*  says  Charlevoix,  by  way  of  a  r^- 
Bum^  **  all  life  aud  soul  upon  the  occasion."  To  render  the  pa- 
geant more  imposiDg^  they  assembled  wild  beasts  from  the  f<>rests 
and  fishes  from  the  neighboring  rivera.  Lions*  and  tigers  were 
chained  at  different  points,  and  huge  vases  of  piscatory  specimens 
.added  to  the  general  enUvenment,  The  public  buildings  and 
houses  of  the  town  were  hung  with  tapestry — in  the  embroidering 
of  which  the  women  excelled — covered  with  wreaths  and  Cowers, 
the  most  superb  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  musicians,  dancers,  and  choir-bojra  led  the  procession ;  the 
priest  followed,  wafer  in  hand,  covered  by  a  canopy  carried  by 
the  cacique  and  corregidors,  resplendent  in  the  costly  apparel 
worn  during  these  festive  displays.  Behind  the  sacrament  was 
borne  the  royal  standard,  and  the  mihtary,  all  brilliantly  capari- 
soned, brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  order  they  paraded  through 
the  mission,  and  after  mass  partook  of  a  public  banquet.  UUoa, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  this  connection,  and  frequently  quot- 
ed by  Charlevoix,  says :  ^^  In  short,  these  neophytes  omit  no  cir- 
cumstance cither  of  festi^^ty  or  devotion  practiced  in  the  most 
opulent  cities  of  old  Spain." 

The  chief  article  of  clothmg  was  cotton,  for  the  geniid  climate 

of  Paraguay  rendered  necessary  no  hea\'y  vesture.     Short  breech- 

,  es  and  shirts  were  made  for  the  men,  loose  gowns  for  the  women, 

and  with  the  latter  a  cotton  cap  was  not  tmcommon  as  a  covering 

for  the  head. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  schools.  Early  training  was 
very  properly  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  future  success.  That 
the  Spanish  liinguage  should  never  have  been  taught  is  considered 
by  many  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  looking 
dimly  into  the  future.  Excuses  were  not  unfrequently  oflcred  for 
this  omission  in  their  course  of  instruction  by  the  fathers.  They 
pleaded  the  simplicity  of  the  Guarani's  mind,  the  impossibility 
of  his  ever  acquiring  a  language  possessed  of  such  difficulties,  al- 
though they  succeeded  in  making  the  Latin  of  the  Church  very 
familiar  to  him.  If  the  establishment  of  a  hierocracy  were  con- 
templated, it  is  but  another  e\ndence  of  Jesuit  sagacity ;  for  isola- 
tion is  alwaj^  essential  to  success,  and  ignoi^ance  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  could  be  placed  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Spaniard. 

*  It  would  »oem  ncedlcwi  to  remark  that  the  so-catlcJ  lion  of  South  America  i> 
ftQ  altogether  differont  animal  from  the  African* 
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Finally  there  grew  into  existence  among  the  missions  an  insti* 
tution  for  which  there  was  never  any  actual  necessity,  and  which 
foreshadowed  further  evil  consequeuces.  It  was  the  police.  It 
first  consisted  merely  of  a  nightly  watch  for  the  pur[>ose  of  pre- 
venting dissensions  or  wanderings  fix>m  thfe  reductions ;  but  it  was 
enlarged  to  a  pa-ssport  systetHj  stringent  in  all  its  acts  and  hostile 
to  the  stranger.  The  Jesuit  writers  speak  in  high  terms  of  this 
police.  It  may  have  tended  to  preserve  the  order  and  discipline 
for  which  the  missions  were  noted ;  bnt  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  precipitated  them  to  their  final  ruin. 

Daily  liib  among  the  Guarani  was  one  of  mihtary  order  and  reg- 
ularity. iVlired  divided  the  day  into  three  equal  parts,  assigning 
to  each  the  duties  which  were  to  engage  his  mind ;  bat  here  we 
have  a  whole  population,  extending  over  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
subjected  to  restrietions  and  regulations  timed  like  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  To  the  most  insignificant  occupation  was  at- 
tached a  stated  time.  There  were  hours  marked  for  laboring  in 
the  field,  for  working  in  town,  for  retiring  at  night,  for  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  they  were  most  rigidly  enforced.  The  reduc- 
tion moved  and  had  its  being,  as  it  were,  with  the  precision  of 
clock-work.  The  people  prayed,  toiled,  ate,  and  slept  so  long  and 
no  longer ;  from  one  duty  or  employment  they  passed  to  another 
like  soldiers  changing  guard,  equally  participating  in  the  char 
of  the  day,  each  one  undergoing  his  measure  of  fatigue  for  the  one" 
and  common  family.  In  going  to  the  fields  natural  indolence  was 
no  excuse  for  straggling  parties  or  lounging  assemblages ;  a  life  of 
military  discipline  did  not  permit  of  habits  wlueh  their  othen^nseJ 
monotonous  existence  might  have  probably  brought  abouL  The 
moral  rigor  of  the  Jesuit  was  by  every  possible  me^ans  infused 
into  the  bodily  members  of  the  GuaranL  Formed  in  march^ 
ing  order  on  the  great  square,  enlivened  by  masie,  and  bearing 
a  favorite  statuette  in  lieu  of  a  banner,  they  proceeded  to  the 
working-ground.  There  arrived,  the  first  care  was  to  erect 
arbor  for  the  patron  figure,  a  tasteful  covering  of  leaves  and  flow^ 
erg }  then  to  each  man  was  assigned  by  the  capitaii  his  duty  for  the 
day.  The  return  was  equally  lively,  and  executed  in  the  same 
orderly  manner. 

These  missions  have  been  spoken  of  as  fonning  what  was  termed 
a  '*  Christian  Republic.**  The  republicanLsm  seems  to  have  had 
no  other  existence  than  in  the  institution  of  social  equahty  among 
the  natives,  that  the  power  of  the  actual  rulers  might  be  the  more 
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absolute.  Some  Indians  were  necessarily  endowed  with  titles  and 
nominal  powers,  and  were  distinguished  by  carrying  silver  apple- 
headed  caocs  as  symbolic  thereof;  but  they  were  the  mere  exec- 
utors of  Jesuit  will.  Azara,  on  the  one  hand,  oflers  bis  objections 
to  this  polity,  because  he  attributes  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  native 
a  general  inert  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  regards  it  as  having 
offered  no  incentives  to  excellence  in  any  art;  while  Charlevoix, 
with  other  fathers,  found  in  it  all  the  admirable  principles  and  re- 
sults which  might  exist  in  and  proceed  from  a  political  formation 
of  that  nominal  and  actual  character.  Not  that  there  was  in  real- 
ity any  such  political  foimation,  but  that  the  fathera  would  most 
felicitously  overlook  every  consideration  iirged  against  the  un- 
questioned rule  vested  in  themselves,  and  present  it  to  the  world 
as  in  no  wise  interfering  with  the  so-called  republicanism  of  the 
reductions.  The  Indian^  thus  subjected  to  the  moral  influence  as 
well  as  to  the  forcible  control  of  the  Jesuit,  may  have  attained  a 
higher  degi'ee  of  civilization  than  would  have  been  possible  under 
a  less  restraining  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  system, 
so  skillfully  grafted  in  the  native's  mind,  after  a  few  generations 
of  time  brought  his  race  to  that  childish  dependency  which  the 
missionaries,  when  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  their  old  and 
proper  field,  argued  as  unfitting  it  for  actual  sustenance  under  self- 
government.  In  every  relation  of  life  the  Guarani  felt  the  finger 
of  the  Jesuit  father  resting  upon  him,  or  acted  unconsciously  imder 
its  guiding  influence.  There  was  no  sensible  burden,  however,  to 
awaken  a  disaffection,  and  amusements  or  f^tive  displays  added 
to  the  general  contentment.  If  conscious  that  there  were  chains 
gently  riveted  upon  him,  the  native  laughed  and  danced  off  the 
sense  of  enslavement  The  fathers  were  always  politic;  if  their 
government  was  absolute  and  unquestioned,  it  was  acbninistered  in 
a  paternal  spirit  and  faced  with  a  semblance  of  liberty-  They  ac- 
corded to  the  natives  two  or  three  dajrs  of  the  week  to  be  devoted 
to  their  j)rivate  interest  or  advantage*  There  was  very  little  actual 
profit  to  be  derived  from  this  ap|)arent  generosity,  for  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  fathers  in  granting  these  opportunities  for  free 
»r,  that  the  Indians  should  become  free  merchants  and  trade 
'iE50onling  to  their  interest  or  pleasure.  They  could  sell  all  their 
produce  to  the  Church,  but  very  strict  prohibition  prevented  it 
ever  passing  the  confines  of  tim  missions,  except  under  instructions 
from  a  Jesuit  superior.     The  fathera*  reasons  for  this  regulation 
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aru  specious  or  jiist,  as  we  may  be  mcUned  to  coiasider  all  acts  of 
this  character. 

This  coDtfict  with  an  outer  world  could  not  but  have  recoiled 
with  a  ruiaouB  eflect  upon  the  reductions*  Spanish  corruptioii — 
a  term  uf  strong  meaning — would  creep  in  among  a  virtuous,  spot- 
less people.  Spanish  avarice  and  deceit  were  bugbears  ever  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  Christian  republic  of  this  character,  where  no  Indian 
could  lay  claim  to  this  or  that  object,  for  every  spot  was  com- 
mon neutral  ground,  and  what  natural  obstructiODs  or  climatic  in- 
fluences did  not  permit  them  to  till,  waa  called  God^s  inheritance. 
"Mine  and  thine"  were  unknown  words;  they  wer^  cautiously 
avoided  upon  all  occasions.  Men  worked  for  the  community,  and 
every  thing  belonged  to  the  community  or  its  embodiment,  the 
Jesuite^ — a  difference  regartled  as  iinmateriaL  The  Indian  labored 
for  his  spiritual  guardian  and  looked  to  him  for  a  material  return. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Tarya  MiBsionB. — ^Failures. — Confitlt'd  r^  Franciscan  Friart, — Spanish  Sottlcment 
ID  the  Proirmce  of  Chiqaitos. — Foundation  and  HemoTal  of  Santa  Cniz  Mi&sions. 
— Firet  EstabUsbtncnt  by  Father  Arc<?* — Successive  Rednctiond. — Native  Of- 
ficials,-^e6ttit%st(im. — Ahiponei** — Concci>cicni  and  the  Rasaiy. — Dobmhoffcr. 
— Voyage  along  the  Coast  of  Patttgoniu.^ — Patagonia  Missions. — Bovolt  €jf  In- 
dianR.  — Cnngnpol . 

A  Jesuit  convent  was  erected  at  Tarija  in  1574,  the  year  of 
the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  Chirignanos — a  fierce,  warlike 
tribe  that  had  resisted  the  amis  of  Iiica^  and  SpaniaicLs — occupied 
thia  region  of  country.  Although  their  welfare  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  the  fathers,  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  chainterested  motives  was  found  iiisuHicient  to  bend  the 
children  of  the  land  to  this  nominally  spiritual  rule.  Caciques 
who^  in  their  native  strength^  recognised  no  earthly  superior, 
scorned  submission  to  men  in  long  black  frocks  and  of  meek  de- 
meanor. On  the  other  hand  difficulties  were  promptly  met  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  removed.  A  Jesuit  missionary  never  quaile 
before  the  perils  of  duty  or  the  hazards,  how  imminent  st^ever,  of 
his  vocation — a  sublime  indifference  to  danger  associated  him  with 
the  wildest  and  most  feroeioiia  tribes  on  tbe  continent. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  the  foundation  of  Tarija,  an  at- 
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tempt  was  made  to  ^tablish  a  mission  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Eio  Grande  and  upon  the  present  site  of  Piray.  Its  existence 
was  but  brief.  The  natives  were  not  made  up  of  sufficiently 
credulous  elements  to  place  a  necessary  confidence  in  the  alleged 
purposes  of  the  fathei's.  These  they  drove  out.  They  burned 
the  church,  pulled  down  the  cross,  and  threw  the  image  of  St 
Rosa,  their  patron  saint^  into  a  neighboring  lake.  Potrero — such 
was  its  name^ — remained  a  heap  of  ruins  until  17*38,  when  the 
mission  was  buflt  anew,  and  intrusted  to  the  only  remaining  re- 
ligious in  the  country,  the  Franciscan  ffmrs.  It  was  then  called 
Mission  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  del  Piray,  which  for 
brevity  sake  is  known  at  present  as  Piray.  Nut  far  from  this 
town,  and  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Jesuits  also  founded  at  an  early 
period  the  Santissima  Trinidad  de  Abapo,  but  again  they  were 
constrained  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Abapo,  restored  shortly  aft- 
er the  expulsion  of  the  ordei\  still  stands. 

In  1690  Father  Arc€,  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  missionary, 
extended  his  labors  into  the  valley  of  Salinas,  east  of  Tarija.  His 
efforts  were  at  first  partially  successful.  But  neither  the  Mata- 
guayos  nor  the  Chiriguanos  could  be  induced  to  subnut  to  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  a  more  civUized  and  hence  a  more  stationary 
life.  The  lathers  faced  every  obstacle  and  incurred  every  risk 
that  the  lost  j^heep  might  be  found,  and  then  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  theni  dispersed  us  fast  as  they  were  collected  together. 
Houses  and  churches  were  built,  but  the  natives  poured  in  and 
out  like  the  water  through  the  bottomless  barrel ;  until,  wearied 
of  the  untiring  perseverance  of  the  missionaries,  the  Chiquiacas 
and  Tariqueas  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  their  presence  in  axmi- 
mary  style.  For  this  purpose  they  rose  up  in  revolt,  burned  the 
missions,  and  massacred  several  of  the  fathers,  threatening  the 
rest  with  destruction  if  intrusion  were  again  made  into  their  ter- 
ritory. Frequent  warlike  demonstrations  of  this  character  gave 
an  offensive  and  defensive  aspect  to  the  whole  country,  to  all  its 
little  towns,  hamlets,  and  missions.  The  Tarija  reduction  resem- 
bled an  outpost  or  frontier  fort — a  safe  retreat  for  foraging  parties 
rather  than  a  home  for  converted  natives.  Indeed,  repeated  and 
murderous  assaults  from  outside  Indians  had  rendered  necessary 
the  erection  of  strong  fortiQcations  and  numerous  guards  to  de- 
fend them. 

But  the  Tarija  missions,  properly  speaking,  do  not  belong  t-o 
the  Jesuit  period.     The  numerous  reductions  founded  in  that 
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province,  date  from  u  time  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  or- 
der and  were  confided  to  Franeiscan  friars.  They  are  inclosed  in 
the  annexed  table  as  they  were  in  1799,  with  their  respective  po- 
sitions hi  latitude,  population^  and  number  of  head  of  cattle.  The 
authority  is  Fra  Antonio  Tomajuncosa. 


Tiuma  of  MtasioQ. 


Tril*. 


tAtitudo, 


in  1T99. 


Number  of 
He«d  of  t.«t«l*. 


20 


21 


PirftY , 

Florida 

Cabezjw 

Atmpo,.. 

MaJKQTI.... 

l^nnri  .,,....♦,,.,. 

Tiicuru  »., 

Zaypuru  

TapuiCa.,, 

Tftcuaremho,...,. 
Boracupiti »....., 

Firiti..... 

Ubay. , 

Parabiti ,..., 

Tuvarcndtt  .„..., 

hi" ...,...,, 

La  Tiijicrtt , 

Ali'TO 

8aJinas ..«.  I 

Itiin.* ., 

Ccnta ! 


C]iingiiiino«., 


Chaneses 

Chirifjuanos...... 

Chaneses 

Chiri|;:uiiii(>9  and 

Mataguajos... 

Chiri^uanos 

Mataji^miyoa     ct 

Vejuscs 


18^  40' 

18  42 

18  58 

19  — 
10  24 
10  26 
19  28 
19  31 
19  36 
19  38 
19  39 
19  42 
}d  45 
19  58 
19  20 
19  22 
19  28 
19  16 

21  37 

21  18 

23  Li 


520 


2jim 


16,576 


23,1SS 


From  Tarija  we  pass  to  Chiquitos. 

Before  giving  particular  and  immediate  attention  to  the  mis- 
sions established  in  this  latter  province,  it  might  not  be  relaxing^ 
too  much  the  thread  of  our  narrative  to  glance  at  the  first  early 
attempts  at  Spanish  settlement  among  the  natives  of  that  country. 
But  eleven  ycai'S  after  Solis  had  steered  his  ship  into  the  broad 
estuary  of  La  Plata^  instead  of  the  waters  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the 
same  year  that  Cabot  sailed  from  Spain  for  a  similar  Dorado  des- 
tination, Alexis  Garcia,  w^ho  had  been  expedited  fi'om  St  Vincent 
— on  the  coast  of  Brazil — to  explore  the  interior  of  Paraguay  ad- 
joining the  territory  of  the  Portuguese  countship,  conceived  the 
bold  project  of  reaching  the  Andes  and  the  golden  land  of  Peru 
across  the  wilda  of  the  Gran  Chaeo,  A  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  Guarani  language  gave  him  every  advantage  in  itvS  execution. 
But  tlie  few  Spanish  exploreni  who  had  accompanied  him  thua 
far  were  too  feeble  an  escort  for  this  perilous  joume}^ ;  so  he  ad- 
dressed himself  for  assistance  to  the  natives  with  whom  he  had 
of  late  been  brought  into  contact    He  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  this 
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<listiint  land,  of  tlie  conquests  he  was  about  to  achieve,  and  of  the 
share  of  plunder  that  would  fall  to  their  lot.  Two  thousand  In- 
dians gathered  around  him  to  enlist  in  the  enterprise  and  ac- 
knowledge him  their  leader.*  Re-enforced  by  this  baud  of  nu< 
merous  and  apparently  eager  fi^Uowers,  the  adventurous  Portu* 
guese  piished  forward  with  the  usual  reckless  daring  of  the  early 
conquistadores.  In  dim  pei-spccti ye,  down  a  long  vista  of  savage 
dangers^  a  golden  prospect  drew  him  on. 

What  his  exact  course  was  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  He 
probably  reached  the  Paraguay  above  Asuncion,  descending  in  so 
doing,  it  is  said,  a  river  called  Para}^,!  and  then,  entering  the 
Chaco,  he  passed  in  a  nonhwcsterly  direction  through  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Cfaiquilos,  fighting  his  way  through  hordes  of  sav- 
ages, until  he  finally  hailed  the  lofty  mountains  of  present  Bolivia 
or  the  ancient  district  of  Charcas.  Garcia,  pursuing  the  policy  of 
the  Conrjuistadores,  robbed  and  plundered  in  the  name  of  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acted.  He  ravaged  tlic  whole  frontier  of 
Alto  Pern,  baffled  the  force  the  Inca  (probably  Atahuallpa:J:)  had 
sent  against  him,  and  w^hcn  heavily  laden  witli  booty  retraced  liis 
steps  to  the  Paraguay.  Ilere  he  dispatched  back  to  St.  Vincent 
two  of  his  three  Portuguese  companions  to  give  an  account  of  all 
that  had  transpired  in  his  remarkable  journey.  Soon  after  their 
departure  he  was  treacherously  muixlei^ed  by  the  Indians  who  hrul 
accompanied  him.§ 

He  perished,  m  did  the  unfortunate  Soils,  by  an  inglorious 
death,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  reaping  the  laurels  he  had  so 
dauntlessly  won.  He  bad  made  no  maritime  discovery  to  rival, 
in  the  annals  of  Spanish  America,  those  of  the  ehivalroiLs  Balboa, 
or  that  *'  good  old  man**  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  their  historical  asso- 
ciates. But  ho  accomplished  an  inland  journey  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  bold  and  adventurous  feat  even  in  the  age  of 
daring  to  which  it  belongs.  Pij5arro  was  lingering  on  the  little 
island  of  Gallo,  when  Garcia,  almost  alone  with  his  Indian  escort., 
first  came  in  view  of  the  lofty  ridges  and  snow-clad  peaks  of  Alto 
Peru;  and  when  the  conqueror  of  Peru  landed  at  Tumbez,  in  the 
Bay  of  Guayaquil,  this  Portuguese  hero  had  met  w^th  an  untime- 
ly death,  or  we  should  probably  have  seen  his  name  and  deeds 

*  Argontina^  book  i.,  chap,  r,^  by  Ruidiaz  dc  Gnzmjui^  conquLstador  el  ailo  do 
1612.  t  Ari^entina,  book  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  24, 

I  It  u  impossible  to  say  at  whnt  period  of  1526  Huascar  Capuc  divided  hU 
kingdom  between  the  two  Inca  brotbenf.  5  Ar^pntina,  book  L»  thap.  v. 
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onroUcd  on  tlte  briglitcst  pages  of  the  Conquest.  These  lesser* 
lights  have  grown  dim  pincc  Pre.scott  wrote  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  should  not  be  permitted  fx>  pass  away  from  us.  If  wc  miss 
ill  the  Plata  conquast  that  advanced  civilisation  among  the  abo- 
rigines which  the  great  loca  roads  will  record  to  all  time,  the  talc 
is  replete  with  early  adventure  and  thrilling  withal.  It  enters 
but  meagrely  into  our  subject. 

In  1537,  as  we  have  seen,  Juan  d'Ayolas  ascended  the  Para- 
guay, in  search  of  some  brilliant  conquest,  to  latitude  21°.  Here 
leaving  his  ships  with  Yrala,  he  marched  for  the  country  of  the 
Inca^  the  golden  land.  Like  Garcia,  he  reached  his  proposed 
destination,  and  returned,  elated  with  his  triumph  and  enriched 
with  spoils,  to  perish  at  the  hands  of  Fayaguas  Indians.*  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  two  early  adventurei's  who  crossed  into  Boll* 
via ;  tragic  incidents  which  conveyed  in  themselves,  however,  no 
diacouragement  to  the  hardy  explorers  of  the  day* 

It  was  five  years  later  that  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  placed 
Yrala  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  extend  into  Peru  across  Chi- 
quitos.  Bjs  lieutenant  failed  to  reach  the  difficult  goal.  Nunez 
himself,  making  a  similar  effort  in  the  following  year,  met  with 
no  better  success.  Yrala,  again,  afler  being  appointed  to  the 
govcniorship  of  Asuncion,  renewed  his  heretofore  futile  attempts 
to  unite  the  eastern  and  wcsteni  chstricts  of  the  king's  large  do- 
main. The  new  governor,  with  qualities  which  stamped  him  for 
that  age  and  field  of  hfe,  was  so  far  successful  upon  this  occasioi! 
as  to  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Chuquisaca  province.  Thenc^e  he^ 
sent  Nuflo  de  Chaves  to  wait  upon  the  \^ceroy;  but,  on  account 
of  a  rising  discontent  among  his  soldiers,  he  was  forced  to  return 
before  hearing  from  his  lieutenant.  Eventually  Chaves  proved  to 
be  the  fortxmate  conquistador  who  was  to  first  couple  his  name 
with  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  intermediate  between  the  al- 
ready conqueix^d  territories  of  Paraguay  and  Peru, 

On  his  return  to  Asuncion  this  officer  again  embarked  with 
two  hundred  Spaniards  and  several  thousand  Indians,  with  in- 
structions from  Yrala  to  ascend  the  Paraguay  and  f(>und  a  city 
near  its  supposed  head  waters  on  the  lake  of  Xarayes.  Tliis  con- 
siderable command  awakened  ambitious  motives  in  the  breast  of 
Chaves;  for  what  might  not  such  a  force  accomplisli  in  the  be-au- 
tifiil  and  fertile  country  of  Chiquitos  ?  The  death  of  Yrala,  which 
happened  shortly  after  his  departure,  confirmed  him  in  his  de* 

*  Argent in&r  book  i.,  chap.  xiii. 
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But  while  on  this  higli  road  to  fame,  indulging  iii  flat- 
Hg  expectations,  and  builtling  already  in  air  the  castles  of  his 
new  territory,  he  is  suddenly  accosted  by  a  party  from  Peru, 
headed  by  Andes  Manso,  not  \mlike  his  own  in  nuinlDers  and  ap- 
pearance, and  apparently  pursuing. similar  objects.  Mutual  salu- 
tations oould  not  dispel  the  differences  that  might  arise  from  this 
contact,  and  a^  the  coffers  of  neither  one  were  sufficiently  replen- 
ished to  buy  off  the  other,  the  expanded  and  expanding  views  of 

'  the  two  commanded  brought  them  to  the  very  broad  conclusion 

^  that  the  vast  interior  of  the  South  Americ^m  continent  was  not  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  them  both.  They  consequently 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Marquis  de  Camettc,  Viceroy  of  Peru. 
Chaves  here  had  the  advantage,  for  the  viceroy  was  a  connection, 
and  had  always  entertained,  we  are  told,  an  affection  for  him, 

•  though  from  reputation  alone,  as  they  had  never  met.  Upon 
him  he  eoaferred  the  territory  of  Chiquitos  and  a  grant  for  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  less  fortunate 
Manso.  Hence,  in  1560,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  old  city 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  SieiTa.  Chaves'  government  wiis  wise  and 
peaceful,  but  short-Uved-  lie  was  assassinatal  by  his  native  sub- 
jects. 
The  site  of  Santa  Cruz  was  for  many  reasons  pronounced  objec- 

ITOmable,  Situated  in  the  heart  of  a  densely-popiUatcd  Indian 
country,  grave  impedimenta  presented  themselves  for  a  &ee  in- 
tercourse cither  with  Paraguay  or  Peru*  Moreover,  it  lay  at  too 
great  a  chjshuice  from  BoUvia.  Communication  with  Asuncion 
was  not  so  important  as  with  Tarija,  Tucuman,  Cordova,  and  other 
westerly  cities,  so  that  in  1592  the  city  was  remov*  •  1  hund- 

red miles  westward,  to  where  it  now  stands.     At  t  i  incc  of 

time,  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  civilization  at  command, 
we  can  perceive  that  Chaves^  position  was  the  more  judicious  of 
the  two ;  for  did  the  population  of  the  Santa  Cruz  department 
centre  at  present  on  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Viist  resources  of  that  interior  country,  rich  in  natural  products 
and  mineral  wealth,  would  have  been  developed  to  a  very  gi*eat 
extent.  We  should  not  need  be  told  that  a  broad  and  naviga- 
ble stream  runs  its  course  of  nine  hundred  miles  through  as  fer- 
tile a  country  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  and  yet  undisturbed 
for  tho  uses  of  man.  This  city  of  Chaves  would  have  been  the 
great  mart  of  the  interior  of  tSouth  America,  connecting  with  the 
tributaries  of  tlie  Amazon  and  the  cities  of  Boli\Ha:  not  a  mere 
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point  of  distribution  fur  the  daily  wants  of  a  slowly-growing  iso- 
lated population,  but  the  head  and  fountain  of  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity, which  even  Spanish  indolence  e^uld  not  have  restrained. 
We  shall  see  what  was  accomplished  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
Jesuit  missions^  following,  from  necessity,  the  direction  of  the  re- 
moved  city;  and,  judging  from  their  success,  we  can  conjecture 
what  would  have  been  at  the  present  time  the  old  Santa  Cruz, 
with  an  easy  outlet  to  the  products  which  must  have  poured  into 
its  lap. 

A  year  before  this  change  in  the  locality  of  Santa  Cruz  the  Jes- 
uits entered  the  country.  The  governor  had  written  entreatingly 
to  Tarijfi,  requesting  the  unfailing  services  of  the  order  in  the 
long-neglected  spiritual  instruction  of  the  natives  throughout  his 
province.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  Father  Arce,  whose 
long  experience  well  qualified  him  for  the  calling  he  so  eagerly 
embraced  as  missionary  among  the  Chiquitos.  His  arrival  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  j  no  enthusiasm  from  the  people,  who  had 
an  innate  distrust  of  and  dislike  for  the  Jesuit,  inaugurated  his 
good  work.  The  slave-traffic  generally  ceased  its  existence  wher- 
ever a  father  made  his  appearance;  and  though  a  mother  and  her 
child  could  at  that  time  have  been  bartered  for  a  sheep  and  lamb,* 
even  this  was  a  sufficient  consideration  with  the  many  dependent 
upon  the  traffic  to  insist  upon  its  continuation.  Father  Arcd, 
however,  without  farther  exordium  than  to  secure  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  as  best  he  could,  entered  heart  and  hand  upon  his 
newly-assigned  duties.  We  can  imagine  the  difficulties  and  dan* 
gers  that  beset  this  fiither,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  perfect  disre- 
gard of  them ;  for,  schooled  in  the  failures  and  reverses  of  the  Ta- 
rija  missions,  his  composure  was  not  now  to  be  disturbed  nor  his 
courage  to  fail. 

The  Chiquitos  Indians  were  a  comparatively  intelligent  and  in- 
dependent race.  The  more  peaceful  and  stationary  habits  of  the 
Guarani  were  imknown  to  theni^  so  that  the  fathers  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  pliant  submission  to  the  rule  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished over  them.  They  had  warlike  instincts,  were  brave,  and 
excelled  in  all  manly  exercises.  "  A  young  man  found  it  a  hard 
task  to  get  a  wife  until  he  had  given  proofs  of  Km  courage,  or  skill 
in  hunting.^'f  Long- established  religious  rites  and  settled  super- 
stitions were  found  existing  among  them.  They  neither  feared 
nor  worshiped  a  Supreme  Deity,  but  lived  in  great  dread  of  dev- 

•  Cimrlevoix,  vol.  ii.»  p.  108,  f  M.,  vol,  \l,  p.  97. 
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ils.  They  believed  in  tlxe  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  body/ 
and  interred  provisious  with  the  dead,  together  with  arms  to  sup* 
ply  themselves  when  the-se  should  have  been  consumed.  They 
called  the  mooa  their  mother.  On  occasion  of  an  eclipse  tbey 
imagined  her  to  be  bitten  by  dogs,  and  would  arm  themselves 
with  bows  and  arrows,  shooting  into  the  air  until  the  satellite  re- 
sumed its  wonted  brightness*  Thunder  and  lightning  were  to 
them  occasioned  by  quarrelings  among  the  departed  of  the  tribe 
and  the  heavenly  bodies^  among  which  they  were  supposed  to  take 
up  their  final  abode.  They  took  omens  from  the  howls  of  wild 
beasts  and  chattering  of  parrots,* 

Here  was  an  open  field  for  the  missionary ;  these  mists  Father 
Arce  was  called  upon  to  dispel.  Astronomy,  among  her  sister  sci- 
ences, has  always  been  awarded  the  preference  by  the  Jesuits — 
Cotli  euarrant  fjhrium  Dei.  It  has  enabled  them  in  their  peculiar 
vocation  to  associate  in  a  more  religious  spirit  things  visible  with 
the  invisible,  what  we  see  by  day  or  by  night  in  the  firmament 
with  what  may  lie  beyond.  And  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  this 
father  engaged  with  unusual  zeal  in  removing  the  superstitions 
that  Imd  clustered  around  the  darkened  souls  of  the  tribe,  and  ex- 
plaining to  them  in  simple  language  the  wondrous  mechanism  of 
the  heavens,  tracing  the  whole  to  a  mighty  spiritual  power,  in 
whom  he  would  have  them  believe  and  put  their  trusts 

The  first  fruit  of  his  labors  was  the  establishment  of  San  Xavier, 
in  1691.     Yet  scarce  had  this  much  been  accomplished  when  the 
Mamelucos  of  St.  Paul,  the  Bedouins  of  South  America,  were  an- 
nounced as  pursuing  the  direction  of  bis  people.     Defeated  in 
Paraguay  and  on  the  Uruguay,  they  had  extended  their  atrocities 
even  to  the  distant  territory  of  Chiquitos,  and  ah*eady  depopulat- 
ed, at  one  fell  swoop,  whole  villager,  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  energetic  measures  of  Father  Arc<5  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
incursions.    As  the  Chiquitos  lived  mostly  apart  in  fiunilies  or 
,  Bquads,  a  want  of  unity  had  at  first  given  great  advantage  to  the 
kenemy,  who  leisurely  overawed  and  captured  the  small  parties 
that  fell  in  their  way.     But,  well  trained  in  martial  exercises,  the 
►  natives  presented  a  fonnidable  appearance  when  banded  together 
into  one  force  and  led  on  to  the  fight  by  their  missionarJ^     A  few 
-Spaniards  also  tendered  them  some  assistance.    The  Mameluoos 
'  were  defeated,  driven  across  the  Paraguay,  and  never  appeared  on 
iis  western  banks  again, 

•  Cbarleroix,  rol.  ii.,  p.  98-0.    D'Orbigny,  rol.  iii.,  p.  fl2-a. 
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From  tbis  time  until  the  period  of  their  expulsion  the  Jesuits 
were  supreme  in  power  in  this  province.  Many  other  missions 
followed  that  of  San  Xavier.  In  1{>96  San  Raphael  was  built  j 
in  1706  San  Jos^  and  San  Juan ;  in  1707  Concepcion  and  San 
Ignacio.  The  fomidalions  of  Santiago  were  not  laid  until  the 
year  1740,  nor  those  of  Santa  Corazon  until  1751*  Santa  Anna 
and  San  Miguel  were  founded  at  an  earlier  period.*  These  were 
the  raost  iniportiint  of  the  Chiquitos  Missions.  They  were  not 
unsettled  masses  of  people  attracted  by  beads  and  triukets  to  list- 
en to  the  declamation  of  a  missionary,  but  welborganized  com- 
munities, possessing  every  element  of  civilization  and  all  the  feat- 
ures of  an  orderly  government  They  offered,  moreover,  very 
peculiar  advantages  for  a  perfect  development  of  tbia  Jesuit  sys- 
tem, and,  consequently^  to  arrive  at  its  actual  and  reliable  results, 
to  balance  its  faults  against  its  virtues,  we  are  led  to  give  them 
the  preference  over  all  others  in  our  research.  They  occupied  an 
isolated  position,  one  which  made  them  independent  of  Spanish 
manufactories  and  of  S]mmsh  products,  as  it  freed  them  from  the 
suspicions^  jealousies,  and  animosities  of  governors  and  bishops. 
After  the  chastlsemeut  of  the  Paulistas  they  had,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  existence,  been  enabled  to  ac- 
quire and  practice  many  industrial  arts.  While  wranglings,  dis- 
turbances, and  revolts  were  upturning  Paragiiay,  and  the  Parana 
missions  bristled  with  arms,  the  neophytes  of  Chiquitos  were  cul- 
tivating their  fields,  establishing  manufactories,  and  carrying  on  a 
remunerative  trade  with  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  Jesuits*  views, 
plans,  and  operations  were  here  untrammeled  and  unchecked.^ 
Santa  Cru2s  was  too  distant  and  too  weak  to  hold  over  them  the 
rule  so  often  exercised  by  Asuncion  elsewhere,  and  thus  their  sys* 
tem  was  probably  brought  to  whatever  perfection  the  age  and 
country  would  admit  o£  One  thing  we  know,  that  since  the  de- 
partiu'c  of  the  fathers  the  Chiquitos  have  been  gradually  receding 
to  their  original  rude  haunts.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  various 
divisions  and  offices  of  employment  throwing  Ught  upon  their 
condition. 

As  in  the  Parana  reductions,  there  were  attached  to  each  Chi- 
quitos mission  two  fathers,  the  one  charged  with  the  spiritual,  the 
other  with  its  temporal  afiairs.  The  mrrejidor  was  the  natiTe 
chief,  but  exercised  no  authority  of  his  own.    He  was  the  mere 

•  D'Orbipnyj  vol,  iii,,  p.  40:  Femaiidex.  Fernandez  wrote  &  histoiyof  theChi- 
quitoa  J^lissionii  up  to  1723,     His  work  was  published  in  1726, 
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executor  of  bis  superior's  orders,  assisted  by  a  knienk,  ^l/h-es^  and 
akakksj  ail  subordinate  military  officers.  Added  to  tbese,  a  cliief- 
justice  and  a  aeTgeant-major  formed  wbat  was  tenned  tbe  **ca- 
bildo,"  or  tribunal — tbe  Jesuit's  privy  couneil.  Every  morning 
these  members  of  tlie  cabiido,  bearing  a  cane  headed  by  a  silver 
apple  as  emblematic  of  their  position,  waited  upon  the  fathers  to 
receive  their  daily  instructions.*  Though  the  missionaiy^'s  power 
"and  will  were  arbitrary,  he  was  cautious  to  call  this  tribunal  for 
the  consideration  of  all  matters  of  importance,  and  aided  by  their 
advice  to  adapt  himself  and  his  measures  to  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people.  There  was  no  clashing  of  opinion  or  purpose.  If 
the  fathers  found  themselves  in  the  wrong  they  gradually,  imper- 
ceptibly yielded  their  ground.  In  all  private  occupations,  in  ev- 
ery art  and  trade,  there  was  adopted  a  similar  system  of  order  and 
control.  To  every  branch  of  manual  labor  or  mental  training,  to 
every  parcialidad  or  division,  there  was  a  master — a  capttaUj  as  he 
was  called. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Indians  were  led  out  in  military 
procession  to  work  in  the  fields.  The  overseers  or  captains  were 
styled  fiscales.  The  office  of  cruceros  was  an  important  one,  gen- 
erally filled  by  men  of  supposed  experience,  who  were  known  and 
•recognized  by  their  wearing  a  black  cross^f  They  were  the  phy- 
f  mcians,  the  medical  stewards,  and  nurses,  and  were  also  charged 
-to  give  notice  of  births  and  deaths,  to  prepare  for  marriages  and 
confessions^ 

The  Mayor  dmno  de  (hlegio  was  a  kind  of  commissary  general. 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  granaries,  the  stores^  and  provisions  of 
the  mission,  and  distributed  the  weekly  allowances. 

The  Gipitan  de  Carpinieria  was  literally  the  captain  of  carpen- 
try,  the  constructor  general,  "commissioner  of  public  buildings." 
He  had  in  charge  not  only  the  erection  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices,  but  the  construction  of  every  house  in  the  town, 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  wood-work.  Great  skill 
was  attained  in  this  art^  ^^^ing  rise  to  a  considerable  commerce 
with  Santa  Cruz  and  other  Spanish  cities*    The  Chiquitos  Indians 

•  D^Orbipiy,  vol.  Ui.,  p,  44. 

t  A  party  cf  Spaniards  once  asccndmp:  the  Paminifly  noticed  tliat  a  bupe  crost 
bad  been  erected  in  a  smftll  Indinn  viUago  sitOAted  on  tlio  rker,  nnd  having  iiK 
qaircd  into  the  cau*to  of  it  were  told  that  the  natives  had  heard  from  the  fathers  «o 
nrneh  of  the*  protcctinf^  influence  of  tho  cross  Ihac  they  had  hoped  it  would  keep 
oflfthc  japuars  lnfi*8tinjj;  the  neighborhood.— Chajilevoix. 

{  D*Orbignyi  rol.  iiL»  p.  44. 
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also  excelled  in  tuTning.  The  turners  had  their  Capiiaii  cfe  Jh- 
sanos,  and  their  manufactures  were  sold  at  couBidemble  cost 
throughout  Peru,* 

The  Capiian  de  Herreros  was  the  captain  of  the  blacksmitha 
He  was  master  of  the  iron-works,  provided  iron  for  building 
purposes,  working  implements,  and  every  description  of  utensil. 
Hatchets,  locks^  and  the  like  were  not  uufrequently  exported. 

Another  important  office  was  that  of  the  Capiian  de  Teyedtros^ 
or  captain  of  the  weavers.  The  Jesuits  grew  cotton  extensively, 
and  manufactured  it  not  only  for  their  own  domestic  purposes, 
but  exported  yearly  a  large  quantity  of  hammocks,  table-cloths, 
ponchos,  and  similar  articles. 

The  wax  department  had  likewise  a  director.  The  mule-driv* 
era,  or  transporters,  and  shoemakers  were  headed  respectively  by 
a  captain.  The  Capiian  de  Plaieros  had  charge  of  the  sacred 
vases,  candelabras,  and  all  decorations  of  the  church.  He  direct- 
ed the  manufacture  of  the  crosses  and  ajiple-headed  canes  already 
mentioned,  and  was  chief  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  smiths. 
Another  office  belonging  to  the  church  was  that  of  the  Maestro  de 
Chpilla^  the  master  of  the  chapel.  He  luul  charge  of  the  church- 
choirs^  taught  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  instructed  also  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  deciphering  music,  and  had  mainly  under  his 
care  the  schools  of  the  mission. 

These  are  some  of  the  offices  established  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
to  which  we  are  led  to  refer  as  proof  of  the  advanced  civilization 
they  had  been  enabled  here  to  introduce,  and  as  affijrding  an  illus- 
tration of  the  workings  of  their  system*  In  fifty  years  from  the 
arrival  of  the  sons  of  Loyola  the  scattered  squads  of  Chiquitos 
and  other  neighboring  Indians  had  been  formed  into  one  and  a 
marked  people,  adopting  a  Christian  mode  of  life  and  worshiping 
in  churches  that  rivaled  the  finest  in  Spanish  America,  indeed 
often  surpassing  them  in  the  costliness  of  their  decorations.  Writ* 
ers  do  not  hesitate  to  place  these  Indian  towns  in  advance  of  the 
Spanish.-f  Their  manufactures  were  finer  and  better,  the  produce 
of  their  lands  superior  and  more  abundant  The  circulation  of 
money  was  dispensed  with,  as  the  Indians  worked  for  the  com- 
munity and  had  in  turn  every  want  supplied.  Dii  kiborfbus  om- 
nia veiidunl.  Their  treasury  was  annually  filled,  we  read,  with  a 
surplus  of  §60,000,  all  of  which  was  lavished  upon  the  churchee^ 
the  public  buildings,  and  necessary  mission  improvements. 

♦  D'Orbignj,  toL  iii.,  p.  45.  f  Id.,  Vicdnm,  etc 
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Painting  and  scujpture  were  not  neglected.     Marble  statues  by 
'  Eoman  sculptors  found  their  way  to  the  Chiquitoa  missionsj^  and 
paintings  of  merit  adorned  the  walls  of  the  churches.     The  In- 
dians themselves  were  highly  skilled  in  the  art  of  wood  sculpture, 
wdiich  chiefly  supplied  the  place  of  stone. 

We  can  well  wonder  at  this  rapid  change  in  the  tide  of  the 
>  Chiquitos'  existence,  and  the  future  development  of  his  capabil- 
'  ities  subjected  to  this  religious  government ;  and  we  become  deep- 
ly impressed  in  favor  of  the  latter,  whatever  Spanish  writers  may 
regard  as  its  ultimate  tendency  and  aim.     One  of  the  many  tri- 
umphs of  the  Jesuit  in  this  province  should  be  especially  record- 
ed— a  work  worthy  of  his  highest  eflbrts,     I  refer  to  the  language 
of  the  country,    A  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  by  the 
tribe  among  whom  the  missionary  proposes  to  establish  himself  is 
certainly  an  essential  acquirement.     The  Jesuits  w^erc  thorough 
linguists  and  understood  many  Indian  dialects,  but  the  most 
famed  polyglot  among  them  might  have  stood  appalled  at  the 
unmeaning  sounds  that  grated  upon  his  ear  on  entering  the  terri- 
tory of  Chiquitos.     Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
^  tiiry  thirteen  languages  as  distinct  as  Etiglish  and  French  were 
there  spoken — so  trifling  was  the  intercourse  between  the  respect- 
ive tribcB.    The  Chiquitos  tongue,  however,  was  happily  the  most 
( universal;  the  other  twelve  were  each  embraced  in  a  compara- 
'  tively  narrow  compass.     To  acquire  all  these  bordered  on  an  im- 
possibility.   They  must  be  moulded  into  one;  there  must  be  one 
language  for  the  whole  Indian  race  to  be  settled  into  these  west- 
em  missions*    This  was  the  project  the  fathers  had  conceived, 
and  they  adopted  every  means  for  its  execution,     Chiquitos  In- 
dians and  instructors  were  largely  disseminated  among  their  neigh- 
bors.   They  taught  in  their  schools  and  conversed  in  none  but 
the  Chiquitos  language.     Prayers  were  said  in  that  tongue,  and 
in  it  also  all  business  was  transacted*    Gradually,  with  time,  these 
efforts  became  successful.     Every  year  added  new  affinities  to  the 
varied  patois.     They  are  at  present  one  and  the  same  Chiquitos 
I  language,  and  it  is  a  living  monument  to  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit, 
'  rising  above  the  meaner  things  writers  would  attribute  to  his 
ambition  and  self-interest. 

Yet  all  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  Chiquitos  were  rivaled  in 
the  more  northern  and  marshy  province  of  Moxos,  notwithstand- 
ing its  sickly  atmosphere  and  continuous  subjection  to  riverine 

•  Vide  D^Orbigoy,  Chiquitos,  vol  iii. 
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inundations.  Moxos  was  under  the  more  direct  supervision  of 
the  Audience  of  Charcasi.  That  body  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts,  toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  civfl- 
ize  its  inhospitable  haunts.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1686  that 
the  foundations  of  a  mission  were  here  luicl,  called  Loreto— the 
name  given,  it  will  be  reracmbcred^  to  the  most  early  of  all  these 
missionary  settlements,  the  ill-fat^d  town  that  fell  into  the  merci- 
less hands  of  the  Paulistas.  This  triumph  was  followed  up  by  a 
succession  of  similar  acquisitions.  Trinidad  was  standing  in  1687, 
San  Ignacio  in  1689,  San  Xavier  in  1690,  San  Jos6  m  1691,  San 
Borjia  in  1693,  six  reductions  containing,  according  to  Father 
Equiluz,  the  historian  of  the  Moxos  raissionSj  nearly  20,000  in- 
habitants^  Toward  the  period  of  the  Jesuit  expulsion  eight  oth- 
ers^ were  added  to  this  number.  San  Pedro  was  regarded  as  the 
capital  city,  although  in  1691  the  population  of  Loreto  was  in* 
creased  to  4000  souls. 

These  Moxos  missions  were  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  Chiqui- 
tos.  Both  had  their  parcmlHlads  and  capitam^  similar  in  erery 
respect.  The  Chiquitos  reductions^  though  founded  at  a  later 
period  generally  than  the  Moxos,  seem  to  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  latter,  who,  observing  the  excellence  of  their  wood  and 
iron  work,  did  not  hesitate  to  derive  every  advantage  from  ge* 
curing  Chiquitos  w^orkmen  and  imitating  Chiquitos  art.  Cattle 
were  brought  from  Santa  Cruz,  tradesmen  from  Peru  and  Chiqui- 
tos. Moxos  had  its  cotton  factories,  its  iron*works,  and  soon  ex- 
€eOed  in  various  kinds  of  domestic  manufacture.  Its  towns  aver- 
aged three  thousand  souls^  with  churches  unsurpassed  on  this  con- 
tinent for  their  vast  proportions  and  lavish  expenditure  in  deco- 
rsttions  and  votaries.  The  church  of  San  Pedro  alone  contained 
two  thousand  pounds  of  massive  silver,  and  valuable  works  of 
art.t 

There  was  this  difference  between  these  two  converted  tribes, 
that  among  the  Moxos  Indians  there  existed  a  social  distinction 
peculiarly  defined.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  waa  studiously  avoid- 
ed in  all  the  previous  missionary  establishments  which  have  come 
under  our  observation.  There  in,ust  be  no  rule  but  that  of  the 
missionary,  and,  to  render  it  the  more  absolute,  there  must  be  no 

♦  San  Pedro,  Santa  Anno,  Exalta<iionf  Magdalena,  Concepcion  de  Batutss,  8an 
Simon,  Jooquim,  and  San  Martin. 

t  D'Orbignj,  ¥oL  uL,  p.  233.  lu  thb  snin  are  not  contained  the  offerings  to 
the  Virgin. 
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improved  rank  or  grade  among  tke  natives.  Tliis  perfect  equal- 
ity was  a  fundamental  principle  in  l>oth  the  Guayra  and  Parana 
miseions,  and  bence  they  were  called  Christian  repnblics.  Along 
tlie  Marmore  and  San  Miguel,  however,  we  find  an  aristocracy 
and  a  commons  as  distinct  as  old  Egyptian  castes.  The  former 
were  called  ia^s*  Familim,  the  latter,  very  expressively,  El  P^ithh, 
The  families  were  the  capitans  and  higher  order  of  artisans,  the 
people  composed  the  soldiery  and  lower  class  of  laborers.  The 
superiority  of  the  one  was  duly  recognized  over  that  of  the  other, 
nor  did  the  Jesuits  seek  to  remove  the  line  thus  drawn  between 
the  two  classes  of  people.  They  were  all  religions  enthusiaiJts, 
submitting  themselves  cheerfully  to  self-torture  and  persecution 
if  chancing  in  any  way  to  ofiend  the  Deity,* 

Such  was  the  Jesuit  empire  in  part  toward  the  period  of  its 
fall.  Now  expanding  with  the  march  of  civilization,  now  a  bea- 
con to  this,  it  had  known  no  decline,  Wfth  a  hundred  arms  it 
swayed  the  native  population  of  Santiago,  Tucuman,  the  Parana, 
the  Uniguay,  and  Paraguay.  Thence  ascending  the  Paraguay 
River^  or  skirting  along  the  last  slopes  of  the  Andes,  we  have 
seen  Chiquitos  and  Moxos  yielding  with  superstitious  reverence 
to  its  rule.  We  have  traversed  almost  the  whole  basin  of  La 
Plata,  we  have  stepped  beyond  it,  failing  to  discover  any  termi- 
nus to  this  rehgious  government  In  the  whole  extent  of  this 
portion  of  the  continent  there  was  scarcely  a  tribe  that  had  not  at 
some  period  yielded  to  its  genial  influence,  though  not  unfre- 
quently  this  success  proved  a  mere  temporary  check  of  barbarous 
habits  and  customs,  to  fall  back  with  merciless  penalty  upon  the 
authors  of  the  good  work.  No  tribe  had  been  found  more  dilfi- 
cult  of  persuasion  than  the  Abipones. 

This  race  covered  that  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco  which  lies 
south  of  the  Vermejo.  They  were  among  the  most  warlike  and 
ferocious  Indians  of  the  southern  continent,  exhibiting  none  of  the 
sedentary  habits  and  docile  manner  of  life  which  so  fitted  the  Gua- 
rani  for  Jesuit  rule — a  bold,  equestrian  people,  roving  and  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and,  like  the  Gctulians,  making  that  spot 
their  home  where  the  night  chanced  to  find  them.  Fond  of  war, 
endlessly  engaged  in  strife  with  their  neighbors,  and  practiced  in 
the  destnictive  use  of  their  native  weapons,  they  had  preferred, 
wc  arc  told,  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  friendship;  they 
would  rather  excite  their  fears  than  their  love — a  sanguinary  pref* 

•  D*Orbigny,  toL  iii.»  p.  230. 
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erence  wbich  tkej  had  every  opportunity  of  gratifying.  The  name 
of  Abipone  bceame  one  of  tenor.  Their  plunderings,  massacres, 
and  devastatioiis  have  been  recorded  by  a  missionary  who  lived 
long  among  them,*  The  people  of  Santa  ¥6  considered  at  one 
time  the  proposition  of  abandoning  their  city,  so  completely  ^raa 
it  at  the  mercy  of  these  besiegers.  Not  imtil  a  peace  concluded 
in  1747  were  Corrieates  and  the  neighboring  missions  freed  from 
the  same  relentless  pursuers.  In  the  course  of  time  every  Indian 
town  and  hamlet  was  swept  from  the  country  watered  by  the  Sa- 
lado,  and  the  panic  more  than  once  spread  to  Santiago  and  CJor- 
dova.  Missionaries,  since  the  days  of  St.  Francis  Solano,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  none  of  this  revengeful,  bloody,  inhaman 
spirit  Fears  and  anxieties  were  as  much  alive  and  as  keenly  felt 
as  they  had  been  for  ages  back. 

With  the  name  of  Soiano  are  associated  those  of  Barzana  and 
Afiasco.f  But  their  tudeavoj-s,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
gave  rise  to  few  practical  results*  The  Spanish  population  in  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  daunt  so  vigorous  and  unyielding  a 
tribe  as  the  Abipones.  At  a  much  later  period  these  efforts  were 
renewed  by  Fathers  Pastor  and  Cerqueira.  Pastor  advanced  a 
great  distance  intx>  the  heart  of  the  Abiponian  territory.  For  this 
perilous  mission  he  had  yielded  up  the  mastership  of  the  college 
of  Santiago,  probably  feeling  himself  fitted  for  its  difficulties  from 
his  indomitable  energy  and  large  experience  among  the  native 
tribes.  From  Matara,  on  the  Salado,  he  passed  into  the  Chaco, 
and,  before  completing  his  journey,  found  himself  close  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Vermejo.  Meeting  here  a  band  of  two  hundred  men, 
he  addressed  them  in  the  Tonoeot<5  language,  and  succeeded  ioj 
gaining  thoir  good  wishes. 

Calignila  was  the  name  of  the  chief  here  encountered.  He  in- 
vited the  missionary  to  instruct  his  people.  He  further  showed 
his  complete  confidence  in  Pajstor  by  extending  to  him  the  hberty 
of  erecting  a  church.  But,  true  to  his  warlike  instincts,  he  enter- 
ed  a  provision  that  the  young  men  should  not  be  detained  at  long 
prayers  and  tedious  ceremonies,  lest  inactivity  and  sedentary  hal  " 
its  should  damp  their  martial  ardor  and  lessen  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  arms ;  J  and^  moreover,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
their  bows  and  arrows  during  the  service  of  the  Church.  These 
were  Cahguila's  only  conditions.  Pastor  erected  a  huge  cross, 
as  his  first  step,  and  dedicated  the  land  to  Christ     One  by  one  he 

♦  DobrkholTer,  toI  iii.        f  Id.,  vol  ui,,  p.  103.  X  Id.,  vol.  iil,  p.  109. 
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led  the  Indians  before  the  cruciiix,  and  there  made  thcni  kneel. 
He  explained  and  expounded,  with  unceasing  enthusiasm ;  party 
after  party,  passing  that  way,  joined  his  congregation.  Solano's 
spirit  seemed  to  have  descended  upon  him.  To  cakn  Abiponian 
fury  and  in  any  wise  subject  it,  was  regarded  as  something  super- 
human. This  Pastor  did ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  extreme 
good  fortune,  he  found  the  quiet  and  leisure  for  arranging  a  vo- 
cabidary  of  the  native  language.  But,  a  Century  ago,  the  memory 
of  it  alone  survived.*  He  excited  the  reverence,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  love  of  this  newly -baptized  people,  though  he  some- 
what failed  to  inspire  the  necessary  fears  of  a  dread  evil  spirit. 
He,  upon  one  occasion,  aa  related  by  Dobrizhoffer,  desired  to  bap- 
tise an  old  female  conjurer,  who  was  about  passing  to  another 
worid.  She  resolutely  declined  to  submit.  The  father  pictured  to 
her  eternal  joys  on  the  one  hand  and  eternal  torments  on  the  otber. 
He  threatened  her  with  the  evil  spirit  and  strove  to  bring  to  her 
comprehension  that  her  soul  woidd  perish  unless  she  reformed 
before  passing  from  time  to  eternity.  He  was  but  little  heeded. 
Laughing  at  his  earnestness  she  replied  that  she  bad  too  long  held 
connection  with  the  demon  to  think  of  fe^uing  him  now  ;  and  so 
she  died. 

Pastor,  like  St.  Fmncis  Solano,  was  prematiirely  recalled,  though 
his  ultimate  aim  was  to  return  with  a  number  of  fathers  for  the 
purpose  of  missionizing  the  territory  of  the  Abipones.  According 
to  Father  Sigano,  he  was  sent  to  trexit  at  Madrid  and  Rome  in  be- 
hali'  of  his  province.  When  about  t<^  sail  with  the  desired  number 
of  Jesuits,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  ho  was  informed 
that  no  foreign  missionaries  could  enter  Paraguay  or  the  Plata 
country,  which  makes  the  worthy  father  disappear.  This  prohi- 
bition was  revoked  at  a  later  period ;  the  reason  of  its  origin  can 
be  readily  conceived.  Fears  of  Jesuit  indej^endence  were  not 
much  regarded  so  long  as  Spanish  missionaries  governed  the  re- 
ductions.  But  once  intrusted  to  men  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  Spanish  monarch  was  alarmed  that  they  might  at  some 
time  refuse  aDegiance  to  lii^  crown,  and  acknowledge  that  author- 
ity to  which  their  local  inclinations  might  le^id  them,  or  acknowl- 
edge none  at  all. 

A  considerable  space  of  time  elapsed  before  any  advantage  was 
taken  of  Pastor's  successful  efforts  in  converting  the  Abipones, 
Old  feuda  were  revived.    A  fearless  attack  upon  some  Spanish 

*  Dobrizhoffer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110. 
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city  was  followed  up  by  an  active  pursuit  of  the  offenders.  The? 
seemed  to  be  no  preventive  to  the  constant  collision  of  the  two 
races.  Upon  one  occasion  a  Spanish  boy— Christopher  Almaraz 
— ^was  taken  captive  by  the  natives  and  carried  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  Almaraz  lived  to  be  the  founder  of  a  mission. 
He  grew  up  among  the  savage  Abipones  and  became  a  savage 
himself  in  all  their  ways  of  life.  The  very  fact  of  his  origin 
seemed  to  have  rendered  him  the  most  hostile  of  his  tribe  toward 
the  white  raee*  In  many  a  plundering  expedition  and  cold- 
blooded massacre  he  was  the  foremost.  He  "  was  an  Abipone  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Abipones  themselves."*  He  became  wedded  to 
an  Indian  woman.  In  an  unsuccessful  defense  against  a  strong 
Spanish  foree  this  woman  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  to 
Santiago.  Ahnaraz's  aflFections  were  strong ;  he  sought  to  recov- 
er his  wife.  Shut  up  in  that  distant  city  he  saw  no  hope  of  eflect- 
ing  his  object  except  by  some  peaceful  means.  He  bethought 
himself  of  founding  a  colony,  that  the  many  captives  who  had 
been  taken  from  them  might  be  returned  to  their  homes.  For 
this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cacique,  Alaykin,  and  the 
project  met  with  his  approbation.  Almaraz  offered  himself  as 
negotiator  in  the  matter.  He  reached  Santiago  in  safety  and  his 
petition  was  granted.  The  captured  wife  was  returned  and  Con- 
cepcion  was  built,  Azara  situates  it  uj>on  a  lake  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  Parana  and  about  midway  between  the  Vermejo 
and  Salado,  Azara  is  go<jd  authority  for  all  the  Paraguay  coun- 
try^ but  Dobrizhoffer  only  can  be  here  relied  upon.  He  says  it 
was  nine  leagues  from  the  Parana,  sixty  from  Santa  Fe,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  from  Santiago.  This  position  is  easily  de- 
termined, Dobrizhoffer  was  at  one  time  appointed* to  this  mis- 
sion, and  states  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
Though  Alaykin's  authority  was  supreme,  he  proved  false  to  his 
promises  and  Jesuit  interests  by  abandoning  the  reduction  and 
carrying  off  most  of  the  cattle-  Its  present  locahty  was  to  be  de- 
eired  in  every  respect  for  its  natural  advantages,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate hostility  and  insubordination  of  the  Indiana  compelled  a 
change.  After  a  perilous  J€>urney  to  Santiago  and  back,  Dobri^ 
hoffcr  removed  the  mission  to  the  Salado,  but  a  want  of  fresh  wa- 
ter drove  them  fix>jn  place  to  place  until  their  final  settlement  on 
the  Rio  Dulce. 

There  are  three  other  important  missions  to  be  noted,  St,  Jc- 

♦  Dobrizhofferj  rol  iii.,  p.  213, 
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ronyroo,  St  Ferdinando,  and  the  Rosary.  Fatlier  Hobezozo  found- 
ed the  first  of  these,  Dobrizhoffer  places  it  on  the  northeni  bank 
of  the  Rio  Rey»  ten  leagues  from  Concepcion.  St.  Ferdinaiido 
was  estabhshed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor  of  Corricatea^ 
and  situated  across  the  river^  opposite  to  tbat  city.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Rosary  took  place  in  1763.  Dobrizhoffer,  who  was  its 
founder,  has  given  its  history  minutely.  He  had  no  exalted  ap> 
preciation  of  his  mission.  He  compares  its  inhabitants  to  the 
generation  of  one  thing  from  the  corruption  of  another,  to  the 
creation  of  **  insects  from  putrid  substances,  because  they  were 
already  the  outcasts  of  the  Church  and  other  ruined  reductions," 
He  next  finds  fault  with  the  name,  and,  with  a  poor  jest,  calls  it 
*'  the  most  thorny  of  all  the  colonies.''  The  advent  of  the  Rosary 
among  the  sisterhood  of  missions  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  military  effect  The  known  w^arlike  habits  of  the  Abipones 
lendercd  this  necessary.  Four  hundred  soldiers  accompanied  the 
governor  and  Dobrizboffer  in  descending  the  river  from  Corrien* 
tea  With  extreme  caution  they  landed  every  night  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  until  their  final  arrival  at  tho  proposed  site  of 
the  new  mission.  The  governor  was  a  brave  man,  but  had  learned 
to  hve  in  no  little  fear  of  an  Abipone.  The  most  vigilant  watches 
day  and  night,  a  strong  guard  in  continual  attendance  upon  his 
person^  four  pieces  of  cannon  planted  at  the  entrance  to  his  house, 
and  **  forty  large  muskets"  within,  could  not  calm  his  unstrung 
nerves  in  the  face  of  this  Indian  tribe  about  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  K  we  can  trust  our  author,  who  jokes  at  all  his 
movements,  he  took  every  fly  for  an  enemy.  At  last  a  most  pre- 
cipitous and  unlooked-for  decampment  of  the  whole  force  left 
Bobrizboffer  alone  in  his  glory.  Some  friendly  Indians  rushed 
.to  the  banks  to  wish  the  party  fareweU,  but  the  rapid  execution 
of  the  governor's  orders  did  not  permit  of  this  pleasure. 

On  the  other  hand  Dobrizhofier's  equanimity  vcns  not  for  once 
disturbed.  With  cross  in  hand,  freely  and  undisturbed  he  made 
his  way  among  the  Indians,  counseled  and  commanded,  and  some- 
times acted  as  mediator.  Left  alone  in  the  power  of  the  Abi* 
pones,  entirely  isolated  from  the  other  missions,  badly  armed 
against  the  desperate  tribes  that  infested  the  neighlK)rhood,  with 
the  amoke  of  their  fires  curling  in  sight,  it  required  no  small 
amount  of  fortitude  to  remain  at  his  dangerous  post  **  Yet,"  says 
he,  "  depending  on  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  alone,  I  never 
felt  mj^self  more  secure*" 
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WMle  relating  this  Christian  resignation  to  the  perik  of  his  sit- 
uation, Dobrizhoffer  does  not  omit  to  strongly  depict  its  disadvan- 
tages and  its  miseries.  According  to  his  aceoimt,  never  was  such 
mean  provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission ;  and 
the  little  he  did  possess  was  either  scattered  or  stolen.  The  en- 
mity of  neighboring  Indians  did  not  pennit  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  least  quiet  to  the  Roaary,  Macobios  and  Tobas  made  sudden 
and  frequent  descents  upon  the  defenseless  village  to  plunder  it 
of  horses  and  entile,  if  not  to  massacre  the  inhabitants.  Sleep- 
less nights  and  harassing  cares  preyed  upon  the  disconsolate  fe- 
ther,  whom  long  exi^erience  alone  among  the  savages  could  have 
nerved  to  such  endurance.  A  successful  expedition  of  Spanish 
horsemen  against  the  Tobas  Indians  brought  upon  his  reduc- 
tion the  final  revenge  of  the  latter.  In  due  time  six  hundred 
mounted  Tobas  surrounded  the  mission  ;  but,  after  a  doubtful 
struggle,  they  retreated  with  whatever  booty  had  chanced  to  fall 
into  their  possession.  Dobrizhoffer^  upon  this  occasion,  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  an  arrow.  The  discharge  of  his  arms  had 
thrown  the  enemy  into  a  panic,  without  waiting  to  experience  to 
any  degree  their  deadly  eflbcL  The  father  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
many  and  arduous  duties;  long  years  had  he  devoted  to  this 
httle-remunerative  cause,  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  which  he 
had  not  cheerfully  submitted.  He  was  a  type  of  the  stem  and 
unflinching  qualities  of  the  Jes^iit  missionary.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  no  stranger  to  learning  or  hterature  and  the  amenities  of 
life,  notwithstanding  eighteen  years*  stay  among  the  Abipones. 
On  his  return  to  Vienna  the  Empress  Queen  Maria  Theresa  often 
engaged  his  company  in  '^  discourse  both  pleasurable  and  sage.^' 
And  here  it  was  that 

"He  ihe  ycftrs  of  his  old  q^c  employed, 
A  faithful  chronicler,  in  handhif;  down 
NiLmea  which  he  lorcd  and  things  weU  worthy  to  bo  known," 

Southey  has  still  farther  thus  preserved  his  name: 

"  He  was  fi  man  of  miTfit  qiml  11109, 
Who  to  this  barbarous  fl|>c  had  eonfinGd 
A  Ffiirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wke 
lyonhy  to  takij  its  place,  iind  from  mankind 
Receive  tlieir  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritiinee  of  fame  ; 
3ut  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  beart  inclined. 
From  Gratz,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  ho  camo, 
And  Dobrixholfcr  was  the  good  man's  name.** 
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A  remote  region  still  remained  open  to  Jesuit  enterprise  and 
adventure.  The  discoverers  of  many  an  unknown  laud,  from  Af- 
rica to  CMna^  and  from  China  to  Peru  and  Paraguay,  the  fathers 
were  planning  anew,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  expedi- 
tion destined  to  extend  into  the  desert  promontory  of  Patagonia, 
The  Spanish  government  being  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  ex- 
plore its  coast,  a  joint  party  left  Buenos  Ayrcs  in  1745,  during 
the  reign  of  Phihp  V.  The  Jesuits  attending  the  expedition  were 
Fathers  Quiraga,  Cardiel,  and  Strobh  The  Straits  of  Magellan 
were  reached  by  them.  They  probably  made  a  faithful  survey 
of  the  coast,  its  harbors  and  advantages ;  but  on  returning  brought 
reports  of  a  cold,  bleak,  barren,  and  unpopulated  country.  The 
three  missionaries  landed  upon  several  occasions  and  undertook 
journeys  into  the  interior,  but  scarcely  met  with  a  sign  of  life  or 
living  creature.  This  failure  had  only  the  effect  of  awakening 
new  energies  in  the  Patagonian  cause. 

The  town  of  Concepcion  had  already  been  built,  and  its  prospects 
satisfied  every  expectation.  It  was  situated  among  the  Pampas 
Indians,  who  cover  that  extensive  region  to  the  south  of  Buenoa 
Ayres,  and  served  as  a  miclway  point  and  barrier  for  the  city 
against  the  hordes  that  infested  that  district  of  country.  Father 
StrobI,  an  Austrian,  and  Querini,  a  Venetian  of  noble  family, 
were  chosen  to  take  it  in  charge.  By  gentle  rule  and  uidulgent 
treatment  they  gained  over  to  their  spiritrnd  government  many  of 
the  Patagonian  Indians  who  came  to  visit  the  settlement  Dis- 
covering the  peculiar  benefits  that  might  arise  from  an  establish- 
ment of  thiB  character  in  their  own  midst,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  expressions  of  a  desire  that  the  fathers  shoidd  visit  their 
country  and  there  build  towns.  This  proposition  was  embraced 
with  avidity.  Fathers  Falconer  and  Cardiel  undertook  in  1746  to 
satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings  of  tlic  supposed  giant  Patagonians.* 
Traveling  some  distance  southwest,  they  first  ^*felt  the  pulse  of 
the  people,^'  according  to  Dobrizhoffer.  Settling  in  a  favorable 
location  they  founded  a  mission,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar.  Shortly  afterward  the  erection  of  an- 
other took  place  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  was  called  Nuestra 
SeSora  de  los  Desamparj>dos,  but  why  its  inhabitants  were  termed 
deserters  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  And^  in  addition  to  these, 
many  others  would  have  followed  in  quick  succession,  until  they 
overlooked  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  had  not  a  certain  cacique  come 

^  Dobrifhoflt'^r  did  not  find  them  of  remarkable  Mature. 
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finally  to  tlie  reasonable  conclusion  that  bis  territory  and  his  power 
were  being  alike  too  rapidly  encroached  upon,  Cangapol  was  the 
great  cacique.  He  planned  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  few  and 
defenseless  missions  that  lay  within  his  reach.  Gathering  around 
him  all  his  warriors  and  such  as  were  willing  to  follow  him  to 
battle,  he  led  them  to  a  murderous  assault  of  the  Reduction  de 
los  Desamparados,  Emboldened  by  unlooked-for  success  in  this 
quarter,  he  pushed  on  to  the  next  mission  and  compelled  it  to 
share  a  similar  fate.  Though  all  his  preparations  and  movement 
had  been  anticipated  by  Father  Strobl — who  made  the  most  earnest' 
entreaties  to  Buenos  Ayrcs  for  mihtary  succor,  yet  only  to  suflFer 
a  sad  disappointment  in  the  reception  of  any  such — his  adva 
upon  Concepciou  was  not  in  the  least  impeded.  And  so,  ravage' 
ing  the  country,  he  approached  this  flourishing  mission.  The  fa- 
thers were  without  difficulty  driven  from  this  their  last  retreat^ 
and  Cangapol  resumed  his  sway.  The  abandonment  of  Concep- 
ciou in  1753  was  not  long  in  being  followed  up  by  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuit  order  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Stability  of  the  Christian  Clittrch.— Contest  for  llic  Govcmorsliip  of  Asoficioii.* — 
Antequera,— ExpulsioTi  of  the  Jesuita.-^Defcat  of  Don  Bulthtizar  Garcia  Rosas, — 
Zavalfl.— Fligbt  of  Anteqiicraj  his  Arrest  nod  Exccntion. — Appointment  of  Don 
Jolm  de  Baruu.^ — Return  of  the  Jesnita.^Rc-tiellion  in  Paragnay* — CommunenMl 
nndContmbandoi?.^ — A  President. — Another  Kxjnikioo  of  the  Jesuita. — Don  I 
uel  de  Kuiloba,  Governor  of  Asuncion.— A  Defender,— Zavala  enters  AsoncioB. 
— Contest  at  the  Conrt  of  Madrid. ^Triumph  of  the  Jeeuite,— Their  exdn 
Policy. — Saspkiona  rCTived.— The  Contest  renewed. — ^Seh^fitiaa  Carralbo,  Miir«^ 
qui5  of  Pambal.— The  boundary  Line* — Attempt  to  assassinate  Kinj*  Joseph. — 
Expulsion  of  the  Order  from  Fortupnl  and  France, — SquiUaci. — Cliarles  III. — 
Amndfl.— The  Jesuits  driven  from  Spain. — A  Cnnsc  nt  Sca.^Final  Lntiding  i 
Corsica. — Letter  of  the  Pope. — Bucareli. — Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  his  M««-1 
eengersi  and  Diapntches.— Plans  thwarted. — Sudden  Arrest  of  tbo  Fiitlicrm, — 
Destruction  of  the  Cordova  Librury,— Memorial  of  the  Indians  in  behalf  of  the 
Order. — Alanns  of  the  Vieeroy, — Expedirion  a^^ninst  the  Parana  and  UnagiiAj 
Reductiom. — The  Fathers  shipped  for  Europc,^ — Fate  of  the  Jlissions. 

We  left  the  Jesuits  in  favor  and  in  power  at  Asuncion,  their 
niissions  along  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  vietoriona  at  last  in  their 
bloody  strifes  with  the  MainelucoSj  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  that  promised  to  be  enduring.     The  Beventeenth  e^nturyJ 
glided  out  with  nothing  to  diBtuib  the  calm  of  their  existencek] 
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A  rigid  observance  of  eaich  day^s  routine  faltered  not  for  a  mo- 
ment Fathers  passed  away  and  tlieir  posts  were  filled  aa  if 
the  vacancies  had  never  taken  place,  so  scBiblant  were  they  in 
life,  thought,  and  action.  No  one  Jesuit  dillbred  from  another^ 
Nearly  the  whole  Indian  population  east  of  the  Paraguay  was 
now  included  within  the  reductions,  lay  and  Jesuitic,  and  the 
Chi-istian  republic  had  grown  mto  an  imposing  fabric.  The  ris- 
ing generation  of  Indians,  impressed  with  a  profound  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  to  which  Jesuit 
teaching  had  advanced  them,  contemplated,  without  doubt,  its 
permanency.  Time  had  perfected  that  peculiar  development  to 
which  the  missionary  desired  to  bring  the  Indian  mmd.  The 
system  was  complete  and  matured  after  pnssing  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  century's  trial,  and  commanded  the  admiration  as 
weU  as  the  restless  attention  of  the  world.  We  meet  with  no 
serious  revulsion  until  the  year  1723 ;  it  is  then  that  old  wmn- 
glings  are  renewed,  and  we  trace  them  as  usual  to  a  dispute  for 
the  governorship  or  the  exercise  of  power.  Don  Joseph  de  An- 
tcquera  and  Don  Diego  de  los  Reyes  are  the  contending  parties* 
The  Jesuits,  seemingly  unable  as  ever  to  keep  aloof  from  these 
disturbances,  are  either  forced  or  enter  voluntarily  into  the  con- 
test, so  that  they  soon  find  themselves  engaged  in  entanglements 
and  perj^lexities  from  which  the  experience  gained  in  the  past 
career  of  Don  Bemardin  de  Cardenas  should  have  saved  them, 
Don  Diego,  whose  cause  seems  to  have  been  just,  found  sympathy 
among  the  fathers.  Each  champion  had  his  claims,  the  merit 
thereof,  however,  eflecting  little  agdnst  him  who  could  best  wield 
hifl  sword  and  best  pay  his  followers.  Antequera  had  this  good 
fortune.  He  attetnptcd,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  seize  upuu  his 
opponent's  j)erson  in  Asuncion,  and  then  pursued  him  through 
every  reduction  by  which  the  fugitive  successively  passed ;  but 
the  faithful  lufliaus  baffled  his  every  step,  In  return  for  the 
fruitlessness  of  this  expedition,  ho  vented  his  angry  spirit  against 
the  Jesuits  of  the  city,  believing  that  he  discovered  in  them  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  designs.  lie  determined  upon 
their  expulsion  from  Asuncion ;  three  hours*  notice  was  regard^ed 
by  aome  as  too  much  for  the  victims ;  but  the  governor^  in  his 
clemency,  insisted  on  this  point  In  three  hours,  therefore,  the 
order  was  once  more  driven  from  the  capital,  not  with  the  violence 
applied  upon  a  former  occasion,  but  with  equal  certainty  of  their 
departure. 
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Antequera  was  a  bold  and  intractable  character.  Positive  in* 
Btructions  from  the  viceroy  had  been  most  unpardonably  disre- 
garded  by  him,  and  orders  to  lay  down  his  power  as  Governor  of 
Asuncion  met  with  sovereign  contempt  Confidently  tnistiDg  in 
the  support  he  found  immediately  around  him,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  uUirna  rallo  of  force.  Don  Balthazar  Garcia  Kosas,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  to  the  duty  of  quelling  the  rebel- 
lion in  Paraguay  and  removing  its  present  chief  magistrate,  as- 
sembled for  this  purjxjse  a  Spanish  force  and  several  thousand 
reduction  Lidians.  With  these  he  quietly  crossed  the  Tibiquari^ 
when,  suddenly  meeting  Antequera  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  he  was  completely  routed  and  forced  back  mto  the  mission 
territory.  The  victorious  governor  next  proceeded  to  inflict  sum* 
mary  punishment  upon  the  missionaries  and  their  reductions. 
He  began  the  work  of  destruction  by  attacking  several  of  the 
towns  in  the  neighborho<Kl  of  the  city^  when  he  was  checked  by 
the  report  that  five  thousand  natives  were  advancmg  upon  bim, 
and  wisely  retreated  to  Asuncion^  a*3  his  force  was  mconsiderable. 
The  Guarani  were  no  longer  the  ilhcladj  unarmed,  un warlike, 
persecuted  natives  of  former  days.  Now  organized  into  well* 
trained,  well-armed  bodies,  and  led  by  not  unskillful  officers^  il 
required  consideration  before  engaging  imder  the  disadvantage 
of  such  great  numerical  inferiority* 

The  governor  was  as  resolved  as  ever,  notwithstanding  tbis  lit- 
tle reverse,  in  his  puipose  of  opjx>Bing  any  force  sent  against  him, 
and  the  triumphal  greetings  that  awmted  him  on  his  return  to 
Asmicion  still  farther  excited  his  ambition.  Great  was  the  sur- 
prise when  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Lima.  The  Jesuits 
banished,  Don  Balthazar  beaten,  and  Paraguay  in  open  rebellion: 
here  was  a  rapid  succession  of  dlfllculties  that  fell  with  the  force 
of  a  united  blow  upon  the  Audience  of  Cliareas  and  the  viceroy. 
Orders  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Zavala,  Governor  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  to  march  upon  Asuncion^  seize  Antequera^  and  punish 
the  rebels  accordingly  as  they  deserved. 

Zavala  left  Buenos  Ayres  in  January  of  1725,  and  entered 
Asuncion  in  April  of  the  same  year.  Antequera  and  his  accom- 
plices had  taken  the  safe  course  of  abandoning  the  city  in  good 
time,  so  that  every  thing  was  peaceably  sectired.  By  by-roads 
and  almost  alone  the  ex-govemor  found  his  way  to  Cordon 
where  he  shortly  learned  that  a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  pc 
son  by  the  Audience  of  Charcas.    He  proceeded  secretly  to  La 
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PlaUi,  was  arrested^  brought  before  the  Audience,  found  guilty^ 
and  after  a  short  imprifionment  dispatched  under  guard  to  Lima, 
where  he  was  closely  confined.  The  viceroy,  the  Marquis  del 
Fuerte,  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  bringing  his 
prisoner  to  trial,  wrote  to  Spain  that  he  might  be  conveyed  thith- 
er. The  king,  however,  commanded  that  he  should  be  tried 
where  he  was,  and  if  found  guilty  executed  as  a  rebel.  Ante- 
quera  was  consequently  brought  before  the  Audience  of  Lima. 
His  trial,  lasting  several  years,  excited  much  interest ;  the  charges 
against  him  were  gross  and  undeniable,  but  he  had  the  cheering 
sympathies  of  the  people.  A  commissioner  was  dispatched  to 
Asuncion  to  secure  all  possible  evidence  either  in  his  favor  or 
against  him,  and  this  evidence  sealed  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate* 
governor.  He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treajson  by  the  Audience, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  taken  lix>m  prison  clothed  in  a  cloak  and 
hood,  placed  upon  a  horse  caparisoned  in  black,  and^  preceded  by 
a  herald,  whose  duty  it  was  to  proclaim  the  crimen  of  which  the 
condemned  had  been  convicted,  to  be  thus  conducted  to  the  great 
square,  there  to  be  executed  on  a  scaffold  by  the  side  of  a  lower 
one  on  which  his  accompUce,  Don  John  do  Mena,  was  to  be  stran- 
gled.* 

This  announcement  roused  the  people  of  Lima.  The  condemn* 
ed  rebel,  on  leaving  his  prison  on  the  5th  of  July,  1731,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  populace,  mad- 
dened at  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  him.  They 
thronged  the  streets,  the  balconies,  and  wmdows.  Cries  of  ^*  Mer- 
cy !  mercy  T'  were  mingled  with  the  more  threatening  sounds  of 
"Itijusticcl  injustice!^'  The  herald,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult^ 
deUvcred  his  proclamation,  but  it  produced  no  effect  Even  the 
appearance  of  a  body  of  soldiers  and  horsemen  failed  to  appease  the 
tumult.  There  were  fears  of  the  prisoner  being  released,  when 
the  viceroy,  attended  by  a  guard,  rode  to  the  spot ;  his  presence 
only  infuriated  the  people  the  more.  He  retorted  fiercely  by  an 
order  to  fire  upon  the  prisoner,  ^intequera  fell  dead,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  two  friars  who  attended  him  perished  similarly 
by  the  volley*  In  regard  to  this  Charlevoisc  intrcKluces  a  remark 
fc  jEttther  singular  for  its  uningenuity :  "  Two  of  the  religious  who 
lasted  the  criminal  might  have  fallen  (from  their  horses)  through 
fear,  and  been  afterward  trampled  to  death*^'  Antequera^s  body 
was  placed  upon  the  scaffold  and  his  head  dissevered*     More  than 

*  Charlevoix,  book  ii*,  p.  260. 
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once  he  had  rebelled  against  the  highest  authority  in  Spanish 
America,  and  aceording  to  the  laws  of  the  day^  met  with  a  de- 
serving fate ;  but  it  would  be  difficidt  to  discover  imj  thing  more 
reprehensible  io  his  coDduct  than  in  that  of  Bishop  Cardentti. 
Both  had  neglected  the  viceroy^s  orders,  and  opposed  those  sent 
to  enforce  them ;  both  had  expelled  the  Jesiiits,  Cardenas,  in- 
deed, was  less  considerate  than  Antequera,  for  he  seized  upon 
both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  province.  The 
governor  paid  the  penalty  with  his  head  f  the  bishop  wna  even 
honored  by  the  Pope  with  a  removal  of  the  censure^  that  had 
been  at  first  imposed  upon  him, 

Zavala  did  not  remain  longer  at  Asuncion  than  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  governor :  his  choice  fell  upon 
Don  John  do  Baiua. 

A  marked  jjolicy  i^  observable  in  the  course  of  every  Governor 
of  Asuncion — to  favor  the  Jesuits  or  oppose  them.  The  sequel 
to  the  many  contests  for  governorship  was  either  ill  treatment  of 
the  order  and  their  expulsion  from  the  city,  or  a  still  greater  en- 
largement of  their  power.  One  commotion  confiscated  all  their 
property  and  reduced  them  to  beggary,  the  next  gave  them  com- 
plete control  over  the  afliiirs  of  the  province.  We  might  snppoge 
that  the  flight  of  Antequera  would  be  followed  by  their  restora- 
tion ;  but  the  disposition  of  Barua  toward  them  was  not  friendly, 
and  he  avoided,  as  best  he  could,  the  viccroy*8  instructions  to  thai 
effect^  until  a  more  peremptory  command  put  an  end  to  his  inde- 
cision. The  Jesuits  must  return  to  Asuncion,  and  with  all  the 
honors  and  marks  of  respect  due  to  that  distinguiBhed  order.  Il 
was  in  accordance  with  these  instructions  that,  in  March  of  1728, 
the  whole  military  force  of  Asuncion  was  drilled  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  and  marched  out  of  the  city,  folJowed  by  the 
governor,  bishop,  the  chief  officers  of  the  government^  and  an  at- 
tendant cavalcade  of  horsemen,  on  their  way  to  welcome  the  ft- 
thers,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  escort  them  back  to  thrir 
college.  The  two  parties  re-entered  the  city  under  salutes;  and 
prayers  and  Te  Deums  completed  the  excitemexit  of  the  day. 

We  pass  rapidly  from  this  act  of  peace  to  another  of  trouble. 
The  people  of  Paraguay  were  growing  each  day  more  recess. 
We  begin  already  to  discover,  at  the  end  of  a  long  succession  of  tu* 
mults  and  popular  commotions,  faintly  depicted,  a  future  attempt 
to  doir  the  control  of  a  power  beyond  the  Paraguay  and  Parana. 
In  17o0  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax.     Barua's  governorship 
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was  only  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  hiB  removal  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  D,  IgnatiuLs  Saroeta*  Tbe  new  governor 
met  with  open  opposition  in  the  city,  and  hopelessly  abandoned 
it  after  a  very  short  visit.  A  declared  rebellion  rose  throughout 
the  country ;  the  will  of  the  people  was  ovcitly  preached  to  be 
paramount  to  that  of  the  king ;  they  must  have  a  ruler  suited 
to  their  own  views*  Two  parties,  Chmmuneros  and  ChnlmbandoSj 
the  former  for  the  people,  the  latter  for  the  king,  now  distracted 
the  country  with  their  opposing  anns.  Barna,  in  the  mean  time, 
thought  it  best  to  *^  be  not  too  bold."  Wily  enough  to  pxiblicly 
reprimand  the  disturbers  of  the  peace^  lie  adopted  a  very  diflerent 
tone  in  his  private  intercourse  with  them,  and  secretly  seconded 
all  their  measures  so  long  as  tliey  did  not  directly  aim  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  power.  Brought  to  this  point,  he 
hesitated,  and  being  unwilling  to  endanger  hia  life  by  such  ex- 
treme action,  he  took  the  safe  course  of  resigning. 

After  deposing  all  the  king's  officers,  and  throwing  many  into 
pi-ison,  the  Communeros  bethought  themselves  of  some  head  to 
their  government.  A  junta  was  formed,  and,  having  grown  some- 
what weary  of  the  title  of  governor,  a  president  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  that  body.  The  first-elected  chief  was  Don  Josef 
Lewis  do  Barreyro,  who,  having  shown  himself  to  incline  to  the 
Contrabandos  and  the  service  of  the  kiof^^  w^as  speedily  disposed 
of,  that  a  stauncher  republican  might  be  put  in  his  place.  A  wild 
ferment  followed  the  news  of  Anteqnera'S  death,  which  was  re- 
ceived about  this  time.  K  Antequera  were  a  rebel,  so  were  all 
the  actors  in  the  present  movement  tebela;  they,  too,  if  captured, 
must  necessarily  perish  on  the  scaffold,  and  with  this  fear  they 
grew  strong  in  their  rebellion.  This  feeling  foreshadowed  an* 
other  attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  Antequera  was  the  arch-enemy 
of  Loyola's  order,  so  the  Communeros  also  became  violent  in  their 
opposition^  and  quickly  decided  upon  their  expulsion.  In  1732 
the  college  was  attacked,  its  inmates  driven  out  and  the  building 
pillaged.  Once  more  the  fathers  mournfully  plodded  their  weary 
way  to  the  nearest  missions. 

Soon  an  alarm  spread  to  the  reductions  that  those  nearest  to 
Asuncion  were  in  danger.  They  presented  at  tMs  period  quite  a 
bellicose  aspect^  for  the  fathers  had  kept  in  the  field  for  some  time 
past  a  standing  army  of  several  thousand  natives,  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Communeros.  Aa  a 
guard  to  the  frontier  missions,  seven  thousand  men  were  sta- 
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tioned  on  the  Tibiqiiari,  prepared  for  any  emergency.  They 
were  well  armed,  well  equiped,  aTid  sufficiently  experieoced  to 
render  them  not  a  little  formidable.  But  the  appointment  of  Don 
Manuel  de  Ruiloba  to  the  governorship  of  Asuncion  somewhat 
abated  this  military  uproar  and  painful  suspense.  Well  aware^ 
however,  that  he  would  require  considerable  force  to  establish  his 
authority,  or  even  enter  that  volcanic  city,  he  sought  successfully 
this  assistance  aiTioiig  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Agiiapay  fomid  encamped  a  large  and  well-organized  body  of  In- 
dians ready  to  act  at  his  command.  Fii^st^  and  wisely,  tnakitig 
overtures  to  the  rebel  authorities,  with  the  hope  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute in  a  peaceable  manner,  he  was  met  by  them  at  the  Til)iqnari, 
and  to  his  greM  astonishment  received  assurances  of  their  willing 
obedience. 

A  few  days'  journey  brought  him  to  the  capital,  where  he  took 
^p  his  residence  in  the  governor's  house ;  but  from  that  moment 
'Iffairs  presented  a  different  aspect.  In  an  attempt  to  disband  the 
Communeros  and  quench  the  independent  spirit  of  parties  that 
raged  throughout  the  city,  he  was  most  hopelessly  foiled ;  resist- 
ed, too,  in  other  measures,  abandoned  by  those  in  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  place  the  greatest  confidence  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment, his  gubernatorial  existence  soon  drew  to  a  close. 

The  removal  of  the  Junta,  or  Greneral  Junta,  was  the  work  of 
%  day ;  the  title  of  President  being  changed  to  that  of  Defender, 
Grown  bolder  than  ever,  the  Communeros  essayed  to  bring  the 
king*a  party  to  terms  by  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  all  their  prop- 
erty; they  then  proceeded  to  inflict  a  similar  punishment  ujion 
the  Jesuits,  Finally,  in  order  to  have  the  fathers  and  their  mis- 
sions at  a  safer  distance,  they  forced  the  Defender  to  sign  an  edict 
which  imposed  upon  the  Jesuits  the  obhgation  of  removing  aU 
their  reductions  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  people  of 
Asuncion,  too  obstinate  to  retreat,  looked  forward  with  uncon- 
cerned boldness  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  king^s  force^  and 
Zavala  was  not  slow  in  making  them  feel  its  power.  His  many 
years  of  faithful  services  had  been  lately  rewarded  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  presidency  of  Charcas,  hut  before  entering  upon  his 
new  duties  he  proceeded  to  restore  peace  and  OKler  in  this  long- 
troubled  and  disordered  province.  He  w:is  element  where  cJem- 
ency  could  be  of  avail ;  but  upon  this  occasion  saw  that  severe 
and  forcible  measures  alone  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
object     Strong  garrisons  were  placed  along  the  frontier  of  Pant- 
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f  in  addition  to  a  considerable  force  stationed  on  tlie  Tibiqua- 
'i^*flie  Eubicon  that  bad  so  otten  separated  the  rebels  of  Asuncion 
from  the  king's  good  subjects  of  Buenos  Ayrea  and  the  missions. 

The  Ck>mmuneros  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  an  adequate 
opposing  force.  Scouring  the  country  they  forced  Inthans  and 
Spaniards  aUke  to  take  up  arms ;  the  jails  were  opened  that  their 
inmates  might  be  enlisted  into  the  new  anny,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Neither  in  numbers  or  efficiency  could  they  match  with 
the  cautious  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  every  fight  and  skir' 
mii^h  they  were  unsuccessful.  Zavala  entered  the  city  in  triiunph. 
It  would  seem  needless  to  add  that  the  Jesuits,  amid  Te  Deums 
and  church  celebrations,  returned  to  their  college,  which,  strange 
to  say,  escaped  the  general  demolition  of  property. 

B'inall}^  aller  passing  through  this  ordeal  of  trials  alid  adver- 
sities, of  a  triumph  here  and  a  defeat  there,  the  gladdening  beams 
of  good  fortxmc  shone  once  more  upon  the  Jesuits  and  their  mis- 
sions. Their  usually  well  cultivated  fields,  neglected  during  those 
two  or  three  yeaiB  of  alarm  and  contest  with  the  Communeros, 
waved  and  bloomed  as  ever.  Tho  natives,  long  drilled  to  amis 
and  kept  on  the  alert,  returned  to  their  more  peaceful  occuixitions, 
and  never  had  they  appeared  to  enjoy  greater  security  &om  with- 
out or  within.  But  the  enemy  had  only  changed  his  field  of  ac- 
tion. Baflled  in  Pai'aguay  and  driven  from  Asuncion,  the  nest  of 
factious  disturbances,  they  had  recourse  to  a  more  subtle  mode  of 
procedure  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  seed  of  Jesuit  influence 
and  power,  which,  in  the  midtUe  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  lieen 
planted  in  Spanish  America,  was  now  the  expanded  axtd  over- 
shadowing growth  of  a  century,  nipped,  it  is  true,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  frosts  of  Spanish  jealousy,  or  stimted  by  the  inhmnau 
depredations  of  Portuguese  bandits,  but  afivc  and  strong  withal 
That  independence  and  isolation  from  outside  social  intercourse 
as  well  as  govenimcnt  control  which  successive  Spanish  monarchs 
had  sanctioned  and  decreed  rendered  the  Jesuits,  in  their  missions 
at  least,  safe  from  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against  them 
on  this  side  of  the  waters.  To  strike  then  at  the  very  root  of  the 
institution  it  was  necessary  to  poison  the  king's  ear,  the  only  su- 
preme authority  recognized  by  the  Paraguay  missions.  The  order 
bore  the  burden  of  too  long  a  catalogue  of  enemies  to  esc^ipc  the 
defamatory  pamphlets  and  libelous  writings,  under  every  form, 
that  soon  swarmed  throughout  tho  continent,  but  particularly  in 
Spain.     Men  who  had  httlc  or  no  knowledge  of  the  stiite  and  con- 
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dition  of  the  missionarj  feductions,  dotted  down  the 

misrepresentations,  Jesuit  ambition,  Jesuit  aspirations,  Jesuit  dig 
loyalty  and  dishonesty  were  penned  in  every  shajie  in  all  the 
ceits  of  language.  As  David  said  of  himself,  it  was  not  one  sin 
they  Lad  committed^  but  they  were  **shapen  in  iniquity,"  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  Spanish  empire  to  allow  the  exjst4?noft; 
of  so  continually  spreading  and  grasping  an  independency.  The 
establishment  of  a  hierocracy  upon  the  American  continent  was 
contemplated  with  horror  and  alann.  Essays,  poems,  petitiazic^ 
and  letters  inflamed  all  minds  for  the  contest  The  Jesuits  mtisl 
be  removed  to  avert  the  like  startUng  prospects  that  were  forO' 
shadowed  in  a  thousand  forms.  Barua  playt*d  an  important  parti 
in  this  literary  drama.  He  wrote  much  in  favor  of  the  anti-Jes- 
uit party,  but  was  ably  answered  by  Father  D^Aguilar — a  defense*- 
that  met  with  tlie  approbation  of  Philip  V*,  who  evinc4?d  neither 
omnity  for  nor  fear  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  unmoved  by  the  \^m- 
lent  antagonism  of  many  in  high  authority,  and,  as  a  manifei^^tation 
of  kindly  feelings  for  the  misgionaries  and  his  Indian  subjects,  took 
occasion  to  write  them  a  most  approving  letter.  The  following 
occurs  in  it : 

*^  In  fine,  bb  it  is  easy  to  see  by  all  the  pieces  already  referred 
to,  and  by  other  ancient  and  modem  papers  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  my  council  with  all  the  attention  an  affair  of  tliis  im- 
portance required,  that  I  have  not  in  any  part  of  my  donnnious 
vassals  who  better  acknowledge  my  sovereignty,  the  duties  of  the 
vaasalage  due  to  me  and  my  royal  patronage^  or  among  whom  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  juriscUction  Ls  bettor  eatublifsbcd,  as  evidently  aj>- 
peara  by  the  continual  visits  of  bishops  and  governors ;  or  who 
pay  a  blinder  obedi^ice  to  my  orders  ♦  ♦  #  #  i  have  to- 
solved  to  address  a  schedule  to  the  Provincial  to  lot  him  know 
what  pleasiu'o  it  gives  me  to  see  the  calumnies  and  impostures  of 
Aldimate  and  Barua  refuted  by  so  many  justifications,"  etc,f 

Thus,  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  in  Spain  had,  so  far,  availed 
nothing  against  them.  In  the  year  1743  the  missions  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  unparalleled  prosperity  and  power.    Jesuit  suprem- 

*  Vol.  ii.,  Vfook  IS,  This  dr»fenHo  of  FfithPTD'ApTiilarfdl  intotlie  bunds  of  Don 
CajetiLn  BuoncoijjpnKni,  Duke  of  Sota,  a  Ncnpolitan*  and  waH  carried  by  bira  to 
Italy.  lie  prc«tetitcd  it  to  Mnratori,  and  thus  gare  rise  to  a  work  from  tidt  fatnO'tiM 
Antiqunrian  chmnider  eiititled,  '^11  ChmtiaDc^imo  fdice  ncUJi^  misgioni.  dcs  padri 
dell  ft  eompnpnia  dc  Jcmi  tjel  Paraguay,*' — Chaklevoix,  \oh  ii,,  p-  S.^5. 

t  Clmrlcroix»  toT,  iL,  p.  36<>-l.  The  tmnsIaiJon  ofCharIeroix*s  iinportant  wofk 
U  bv  no  meanit  an  clf'p;ant  onf% 
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acy  was  firmly  established  in  South  ^\jnerica  and  recognized  by 
the  wurkl  With  the  right,  they  were  otherwiBC  quite  competent 
to  hold  tbia  sway ;  they  were  perfectly  independent  in  possessing 
every  species  of  manufacture  or  produce  w^hich  might  be  of  use  or 
necessity  to  the  reductions,  and  they  were  enabled  to  adopt  such 
exclusive  pohcy  as  would  best  serve  their  own  interests.  They 
availed  themselves  of  this  advantage,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

We  have,  from  several  authorities,*  statistics  of  the  population 
of  the  missions  from  1730  to  1740.  That  of  the  missions  of  the 
Parana  and  Uruguay  amounted  to  140,000  Christian  souU*  The 
population  of  the  Chiquitos  reductions  was  estimated  at  24/JOO, 
Others  among  the  Abiponea,  the  Pampas  Indians  of  Patagonia, 
and  in  the  Province  of  Tarija,  added  6000,  if  not  more,  to  this 
number.  Don  Joseph  de  Peralto,  Bisliop  of  Buenos  Ayres,  tells 
us  that  they  could  raise  an  army  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  provided  with  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  ready  to 
act  at  any  time  and  in  any  service.  Nearly  that  number  had  been 
for  a  long  time  kept  on  a  war  footing,  as  we  have  seen^  on  account 
of  the  fears  the  Communeroa  iiLspired.  The  Tibiquari  and  the 
frontier  had  been  for  years  more  or  \c8^  vigilantly  guarded.  There 
was,  consequently,  little  ingress  or  egress  into  or  from  the  mission 
territory ;  indeed,  visits  to  the  reductions  "were  almost  entirely 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  that  menaced  them. 
That  is  the  tone  of  Jesuit  writings ;  but  Azara  pretends  to  have 
obtained  a  fail  her  insight  into  the  state  of  the  country. 

According  to  him  there  resounded  throughout  the  missions  a 
louder  din  of  warlike  prepanition.  Upon  every  road  ditches  were 
dug  and  strong  palisades  erected  to  prevent  any,  unprovided  with 
a  special  permit^  from  passing  in  or  out.  The  whv»le  Uiundary  of 
Missiones  was  girt  with  these  deS?nses ;  wbilo  at  the  entrance  to 
each  town  a  gate  and  a  guard  obstructed  all  unlawful  passage. 
The  natives  were  not  allowed  to  pass  from  one  reduction  to  an- 
other, unless  in  carrying  orders  or  performing  some  special  duty : 
the  most  restricted  intercourse  was  enforced.  At  the  same  time, 
not  only  were  Spanish  merchants  and  other  iutcrest*?,d  pei-sons 
forbidden  entrance  into  this  sacred  land,  but  requesta  from  bish- 
ops and  governors  to  \dsit  it  repe^itedly  declined,  Anteqiiera  sub- 
mitUid  this  charge  against  the  Jesuits  when  on  his  trial,  and  it  had 
its  weight :  at  present  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Moreover,  the 
missionaries  had  been  of  late  providing  themselves  with  an  unu- 
*  Dobriihoffcr,  Agiiiliiri  Chitrlcvoix,  etc»,  etc* 
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sual  supply  of  field-pieces,  muskete,  and  ammuiiitioTi,  for  defense, 
it  was  said,  against  hostile  Indians.*  These  movements  revived 
the  old  suspicions  of  a  desire  to  establish  an  independent  power. 
The  tale  Wim  again  wafted  across  the  Atlantic ;  the  strife  was  re* 
uewcd  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  this  time  with  very  different 
success.  Father  Eobago,  confessor  to  the  king,  writes  to  his 
brothers  in  South  America  *'that  the  complaints  received  against 
them  at  the  comt  were  so  numerous  and  of  so  grave  a  character 
that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  effect  they  pro- 
dueedj  although  he  had  the  king,  whose  confessor  he  was,  at  his 
complete  control/'f 

But  neither  Spain,  France^  nor  Austria  were  destined  to  be  the 
first  and  chief  instigators  toward  active  and  violent  ti  r-s 

against  the  Jesuit  order.  Its  iuilucnce  had  diminished  ^^  i  a 
liope  of  recovery  at  the  respective  courts  of  each  of  those  nations; 
but  an  initiatory  movement  for  expelling  Loyola  s  sons,  or  entire' 
]y  suppressing  the  institution,  appalled  the  boldest  It  was  Portu- 
gal that  first  gave  birth  to  a  man  of  sufficient  nerve  to  take  a  step 
beyond  the  writing  of  *^  Provinciales*' — to  strangle  the  Tictim  wiA 
iron  grip,  and  not  torture  it  to  a  slow  and  lingering  death.  Se- 
bastian Carvalho,  Marquis  of  Pombal,  with  all  his  cruelty^  vindic- 
tiveness,  jealousy,  avarice,  and  ambition,  had  the  courage,  the  pa- 
denccj  the  energy,  the  subtlety,  and  combination  of  talent  requiBite 
for  a  project  so  unprecedented,  and,'  to  ail  appearances,  fraught 
with  such  perils.  After  his  return  from  a  mission  to  London  he 
was  sent  to  Vienna  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  between  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquilejia.  "Here,^^  siiys  Cardinal  Pacca^  *'  in  the 
focus  ofl^rotestantism,  he  learned  to  hate  the  Church  and  the  re- 
ligious order.'^  Whether  or  nok  he  imbibed  at  the  court  of  Vien- 
na the  antipathies  or  prejudices  that  there  prevailed,  he  was  in  no 
wise  actuated  by  them  jjone.  For  two  centuries  liad  the  Jesuits 
governed  Portugal.  From  the  time  they  entere<l  the  country 
they  instructed  at  the  University  of  Cdimbra,  drew  up  the  tariff 
blDs,  presided  in  the  king^s  council,  and  estal>lished  inquisitions 
on  the  ruins  of  older  ones :  and  though  they  may  have  carried  the 
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♦  jVrara,  voL  ii.,  chap,  xiii.,  Frenrh  edition.  Don  Antonio  d'Ulba  mentiogw 
none  of  t\w  facta  Iicpl^  j^iiilicre J  from  Azara.  He  Ints^  however,  omitted  tnan^  otli- 
or  interesting  iind  irn|Kir:iuit  dutuils,  so  tint  erctltt  mny  be  piviiti  la  this  aeeount  i 
Azarn,  «•»  he  hnd  every  int^ims  of  aequiring  correct  information. 

t  A?,jiira,  voL  ii.,  chap,  xiil,  p.  2+1 
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Portugnose  name  into  tlie  heart  of  China,  Portugal  declined  under 
their  ride.  Pombal  had  obrjerved  and  studied  their  institution 
and  sifted  their  measures.  He  owed  his  rise  and  place  to  the 
Jesuits;  so  that,  when  he  turned  against  them,  it  was  policy^  and 
not  personal  feelings  that  dictiited  the  coarse.  lie  thought  he  saw 
in  their  removal  the  revival  of  Portugal's  energies^  the  opemng  of 
her  Iong<'losed  channels,  Pombal  was  king  in  all  but  name  \  he 
needed  but  tlic  necessary  pretexts  to  make  the  move  that  agitated 
all  Europe  and  extended  to  the  western  hemisphere.  His  first 
pretext  for  assuming  this  defiant  attitude  toward  Rome  arose  from 
an  incident  that  transpi  red  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  bound* 
ary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  South 
America  had  never  been  well  defined.  Disputes  had  on  several 
occasions  arisen  as  to  it.s  course ;  but  in  1751  the  two  nations  came 
to  a  mutual  understanding ;  the  long-disputed  Colony  of  Nova 
Colonia  was  to  be  retained  by  Spain,  and  the  Uruguay  missions 
in  return  attached  to  Brazil.  Commissioners  were  sent  out  to  ar- 
range the  matter  satisfactorily,  but  soon  found  that  their  decisioUt 
unaccompanied  by  the  sanction  of  the  missionaries,  havl  been  too 
hastily  made.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits  most  peremptorily  declined  sub- 
mitting to  any  such  bartering,  in  which  their  interests  were  so  great- 
ly conc(*rned  and  so  liable  to  injury.  Nothing,  then,  was  t^ffected, 
since  the  btmndary  line  was  disputed  by  the  missions,  Pombal 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  represent  the  fathers  in  an  6dious 
light  at  the  Pontifical  See,  and  to  threaten  them  for  their  disobedi- 
ence.  He  tlid  not  wait  long  for  the  consummation  of  his  design 
f  "Against  them.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  King  Jo- 
seph, a  few  years  afterward,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  f>und  to  be 
implicated,  sealed  the  fate  of  Loyolals  order  m  Portugal.  In  1759 
the  marquis  addressed  Clement  XIIL  a  letter  to  inform  him  that 
the  Portuguese  government  had  decided  upon  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  JesuiLs  from  the  country,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  his  Holiness,  most  precipitately  landed  them  at  Civita  Vec* 
chia — ^an  expensive  donation  to  the  Church. 

Pombal  immediately  entered  into  negotiation  with  all  the  Eu- 
ropean courts.  France  was  the  first  to  follow  in  his  f(X)tstep3, 
Choiseul,  however,  had  an  aversion  for  the  Portuguese  minister, 
and  probably  did  not  lead  Louis  XV.,  as  usual,  in  this  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  correspondence  he  says :  "  Your  Majesty 
knows  well,  although  it  has  been  said  I  have  labored  for  the  ex- 
puUion  of  the  Jesuits,  that  neither  at  home  or  abroa-I,  in  public 
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effect  this  object*'' 


OF  private  life^  have  I  ever  taken  any  stej 
Could  an  original  idea  have  emanated  from  the  brain  of  the  French 
mooarch  ?  Was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  his  own  decree?  It 
is  most  probable  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
foundj  more  than  once,  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  Jesuit  confessor  so 
long  as  she  should  remain  in  the  king's  household-  It  was  in 
1764  that  this  suppression  took  place  throughout  France-  Louis 
pronounced  an  obituary  notice,  which  has  been  recorded.  It 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  him  to  have  seen  Father  P^ri^eau 
made  an  abbot !  Choiseiil,  w^ho,  after  this  event,  thought  it  best 
that  the  Jesuits  should  exist  iu  France  or  not  exiist  at  siU—^i 
ut  suiit^  aid  lion  sird — was  the  first  to  move  in  the  secularization 
of  the  whole  body.  But  it  is  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  monarch 
that  we  arc  most  concerned. 

Charles  III,  occupied  at  this  time  the  Spanish  throne.  On  his 
removal  from  Naples  he  caused  Squillaci,  a  NeapoKtaD,  to  ac- 
company hini,  and  soon  elevated  this  favorite  to  the  post  of  prime 
minister.  Squillaci,  however,  was  not  popular ;  he  succeeded  only 
in  making  him.self  odious  to  the  Spaniards.  Arrogant  and  over- 
bearing, ho  liiiled  entirely  to  conciliate  the  high-sfnrited  and  ill- 
brooking  people  he  was  cidled  upon  to  govern.  His  attempt  to 
suppress  the  fashion  of  flapped  hats  and  long  cloaks,  so  pre\^ent 
at  that* time  thixiughout  Spain,  occasioned  a  popular  revolt  that 
threw  the  Spauiah  capital  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement.  Sqtril- 
laci  was  forced  to  flee  the  city,  and  the  Walloon  Guards,  ordered 
out  to  quell  the  commotion,  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  complete- 
ly routed.  The  king  appeared  in  person  and  addressed  his  aol)- 
jects ;  he  promised  to  remove  the  much-hated  minister ;  he  was 
willing  to  make  every  reajsouable  concession;  but  nothing  €X)uId 
restore  the  peace  until  a  few  Jesuits,  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
this  troubled  mass  of  people,  exhorted  them  to  calm  their  pas- 
sions and  disperse  to  their  homes- 
It  was  strange  indeed  that  none  but  these  fathers  should  have 
been  able  to  quell  this  commotion  at  Madrid.  Could  they  have 
possibly  occasioned  the  tumult?  ''Charles  thought  so,  and  did 
not  forget  it,''  says  Saint  Priest.  Probably  they  only  sought  to  re- 
move the  Neapolitan  favorite — monopolizer  of  the  king's  thoughts 
and  counsel — and  once  more  force  themselves  into  those  strong- 
holds around  the  throne  which  had  on  previous  occasions  givn 

^  Saint  Pric£t,  Chute  dcs  Jdstiitcf,  p.  32,     Varis^  1844. 
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them  such  weight  ancl  control  in  the  aftairs  of  the  nation.  But 
the  order  had  passed  the  cuhiiination  of  its  power  in  Spain ;  it 
was  no  longer  to  furnish  keepers  of  the  tinges  conscience,  though 
it  seemed  yet  to  possess  sufficient  \ntality  to  stem  the  current  of 
prejudice  and  misfortune  that  was  setting  against  it.  Their  ex- 
pulsion in  1759  from  Portugalj  and  in  1764  from  France,  may 
have  occasioned  no  great  snrprisej  but  news  of  a  similar  move- 
ment in  Spain  was  startling  beyond  all  conception.  The  Jesuits 
imagined  that,  though  persecuted  by  Pombal  and  Louis,  they 
might  at  least  find  a  safe  retreat  under  the  government  of  the 
good  and  pious  Charles,  the  most  cherished  son  of  the  Pope; 
but  the  Spanish  monarch  had  found  them^  as  he  remarked  to  the 
French  embassador,  *'a  dangerous  l>ody ;"  he  might  banish  them, 
and  still  be  a  good  Catholic,  Arandti,  his  minister,  thouglit  like- 
wise^  and  counseled  immediate  and  energetic  action.  On  the  27tli 
of  February,  1767,  about  a  year  after  the  **hat  revolt,''  Charles 
issued  a  decree  banibhing  the  Jesuits  from  all  his  dominions,  never 
to  return,  nor  even  hold  intercourse  by  letter  or  otherwise  with 
his  people.  The  colleges  were  surrounded  at  midnight ;  the  bells 
secured;  each  brother  allowed  his  breviary,  linen,  chocolate, 
snuff,  and  money ;  then,  surrounded  by  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  coast  and  as  speedily  shipped.  They 
sailed  for  Italy.  Father  Bicci,  general  of  the  ordrr,  determined 
not  to  receive  his  brothers,  Charles  insisted ;  but  powder  and 
shot  soon  drove  them  from  Civita  Vecchia.  Thoy  pat  to  sea 
again,  touching  at  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  where  the  same  inhospi- 
table reception  awaited  them.  Thus  for  six  months  were  upward 
of  abc  thousand  Jesuits — among  them  many  men  of  worth  and 
learning — tossed  about  the  Mediterranean,  with  every  prospect  of 
a  continuous  sea-faring  life.  Finally,  after  much  dispute,  they 
were  permitted  to  land  in  Corsica,  and  there  subsisted  as  best 
they  could.  A  month  after  the  issuing  of  the  decree  of  expulsion 
Charles  wrote  to  the  Pope : 

"  Most  Holy  Father,— Your  Hdiness  is  well  aware  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  ^vereign  is  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  prescrvutioii  of  lijs  state,  and 
provide  for  the  good  government  and  tranquillity  of  his  suhji?cts.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  principle  I  have  been  under  the  iraperious  necessity  of  rt- 
solving  apon  the  immediate  expuWion  of  all  the  Jesuits  who  are  established 
in  my  kingdom  and  domiiiionsj  and  to  send  tliem  to  the  States  of  the  Church, 
under  the  immediate,  wise,  and  holy  direction  of  your  nioet  holy  beatittrdv, 
most  worthy  father  and  master  of  all  fmthfuh 
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**I  sbyuld  fall  iinder  the  obloquy  of  tLrowitig  a  heavy  chajge  ui>ou 
Apjstolie  Privy  CtJUDcilj  by  obliging  it  to  uxhauift  itii  treasures  iti  ihi;  sap* 
porting  of  those  poor  Jesuits  ^vlio  happen  to  hiivc  been  my  vassals,  biid  I  not 
made  previous  provision,  as  I  have,  for  the  payment  to  each  individual  of  a 
sum  sufScieut  to  maiBtain  him  for  life. 

^*  On  such  unduTstanding  I  pruy  your  Holiness  to  view  this  my  determin- 
ation Hiinply  as  an  indiepeuisahle  {?tep  of  politifitl  cccnomy,  taken  oulj'  iiftcr 
mature  cxaminntion  and  the  moat  profound  refltKjtion. 

**^  Doing  me  the  jijusticc  to  bolicve  this,  as  I  pray  you  will,  your  Holineas 
will  purely  gjant  your  holy  and  apoiitoliu  benediction  on  this  measure  as  well 
iL^  on  all  my  aetions  which  have  for  their  object,  in  the  same  way,  tli6  pro- 
motion of  the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  yo  FXt  KEV."* 

This  letter  could  have  brought  but  one  consolation  to  Clemeni 
XIII.,  and  that  was  the  pecuniary  provision  it  announced.  In- 
deed ho  fihcd  mauy  a  bitter  tear  over  this  decision  of  one  to  wbom 
he  writes^  ^*  To  our  dearest  son  in  Jesus  Christ,  health  and  apofi- 
tolic  benediction.^'  The  blow  fell  heavily  upon  bim  in  his  old 
age.     In  his  answer  to  Charles  he  says : 

*'  Is  it  the  Catholic  Charles  m.,  whom  we  so  much  love,  that  is  to  fill  to 
the  brim  the  cup  of  oiu*  bitter  atflictiofis,  to  ovenvhelm  oar  unhappy  old  i 
with  grief  and  tears,  and  finally  precipitate  u&  into  the  tomb  ?"f 

Thrn,  ill  an  altoirether  different  stndn: 

"  We  say  it  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man  that  the  body,  the  itistitQ* 
tion,  the  spirit  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  absolutely  innocent,  and  not  only 
innocent,  but  that  it  ia  pious,  it  id  miefu],  it  is  holy ;  and  all  thLs  ^hetbor 
considered  with  reference  to  its  laws,  to  its  maxims,  or  to  its  objects.  Those 
who  have  attempted  to  detraet  from  its  merits  have  only  callod  down  man 
their  lies  luid  contradictions  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  all  good  aad 
impartial  mem" 

Without  digressing  farther,  it  would  seem  proper  to  tarn  our 
particular  attention  to  the  immediate  efteet^  and  consequences  of 
this  suppression  throughout  Spianish  America.  We  have  just 
seen  that  Pombal  made  the  opposition  of  the  missionaries  to  the 
boundary  treaty  of  1761  one  of  his  chief  grounds  of  complaint  to 
the  Pope.  Skeptic  minds^  who  never  study  the  svibstance  and 
truth  of  any  thing,  had  been  for  years  looking  forward  to  the  self- 
announced  independence  of  the  Christian  republic  on  the  Parazui 
and  Uruguay,  Their  power  and  prosperity  had,  moreover,  aronaed 
the  suspicions  of  even  sensible  minds.     The  council  of  Charles 

•  Rotiertson*8  LettcfE  from  Paraguay^  taken  from  MSS.  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parrbh. 
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IIL,  to  whom  was  referred  tlie  Pope's  letter,  remark  in  their  re- 
port: **  It  is  proven  against  them  by  the  undenialjle  testimony  of 
their  own  papers*  that  in  Paraguay  they  took  the  field  with  or- 
ganized armies  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  crown ;  and  now  at 
this  very  time  have  they  not  been  in  Spain  endeavoring  to  change 
the  whole  government,  to  modify  it  according  to  their  own  pleas- 
nre,  and  to  promidgate  and  put  into  practice  doctrines  the  moat 
horrible  ?'^  Whatever  credit  may  be  attached  to  this  declaration 
*  it  was  sufficient  to  initiate  proceedings  against  these  disloyal  sub- 
jects and  promulgat^:>r3  of  horrid  doctrines, 

Bucareli  was  Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ay  res  at  this  important  period. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained  a  most  lively  sense  of  the  import- 
ance and  \nrtual  power  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, nis  whole  conception  of  one  of  these  religious  amounted 
to  a  disloyal  vassal  and  a  dangerous  rebel  watching  for  the  mo- 
ment of  his  independence;  and  he  shaped  hiB  conduct  toward  him 
as  if  dealing  with  a  warlike  and  treacherous  Ghana  or  Abipone, 
He  imagined  the  wealth  of  mines  to  be  somewhere  concealed  in 
the  missions,  and  a  standing  army  of  natives,  furnished  with  all 
the  implements  of  war,  ever  on  the  alert  to  protect  it.  The  meas- 
ures lie  took  f  )r  the  suppression  of  the  order  conformed  perfectly 
with  the  alarming  state  of  his  mind. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1767,  the  Prince,  ship  of  war^  arrived  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  conveying  to  the  viceroy  notice  of  King  Charleses 
decree.  He  was  instructed  to  carry  his  ordcra  into  effect  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  and  so  arrange  his  plans  that  the  arrestation 
might  take  place  simulUmeously  over  as  great  a  space  of  country 
as  possible.  Aranda  thought,  liS  Bueiireli,  that  the  Jesuits  would 
not  yield  peaceably,  and  hence  a  union  of  their  missions  and  col- 
leges into  one  collective  foi*cc  must  at  least  be  prevented.  Had 
the  missionaries,  for  it  was  in  their  power  notwithstanding  this 
caution,  taken  some  such  steps  toward  the  united  action  of  the 
whole  body,  the  contest  might  have  proved  long  and  doubtful. 
The  vicero3%  pursuant  to  these  instructions,  forwarded  !us  mes- 
sengers to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  vast  territory  committed  to  his 
adnnnistrution.  His  dispatches  were  solemn  and  ponderous  docu- 
ments, heavily  sealed,  and  mysterious,  for  they  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  21st  of  July.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time 
and  hour  this  sudden  blow  was  to  fall  upon  every  member  of  the 

•  Tlit^Be  are  mysuiriotw  papers,  nnd  should  ha  broupht  to  Hplit  if  in  nctual  cxist- 
ence. 
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order.  The  colleges  of  Cordova,  of  Tucuman,  and  Asuocion  were 
to  be  siirrounded  at  night,  their  inmates  awiikened,  dragged  forth, 
and  dispatched  in  the  darkness  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A  hundx 
devoted  miiisionariesi,  who  had  performed  the  religious  duties  of 
the  day  toward  native  but  Christian  populations,  and,  after  the 
chanting  of  vespers  throughout  that  broad  Indian  land,  retired  toj 
their  evening  devotions  and  a  quiet  repose  among  a  gc»od  nni 
peaceful  people  that  had,  through  the  trials,  labors,  and  self-denials 
of  Jesuit  brothers,  been  redeemed  from  their  original  rude  and  un- 
tutored state,  were,  at  a  moment  of  time,  to  be  forced  from  their 
miflsiona,  and,  ere  oonacioua  of  their  situation,  speeded  down  the 
Parana  to  t^  ral  imprisonment  at  Buenas  Ayrea 

Every  v  i  ugh  way,  and  by-road  resounded  day  and  night 

with  the  clattering  advance  of  Buoareli*s  swift  meaeengers.     But 
these  plans  and  directions  which  had  so  much  engaged  his^restle 
and  untiring  zeal  in  an  imworthy  cause  were  now,  by  unfa 
events,  partly  frustrated. 

On  the  3d  day  of  July  information  was  received  at  Buenc 
Ayrca  of  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from  the  Peninsula.  Buca«^' 
reli,  fearful  that  the  news  might  spread,  rouse  the  missions  and  the 
clergy,  and,  like  the  dragon^s  teeth,  grow  warriors  in  the  Parana 
reductions^  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  nineteen  days  that  had  yet 
to  elapse,  but  to  immediately  follow  up  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters.  About  midnight  he  held 
a  consultation  witli  his  friends  and  advisei-s,  and  at  an  early  houi 
in  the  morning,  long  before  the  sun  arose,  had  dispatched  his  offi- 
cers and  couriers  to  their  rcspective  duties.  The  fathers  were  toj 
be  uticonditionally  and  indbcriminately  arrested  wherever  thej 
should  chance  to  find  them.  Scouting  parties  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  out  to  intercept  all  messengers  and  communicationaj 
whatever,  and  the  viceroy  kept  a  stout  body-guard  around  him- 
self ready  to  act  at  a  mementos  notice.  His  dreams  of  missionary 
wealth  kept  him  fully  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  stringent  in* 
Btructions  concerning  it  The  goods  and  chattels  of  every  Jesuit^ 
the  gold  and  silver  decorations  of  the  churches,  the  massive  can- 
delabras  and  hidden  treasures,  if  there  were  any,  the  paintings  anc 
statuary,  must  pass  safely  into  his  hands;  and  he  allowed 
days  for  forwarding  to  the  capital  every  thing  of  this  description. 
With  all  tliis  anxiety  and  foresight,  could  they  under  any  circum- 
stances fail  to  come  into  h'm  puasession  ?  What  if  the  riches  and 
stores  he  had  pictured  to  himself  and  others  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Atlantic  should  never  be  realized?  Such  a  thought  creeping 
into  his  mind  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  rankest  suspicions,  which 
he  located  wherever  the  occasion  rendered  it  most  convenient. 
Many  in  consequence  were  thrown  into  prison  or  sufiered  severe- 
ly at  his  hands.* 

But  the  imaginary  rapidity  ^vith  which  the  work  was  to  have 
been  done  scM^n  subsided  and  gave  place  to  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficult  task  assigned  him.  Not  that  there  was  any 
evidence  of  opposition  to  his  orders ;  but  great  distances  were  to 
be  gone  over,  the  missions  were  to  be  tracked  to  their  isolated  po- 
sitions, broad  rivers  crossed,  and  huge  forests  travei-sed.  This  was 
not  the  work  of  a  night,  how  dark  soever.  The  couriers  dispatch- 
ed in  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July  eftected  but  little.  They  arrest- 
ed a  few  missionaries  here  and  there  at  no  great  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  so  terminated  their  labors,  BucareU  seemed 
for  a  moment  brought  to  stand,  his  activity  paralyzed.  Cordova, 
the  Parana  missions  (the  Chiquitos  came  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru),  had  not  been  reached ;  time  was  passing, 
and  the  viceroy  remained  a  prey  to  miserable  disappointments 
and  ill  forebodings.  At  last^  in  the  month  of  August,  a  body  of 
troops  headed  by  Don  Ferdinando  Fal^ro  appeared  on  tlie  heights 
of  Cordova,  They  entered  the  city  without  resistance,  plundered 
the  college,  the  most  important  and  learned  institution  in  Spanish 
America,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  the  fathers  that  came  within 
ihcir  reach.  To  root  out  the  heretic  doctrines  King  Charles's 
council  had  spoken  of,  they  thought  proper  to  destroy  the  famous 
library  situated  upon  the  Kstancia  de  Santa  Catalina,  the  home 
of  the  hist<jriaii  Guevara.  The  most  valuable  works  and  rarest 
collection  of  manuscripts  on  the  western  continent  were  here  irre- 
trievably lost  in  the  promiscuous  piles  of  printed  and  writt<?n  mat- 
ter thrown  up  for  destruction  by  Bucareli^s  illiterate  soldicry.t 

Though  but  few  relics  of  this  great  lilirary  ever  reached  Buenos 
Ayres,  there  was  no  failure  in  forwanling  every  Jesuit  that  had 
been  found.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  fathers  were  now  se- 
ctired  in  that  city.  Bucareli,  thinking  he  might  dispense  with 
them,  shipped  two  himdred  and  twenty-two  for  Cadiz,  Having 
done  this,  he  fell  into  some  repose,  and  took  no  farther  measures 
until  the  Spring  of  1708. 

We  have  no  proofs,  and  doubtless  there  arc  none,  that  would 

•  PimcA*  Ensayn,  book  v.,  chftj*.  9. 

t  It*.     Tho  «econd  volume  ofGyevaraV  bbtory  wfti  destroyed. 
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lead  tia  to  credit  the  report  often  spread  by  Bucareli  that  the  Jet*  I 
uits  guvu  evidences  of  mid  were  determiatjd  upou  a  stout  rcsistanoe 
Bhould  the  S]}anbh  ever  attempt  to  rob  tliem  of  their  missionfi. 
Much  grieved^  without  quesUt»ii,  they  may  have  Ix'en,  und  peace- 
ful efforts  to  retain  the  hold  they  bad  in  the  Parana  reductions  nuiy 
not  hiive  been  n<  '  '  V  '  .; ;  bat  this  was  all,  A  letter  was 
now  sent  by  the  ^       .  icf  native  officers  of  the  inissions 

to  Bucareli,  praying  that  the  fiithers  might  be  retained.  The  Jes- 
uits are  iKX'ustHl  <»f  1  '  '  dhors  of  this  document;  bat,  if 
true,  Bucareli  acted  i-  equent  to  their  expukion. 

Thtnslntion  rf  a  Memorial  addressed  hy  ilie  Pcajth  of  Ote  Missuni  of 
Sctii  Ltm  to  Ute  Governor  of  Biwnos  Ai/res^  prayimj  Qiat  Oie  Jcs* 
uits  may  remain  among  them  instead  of  the  fViars  sent  to  replace 

«  (L  H.  SO 

"  Gofl  preserve  jour  E3cc4[?llcnc3\  say  we,  the  €al>iIdo,  and  all  the  caciques 
and  Indiaiiia,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  8an  Luis,  as  jour  Excellency  is 
our  father,  Tho  Coiregidor  Santiago  Ptndo  and  Don  Pantaleon  Cayuari^ 
in  their  lore  for  ns,  have  written  for  certain  birds  which  they  desire  we  will 
send  thera  for  the  king.  We  arc  very  sorry  not  to  have  them  to  send,  in- 
asmuch n§  they  live  where  God  made  them,  in  the  tbrcRts,  and  fly  far  away 
fh:*m  ns,  m  that  we  can  not  catch  them.  Withal  we  are  the  vassals  of  God 
and  the  king,  and  ahrays  desirous  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  his  ministers  in 
wliat  they  tlcsirc  of  us.  Have  we  not  been  three  times  as  far  as  Coloota 
with  our  aid  I  and  do  we  not  labor  in  order  to  pay  tribute  ?  And  now  wo 
pfray  God  that  that  best  of  birds,  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  descend  upon  the 
king  and  enlighten  him,  and  may  the  Holy  Ghost  preserve  him.  So,  con- 
fiding in  yoiu-  ExoellcDcy,  Senor  Governor*  our  proper  father,  with  all  hu- 
mility and  tcare  we  beg  that  the  eons  of  St.  Ignatius,  tlio  fathers  of  tho  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  may  continue  to  live  with  us  and  remain  always  among  us. 
This  wo  beg  your  Ejccellency  to  supplicate  the  king  for  us  fur  the  love  of 
God-  All  this  fM3oplc — men  J  women,  and  young  persona,  and  especially  the 
poor— pray  fur  the  same  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

"  As  for  the  friars  and  priests  sent  to  replace  them^  we  love  them  not. 
The  AjKJStle  ^t.  Tliomas;|  the  minister  of  Gotl,  so  taught  our  forefathers  in 
these  same  parts,  for  thesi;  friars  and  priests  have  no  care  for  us.  The  sons 
of  St,  Ignatius,  yes,  they  from  the  first  took  care  of  our  forefathers,  and 
taught  them,  and  baptized  them,  and  preserved  them  for  God  and  the  king ; 
but  for  these  friars  and  priests,  in  no  manner  do  we  wish  for  them* 

*  Fir  Wocitlbinc  Parrisli :  Bnrnos  Ayrcs  from  the  Cotiqiir-:t^  p.  207. 
f  The  natives  firmly  believed  that  St,  Thomas  had  hiadcd  on  Uic  coast  of  Brajtil 
and  passed  ov<?r  to  tho  Parifir, 
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"  Tbe  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  know  liow  to  bear  witli  our  weiik- 
nesscs,  aud  we  are  happy  under  them  for  God's  sake  and  tlie  king's.  If 
your  Excellency,  good  Seiior  Governor,  will  Iwten  to  our  prayer  and  grant 
our  re(|ue8t,  we  will  pay  larger  tribute  in  the  yerba  caar  nvm,* 

"  We  are  not  slaves,  and  we  desire  to  say  that  the  SpaniBh  custom  m  not 
to  our  liking— for  every  one  to  take  care  of  himself,  instead  of  assisting  one 
another  in  their  daily  labors.  This  is  the  plain  truth  which  we  say  to  youi 
Excellency,  that  it  may  be  attended  to  :  if  it  is  not,  this  people,  like  the 
rest,  wLU  be  lost.  This  to  your  Excellency,  to  the  king,  and  to  God— we 
shall  go  to  the  devil  I  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death  where  will  be  our 
help? 

"Our  children,  who  are  in  the  country  atid  in  the  towns,  when  they  re- 
turn and  find  not  the  aons  of  St,  Ignatius,  will  flee  away  to  the  desert«t  and 
to  the  forests  to  do  evil.  Already  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  St. 
Joaquim,  St.  Estanislaus,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Tymho,  are  lost.  We  know  it 
well,  and  we  say  so  to  your  Excellency  ;  neither  can  the  Cabildos  ever  re- 
store these  people  for  God  and  the  king  as  they  were.  So,  good  governor, 
grant  us  what  we  ask,  and  may  God  help  and  keep  you.  This  is  what  we 
say,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  San  Luis,  this  28th  of  February,  1168. 
*'  Your  humble  servants  and  children." 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  lord  mayor ^  j^idgea  of  tbe  first 
and  second  court  of  the  first  and  second  brotherhood,  four  alder- 
men, secretary  of  the  court  in  tlie  name  of  forty -one  caciques  and 
others. 

This  petition  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  the  Council  of  Bueareli 
li^E^e  sensitiTe  and  timoi^ous  viceroy  viewed  it  as  the  forerunner  to 
ritaie  more  violent  remonstrance.  Ue  so  wrot^j  to  Aranda,  The 
pacific  intention  to  which  he  had  brought  himself,  of  a  simple  re- 
call of  the  raksionaries,  was  dissipated  at  the  receipt  of  this  gentle 
and  loyal  epistohiry  production.  FaiHng  heretofore  to  catch  at 
the  faintest  ghmpse  of  rebelhous  opposition  to  the  king's  decree, 
he  had  ceased  all  warlike  preparations  for  carrying  it  out;  but 
this  letter  revealed  to  his  distempered  imagination  an  outbreak 
and  consequent  campaign  of  no  small  magnitude.  Quiet,  cau- 
tioiLS,  and  circumspect  as  ever,  the  details  of  his  present  and  fu- 
ture operations  were  incessantly  considered;  he  hardened  his 
mind  with  the  labors  of  a  Sisy|>hus  j  the  world*s  weight  rested 
upon  his  Atlas  shoulders  in  this  duty  of  expelling  the  Jesuits. 
Behind  the  shield  of  a  numerous  and  welhprovided  native  army 
he  thought  their  lurked  motives  and  objects  dark  and  disloyal. 
Unable  himself  to  see  through  the  impenetrable  mystery  that 

•  Au  i^anuiil  tribato  wn»  paid  to  tlio  crown  in  verba  or  Pftragnnj  tcft. 
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huDg  arcTund  the  miasiona,  and  consequently  ill  qualified  to  Judge 
wtat  action  they  might  take  in  the  coming  imaginary  death-striie, 
he  provided  for  the  worst.  We,  afl^r  a  century  of  time,  impar- 
tial and  disinterested,  cither  for  praise  or  censure,  pass  through 
these  reductions,  see  and  study  the  people,  and  fathom,  as  we  can 
whatever  may  have  been  the  aims  or  intentions  of  their  paternal 
and  all-powerful  guardians,  but  fail  to  discover  the  broodingB  of 
rebellion  which  the  viceroy's  gloomy  letters  depicted  to  the  court 
of  Madrid.  We  find  a  peaceful,  Christian,  and  loyal  spirit  resting 
upon  a  numerous  and  happy  people,  who  paid  theii^  tribute  to 
the  king  and  revered  the  men  under  whose  wise  and  exemplary 
administration  they  had  grown  up  in  the  grace  of  God  and  to 
a  wondrous  civilization,  claimiog  nothing,  asking  nothing,  and 
harming  none.  It  is  true  that  strict  discipline  and  militaiy  exep 
cise  had  rendered  them  formidable  in  the  field  upon  several  occa- 
sions,  either  in  avenging  wrongs  and  persecutions  inflicted  upon 
themselves  or  in  sustaining  the  lawful  authority  of  the  land.  But 
the  same  discipline  checked  all  turbiUence  now. 

Bucareli  carried  out  his  v^ews  and,  as  a  preparatory  step,  oecu* 
pied  the  Pass  of  Tibiquari,  so  frequently  reterred  to,  with  two 
hundred  men,  stationed  an  equal  number  at  San  Miguel,  and  then, 
embarking  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  attended  by  three  companies  of  gren- 
adiers* and  sixty  dragoons,  sailed  u])  the  Uruguay  as  far  as  the 
Salto  Grande,  Here  ho  dispatched  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la 
Eiva  Herrera  with  two  hundred  men  to  execute  his  orders  in  the 
missions  bordering  upon  the  Parana,  and  Don  Francisco  Biiina  dc 
Zavala  to  effect  the  same  among  the  Uruguay  reductions.  Leav- 
ing Ids  ships  at  the  fall  he  advanced  fartlier  up  the  river,  and  made 
Tajxya  his  head-quarters.  AVith  the  conquest  of  these  missioitf 
there  could  be  associated  but  meagre  fame,  to  make  the  most  of 
it^  but  to  fijid  them  unresisting  and  submitting  even  in  teais 
throws  out  in  bright  relief  their  truly  peaceable  and  Christiaa 
character.  Seventy-eight  fathers  were  found  in  the  reductions, 
and  the  expedition,  with  its  prisoners,  returned  to  Buenos  Ayrw  ia 
September,  after  an  absence  of  four  months.f 

The  viceroy  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  occasion  to  draw  up 
an  address  to  Charles  HI.,  signed  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  to  ooun- 
tcract  the  effect  of  tlie  petition  made  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  Indians  to  affix  their  sig- 
natures  to  this  document,  which  was  forwarded  as  their  own, 
*  Funea.  f  Fimes,  book  r.,  chap.  Tiii, 
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though  diametrically  different  in  tone,  spirit,  and  feeling  from  the 
former.  It  is  addressed  to  "  Our  good  King  Charles  III."  The 
following  occurs  in  it : 

^'  With  our  whole  heart  do  we  spread  this  letter  out  before  jour  royal 
throne.  We  have  already  seen  enough  to  assure  us,  good  king,  that  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  has  enlightened  you  as  to  our  pitiable  condition,  and 
moved  you  to  relieve  us  from  the  arduous  life  to  which  we  were  doomed. 

"  As  we  would  receive  the  person  of  your  Majesty,  so  with  the  greatest 
delight  have  we  received  the  priests  and  friars  whom  you  have  appointed  to 
rule  over  us.  Many  and  repeated  thanks  do  we  give  your  Majesty  for  hav- 
ing sent  such  a  person  to  govern  us  as  his  Excellency  the  Captain-general 
Don  Francisco  Paulo  Bucareli.  With  pity  he  looked  upon  our  poverty  and 
did  all  he  could  for  its  alleviation.  His  kindn^s  has  been  made  manifest 
to  the  whole  world.  He  has  clothed  us  with  garments,  behaved  to  us  and 
invited  us  to  his  board  as  if  we  were  gentlemen.  He  has  gratified  the 
highest  aspirations  of  our  hearts.  We  have  received  this  saint,  the  creature 
of  your  Majesty,  as  at  the  hands  of  God."* 

The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  eulogy  upon  the  saintly  Bucareli, 
whose  modesty  did  not  deter  him  from  thus  attempting  to  raise 
himself  in  his  Majesty's  estimation.  In  the  same  year  the  Audience 
of  Charcas  executed  its  charge  by  removing  the  Jesuits  from  Chi- 
quitos.  And  thus  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  time 
when  the  first  Jesuits  landed  upon  the  Brazilian  coast  not  one  of 
Loyola's  sons  remained  upon  the  South  American  continent,  the 
great  field  of  their  missionary  labors  and  imperishable  glory. 

Thuathe  reported  standing  armies,  the  supplies  of  fire-arms,  the 
field-pieces  and  muskets,  and  the  stores  of  ammunition  which  had 
so  startled  the  outside  world  of  Spanish  America  in  contemplation 
of  resistance  to  the  king's  decree  vanished  like  so  much  smoke. 
Not  a  warlike  demonstration  was  made.  Meekly  obedient  to  their 
pastors,  the  natives  gathered  around  the  missionaries  in  quiet 
submission  to  their  decision,  and  awaited  vrithout  a  sign  of  resist- 
ance the  approach  of  Bucareli's  advancing  parties.  Without  a 
murmur,  they  committed  to  their  charge  every  possession  that  had 
fallen  to  their  lot,  unresistingly  yielding  the  last  temporal  and 
spiritual  gains  that  had  been  amassed  by  their  labors — amassed  at 
the  price  of  blood  and  Christian  self-denial— to  be  devoted  to  the 
decoration  of  churches,  the  increase  and  improvement  of  missions 
and  schools,  never  to  their  own  personal  gratification.  A  moum- 
fiil  destiny  awaited  them:  they  were  to  be  eventually  repulsed 

*  TraDBlated  by  Robertson  from  MS.  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parriab. 
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by  their  general^  and  not  allowed  to  find  a  refage  from  the  irorld 
wide  pei^ectttion  that  followed  them,  even  in  the  States  of  the 
Pope. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  a  formidable  resistance 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Jesuits  against  Bncareli  had  thej 
seen  fit  or  felt  disposed  to  pursue  that  course.  It  has  akeady 
been  remarked  that  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  completely 
equipped^  could  have  been  raised,  in  c^ase  of  emergency,  through- 
out the  missions.  Though  not  the  most  warlike  of  the  aborigines, 
the  Guarani  of  the  redactions  were  brave  and  well  disciplined. 
Had  they  taken  possession  of  the  fastnesses  in  the  wilds  of  a  coun- 
try so  Httle  known  to  any  but  themselves,  they  might  have  ente^ 
tained  every  hope  of  the  success  that  had  previously  attended 
their  arms  against  the  Paulistas,  than  whom  no  enemy  could  be 
more  fearless  and  daring,  none  more  rightly  dreaded.  And  we 
may  reasonably  supjK>9e  that  in  the  face  of  this  force  the  viceroy 
would  probably  either  have  retreated  or  been  repulsed*  They 
might  have  judged  that  their  success  could  only  be  temporary, 
and  that  their  ruin  in  the  end  would  only  be  the  more  overwhelm- 
ing, hut  there  was  even  here  a  ray  of  hope  to  persevering  minds 
such  as  theirs.  They  had  declined  on  a  previous  occasion  to  rec- 
ognize the  boundary  treaty  of  1751,  and  the  king  had  yielded; 
they  might  beat  off  Bncareli,  declare  their  loyalty,  and  yet  be 
pardoned.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  meshes  of 
Bncareli  were  so  well  laid  as  to  have  forced  upon  them  the  alter- 
native of  tame  submission.  The  Jesuits  were  not  out-Jesuited  and 
checkmated  at  last ;  they  had  all  the  prudence,  the  foresight  and 
sagacity  and  natural  means  that  they  ever  had,  and,  more,  a  laige 
and  considerable  force  to  sustain  the  power  that  had  so  long  cx>n- 
tinued  in  their  grasp.  No  coup-de-main  or  diplomatie  trickery 
on  the  part  of  the  \^ccroy  brought  them  to  the  humble  terms 
under  which  they  yielded  up  their  persons  and  their  goods.  We 
conceive  their  whole  conduct  to  have  been  governed  by  a  sense  of 
simple  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  we  most 
with  justice  incline  to  their  cause,  and  sympathize  in  their  mi&fo^ 
tunes.  From  the  outset  we  discover  no  evidence  of  any  coutraiy 
movement.  In  their  whole  history  we  meet  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
loyal act,  though  we  trace  their  course  through  a  succession  of 
popular  commotions  and  revolts  among  a  wildly-scheming  and 
adventurous  people.  Often  had  they  taken  up  arms  in  tlie  service 
of  the  king,  never  against  him ;  and  it  may  be  safely  added  that 
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by  no  other  people,  order,  or  body  of  men  were  Spanish  interests 
ever  so  advanced  on  the  American  continent 

Their  removal  was  neither  wise  nor  politic.  It  served  neither 
the  means  nor  interests  of  the  Spanish  people,  or  the  Spanish 
monarch.  The  missionary's  life  was  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of 
the  Jesuit.  The  genius,  the  acquirement,  the  aims  that  made  his 
presence  dangerous  at  Continental  courts,  made  him  eminently 
useful  in  the  wilds  of  La  Plata.  In  driving  them  from  the  mis- 
sions of  Chiquitos,  of  the  Parana,  of  the  Uruguay,  and  all  others, 
we  perceive  an  inconsiderate,  uncharitable,  imchristian  aim  at 
their  complete  extinction,  almost  without  a  purpose.  The  aged 
Pope  Clement  designa-ted  the  order  as  useful,  pious,  and  holy,  and 
these  three  qualities  were  to  be  found  in  the  missionary  reductions 
of  South  America,  however  wanting  elsewhere. 

Azara  pursues  them  with  unrelenting  enmity  in  all  their  meas- 
ures. He  approves  of  the  commanderies,  first  instituted  by  Yrala 
as  a  last  resort  for  extending  the  territory  of  his  governorship  ; 
he  considered  the  latter  means  as  the  most  applicable  for  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Spanish  America,  and  yet  inconsistently 
depreciates  the  benefits  of  Jesuit  missionaries.  No.  conquistador 
ever  fought  with  such  success  as  did  the  fathers,  and  no  greater 
expanse  of  country  ever  fell  to  his  lot  But  Paulistas  and  Com- 
ipuneros,  enemies  themselves  of  the  crown,  gradually  completed 
the  work  of  their  destruction. 

And  again :  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Jesuit  teachings 
tended  more  than  any  other  to  benefit  the  state  temporal  and 
spiritual  of  the  many  indigenous  tribes  that  had  been  released  by 
them  from  their  original  barbarism.  There  are  those  who  con- 
demn— not  arguing  always — Jesuit  interestedness,  Jesuit  ambi- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  pupilage  in  which,  to  the  last,  the  Indians 
were  held.  If  there  were  nothing  in  the  Jesuitic  rule  to  excite 
emulation,  yet  the  natives  lived  happily  under  it,  attained  a  con- 
siderable civilization,  and  relapsed  rapidly  into  barbarism  under 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  rule  which  replaced  that  of  the  fathers. 
We  doubt  whether  a  more  enlarged  system  of  instruction  could 
have  been  substituted  in  that  age ;  and  humanity  must  deplore  the 
destruction  of  that  Christian  foundation  upon  which  might  have 
been  reared,  at  a  later  period,  a  noble  superstructure  of  Indian 
civilization,  a  development  of  Indian  intellect  yet  unknown  to  us* 
It  is  no  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Conquistadores  and  their 
descendants  should  have  exhibited  little  good  feeling  for  the  order 
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and  for  its  works,  for  the  interests  of  tlie  two  were  iitterl j  at  va- 
riance*  One  was  a  sablimely  insxirmountable  obstacle  to  the  self- 
ish designs  of  the  other,  for  we  know  that  the  Jesuits  inyariablj 
ehecked  the  merciless  cruelties  which  disgrace  the  early  annals  ' 
Spanish  conquest. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Indians  in  entering  the  reduc- 
tions merely  underwent  a  change  of  masters^  but  it  was  a  chati| 
from  bondage  under  a  heartless,  unfeeling  Spaniard^  adventurep,^ 
and  gold-seeker,  to  a  mild  and  Christian  goremment.     On  the 
one  hiuid  it  was  a  life  dragged  out  in  beastly  drudgery;  on  thoj 
other,  pious,  cheerful,  and  elevating. 

The  coramandantcs  worked  their  slaves  to  death ;  the  Jesuits 
made  every  provision  that  could  render  their  neophytes  happy 
and  contented.  The  one  was  an  instrument  of  present  civilizatioiil 
and  future  enlightenment ;  the  other  a  blight  upon  progress  and 
humanity.  Never  overtaxed  in  the  field,  and  even  there  enliven- 
ed by  strains  of  music,  with  every  want  suppUed,  without  a  care, 
instructed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves,  admitted  to  the  "  mysteries" 
of  the  Church,  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  art  of  war — whence 
else  could  they  have  obtained  all  this  but  from  the  enei^,  sagaci- 
ty, self-denial,  and  unity  of  Loyola's  order?  It  was  this  very  civ* 
ilization  that,  with  some  reason,  inspired  such  groundless  fears 
among  the  Spanish,  and  in  proportion  makes  the  Jesuit  mission- 
ary  system  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  to  be  admired.  The 
numerous  Guarani  tribes  would  have  long  since  been  on  the  verge 
of  extinction  but  for  the  establishment  of  these  missions ;  between  ^ 
the  cross-fires  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Paulistas,  there  was 
eventually  but  little  hope  of  existence.  That  great  race,  of  which 
the  shadow  remains  to-day,  would  have  been  swept  from  the  earth ' 
centuries  ago.  The  lay  and  the  Jesuit  sj^atem  admit  of  no  ques* 
tion ;  and  even  under  that  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  which  fol* 
lowed,  the  same  falling  off  in  population  and  general  receding' 
from  their  former  advanced  state,  shows  most  conclusively  that 
the  Jesuit  order,  however  objectionable  in  the  centres  of  European 
civilization,  was  here  in  its  proper  element. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  fathers  the  missions  were  thrown  into 
the  most  irremediable  confusion ;  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Christian  republic  was  gone;  it  lay  like  a  dead  chaotic  mass. 
The  miserable  government  and  bad  administration  that  followed 
presents  only  differences  and  disputes  among  the  newly-vested 
authorities.     There  was  unity  in  nothing.     The  spiritual  and 
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clerical  governor — ^for  there  was  now  a  very  broad  distinction — 
seldom  or  never  agreed.  All  their  purposes  clashed.  But  by 
mutual  consent  the  unfortunate  natives  generally  bore  the  conse- 
quent burdens  of  their  quarrels.     Says  Doblas, 

"  The  curates  wanted  the  Indians  to  attend  mass  and  the  count- 
ing of  their  beads  every  day  at  whatever  hour  the  priests  might 
choose.  This  was  often  purposely  made  a  very  inconvenient  hour. 
Hereupon  the  laymen  interposed  to  prevent  compliance,  some- 
times with  reason  and  sometimes  without  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  curate  ordered  the  Indians  who  obeyed  the  administrator  to 
be  flogged,  and  the  administrator  awarded  stripes  to  those  who 
obeyed  the  curate.  Both  chastisements  fell  upon  the  miserable 
Indians,  without  farther  delinquency  on  their  part  than  that  of  not 
knowing  exactly  which  party  to  obey,  or  of  obeying  the  party  they 
liked  best"* 

Jesuit  harmony  and  discipline,  without  which  no  mission  could 
be  formed,  were  wanting.  The  Indian  fled  to  the  forest,  and  a 
fearful  consequence,  already  referred  to,  arose  from  this  present 
organization.  In  1801  a  census  of  the  Indian  population  was  made 
by  Don  Joaquim  de  Soria.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  thirty 
missions  45,689  souls,  less  by  98,398  than  in  the  year  1767.  In 
this  space  of  thirty -four  years  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  original 
number  had  disappeared ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  were  destroy- 
ed ;  the  old  energies  of  the  Christian  republic  were  wasted  away, 
until  there  remained  scarcely  the  skeleton  of  those  flourishing  Jes- 
uit missions.  Here  and  there  a  spacious  but  crumbling  church, 
with  fading  frescoes,  speaks  for  this  departed  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

*  Translated  bj  Robertson,  vol.  it,  p.  109 
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The  policy  of  the  motlier  country  was  not  only  neglectfid,  but 
absolutely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  La  Plata,  Fifty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Buenos  Ayres  one  million  of  cuttle  covered  the 
pampas ;  but  Spain  had  not  the  forecast  to  see  in  this  extraordi- 
nary multiplication,  in  the  fertility  of  a  soil  producing  with  the 
smallest  possible  labor  the  fruits,  cereab,  and  vegetables  of  tem- 
perate  and  troi)ical  regions,  the  elements  of  a  greatness  that  woxild 
make  it  the  prize-jewel  of  her  crown,  and  the  seat  of  a  future 
trade  that  might  yield  larger  revenues  than  her  mines* 

The  merchants  of  SevUle  and  Lima  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  Peru,  and  through  their  influence  prohibitory  edicts 
were  issued  against  that  of  La  Plata,  lest  it  should  become,  as  Ca* 
bot  hoped  and  foresaw,  the  most  popular  and  available  channel  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  the  colonies  of  the  South  and 
West,  In  vain  the  Buenos  Ayreans  appealed  to  the  homo  gov- 
ernment. Their  only  concession  was  leave  to  export  annually  to 
the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Brazil  2000  fanegos  of  wheat,  600 
quintals  of  jerked  beef^  and  600  of  tallow;  to  which  in  1618  the 
the  farther  privilege  was  extended  of  sending  annually  to  Spain 
two  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons  burden  each,  freighted  with  the 
products  of  the  country.  At  the  instigation  of  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  a  custom*house  was  established  at  Cordova,  to  levy  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  all  goods  which  these  vessels  might  be  the  means 
of  introducing  into  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trans- 
mission of  the  precious  metals  by  this  route  was  entirely  inter* 
dieted. 
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For  nearly  a  century  after  the  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spanish  colonies  of  the  same  hemi- 
sphere was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties,  and  two  ships  repre- 
sented the  whole  legalized  trade  of  the  country  with  Europe.  It 
was  the  foundation  of  a  vast  debt  of  grievances,  only  canceled  by 
the  movement  that  released  her  fix)m  the  control  of  so  unnatural 
a  mother.  Though  jealously  guarding  what  she  considered  her 
interests  in  all  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colonies,  Spain 
seems  to  have  shown  but  little  sagacity  in  her  transactions  with 
foreign  powers.  She  permitted  both  the  Portuguese  and  English 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  La  Plata,  which  became  the  seat  of  an  enor- 
mous contraband  trade.  The  governor  in  vain  endeavored  to 
check  what  ministered  less  to  the  luxury  or  avarice  of  the  people 
than  to  their  necessities,  and  found  its  chief  strength  in.  the  unjust 
policy  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  imposed  upon 
them. 

In  1715  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  secured  to  Portugal  the  settlement 
of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  inmiediately  opposite  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  same  treaty  conceded  to  the  Enghsh  an  "  asiento"  or  contract 
to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America  with  slaves,  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres  was  one  of  the  points  at  which  she  was  allowed  to  form 
an  establishment :  here  they  were  to  eend  four  ships  annually, 
with  twelve  hundred  negroes,  their  value  to  be  received  in  the 
products  of  the  country.  Both  parties  bound  themselves  not  to 
transgress  the  laws  which  forbade  the  introduction  of  European 
goods,  but  the  moral  force  of  these  stipulations  was  weakened  by 
the  injustice  of  the  mother  country  and  the  wants  of  the  Spanish 
Americans,  which  excused,  if  they  did  npt  justify,  the  introduction 
of  articles  forbidden  them  by  more  legal  channels,  or  obtained  at 
the  ruinous  prices  fixed  upon  them  by  the  monopolists  of  Spain. 
So  boldly  was  illegal  trade  carried  on  that  vessels  constantly  ar- 
rived freighted  with  manufactured  goods,  that  supplied  not  only 
Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  but,  spite  of  the  vigilance 
,of  Cordova  officials,  found  their  way  into  Peru,  where  they  were 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  those  sent  by  the  merchants  of  Seville 
via  Panama.  Both  Portuguese  and  English  were  equally  active, 
and  the  former  attempted  to  extend  their  possessions  by  a  new 
settlement  near  the  mouth  of  La  Plata.  From  this  they  were 
promptly  dislodged  by  Zavala,  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
immediately  commenced  the  foundation  of  San  Felipe  Puerto  de 
Monte  Video.    Important  privileges  were  granted  to  the  first  set- 
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tiers,  wliich  induced  imniignition  from  the  Canaries  and  other 
places;  the  viceroy  sent  large  sums  from  Polosi,  the  Guarani 
Indiajis  worked  gteadily,  and  Zavala  vainly  hoped  that  with  the 
erection  of  Montevideo,  and  Maldantido  on  the  same  shore  seventy 
miles  east,  he  had  permanently  checked  the  progress  of  Portugueise 
colonkation.  Contrary  to  the^e  expectations,  they  becarae  more 
active  than  cvcr^  and  establii=hed  themselves  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
carrying  on  their  trade  with  such  spirit  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
worth  to  tliem  two  millions  mniually*  The  siiccess  of  the  English 
was  yet  greater.  One  of  their  ships  about  this  time  sailed  fixim 
the  river  with  two  millions  m  specie  and  hides  valued  at  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  too  not  in  return  for  negroes,  but  a  rich 
cargo  of  Etiroi>ean  goods. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  commercial  a&irs  in  La  Plata  far 
iieiU"ly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Spain  awakened  at  last  to  the  re- 
sult of  her  selfish  and  suicidal  policy,  and  attempted  to  check  the 
activity  of  the  contrabandists  by  her  guarda  costas,  which  led  to 
open  hostilities  with  England.  In  1750,  by  a  new  treaty,  Portu- 
gal agreed  to  cede  her  settlements  on  the  river  for  the  seven  mis- 
sionary towns  of  the  Uruguay.  The  poor  Indians,  happy  and 
prosperous  under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  and  knowing  the  Portu- 
guese only  as  the  cruel  slave-hunters  who  had  driven  them  from 
their  homes  into  the  folds  of  these  shepherds,  revolted  with  hor- 
ror frcmi  this  arrangc-ment,  and  resisted  what  they  considered  a 
new  effort  to  enslave  them.  After  destroying  the  missions  and 
slaying  several  thousand  Indians,  the  Portuguese  refused  to  lake 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  made  the  opix>sitJon  of  the  aborig- 
ines a  new  pretext  for  continuing  to  hold  Colonia. 

We  have  seen  that  this  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  From  that  time  their 
rule  was  doomed  in  La  Plata. 

The  impunity  with  which  contraband  trade  had  been  pursued, 
the  increased  insolence  and  continuous  aggressions  of  her  trouble- 
some neighbor,  left  Spain  the  alternative  of  a  more  genen:>us  pol» 
icy  or  the  ruin  and  perha]>s  the  loss  of  her  colonies  in  this  region- 
She  determined  to  form  a  new  viceroyalty,  with  Buenos  Ayres  as 
the  capital.  It  was  to  comprise  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
Paraguay,  Cordova,  Salta,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  La  Paz, 
La  Plata,  Montevi<leo,  Moxos,  Chiquitos,  and  the  missions  of  the 
Uruguay  and  Parana.  A  fonnidable  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels,  and  convoyed  by  twelve 
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ships  of  war,  was  sent  out  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  new 
viceroy,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  a  man  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self, while  Governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  for  his  opposition  to  all  for- 
eign encroachment.  His  first  movement  was  against  St.  Cath- 
arine, which  surrendered  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  He 
next  sailed  up  La  Plata  to  Colonia ;  it  capitulated,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed,  and  the  Portuguese  driven  from  all  their 
settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  La  Plata. 

The  death  of  their  filovereign,  the  retirement  of  Pombal,  and 
the  accession  of  the  Princess  Maria,  who  earnestly  desired  peace, 
checked  these  hostilities,  and  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  which 
finally  settled  all  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  governments, 
was  signed  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  By  its  stipulations  St.  Cath- 
erine was  restored  to  Portugal,  who  in  return  relinquished  all 
her  settlements  in  La  Plata,  and  commissioners — among  whom 
was  Azares — were  appointed  to  settle  definitely  their  respective 
boundaries. 

Spain  now  projected  important  conmiercial  concessions  to  the 
colonies.  Since  1759  some  relaxations  had  befen  made  from  the 
old  system,  and  in  1778,  through  the  influence  of  Don  Joseph  de 
Galvez,  at  that  time  minister  for  the  Indies,  a  new  code  was  pro- 
mulgated, known  as  the  "  Free  Trade  Eegulations."  This  title 
did  not  impose  upon  the  people,  who  saw  that  it  was  intended  less 
to  benefit  them  than  to  repair  the  injury  to  royal  interests,  which 
had  suffered  imder  the  late  system  of  monopoly.  Manufactured 
goods  were  to  be  admitted  for  ten  years  free  of  duty,  and  in  retunj. 
the  raw  products  of  La  Plata  could  enter  nine  ports  of  Spain  ex- 
empt from  tariff;  but  the  trade  was  confined  to  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  ships,  and  not  only  the  manufacture,  but  the  culture  of 
all  articles  that  could  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  country 
were  strictly  prohibited ;  even  the  vicufia  wool  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  royal  factory  of  Guadalaxara.  There  was  yet  another  heavy 
grievance :  Creoles,  or  natives  of  the  country,  were  perseveringly 
and  entirely  excluded  from  all  places  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Spite  of  the  sordid,  shallow  policy  which  had  dictated  these 
new  laws,  they  were  an  advance  upon  the  old  system,  and  such 
commercial  activity  followed  their  promulgation  that  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  the  mart  of  La  Plata,  became  the  most  considerable 
city  of  Spanish  America.  So  great  was  the  tide  of  immigration 
into  the  country  that  in  eighteen  years  the  population  had  more 
than  doubled;  and  the  export  of  hides,  the  great  staple,  increased 
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from  150,009  aunimlly  to  700,000  or  800,000,  and  in  1783  it 
reached  the  amount  of  1,400,000. 

At  the  beginiiing  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  such  exaggertttel 
reportB  had  gone  abroad  of  the  disaffection  of  the  colonists  oi  La 
Plata  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  as  to  induce  an  attempt  un  the 
part  of  the  English  to  obtain  i  ion  of  the  country.    In  June, 

1S06,  Sir  llome  Popham  ent  river  with  a  squadron  of  live 

ships  of  war  and  several  transports,  having  on  board  a  detapln* 
ment  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major-general  B*  "  T^ 
\vho,  on  the  27tii  of  the  same  month,  with  only  1630  mei  i ,  ;- 

sive  of  a  battalion  of  340  marines,  landed  and  advanced  upon  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  capitulated — ^the  viceroy,  Sobremoutei 
having  previously  retired  to  Cordova. 

This  success  excited  much  enthusiasm  in  England,  The  public 
tseasurc  taken  was  said  to  exceed  one  and  a  half  million  of  dol- 
"l&TS.  Peru  «nid  her  mines,  the  tropical  regions  of  Paraguay,  the 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  their  mUUons  of  cattle,  were  new 
fields  to  British  enterpiTse;  in  short,  an  incredible  conquest  was 
achieved,  and  the  people  were  represented  as  Batisfied  with  the 
change  of  ruloiB.  It  was  a  brief  triumph,  and  after-events  proved 
that  it  could  be  attributed  more  to  the  force  of  surprise  than  tc 
inability  or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Portenos  to  defend  thei 
city.  The  people  of  the  country  raUied,  and,  led  by  Don  Sant 
Liniers  de  Bremont,  regained  possession  of  their  capital  only  six ' 
weeks  after  the  entrance  of  Beresford,  who  was  in  turn  forced  to 
capitulate,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  the  village  of  Mai- 
danado  was  the  only  possession  of  the  Enghsh  in  La  Plata.  Re-en- 
forcements soon  after  arrived  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  who  invested  Montevideo,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  was  carried  by  assault,  February  the  3d,  1807. 

An  attejnpt  made  the  same  year  by  General  Whitelock,  with 
11,000  men,  to  retake  Buenos  Ayres  was  a  complete  iailiire,  and 
issued  in  a  convention,  by  which  was  stipulated  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  La  Plata  in  leas  than  two  months  by  the  whole  British 
force. 

After  General  Beresford's  attack,  the  colonists,  in  expectation  of 
its  being  repeated  by  a  larger  force,  had  earnestly,  but  in  vain, 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  mother  country.  This  last  unaided 
defense  of  the  capital  against  an  army  officered  by  some  of  the 
best  men  in  the  British  service,  and  the  consequent  retirement  of 
the  invaders  from  the  waters  of  La  Plata,  first  awakened  them  to  a 
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consciousness  of  their  own  strength,  and  impressed  a  lesson  of 
self-reliance  more  fatal  to  the  Spanish  empire  in  this  quarter  than 
the  armies  and  fleets  of  England. 

During  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French  the  first  immis- 
takable  evidences  of  disafifection  wfere  shown  in  South  America, 
and  Buenos  Ay  res  stands  prominently  in  the  foreground  of  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Three  centuries  of  oppression  under  a  crush- 
ing poUcy  antagonistic  to  all  their  interests  seemed  to  confer  on 
the  people  a  sacred  right  to  better  their  political  condition.-  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  in  the  mother  country,  they  had  given  striking  proofe 
of  allegiance  to  their  royal  house.  In  1808  M.  de  Sastenay,  the 
agent  of  Napoleon,  was  sent  out  to  induce  them  to  swear  fealty  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  His  language  was  specious,  and  such  as  we 
might  suppose  he  would  address  to  a  people  prepared,  as  he 
thought,  by  a  long  political  thraldom,  to  submit,  with  the  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  to  a  change  of  rulers.  "  It  would  be 
better  for  them,"  he  said,  "  to  follow  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  succession  war,  and  await  the  fate  of  the  mother  coun- 
try— to  obey  that  authority  which  should  possess  itself  of  the  sov- 
ereign power."  What  was  their  reply?  The  French  envoy  was 
placed  under  arrest,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  proclaimed  successor  to 
Charles  IV.    The  same  year  another  claimant  appeared. 

Tliis  was  the  Prince  Eegent  of  Portugal,  who,  on  his  arrival  at 
Bio  Janeiro,  caused  a  note  to  be  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  and 
Cabildo  of  Buenos  Ayres  claiming  their  allegiance  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  alleged  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
the  rights  accruing  to  his  wife,  the  Princess  Carlota,  from  the  ab- 
dication of  her  father,  Charles  IV.,  and  the  captivity  of  her  brother 
Ferdinand  Vil.,  threatening  them,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  with 
hostilities  from  Portugal  aided  by  her  allies,  the  English.  A  spir- 
ited answer  from  the  Cabildo  quieted  the  action  of  the  Portuguese 
pretender. 

Don  Santiago  de  Liniers  had  received  the  appointment  of  vice- 
roy in  reward  for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  had  headed  the  re- 
sistance to  English  invasion ;  but  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  feeling  against  his  country,  this 
was  a  crime.  Accused  or  suspected  of  favoring  the  designs  of 
Bonaparte  became  the  excuse  for  demonstrations  j^ainst  his  au- 
thority. Elio,  Governor  of  Montevideo,  convoked  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  established  an  independent  junta.     The  Portenos, 
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in  attempting  the  same,  were  promptly  pot  down  by  Liniers,  who 
sent  their  leaders  to  Patagonia. 

After  the  abdication  of  the  king  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Seville 
recognized  the  colonies  of  Spain  as  "  integral  parts  of  the  mon- 
archy, with  the  same  privileges  as  the  states  of  the  Peninsula,"  and 
yet,  when  they  heard  of  the  demonstrations  against  liniers,  they 
sent  Cisneros  (who  wi^  a  weak,  incompetent,  vacillating  individ* 
ual — at  best  unfit  for  the  office)^  without  permission,  to  make  good 
their  own  declaration,  and  without  money  or  troops  to  support 
his  authority.  He  found  the  people  with  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  produce,  and  clamorous  for  the  opening  of  their  ports  to 
foreign  trade.  Forced  to  accede  to  these  demands,  he  declared  at 
the  same  time  that  nothing  but  the  **  most  urgent  necessity  could 
have  induced  him  to  adopt  a  measure  so  discountenanced  by  the 
laws  of  the  Imlics."  Eeportii  of  a  crisis  in  the  aflfairs  of  Spain 
reached  La  Plata,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  sweeping  every  thing 
before  him ;  the  *^  Supreme  Central  Junto"  was  dissolved,  and  re- 
placed by  a  regency  which  gave  little  evidence  of  stability  in  au- 
thority. The  power  from  which  Cisneros  had  received  his  ap- 
pointment was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  ^vith  its  dissolution  the 
dissatisfied  colonists  saw  that  the  moment  for  the  initiation  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  had  arrived. 

The  viceroy  w^as  informed  that  the  order  of  goveminent  was 
about  to  be  changed ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  received  the  same  announcement,  which  was  fol- 
lowed hy  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  provisional  junta  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Cisneros  was  even  forced  to  become  & 
member,  and  for  a  few  days  his  name  was  appended  to  all  ordere 
issued  to  the  troops  and  provincial  towns  to  recognize  its  authoritv* 

I  have  before  alluded  to  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  the 
colonists,  the  monopoly  by  the  Spaniards  of  all  places  of  trust  or 
emolument,  which  created  so  strong  a  feeling  of  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  Creole  or  native  population,  that,  according  to  A^ara, 
it  divided  families,  and  even  estranged  husband  and  wife,  where 
both  were  not  of  Spanish  biTth.  Some  of  the  inhabitfints  at- 
tempted to  establish  this  influence  in  the  Junta  by  naming  Cis- 
neros its  president ;  a  movement  exciting  much  angry  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Creoles,  who  retaliated  by  arresting  the  viceroy  and 
his  adherents  and  sending  them  oflf  in  a  small  vessel  the  same 
night 

Although  the  poUtical  independence  of  the  North  American 
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colonies  had  been  completely  established,  and  the  question  of 
rights,  which  had  agitated  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  may 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  intelligent  Spanish 
Americans ;  though  the  e;ifeebled  condition  of  Spain  exhibited  but 
too  glaringly  the  decadence  of  her  political  power;  the  action  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  even  so  late  as  1815,  in  sending 
plenipotentiaries  to  Europe  to  solicit  Charles  IV.  to  come  himself, 
or  send  his  son,  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo,  to  assume  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  shows  that,  though  all  were  sincere  in  the  desire  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  safest  means  of  attaining  this  end,  some  still  inclining  to  a  mon- 
archy, while  others  were  for  an  entirely  new  organization,  with  a 
free  system  as  basis.  They  were  only  a  unit  in  the  resolution 
never  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VIE.,  whose  only 
reply  to  their  petitions  for  impartial  government,  after  all  the 
proofs  they  had  given  of  loyalty  to  his  person,  was,  upon  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  to  call  them  rebels,  and  send  finesh  bodies  of 
troops  for  their  subjugation.  The  struggle  was  at  last  consum- 
mated by  the  assembling,  July  9th,  1816,  of  representatives  fix)m 
all  the  provinces  at  Tucuman,  where  they  drew  up  a  declaration 
of  independence. 

Liberty  achieved — ^at  least  so  far  as  this  action  of  the  Congress 
at  Tucuman  could  make  it  so — the  sympathies  that  had  united 
the  different  sections  of  La  Plata  were  merged  into  local  interests, 
and  four  governments  were  formed  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres — Paraguay,  Alto  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  the  latter  composed  of  thir- 
teen states,  which,  again,  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three 
districts:  1st,  the  Riverine  Provinces  on  the  Parana;  Buenos 
Ayrcs  and  Santa  ¥6  on  the  right  bank,  Entre  Bios  and  Corrien- 
tes  on  the  left ;  2d,  the  Upp^r  Provinces,  Cordova,  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Tucuman  and  Salta,  Jujuy,  Catamarca  and  La  Riojo; 
8d,  west  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  approaching  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Rioja,  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  government  of  Chili. 

Paraguay  was  the  first  province  to  assert  her  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment; indeed,  some  years  before  the  "declaration"  of  1816, 
she  was  not  only  free  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  had.  de- 
clared her  independence  of  the  other  states  of  La  Plata.  Buenos 
Ayres  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of  Belgrano  to  assist  her 
people  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  authority,  or  rather  to  compel 
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llieBi  to  jom  the  genend  cause.  Y^ioi  aod  GKraUezo^  acting 
itDder  ihe  orders  of  Velasoo,  the  IjuH  Spmudi  goireniorf  defctwl 
BelgniDOy  bai  flooii  after,  almost  witliotit  a  struggle^  suoeeeded  in 
aettiaig  aside  the  antboritj  of  the  goveznor  and  in  averting  their 
complete  uidq^endeDoe,  which  was  iccognised  hy  Boenoa  Ajres 
as  early  as  1811. 

In  the  northwest  the  struggle  in  the  southjcni  hemisphere  wis 
prolongt^l,  and  it  w^  not  until  after  the  halde  of  Ajaeooho 
that  Alto  Pem  was  wrested  from  Spain  and  eatahlinhied  into  an 
independent  government,  taking  its  present  name^  Bo&ria.  from 
that  of  the  hero  of  the  Bevolutic^  Bolivar, 

I  considered  an  outline  sketch  of  the  settlement  and  hislorj  of 
a  country  so  little  known  as  La  Plata  a  necessary  introdtbdaoa  to 
my  narrative ;  but  to  jKinetrate  the  coafo^on  of  her  politic  sys- 
tems since  the  establishment  of  the  republics  would  be  a  taak  of 
time  and  difficulty  for  which  I  am  wholly  unprepared. 

Her  unaided  re^tance  of  English  invasion^  the  reception  of 
M.  de  Sastenay,  and  the  spirited  reply  of  the  Cabildo  of  Boenoa 
Ayres  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  a 
complete  emancipation  from  Spain  and  freedom  up  to  this  time 
from  any  foreign  influence  which  could  aflect  permanently  her 
political  or  territorial  integrity,  show  at  least  a  physical  capacity 
for  independent  government  Again :  unanimity  of  action  in  the 
first  step  of  the  crisis  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
people  in  a  struggle  to  improve  their  condition,  though  for  many 
years  theTO  were  elements  of  discordance  and  diversity  of  opinion 
as  it?  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end,  that  totallj 
checked  all  social  or  political  organizations.  Pretenders  to  throne 
royal  scions  of  the  houses  of  Braganza^  Orleans,  Bourbon,  were 
quite  ready  to  establish  dynasties  upon  that  part  of  the  American 
continent^  and  all  may  have  found  favorists  among  the  perplexed 
revolutionists,  for  few  really  tmderetood  the  first  principles  of 
civil  liberty.  The  policy  of  Spain  and  the  wide-awake  spirit  of 
the  Inquisition  had  secluded  them  from  a  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  other  systems ;  their  moral  enei^es  had  been  corrupted ; 
they  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  political  economy ;  there  wer 
no  national  materials,  no  previous  struggles  for  enfranchisement  j 
there  was  nothing  in  the  traditions  of  the  past;  in  the  color 
system^  not  one  principle  of  civil  administration  as  a  model  or 
basis  on  which  to  construct  a  new  fabric.  It  was  a  great  shipi 
afloat  without  rudder  or  compass.    One  of  their  own  writers  thij 
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alludes  to  the  Eien  who  considered  a  monarchy  expedient :  "With 
them  that  notion  did  not  originate  in  an  intimate  conviction ;  far 
otherwise.  On  the  one  hand,  it  arose  from  the  want  of  individual 
capacity  to  prosecute  the  Eevolution  to  its  close,  and  after  that  to 
present  the  country  with  a  stable  and  enlightened  organisation ; 
and  on  the  other,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  discomfort,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  the  vexation  which  the  tardy  progress  of  the  Eery- 
olution  brought  upon  them."* 

Ten  years  after  the  first  cry  of  liberty  was  heard  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  Spain  could  no  longer  degrade  the  United  Provinces  of 
La  Plata  by  her  enactments ;  but  the  swords  that  had  re|3clled 
foreign  invasion  and  avenged  pohtical  wrongs  became  fratricidal. 
The  provinces  acknowledged  for  a  time  the  governments  succes- 
sively established  at  Buenos  Ay  res,  based  upon  a  system  of  cen- 
tralization, which  gave  the  executive,  who  was  to  reside  at  that 
city,  extensive  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  even  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  governors  for  the  provinces.  But  an  opposition  showed 
itself  in  a  large  party  fevoring  a  federation.  The  capital  was  in* 
vaded  and  the  government  or  central  party  ac<?used  of  aiming  to 
establish  a  monarchy  under  the  protection  of  France,  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Lucca  as  its  head ;  a  charge  followed  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  the  correspondence  of  Don  Valentine  Gomez,  their 
agent  at  Paris,  containing  the  particulars  of  a  scheme  to  that  ef- 
fect which  had  been  proposed  by  the  French  ministiy.  The  dis* 
location  was  general.  What  was  before  considered  a  nation  sub- 
iUvided  itself  into  many  independent  states,  each  declaring  its 
own  independence*  Province  rose  against  province ;  cities,  vil- 
fiimilies,  individufds  warred  against  each  other.  In  the 
^Slruggle  the  darkness  of  anarchy  settled  upon  the  new  republic. 

At  last,  in  the  first  months  of  1821,  some  light  appeared  in 
the  re-establishment  and  consolidation  of  order  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Leaving  the  interior  provinces  to  the  control  of  their  own  leaders, 
the  Portenos  proceeded  to  form  an  independent  government,  In 
this  effort  they  adopted  a  wise  principle  of  action :  **  that  aU  the- 
ory should  be  proscribc^d  in  the  organization  of  a  country,  and  its 
demonstration  left  to  practice."  By  the  stipulations  of  commer* 
cial  treaties  she,  in  this  phase  of  her  political  existence,  sought  and 
obtained  the  support  of  foreign  powers. 

The  interior  provinces  gained  no  strength  by  isolation.  Their 
history  presents  nothing  but  a  chronicle  of  desolating  strifes,  fac- 
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tioas,  endless  intrigues  of  military  cHeftains  and  political  aspLT' 
ants^  aimiog  at  mucb^  effectiBg  nothing.  It  has  been  until  very 
recently  the  struggle  of  a  brave  people,  dreaming  of  free  institu- 
tions, but  grasping  in  the  dark  lor  their  prosperity.  It  is  true, 
the  theory  of  liberty  hiis  found  able  advocates,  who,  in  the  eli^aot 
diction  of  the  Spanish  language,  have  with  eloquence  and  fire  ex- 
patiated upon  its  blessings  in  their  legislative  assemblies.  Some 
of  their  militory  chiefs  have  rh>\vn  genius,  fertility  of  resooroe, 
and  personal  courage  ;  but  generally^  in  the  histoiy  of  their  prom- 
inent men,  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  patient,  self  sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  heroes  of  North  ilmerican  independence. 

Sir  Woodbine  Parrish,  who  witnessed  the  progress  of  their  po- 
Htical  history  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  interior  provinces,  **  Without  any  defined  league  or  general 
engagement  among  themselves,  even  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
the  republic^  or  any  thing  like  a  Congress  or  representative  body 
to  watch  over  their  common  interests  since  the  dissolution  of  thfti 
in  1827,  they  have  been  obliged  to  delegate  to  the  executive  gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  sole  and  entire  charge  of  their  na- 
tional eoncema,  their  defense  in  war,  the  maintainance  of  their 
foreign  relations,  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  aD 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  repubhc  at  large,  a  trust  which, 
in  virtue  of  the  unlimited  power  conferred  upon  General  Bosas^ 
the  present  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  become,  dcfacto^  vested, 
with  all  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  in  one  single  individual,  a 
strange  ending  of  a  struggle  for  Federalism.*' 

Bolivia^  an  inland  state,  from  her  geographical  position,  as  wcU 
as  from  the  disturbances  of  pohtieal  flections,  has  been  deprived  of 
all  stimulus  to  commercial  enterprise.  Paraguay  ended  her  strog" 
gle  for  civil  liberty  by  submitting,  in  less  than  five  years,  to  the 
diptatorship  of  Francia.  The  Banda  Oriental,  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent state  in  1828,  has  been  depopulated  and  desolated  by 
civH  contests,  foreign  occupation,  and  interference  brought  upon 
her  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  her  own  chiefs. 

I  forbear  to  pursue  the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  Ilofias,  a 
policy  in  contradiction  to  all  theory  or  practice  of  constitutional 
government.  But  there  w^as  a  spirit  of  intelligence  in  the  couiitnr 
he  governed,  dormant  but  not  annihilated ;  a  leader  of  abilitv  and 
integrity  w^as  alone  needed  to  give  it  activity.  This  individual 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Justo  J.  LTrquiza,  Governor  of  Entre 
Rios  and  Corrientes,  a  man  of  admitted  mihtary  genius,  and  known 
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at  one  time  as  an  able  supporter  of  Rosas^  but  who^  at  last,  disgusted 
with  Ilia  administration  and  moved  by  noble  and  enlightened 
views  for  the  future  of  *'  La  Plata/'  raised  the  standard  of  opposi- 
tion. The  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayxcs  was  in  the  habit  of  resign- 
ing his  authority  at  stated  periods^  upon  the  score  of  broken  health 
or  age,  relying,  and  for  a  long  time  with  success,  upon  his  knowl- 
edge of  and  influence  over  the  members  of  the  assenably,  none  of 
whom  dared  accept  the  proffered  resignation.  They  generally 
urged  his  retention  of  office  with  adulatory  expressions  which 
were  duly  published  and  sent  forth  to  foreign  powers  ajs  expres- 
sive of  the  public  voice*  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Urquiza,  by 
proclamation,  released  Eosas  from  executive  responsibilitiesj  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  favoring  the  opemng  of  the 

I  rivers  of  La  Plata  to  commerce,  and  the  union  of  the  states  com* 
posing  the  **  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata"  into  a  confederation. 
The  rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the  northwestern  provinces 

^  of  Brazil  give  access  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  large  and  valuable 

I  part  of  her  territories.  Their  free  navigation  is  essential  to  her 
interests,  and  to  obtain  this  concession  from  Rosas  she  had  in  vain 
exhausted  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  The  traditional  antagonism  of 
Spaniai^d  and  Portuguese  was  now  merged  in  the  policy  of  union 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
with  their  tributaries,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Urquiza 
found  a  pow^rfiil  ally  in  Brazil. 

Their  first  combined  movement  was  against  Oribe,  who  had^ 
with  troops  partly  furnished  by  Rosas,  held  Montevideo  in  a 
state  of  siege  until  a  town,  **  Eestoracion,'*  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  bad  actually  grown  up  around  his  encampment. 
Put  for  the  interference  of  England  and  France,  who  recognised 
and  supported  the  inside  party,  the  city  would  have  fallen  into 
his  hands.  A  considerable  body  of  Entre  Rians  and  Corrientinos, 
under  the  command  of  Urqui^sa,  a  Brazilian  squadron  in  the 
river,  and  a  force  of  inlantry  and  artillery  under  Baron  Caxias,  at 
last  brought  Oribe  to  tenns,  almost  without  striking  a  blow. 

^  Conflummate  address  marked  the  conduct  of  Urqui^a.  lie  pro- 
claimed, on  entering  the  country,  a  desire  to  avoid  the  shedding 
of  blood.  His  mission,  he  announced,  was  patriotic.  Thousands 
joined  his  standard.  Deserted  by  whole  detachments  of  troops, 
with  but  a  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  cut  off  from  both  the 
-resources  of  the  interior  and  river  by  the  allied  army  and  Brazil- 

'  ian  squadron,  Oribe  surrendered  unconditionally. 
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Thus,  after  a  siege  of  nine  years,  the  relief  of  Montevideo  was 
acoomphshed,  and  Urquiza  withdrew  to  his  own  province  only  to 
prepare  for  a  more  direet  blow  at  the  power  of  liosas.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  he  recrossed  the  Parana  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
and  without  encountering  opposition  reached  Monte  Caseros,  with- 
in fifteen  miles  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Dicta- 
tor at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  great 
hattle  of  the  3d  of  Februaryj  1852,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and 
flight  of  Eosas,  and  secured  the  future  independence  of  the  Ajgen* 
tine  States. 

The  Dictator  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  an  English 
man-of-war  in  the  *^  Eoads ;"  Urquiza,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artUlery,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city,  established  his  head-quarters  at  Palermo,  and  appointed  Don 
Vincente  Lopez,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  but  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  for  his  intclUgcnce  and  amiability,  Governor  of  Buenos 
Ayrea. 

On  the  first  of  May  Uvqmza  was  named  *^  Provisional  Directoi," 
and  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  governors  and  delegates  of 
fourteen  provinces  assembled  at  St.  Nicolas  for  the  pxirpose  of 
forming  a  government.  As  a  manifestation  of  resjiect  for  the 
United  States,  General  Urquiza  invited  our  representative,  the 
Uonorable  John  Pendleton  of  Virginia,  to  accompany  him  to  San 
Nicolas,  where  on  the  1st  of  June  the  delegates  from  the  Argen- 
tine States  agreed  upon  the  t^rms  of  a  provisional  administration, 
and  a  Congress  to  convene  at  an  early  day  and  form  a  constitutiou 
for  a  permanent  federal  government.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  convention  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pendleton  upoa 
the  day  of  their  passage^  by  the  order  of  General  Urquiza,  that  be 
might  send  it  by  dispatch  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  so  as  to  an^ive  before 
the  departure  of  the  British  mail-packet.  The  messenger  was  au- 
thorized to  say  that  no  other  government  had  been  thus  favored, 
and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Provisional  Director  to  signify  by 
this  act  a  special  consideration  for  the  United  States  of  America, 

On  the  14th  of  June  General  Urquisa  returned  to  Buenos  Aytfs, 
to  find  the  city  in  turmoil  and  confusion,  arising  from  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Pro\nsional  Assembly  (the  "  Sala"). 
Grave  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Provision- 
al Congress  at  San  Nicolas,  and  among  them  the  most  prominent 
was,  that  too  much  power  had  been  conferred  by  it  upon  the  Pro- 
visional Director.    Don  Vincente  Lopez,  who  had  reprcBented  the 
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Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  appeared  before  the  Sala,  and  attempt- 
ed  to  defend  Eia  course,  but  lie  was  hooted  at  and  hissed.  He  re- 
signed his  position  as  governor  of  the  city,  and  political  affairs  as- 
sumed rather  a  gloomy  aspect.  Either  a  new  convention  must  be 
called  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  Provisional  Congress,  for 
the  pacification  of  the  Sala,  or  its  disaffection  must  be  arrested; 
in  other  words,  either  the  thirteen  provinces  must  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  own  provisions  or  by  those  of  the  Sala  at  Buenos 
Ayrea. 

General  Urquiza  was  not  the  man  to  deliberate  long  as  to  which 
of  the  two  courses  he  should  adopt.  The  Sala,  without  sokiiefB 
or  money,  and  an  enraged  populace  at  its  back,  adjourned  in  con- 
fusion, and  the  Provisional  Director,  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
military  to  sustain  him,  restored  order  by  banishing  five  leading 
members,  and  in^appointing  Vincente  Lopez  governor.  lie  then 
withdrew  the  forces  from  the  city,  dispatched  them  to  the  various 
provinces  from  which  they  came,  leaving  only  the  military  of  the 
Province  of  Buexios  Ayres  to  defend  their  own  capital,  and  retired 
on  the  8th  of  September  to  Santa  Fe,  where  the  convention 
charged  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  Confederation  had  met 
August  the  20th.  This  Congress  was  composed  of  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  Entre  EioSj  Corrientes,  Santa 
Fe,  Cordova,  Mendoza,  Santiago  del  Estoro,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Jujiiy, 
Catamarea,  Eioja,  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan. 

Many  exiles  who  had  joined  Urquiza  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  Rosas,  but  without  any  intention  of  elevating  the  former  to 
,the  same  position,  now  took  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  tlie 
troops  to  conspire  against  his  authority,  and,  being  natives  of  Bue- 
nos  Ayres,  drew  to  their  side  a  number  of  the  people  and  soldiers  of 
the  province.  Their  opportunities  to  create  a  revolution  were  am- 
ple, and  their  plans  and  designs  well  conceived  and  ably  executed* 
It  broke  out  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  General  Galan,  at  the 
time  acting  as  governor  by  appointment  of  the  Provisional  Direc- 
tor, retired  with  such  of  the  troops  as  remained  faithful.  The  in- 
surgents made  a  pretended  pursuit,  but  neither  light  nor  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  *' Director,"  informed  by  rapid  expresses  of  the 
events  that  had  oe^^urred,  marched  without  delay  at  the  head  of 
such  troops  as  were  at  Santa  Fo^  and  joined  General  Galan  at  San 
Nicolai^t. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  advance  against  Buenos  Ayres,  but  of 
this  he  thought  better,  and,  issuing  a  proclamationj  in  which  he 
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aunonnccd  his  determination  to  leave  that  city  to  its  own  course, 
he  returned  to  Parana  to  await  the  action  of  the  Congress, 

The  ruling  spirits  of  the  Revolution  were  not  content  to  be  let 
alone,  or  quietly  remain  the  citizens  of  an  independent  state. 
They  wished  to  break  up  the  Confederation  by  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  western  provinces.  Failing  in  this, 
they  dispatched  the  best  part  of  the  force  at  their  disposal  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Madariaga  and  Hono3  to  invade  Eutre 
Rios.  Urquiza  assembled  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  led  them  in 
person  to  meet  the  invaders^  who  were  defeated  and  driven  firom 
the  province. 

Ilere^  then,  collecting  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  from 
the  different  states,  he  marched  once  more  against  Buenos  Ayrt^s 
andj  in  conjunction  with  General  Largos  and  a  small  naval  foKt 
consisting  of  three  steamers,  a  brig,  a  three-masted  schooner,  mnd 
several  smaller  vessels,  besieged  and  blockaded  the  city  and  har- 
bor. Such  was  the  condition  of  poHtical  affairs  in  La  Plata  when 
the  Water  Witeh  arrived  at  Buenos  Ajrres. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  ItON.  JOltM  P.  KEXSEDY,  SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVTT,  TO 
THOMAS  J.  PAGt;,  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDING, 

Br  a  decree  of  tho  Provbiioiiai  Tlirector  of  the  Argeniine  Confederation,  the 
kmg-sealed  and  excluded  contitrj  lying  upon  the  tributaries  of  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata 
has  hecn  thro^^n  open  to  navigation,  and  the  Uruguay  and  Parana  have  become 
Aocesiiible  to  all  nation.^  who  may  choose  to  seek  tho  new  associations  which  they 
offer  to  Ihe  i^pirit  of  ttdvcnturc. 

The  importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  which  in  attached  to  this  new 
field  of  ojKirations  has  invited  the  enterprise  of  our  ctinntiy  m  well  as  of  other  na- 
tions; and,  with  a  view  to  gratify  and  |jlea<io  tho  emnlpiu^  amhition  of  the  nation, 
and  to  secure  the  great  advantoges  of  its  trade,  the  President  has  directed  a  emaU 
steamer  to  be  dispatched  to  the  La  Plata  fcjr  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  surrey 
of  the  upper  streams  almvc  their  falls,  and  to  which  servico  yon  have  been  aasigncd 
in  command  of  tho  United  States  ftteamer  **  Water  Witch/' 

The  principal  objects  to  wbieh  your  attention  is  directed  are  to  explore  tho  rjvera 
Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Pfiraiia,  and  all  their  tribntanea  worthy  of  exploration ;  to 
detcrrainis  tlie  practicability  ofDaTigatLng  them,  their  course,  cxtentj  productions  in 
fish,  etc. ;  to  examine  not  on!y  the  coiintry  bordering  on  the  riverp,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  the  interior  beyond  the  water-conrsea,  so  as  to  acquire  correct  information 
touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  the  probable  ex- 
tent to  which  commercial  intercourse  may  bo  dcsirnlile ;  to  tnake  collections  for  the 
ftdTADcement  of  knowledge  in  natural  history,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  other  de- 
portnieiitii  of  natural  science;  to  make  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  magnetic 
observations^  to  determine  latitude  and  longitude,  and  to  make  a  series  of  sketches 
in  Daguerrean  and  camera  impreseions  iUontrative  of  the  scenery,  Indians,  and  ge- 
ological fomiations  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  objects  of  the  eitpedrtion  are  tlio  promotion  of  the  great  in- 
terestf);  of  commerce  and  navigation,  yet  you  will  take  aU  occasions,  nut  incompati- 
ble with  the  great  purpose  of  the  nndertakingr  to  extend  tlie  buund^  uf  i^cienee,  and 
promote  tlio  aoquisition  of  knowledge. 

No  special  directions  are  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  researchcj*  and  experiments  which  you  are  ci\joined  to  prosecute,  nor  is  it  in* 
tended  In  limit  the  ofiieers  who  accompany  you  each  to  a  |jartieular  sphere  ;  allofo 
expected  to  co-operate  harmoniously  in  all  the  derails  of  the  expedition. 

You  will  adopt  the  most  effective  measures  within  your  control  to  prepare  and 
preserve  aU  s|iec'imens  of  natural  history  that  may  he  collected,  and,  a^  opiiortmoi- 
ties  offer,  send  them  to  the  United  State«i  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy,  in  order  that  they  may  he  lodged  for  safe  keeping  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. IToit  will  also  avail  yourself  of  such  occaaionw  to  fonvard  copies  of  cbaits, 
details  of  your  doings,  duplicates  of  specimens;,  or  any  other  materiaL)  yon  may  deem 
it  impcKlfml  to  preserve  from  the  reach  of  fulnro  acddenti  at  the  same  time  strictly 
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prohibiting  all  commnnicationAr  except  to  the  Department,  front  amj  penoo  imder 
your  comnuuid  referring  to  any  drcumstances  connected  with  the  progresi  of  the 
enterprise. 

Among  savage  nQtion.ftj  unacqaaintcd  with  or  possessing  l»nt  vagTie  idea*  of  the 
right  of  prof>ertj>  the  most  common  cansc  of  collision  with  civilised  ^'isitors  is  iht 
offense  iinil  punishment  of  theft.  You  mil  therefore  adopt  every  possible  |ireca»- 
tioti  aguinst  this  practice,  and  in  the  recover^'  of  Btolen  property,  as  well  as  in  fnuh 
ishing  the  ofFetise,  uee  all  due  moderation  and  forbearance. 

Yon  will  permit  no  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  any  under  your  conimand  with  dw 
countries  you  may  vifjit^  cither  civilized  or  savage,  except  fnr  necessaries  or  carioaitie&, 
and  that  under  expresa  regulations  to  be  establijihod  by  yourself,  in  which  the  ngh^ 
of  thi^  mttives  must  be  Bcrupnloitsly  respected  and  carefully  gitnrdod. 

You  wiU  neither  interfere,  nor  permit  any  wanton  interference^  with  the  ctiManiB;, 
habits,  mnPDcrs,  or  prejudicee  of  the  natives  of  such  countries  as  you  may  visit,  anr 
take  part  in  their  disputes  except  a^  a  mediator,  nor  eomtnit  any  act  of  hostility  oa- 
le8S  in  self-defense,  or  to  protect  or  rescue  the  proj>erty  of  those  under  you,  or  ihom 
whom  circumstances  may  place  within  reath  of  your  protection. 

You  will  carefully  inculcate  on  all  who  accompany  you  that  courtesy  and  kindoefli 
toward  ibo  natives  wbich  iti  nnderstood  and  felt  by  ail  classes  of  mankind;  to  da- 
play  neither  anogancc  nor  contempt,  and  to  appeal  to  their  good -will  rather  ihsi 
lo  their  fearsj  until  it  becomes  manifest  that  tbey  can  only  bo  restrained  from  rio* 
Icnce  from  tear  or  force. 

You  will  oo  all  occasions  avoid  riaking  the  oiBcers  and  men  nnneoessarily  on  than 
at  the  merry  of  the  natives.  Treachery  is  one  of  the  invariable  chanu^ierisCits  of 
iiavages,  aud  vt-rv  many  of  the  fatal  dijia:>ters  which  have  befiillen  the  navigator  and 
explorer  have  arisen  froin  too  great  reliance  in  savage  professioiia  of  firieiidglu|\  or 
overweening  confidence  in  themselves. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  eavage  to  remember  benefits,  and  never  to  forgrirc  ii^ariet; 
you  will  therefore  iL'^e  your  best  endeavors,  wlierever  you  may  go,  to  leave  behind  ft 
favorable  ira[>re9sion  of  your  country  and  countrymen^ 

The  expedition  is  not  for  conquest,  but  diicovery. 

Its  objects  are  all  poaecful ;  ihey  are  to  extend  the  empire  of  commerce  and  ti 
science,  in  wliicb  all  enlightened  nationa  arc  equally  interested,  and  we  hare  a  rigte 
to  expect  the  good-will  and  good  offices  of  the  whole  eivilijted  world. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  thoujjh  you  nmy  bo  carried  beyond  the  sphere  of  00^ 
eial  life  and  the  restraint  of  hiw,  yet  the  obligations  of  justice  and  humanitr  are  ^ 
ways  aud  every  where  equally  imperative^  in  yoitr  intercourse  with  men,  and  nKHt 
especially  savages  \  that  we  licek  them,  not  they  us ;  and  that,  if  we  eatpcct  to  deiiff 
advantages  from  the  Intercourse,  we  should  endea>'or  to  confer  benefita  in  rettm. 

You  will  carefully  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  undue  prejudice  or  partialitr  to- 
ward any  under  your  command. 

An  oliscn-ance  of  strict  inipartiality  toward  all  will  best  promote  the  harmony  and 
efficiency  of  the  expedition. 

On  entering  any  harbor,  or  meeting  with  any  public  vceael  bearing  the  flaff  of  i 
nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  yon  will  be  careful  to  observe  the  ttfiiaai 
courtesien.  You  will  enjoin  all  under  your  command  to  abstain  from  violating  tht 
commercial  or  municipal  lai^ii  or  recrulationa  of  the  places  they  may  vitiit,  and  to 
avoid,  as  far  a**  possible,  giving  any  the  least  ground  of  complaint.  The  poller  of 
the  United  Sates  is  avowedly  pacific,  and,  while  studious  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
guard  the  interests  of  their  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  its  oncers  to  ab^itain  from  vio- 
lating the  laws  or  rights  of  other  notiDns,  and,  by  conciliating  the  good^wilt  and  fa^ 
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vorable  opinion  of  the  people  ihcy  may  visit  in  the  course  of  tlie  cnii^,  to  strengthon 
the  bond  of  commercial  intercoui^o,  and  increii«e  the  dibpofiition  to  more  iuiimflte 
relations. 

Should  any  Tiolation  of  the  persons  or  property  of  American  dtixens  be  commit- 
ted or  attempted,  you  \vill  seek  rcparntion  or  restitution  by  persnaslve  yet  finn 
meoanres ;  and  you  will  not  restart  to  force  unless  in  the  last  extremity,  and  when 
no  doHbt  can  exist  that  ripht  and  justice  are  on  your  side. 

The  maintenaneo  of  diseijiUnc  is  an  object  rcc}uiring  yoor  unwearied  solicitude. 
The  character  of  our  country  is  only  known  and  jtidj^ed  by  remote  and  savage  tribes, 
and  even  by  semi-civiliJEDd  nations,  by  tlic  persoiuil  defKirtnjent  fjf  Us  officers^  who 
lyet  to  a  certain  extent^  lu  representatives.  The  high  standard  which  is  within 
their  feficb,  and  should  be  the  aim  of  every  cue,  h  the  best  calculated  to  command 
respect  and  confidence  froci  all  with  w!iom  intercourse  is  held. 

All  officers  are  onjojucd  by  law,  by  regulation^  and  by  regard  to  their  own  honor 
to  niAlntaiUj  in  all  respects,  a  correct  deportment  toward  superiors,  inferiors,  and 
oquftlft.  A  gcneriU  observance  of  this  salutary  rule  will  render  each  one  more  happy 
in  hk  own  penon,  more  xealous  in  the  disoharge  of  his  dnty,  and  more  useful  to  the 
flerrfce  of  which  be  is  a  member. 

Yon  will  not  allctw  any  under  your  command,  if  you  can  prevent  it,  to  incnr  debta 
and  leave  them  unpaid  in  any  port  or  place  they  may  visit. 

If  any  be  hccdlc&s  of  this  order,  you  will  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  and  bcUcTcd  that  every  officer  associated  with  you  will  zealously  co- 
operate with  you  in  preserving  the  strictest  discipline. 

In  conducting  the  exploration  intrusted  to  you  it  may  bo  found  nceo»ary  to  caD 
to  your  aid  means  which  €Aii  Bot  be  provided  for  in  a  ^moll  steamer  of  the  capacity 
of  the  **  Water  Witch,"  such  us  horses,  mnlcif;,  and  other  resources  for  the  transport- 
ation  of  small  parties  for  shore  operations,  you  are  therefore  nutborized  to  employ 
all  such  means  us  you  may  deem  essential  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  expedi- 
,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  the  security  and  safety  of  your  officers,  crew,  and 
el,  and  a  rigid  economy  in  your  expenditures. 

You  mil  communicate  your  proceedings  at  regular  intervals  direct  to  the  Depart^ . 
ment,  forwarding  a  dnplicate  of  each  !ett<?r  l^  the  earliest  opportunity  to  be  found 
after  the  original  shall  have  been  transmitfed. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  You  will  report  by  letter  to  the  Commander  of  the  United  States  Squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  a  part  of  his  command*  but  assigned  to  special  duty 
under  the  orders  of  the  Department,  with  which  be  will  not  interfere  except  under 
the  most  imi>craiivc  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  instructed  to  furnish  such  aid  ond 
faciUtkfl  as  yott  tnay  require  in  conducting  the  exploration.  * 


APPENDIX  B  (Page  29). 

CORRESrONDENCE  OF  MESSRS.  SCHENCK  AND  TROUSDALE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
EXPLORATION  OF  THE  PARAGUAY. 

This  and  tho  following  letter  are  introduced  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  their 
author  advocated  the  application  for  permission  to  explore  the  Broziiian  waters  : 

Mr,  Srhmvk  to  ScSior  de  Soiizcu 

Lrgftilqn  0f  ih&  United  St«tCA,  lUo  dft  Janeiro,  Angntt  90,  USC8. 
The   undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniijotcntiary  i>f  the 
United  Statea,  desires  to  recaU  the. attention  of  lliji  Excellencj*  raulino  Joed  Soonw 
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de  Souza,  of  the  Council  of  IIL*  Majesty  the  Emperor^  Minister  and  Secretazj  of 
Stuie  for  Foreign  AITftir?,  to  au  appiication  which  was  made  to  the  imperial  gor- 
crnmcmt  a  few  month*  ago. 

On  the  26th  of  April  la.st,  in  the  abscnt^G  of  the  nndcmgnedf  a  note  was  arlircMCil 
to  his  ExceDeney  by  Mr.  Coxe,  the  Hecretary  of  this*  I^f^ation,  mclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  LieotcnuiiL  Thoraiis  J.  Page,  of  the  United  States  Na\^,  commondiiif 
the  United  States  steamer  "Water  Witcb/'  a  vessel  which  had  jast  then  amred  io 
this  port  on  her  way  to  Sttircy  the  River  Plate  and  its  various  tributaries.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  oht^in  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  imperial  govemment  in  aid  of 
tliat  expedition^  by  orders  to  tho  aiithoritiea  of  those  of  her  provinces  In  whidi  Ait 
any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  rivers  to  be  explored. 

Ill  reply  to  this  note,  on  the  4th  of  May,  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  sty  thAl 
the  imjierial  govemmcntj  having  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  in  the  River  Ptr*' 
gnay,  the  port  of  Albuciucrque^  would  make  tio  «;ihjection  to  Lieutenant  Page  cairr- 
ing  his  explorations  to  that  j>oint,  hut  would  send  the  necessary  orders  to  ihe  Prti- 
idcnt  of  the  Province  of  Mittto  G rosso,  and  to  other  imperial  agents,  that  they  migto 
give  him  all  the  co-opcration  in  their  jxjwer;  but  that  the  imperial  govemment,  OK 
having  yet  opened  to  foreign  nations  other  ports  above  Albuquerque,  and  not  hftTU^ 
yet  agreed  as  to  the  navigation  of  thoso  riTeiB  with  other  riverine  state>9,  conld  not 
pcnuit  foreign  vessels  to  enter  tliem,  and  thus  cstabliBh  an  example  and  prvc«dttt 
which  might  he  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  tbo  right  of  navigntion  of  those  riTcrs  aot 
having  been  settled. 

This  correspondence  was  immediately  comnittnicAtod  to  tlie  commjuider  oT  Urn 
expedition,  who  had  ahrcady  proceeded  to  the  Kiver  Plate ;  and  the  answer  of  d» 
imperial  govemment  and  the  license  thus  aceorded  are  duly  appreciated. 

But  the  undersigned,  being  then  upon  the  eve  of  going  himself  on  his  spedalfBif- 
sion  to  the  La  Phitine  States,  had  little  opportunity  to  advert  to  the  limitmioDS  ***^ 
qualifications  of  the  pcnidssion  expressed. 

On  reflection  since  and  now^  the  imdersigned  has  believed  it  proper  to  stale  to 
Excellency  thiit  the  limited  privilege,  conceded  in  answer  to  the  request,  b  not  m 
liberal  as  the  United  States  and  their  agents  had  a  right  to  exjiect  from  a  gowtm- 
meut  OS  enlightened  as  this.  It  eati  scarcely  bo  that  the  rcfitriction  as  to  the  poto 
to  which  the  imperial  govemment  m  willing,  on  its  part,  that  the  **  Water  Wilci** 
should  ascend  the  River  Paragnay,  and  the  refusal  altogether  to  permit  her  to  CB* 
tcr  other  rivers,  would  be  insisted  on  if  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  expeditioo  ntn 
fully  yndcrstood  and  considered. 

Otherwise  ihc  undersigned  is  unable  to  comprehend  why  such  an  enterprise^  pait^ 
ly  national  tn  its  character,  projected  for  a  simple  and  i<jculiar  fittrpoec,  and  tlm 
purpose  the  advancement  of  seioncc,  should  have  been  put  upKJii  a  footinfr  with  ia- 
dividual  commercial  pnrsuitB,  and  snhjected  to  reasoning  that  can  apply  only  toordi- 
narj^  voyages.  Nothing  is  proposed  which  could  l>e  regarded  as  an  example  or  prec- 
edent for  the  voyage  of  a  merchant  or  trading  ship,  or  even  of  a  vessel  of  war  onlr. 

To  remove  any  posisihle  misapprehension,  however,  the  undersigned  will  now  re- 
peat that  the  **  Water  Witch"  has  heen  commissioned  and  fitted  out  expressly  tor 
an  exploration  and  careful  f^ur\-ey  of  the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries;  that  the 
ofBcers  and  crew  have  been  tJclected  and  detailed  with  a  view  to  that  ^pecdHc  taii 
only  duty ;  and  tlmt,  in  short,  the  object  is  one  purely  setentific,  looking  to  the  ist- 
amination  of  all  that  may  be  interesting  in  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  the 
conntries bordering  nfxsn  their  waters;  and  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  an  actn- 
rate  sounding  of  the  channels  to  ascertain  their  litnc^s  for  navigation  by  steam-boaii 
and  other  vessels. 
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And  a*  the  history  and  results  of  this  ex|>loration  and  survey — the  descriptions 
and  c  hurts  which  may  be  jiroduccd — will  be  made  put  ilk  to  the  world»  for  the  com* 
mon  infomiauon  of  sJl,  »urcly  not  the  least  interest  nnd  benefit  may  be  expected  to 
ftccrno  to  those  goveroraontiJ  and  their  inhabitADlt;  who  hnve  possessions  through 
irhich  the  different  rivers  Bow.  No  questions  of  rights  of  naYigatioQ  or  transit  con 
possibly  Ik?  involved  in  tliis  work. 

But  the  undersigned  will  not  ar^e  the  subject  farther^  If,  with  this  simple  ex- 
planation rei>catod,  the  expedition  tb»is  sent  out  by  the  United  8tatcs  docs  not  at 
once  commend  itself  to  the  good  wishes  and  fiivor  of  Brazil  to  the  fullest  extent,  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  she  Interposes  objections  to  its  cJjjeots  bt>ing  pursued  in  any  case 
above  a  certain  point  on  one  of  the  rivers^  because  she  has  ojjened  nothing  beyond 
that  or  clacwhcre  on  the  streams  within  her  jurisdiction  to  forcigrj  commerce,  he 
can  odIv  regret  that  he  must  report  fo  unexpected  a  dispf>:*iuon  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment to  his  government  at  home,  who  will  not  fail  to  contrast  it  with  thfe  prompt^ 
cordial,  and  unrestricted  encouragement  and  aid  whifb  have  been  extended  to  the 
cnteq>rise  l)y  the  other  states  and  territories  having  possessions  on  the  different  riv- 
ers in  question. 

In  the  confidence  that,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  thi»  subject,  a  farther  nud  more 
favorable  and  liberal  answer  to  the  application  will  he  made  by  hi-i  ExccUejicy,  the 
nndersif^ed  avails  himself  of  tlie  o<!c«i»ion  lo  renew  to  his  Excellency  the  at^uranees 
of  his  high  respect  and  distingui'ihed  consideration,  Robert  C.  Schknck. 

To  HIb  ExooUeiiflr  PauUao  Jo«6  Soaro  do  Souza. 

Mr,  Schenck  to  Si^nor  de  Abreo. 

Ijc^Uqh  of  llio  United  Stutcii,  Klo  de  JandrQ^  8cpt«iiibcr  9V  1S6S. 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  nnd  Minister  Pieni[]otentiiiry  of  the  United 
Statei),  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  ret'eipt  f^f  note  No.  28,  dated  the  ICth  in- 
stant, from  hh  Excellency  Antonio  Paulino  Limixj  de  Abreo,  of  the  Council  of  His 
Majesty  the  EmjKiror,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  reply 
to  that  which  was  addressed  by  the  undersigned  to  the  predecessor  of  hiis  Excellenty 
on  the  20th  of  Aiigti.st  last,  in  relation  to  the  scientific  and  exploring  expedition  setU 
by  iho  gofvemment  of  the  United  States,  under  the  commatid  of  lacutenant  PagOi 
into  the  waters  of  the  Kivcr  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries. 

The  und*srBigned  regreta  to  learn  from  his  ExcelJency  tliat  the  imperial  goTern- 
ment  f^ersists  in  its  determination  not  to  consent  that  the  st^'amer  **  Water  Witch," 
commiisioncd  for  thi^  survey,  shall  be  permitted  to  ascend  any  of  the  riven*  within 
tho  territory  and  jnri*diction  of  Brazil,  except  the  River  Paraguay,  and  that  river 
only  as  far  as  the  port  of  Albuquerque. 

Tliiii  resohition  of  the  imperial  government  appearing  to  be  decided  and  final,  the 
unden^igneiJ  docs  not  proi>oao  to  repeat  or  enlarge  farther  upon  the  reasons  and#ug- 
goations  which  he  has  i>ofore  presented  for  tonsi<leration,  and  which  he  supfKiscd 
might  have  elicited  a  different  answer,  lie  will  content  himself  with  communicat- 
ing to  the  I'rcsident  of  the  United  States  an  account  of  the  application  which  it  has 
been  liij*  fluty  to  make  to  the  national  authorities  of  Brazil,  and  tho  want  of  »!uceess 
which  has  attended  that  application.  Tho  sovereignty  of  Brazil  most,  of  course,  bo 
Mly  recognized ;  and  any  rule  thai  she  mny  think  proper  to  cstabHsh  will  Iw  re- 
I  IpiiCtfully  oliscrved  by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  tlwt  portion  of  any  river  which, 
llATii^g  its  sources  within  her  territory,  flows  entirely  within  her  jurisdiction. 

And  the  undersigned  would  not  now  deem  it  necessary  to  extend  the  correspond- 
ence on  tiuB  stthjcet,  or  to  rejdy  to  the  note  of  his  Excellency,  but  for  tho  farther  re- 
marks of  hi*  Excellency  which  accompany  the  coinmunicaiion  of  tliis  decision. 
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Hb  Excellency  observes  that  the  undenjipned  is  i>eTfe<?fly  »wai«  ^uil;»  ■fboT«  Hm 
port  of  AJbuquerqiic,  there  is  no  other  in  the  Kiver  Ptiraguay  which  has  been  opened 
by  the  imperial  government  to  fofcign  commerce.  That  from  this  arraiigeakrnt  it 
results^  as  is  obvioasy  that  to  no  foreign  vessel  can  the  river  be  accessible  Abofve  tlm 
IM>rt.  That  this  was  a  priticiiile  establishcil  in  very  clear  and  express  terms  by  ds- 
tTcc  of  the  iinperinJ  government,  No.  11 -tO^  on  the  11  tit  of  April  of  tbis  jesr.  Aod 
ihat  the  nrijymeut,  therefore,  that  the  **  Water  Witch,"  of  which  Lieatensnt  Fsfi 
is  cominatKler,  haa  for  its  sole  object  to  explore  ihc  Kivcir  Pamgiiiiy  and  it»  triliii> 
uries,  can  not  avail,  in  the  opinion  of  the  imperial  government,  to  change  in  favwr 
of  that  ye«»e]  the  general  principle  which  that  decree  established,  and  n^hich  ttooM 
be  abandoned  by  the  ascient  of  the  "Water  Witch**  beyond  the  port  of  Albaqnerqae, 
Admitting  tho  premises,  tho  undersized  can  not  yet  8»ent  to  the  conclu^on  ir- 
rtTod  St  1^  thiii  reasoning.  It  t^eems  to  him  a  mn  tteqifihtr  tbnt  tho  exclusion  of  *"  for* 
efg:n  commcroB"  should  t<hut  out  from  the  privilege  of  a  higher  ascent  of  the  rivet  i 
national  vesiscl,  engaged  in  no  commercial  pursuit  or  enterprise  'whatcret.^  but  sent 
by  a  friendly  power  upon  the  peaceful  and  disinterested  errand  of  scioatific  explo- 
ration and  survey.  But  tho  ttndersii^nied  rccognijtcs  the  full  rlg^ht  of  the  impeml 
government  to  give  interpretation  to  its  own  decrees,  and  is  only  led  into  this  com- 
ment on  the  jiosilion  taken,  Ijeeaosc  his  Excellencj'  has  seemed,  fixjm  the  furm  of  ex* 
preasion  used,  to  appeal  to  tho  nndcrsigned  to  admit  the  justice  and  the  lo^  of  Ifct 
proposition,  which  the  undersigned  is  unable  to  do. 

His  Excellency  informs  the  undersigned,  however,  that  the  resolution  of  llie  ha- 
pcrial  government  does  not  prevent  such  explorations  as  the  eommnndant  of  ihn 
steamer  may  be  instructed  to  make  in  the  River  Paraguay  and  its  trihiiianes  ni^yrt 
the  port  indicated,  but  that  for  this  pnrposc  he  can  employ  boats  of  the  coontrr, 
which  he  will  easily  find  there.  And  it  Is  added,  that  then?  arc  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  these  boats  will  bo  ihc  lient  ailapted  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rircr  Pflrag:iisj 
beyond  Aibuqtierque,  which  will  ])crhap8  notbt*  jiracticable  for  the  **  Water  Witch.** 

The  nndenjigned  duly  appreciates  this  explnnation  of  the  action  and  vicvr^  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  thanks  his  Excellency  for  the  suggestion  ns  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  objects  of  the  exf>edition  may  bo  aceompliijhcd  above  the  point  is 
*|iicstion.  His  Excellency's  note  will  be  commntiicated  to  Lieutenant  Page,  who  if 
charged  with  the  senice,  and  that  officer  will  exercise  his  discretion,  under  such  k^ 
structions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  government  at  Wtishington,  in  ropard  to  jm 
suing  the  survey  in  the  way  pro]>oscd  to  him.  At  present,  and  perhnps  for  the  neii 
year  or  two,  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  the  lower  pftrtt  of  the  Psriuia  and  Psi^- 
guay,  and  of  the  Rivers  Fikomayo  and  Vermejo,  will  safHciently  occupy  his  atse^ 
tion.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  will  at  any  time  avail  himself  of  s  |w- 
missioUj  on  the  Paraguay,  to  employ  the  boats  of  the  country  as  recommended ;  fyf 
the  Undersigned  begs  Icavo  to  state  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  bsf 
not  sent  out  such  an  ex|>edition  without  providing  all  the  necessary  tneana  for  its 
prosecution*  Lieutenant  Page  has  with  him  not  only  all  the  boats  that  would  be 
ordinarily  supplied  for  carrying  out  properly  the  eSRminations  and  Rurveys  to  be 
made,  but  has  been  furnished  also  with  the  lioilers,  engine,  and  machinery  for  tie 
constmction  of  a  small  »?teamer,  with  a  draught  of  only  a  foot  or  fourteen  inebei,  bf 
means  of  which  those  waters  and  channels  may  bo  sufficiently  explored  and  meai- 
nrod  which  may  be  found  too  shallow  to  adroit  a  vessel  as  largo  as  the  **Wslei 
Witch."  This  small  auxiliary  steam-boat  Lieutenant  Page  Is  now  about  bmldin; 
and  putting  together,  it  is  understood,  at  Asrompcion,  in  Paraguay.  As  to  the  doul 
expressed  whether  the  **  Water  Witcli'*  herself  could  ascend  above  Albuquerque,  tl 
undersigned  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  thai  is  a  question  to  be  determine. 
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only  hy  one  of  those  prnctical  expoiimente  which  are  arooni^  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  onilersigTied  ftppreciutpa  end  haa  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  expression 
of  the  Bentiments  of  friendly  considenition  which  are  entertained  by  the  imperial 
government  toward  the  povcrnmcnt  of  the  United  States,  and  the  assurance!;  that 
orders  s^hall  he  repeated  that  the  comnmndant  of  the  **  Water  Witch''  may  not  fail 
of  any  0(M>peration  or  aid  which  he  may  need  for  the  accomplishment  and  happy 
\!S$m  of  the  dnty  intrusted  to  him.  The  nndcrsigncdj  in  behalf  of  his  govemmettt, 
sincerely  reciprocates  these  friendly  sentiments ;  and  avails  himself  of  the  occasion 
to  renew  to  hi^  Excellency  the  assurances  of  his  [>crfect  esteem  and  diatingiu&hod 
consideratioQ.  Bobebt  C*  8cbs»qk. 

Mr*  Trousdale  to  Lieutenant  Page, 

l4!«»tk>a  «f  the  VuWfiA  States,  Ri^  df>  Jaoclro,  Anput  8lh,  18&i, 
Lioot  Thomw  JcflfertOO  Ptoft^CoiBniaiidlrkg  V.  S.  }*tc*Bior  •*  Wnkr  Witch/' 

Sm, — I  received  yonr  oommomcation,  without  date,  through  liobcrt  G.  Scott, 
Junior,  Esq,,  Acting  Consul  of  the  United  Stiite«  at  thii  port,  on  the  1st  of  July 
la£t^  and  on  the  3d  of  that  month  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  inviting  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  to 
the  correspondence  of  my  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Schenck,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Relations  on  the  subject  of  the  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rb  do  la  Plata,  and  asking  nptiin  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  tho  imperial 
goveminent  to  the  expedition  of  the  "  Water  Witch,**  and  the  privilege  of  ascend- 
ing the  River  Paraguay  to  the  head  of  imvijii^ation. 

I  Ain  now  in  potMOiioii  of  the  answer  of  tht?  imperial  goremment  to  that  note,  as 
famished  through  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  RelatJouB,  from  which  it  appenrs  that, 
on  more  matare  rcflertion,  the  imperial  government  has  prunted  the  privilege  jwked 
for,  of  exploring  the  River  Paraguay  to  the  head  of  navigationt  and  has  gi^'cn  in- 
structions to  the  President  of  the  Province  of  Matto  Grofisov  and  tho  other  agents 
of  the  government  in  that  quarter^  to  facilitate  the  expedition  to  the  full  accomplLsh- 
ment  of  the  original  design;  herei^ith  inctoBcd  you  will  tind  copies  of  my  note-;  to 
the  Secretory  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  of  his  answerst  marked  A^  B*,  C\  D"^, 

I  am^  sir,  veiy  respeotftdly,  your  obedient  sen'ant,  W*  Teousdali;. 

A"*  Mr,  Trousdale  to  Foreign  Office,  July  3d,  1854. 
B";  Foreign  Office  to  Mr.  Trousdale,  August  2d,  1854. 
C,  Mr.  Trooadale  to  Foreign  Office,  August  4th,  1854. 
D*.  Foreign  Office  to  Mr,  Trousdale,  August  Ttli,  1854. 

Mr,  Trousdale  to  Senor  deAbrco. 

LcgAdoa  cf  tbo  United  gtmtM,  lUo  da  Jftnelro,  jid  Jiilj-»  1851. 
The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  tho 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  Excellency  Antonio  Paulino  Limpo  dc^ 
Abrco,  of  tho  Council  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  it  has  become  his  duty  to  invito  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  to  the  subject  of  the  exploration  of  tho  tributaries  of  tho  Rio  dc  la 
riatiL,  and  to  bring  the  questien  of  the  privilege  of  ascending  the  River  Paraguay 
to  th(?  head  of  navigation  again  to  the  notice  of  the  same,  and  t4>  solicit  once  more 
the  approbation  and  co-operation  of  the  imperial  government  to  that  enterprise. 
This  iralyect  has  boon  ably  presented  by  my  predeciwsor  in  repeated  communications 
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to  tbe  govcmment  of  BrozOf  to  which  the  attention  of  his  Excellency  is  pi 
invited ;  the  undersigned  deems  it  oselcto  at  present  to  attempt  farther 
on  tho  subject. 

It  will  be  Fememfaered  that  tlic  cxpeditioQ  on  which  the  **  Water  W| 
ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  pureJj  for  its  object^ 
mcnt  of  eoniTTicruc  and  promotion  of  science ;  and  the  entcrpmmg-  comn 
the  **  Water  Witch/*  Captain  Thomas  Jefferson  Page,  having  adr&nc^cd 
the  diBcborgo  of  hi^  arduotm  dntlBii  inito  the  territory  of  Bnuil  as  that  ga 
hoA  consented  to  co-cipcratL^  with  said  exploration,  it  now  becomes  oeoem 
the  Brazilian  government  to  co-operate  with  this  enterprise  to  its  ocnmi 
by  at  Uasit  extending  the  facilities  heretofore  given  to  the  termlnation^lj 
gation  of  the  Paraguay.  ^| 

The  undersigned  hopes  for  an  answer  at  an  early  day^  and  renct**5  to  li 
Icncy  the  a^nrai^ccs  of  hi^  high  cste^jm  and  distingntEhcd  consideration* 

(Signed)  W-  T»ou 

To  hb  Exeeltoaqr  Aatoato  Patdino  Umpo  do  Ahreo,  etcu,  ete.,  tie. 


Logatiorn  of  tlie  Ttiited  SUtes,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  4tli  Anip 
The  undcn^ignod,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiar 
United  States,  presents  hi^j  coniplim<jnts  to  his  Excellency  Antonio  Paulii 
dc  Abrco,  of  th«  Council  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  Minister  aod  Sec 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  h 
lency*s  eommimication  of  the  2d  instant,  which  contains  the  information 
Majesty  the  EmixTor  and  the  government  of  Brazil,  to  whom  the  note  of  t1 
sigDcd  of  the  3d  ultimo  had  been  presented,  which  a,*L*i  ibeprivileire  for  th 
States  steamer  **  Water  Witch'*  to  explore  the  River  Paraguay  to  the  head 
gallon,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  government  of 
the  full  accomplbhment  of  the  original  dei^ign  of  that  expedition,  had  com 
the  objects  a^j^ked  for  in  ^iild  note,  on  thu  condition  that  the  undersigned  s] 
ply  to  the  communicnliou  of  hi*  Exctdlency  of  the  2d  instant,  eonfirnung  t 
mcnta  made  by  the  Hon.  Kobert  C.  Schenek,  in  his  notes  to  the  Secretoiy 
for  Foreign  Aftairs  of  the  government  of  Brazil^  on  the  subject  of  the  expio 
the  Htearocr  **  Water  Witch'*  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata. 

The  undersigned  will  hero  ^tate  that  he  has  not  been  furnished  with  a 
the  instrweiionj  given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Lieutenant 
Jefferson  Page,  coninianding  the  United  States  steamer  **  Water  Witch,*' 
tion  to  the  exploration  of  the  tribtitjiries  of  the  I^io  de  la  Plata ;  all  the  inl) 
the  nndersigned  has  cm  that  subject  L*  obtained  from  the  statements  of  othe 
letter  of  Lieutenant  Thoniati  Jefferson  Page  to  Ferdinand  Coxe,  Esq.,  Seci 
Legation  of  the  Uoitt'd  States  at  the  Court  of  Brazil^  of  tbe  2€th  April, 
which  he  Ftatc.'*  the  expedition  has  purely  for  its  object  the  advancement 
merce  and  the  promotion  of  science ;  Mr,  Coxe,  in  his  note  of  the  same  dj 
April,  1853,  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  of  Lieutenant  Pa| 
*^Thij*  officer  has  liccn  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  th 
interesting  and  imfmrtant  duti'  of  exploring  and  surveying  all  the  rii-eri  mm 
the  La  Plata,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  results  of  the  expedition  will  h 
highcBt  imfjortanco  to  the  commercial  and  scientific  world/'  It  will  bo  tl 
Mr.  Schenck,  in  Ida  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  AflToirg,  of  i 
August,  1853,  uses  this  language :  ^*  Otherwise  the  undersigned  is  unahle  to 
bend  why  such  an  expedition,  purely  national  in  its  character,  projected  fo 
pie  and  peculiar  purpose,  and  that  puqjose  for  the  adTancement  of  scienoo 
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Iwen  put  on  a  footing  with  individual  commercial  fiursaitB,  and  subjected  to 
reas€tiin;?  that  can  applj  only  to  ordinary  Yessels*/'  and,  ai;ain^  Mr,  Schenck,  in 
his  note  to  tho  Secretary  of  Forei^  Affairs^  of  tho  7th  October,  lBa3»  speaking  of 
the  action  of  the  government  of  Brazil,  Bap  :  **  She  will  therefore  not  consent  that 
the  eteiimer  *  Water  Witch^'  sent  hy  the  United  States  on  a  purtdy  ifcientifk  expe- 
ditiouj  shall  ascend  aboro  that  pointy"  and,  apain,  Lieutenant  ThomiW  Jefferson 
Page,  in  a  lato  cominiinication  to  the  uudcrsigtied,,  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Imperial  government  to  permit  him  to  explore  the  tributaries  of  the  Uio  de  la  Plata, 
lays:  **  It  can  not  bo  the  fixed,  determined  object  of  the  government  to  arrest  an 
expedition  having  for  its  object  solely  the  promotion  of  stdenee,^* 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  undersigned  fc^ls  authorized  to  say  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  of  the  *' Water  Witch**  in  tho  tribuCariea  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  h  intended  to  {>romote  the  cause  of  sdenre,  and  should  not  he  construed  into 
a  precedent  for  vessels  of  cither  wur  or  comtnerce  to  navigate  those  streams, 

Tlic  govertiment  of  the  United  States  will  duly  appreciate  this  oct  of  kindnesit 
and  frieudi^hip  toward  it  by  the  government  of  Braa^ilT  and  it  will  doubtleAS  strength- 
en the  cord^  of  fnendihip  which  now  bind  together  those  govemmcnts. 

The  undersigned  hopes  for  a  speedy  consummation  of  this  matter,  and  avails  him* 
self  of  this  op]K)rtunity  to  renew  to  hii*  Excellency  as.su ranees  of  his  high  esteem  and 
distinguished  consideration.  (Signed)  W.  Trousdaj^e, 

To  bJd  EKCelioDcy  AatoDio  PauUno  Umpo  do  AbroOi  cteu,  etc,  etc* 


APPENDIX  C   (Page  59), 

:  THE  DISPATCITES  OF  MIL  RORERT  C  SCIIENCK,  tJNITED  STATES  MINISTER 
TO  BRAZIL,  ON  THE  FOLITHJAL  EVENTS  THAT  TOOK  VLMiE  AT  THE  TIIHE  OF 
ORNEtt\L  1:RQUI55A'S  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  BIEGE  OF  BUENOS  AVRES. 

By  ray  last  dispatch  you  were  informed  that  I  had  returned  hert\  bringing  the 
two  treaties  which  Mr.  Pendleton  and  I  haro  bad  the  good  fortnne  to  eonclude  with 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  I  send  them  now,  with  other  original  papers,  as 
follows : 

lat.  The  Tteaty  of  Sftn  Jose  de  Flores,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  Pa- 
rana and  Unignay^  made  July  10th,  1853 ;  aeeompanying  which  is  a  Notice  of  the 
Ratification  of  the  same^  on  the  12th  ot  July,  hy  General  Justo  Sob4  de  Urquiza^  the 
Proviiiional  Director. 

2d.  Tlie  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce^  and  Kavigatioii,  made  at  San  Joad, 
July  27th,  1853,'  accompanied  by  the  Certificate  of  Powers  of  the  PJenipotcntiorics 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  same  date ;  and  ihe  Notice  of  Ratification  hy  the  Pro- 
liaional  Director,  on  the  30th  of  July, 

In  I  lie  case  of  tho  Treaty  of  Sun  Josi!  de  Flores,  there  was  but  one  general  power 
given  to  tho  Argentine  plcnipotentiaricj*,  authorizing  them  to  treat  alike  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Fraiu'o ;  and  as  there  could  not  he  an  exdmngc 
with  each,  the  original  was  left  in  cui^tody  of  the  French  plenipotentiary. 

It  would  not  bo  neceasary  to  add  much  to  what  has  alrcatly  been  reported  to  you 
of  the  circumstances  attending  our  negotiations  and  tht!  signing  of  these  treaties. 

On  my  arrival  at  Bnenos  Ayres,  on  the  21st  ilny  liist^  1  fDund  the  city  in  a  state 
of  cloae  siege  and  blockade.  The  conferences  between  the  two  belligerent  parties^ 
which  were  initiated  and  conducted  under  the  auspicea  and  mediation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Brazil  and  Boliria,  had  been  broken  off;  and  I  whm  ODGordin^ly  disappoint- 
ed in  my  expectation  of  finding  pence»  and  with  it  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
eration established  and  prepared  to  treat.     For  two  montljs  tho  prosjicct  of  making 
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in  J  mission  ci<?ctive  seemed  to  bo  no  better ;  and,  at  the  clotse  of  June,  I  hdbd  de- 
termiocd  and  was  prepared  to  rcttim  to  my  poet  here,  abandoning  for  the  pment 
all  idea  of  a  treaty,  ^ncral  or  special,  aud  leaving  farther  ncfrotlations  on  the  pvt 
of  our  goveniTneQt  to  a  more  promising  time,  and  to  whomsoever  might  be  bcreafier 
Appointed  to  the  duty. 

But  jni^i  at  tlmt  contirtgeney  I  obtained  such  reliable  informal  ion  of  a  crkdb  it 
hand  as  induced  lae  to  change  my  purpose,  and  I  resolved  to  remain  another  moalL 
I  became  «fttisfii;d  that  io  the  new  aspect  of  affftirs  would  be  fotind  tbe  firet  acd  tent 
opportunity  that  was  likely  to  present  itself  for  concluding  treaty  stipulations^  whidt 
iboulil  not  only  embrace,  as  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned,  the  gtnenl 
provisions  for  reciprocid  commerce  and  friendship,  but  that  with  these,  or  in  adrmoe 
of  these,  might  be  obtained  the  great  object  of  the  special  missioTts  of  Bhigland  aDd 
IVance,  ns  well  as  what  we  sought  ourBclves — gecurity  for  the  free  navigation  of  tk 
rivers.  To  thk  latter  object  particularly,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  and  Fr«]itl 
ministen,  we  0f«t  applied  ourscKcSj  nnd  the  result  iji  the  treaty  of  the  10th  of  July. 

So  far  as  the  Argentine  Confederation  h  concerned,  or  haa  juriudictioti  in  ck 
rivcra  La  Plata,  Parana,  and  Umguay,  not  only  the  principle^  but  the  fact  m  not 
fixed  and  perpetual. 

A  free  passage  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  world  on  tho£e  wateiB  wOl  no  I 
depend  on  lavTs  or  decrees,  which  may  be  repealed,  or  even  on  a  oonstttntiaiiall 
vision,  which  may  be  changed,  but  Is  safe  hcnecfdrth  tinder  the  soletnn  j 
tjf  international  contract. 

A  similar  treaty  precisely  in  all  its  terms  was  signed  on  the  same  daj  hj  the  jMt- 
potcntiarica  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Mr.  Pendleton  has  already  given  you  an  account  of  the  base  ftnd 
transfer  of  the  blockading  squadron  of  the  Ccnifcderation  by  Coo,  tJieir  chief  zuiTti 
commander;  tlie  disastrous  influence  that  that  eurrender  had  tipon  the  beaiegiiiit 
army,  and  other  particulars  of  the  course  of  cventgj  which  led  General  Urqniia  to^ 
tennmo  finally  to  abandon  all  farther  forcible  meofiurcs  toward  Buenos  Arreib  II 
is  sufficient,  with  reference  to  our  diplomatic  duties  and  services  ia  the  tnidft  d 
thc&B  oceurrences,  to  stale  that  we  had  to  go  back  and  through  the  lines  of  the  hd- 
tigerent  parties,  wilh  such  degree  of  Bafo-condnct  as  (heir  poases  and  escorts  eodi 
secure  to  ufi,  seeking  actively  and  discreetly  as  we  coidd  to  provide  for  the  inteiiMi 
we  had  in  charge,  and  tiot  alway^^  perhaps,  without  exposure  to  some  little  jkxtL 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  duty  somewhat  anomalous,  and  in  proportion  exciting,  for  a  ei> 
vilian  to  he  engaged  in. 

The  mediation  which  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  the  Chevalier  8t 
Georges,  andmysL*lf,  at  the  instiincti  of  both  jiartiea,  has  been  also  explained  toyos; 
and  ttti  abrupt  conclusion,  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  siege,  the  retiring  of  Ur^oai 
with  the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  nnd  the  dLspersion  of  tbo  outride  chiefi  of 
Buenos  Ajtcs, 

General  Urquiaa,  as  Provisional  Director,  with  approval  of  the  Constituent  i 
gress,  took  at  lengtJi  the  course  which  should  have  been,  1  think,  his  policy   and 
policy  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces,  from  the  beginning — that  was   to  leave 
Ayres  to  herself,  to  unite  or  not  with  them  as  she  might  elect  under  the  ConstimtioiL 

It  waa  in  tliuJ  view  of  the  subject  that  we  mutually  agreed  with  the  Prtiris 
Director  that  the  time  had  come  for  treating  with  the  Confederation  under  hi*  I 
pices. 

BuenoB  Ayres  may  deny,  in  her  present  anomalous  position,  refusing  as  abe  tol 
to  be  represented  in  the  Conatitnent  Congress,  that  treaties  thus  made  ar«  I 
upon  her.     I  have  no  apprehension,  however,  that  she  will  to  the  end  conti 
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disregard  their  obligations.    But  if  she  shonld  attempt  to  do  so,  she  will  be  ulti-  . 
mately,  and  soon,  in  one  way  or  another,  compelled  to  abide  by  them. 

She  is  either  in  the  Confederation  or  out  of  it.  If  in  it,  she  most  be  made  to  con^ 
form  to  its  international  duties ;  if  out  of  it,  and  hereafter  recognized  as  a  separate 
nationality,  she  will  be  constrained,  by  the  opening  of  the  rivers  and  ports  above, 
and  for  her  own  self-preservation,  to  enter  into  similar  treaties  on  her  own  account. 

The  time  has  passed  by  when  a  single  state  or  province,  npon  her  pretensions  pf 
her  superior  wealth,  and  population,  and  strength,  can  dominate  over  all  others,  ob^ 
structing  their  progress,  and  hindering  the  friendly  relations  they  would  establish 
with  other  countries.  She  will  learn,  of  necessity,  the  republican  lesson  of  political 
equality  with  her  sister  provinces,  and  that  she  must  not  expect  them  to  submit  to 
no  organization  but  one  which  would  leave  all  the  power  and  rule  with  her. 

I  may  here  add  that  the  Constitution  (so  identical  almost  with  our  own)  which 
was  adopted  at  Santa  F^  and  submitted,  through  the  Provisional  Director,  to  the 
people  of  the  provinces  for  their  acceptance,  has  been  received  enthusiastically  every 
whore  out  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  I  presume  that  the  next  step  of  the  Constituent 
Congress  which  framed  it,  and  which  remains  in  session  until  the  complete  organi- 
zation under  it,  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President. 

Urquiza  will  undoubtedly  be  elected  President,  if  he  is  willing  to  accpt  the  office. 
His  elevation  to  that  position  will  confirm  still  more  the  hostility  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
But  she  would  be  almost  equally  averse  to  the  election  of  any  one,  being  a  native 
and  resident  of  an  interior  province. 

But,  leaving  these  speculations  as  to  the  future  of  the  Confederation,  I  present, 
with  brief  remark,  the  treaties  as  we  have  actually  made  them,  and  which,  I  tms^ 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  of  San  Jos^  de  Flores  is  a  success,  you  will  observe,  quite  exceeding 
what  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  instructions  to  me  of  the  28th  of  April,  1852,  expected  wc 
should  be  able  to  accomplish.  It  was  hardly  hoped  then  that  a  negotiation  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  could  terminate  thus  favorably. 

This  treaty  embodies  the  principle  o^  General  Urquiza*s  decree  of  the  3d  October, 
1852;  and  will  be  in  entire  accord  with  Article  26,  first  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederation.     The  constitutional  declaration  is  in  these  terms : 

**  /Nrticle  86.  La  nAvIgaclon  de  los  rtoa  interiores  de  U  Confederadon  es  lilnre  pant  todu  Ui  ban- 
dero«,  con  Bi\]eelon  unicamente  k  log  reglamentoe  que  dicta  la  autoiidad  NadonaL*' 

It  was  at  first  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederation,  that  this  provision  of  their 
constitution  removed  the  whole  subject  from  the  treaty-making  power,  and  would 
leave  it  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  The  legislative  power,  it  was 
claimed,  could  alone  be  the  national  authority  to  prescribe  the  needfhl  regulations 
for  such  free  navigation. 

After  much  discussion  wo  overcame  this  position,  by  satisfying  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries as  to  what  must  be  the  interpretation  of  their  own  constitution,  to  wit,  that 
treaties  regularly  concluded,  either  by  the  present  Provisional  Executive,  or  made 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  Congress,  after  the  organization  under  the  consti- 
tution, arc  to  be  taken,  as  in  the  United  States,  as  **the  supreme  law  of  the  land;" 
and  that  **  regulations"  established  by  treaty  must  be  considered  as  much  sanction- 
ed by  **  national  authority"  as  if  enacted  in  the  shape  of  statute  law.  This  radical 
and  essential  point  was  yielded  to  us  upon  the  argument  which  was  devolved  upon 
me  to  make  in  behalf  of  the  three  powers. 

I  do  not  know  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  particular  articles  or  clauses  of 
this  treaty  require  comment.    The  others  all  clearly  explain  themselves. 
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Article  Y.  i^  an  important  stipulation.  The  Island  Martin  Garcia 
hcac!  of  the  River  Pbta,  &nd  commanding  the  whole  channel  bj  which 
paaa  to  fmd  from  the  moaths  of  the  Forikna  and  Uniguaj,  an  unfriend 
poiseiflion  of  that  point  iiii|;ht  obstruct  the  whole  navigation,  fiefice 
of  eome  guard  against  such  possible  interpretation.  The  Province  of  I 
si  preaont  daima  and  holds  the  island. 

Mr,  Pendleton  and  I  would  not  agree,  on  behalf  of  onr  goyemsnont,  Vt 
cr  obligation  of  resistance  than  is  conveyed  hy  the  phrase  *^QBe  Lbeij 
That  I*  an  expression  which  will  adroit  of  great  latitude  of  interprets 
such  clause,  however,  in  tho  treaty,  you  will  at  once  perceive,  was  esseq 
lary  for  its  certain  eSScicncy. 

60  far  aa  the  Confederation  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  fairlj  claimed, 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  as  well  as  that  subsoqnently  made  at  San . 
plots.  But  General  Urquizaf  at  the  same  time  that  he,  in  the  exerci&e  a 
powert  aa  Provisional  Director,  waft  willing  to  give,  and  has  given  his  i 
firmation  to  them  both,  has  yet,  out  of  respectful  deference  to  the  Con 
saaction  will  l>e  required  to  treaties  mode  under  the  constitution  wliich 
come  into  force,  declared  alao  his  purpose  to  submit  these  to  the 
body. 

This  explanation  might  remove  some  ambiguity  that  you  might  ^ 
the  respective  ratifying  clauses. 

Our  ccM>perat.ion  with  the  British  and  Prench  plenipotentiaries  i 
execution  of  the  River  Treaty. 

Mr.  Pendleton  proceeded,  as  he  has  informed  you,  on  the  22d  or 
Eios,  to  procure  our  farther  negotiation  on  accmint  of  the  United  States  | 
treaty  wc  agreed  on  there,  on  the  27th,  is  substantially  the  same  as  tJiat 
Britain  at  present  eujoya,  hers  being  made  in  the  time  of  Rosaa  at  Bn 
and  Franco  hojs  intrusted  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  similar  c 
J|Iinistcr  Plenijioicntiar)',  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  river  at  the  time  of 

You  will  find  that  10  all  tho  articles  there  is  no  material  alteration  ic 
from  tho  ordinary  form  and  provisions  of  these  reciprocal  treaties  which 
stTDCtod  to  adopt.  lu  some  parts  only  I  sought  to  simplify,  condense, 
little  clearer,  and  truiiit  I,  in  some  small  degree,  succeeded. 

In  one  important  particular,  however,  wc  have  obtained  an  advanta 
jond  any  thing  secured  in  other  treaties  of  thb  class.  This  with  th^ 
Confbderation  la  perpetual.  Considering  the  principles  of  reciprocity  es 
it,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  commertial  and  other  interests  of  th^ 
tries  and  their  citizens  to  be  benefited  in  their  relations  with  each  othj 
emment  Ims  all  the  gain,  and  loses  nothing  by  the  absence  of  any  liniitai 

It  is  not  probable  that  such  n  perpetual  treaty  would  have  been  obt 
now,  but  fn)m  the  fact  that  the  existing  treaty  with  England  is  without 

But  we  have  not  found  General  Urquiza,  or  any  of  those  associated  ' 
the  present  government  of  the  Confederation,  disjjosed  to  prefer  any  out, 
or  its  interests  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there  is  cntertaii 
may  ftay,  a  decided  partiality.  They  Icjok  at  present  with  especial  int« 
public  opinion  df  our  {>eopl{}  upon  the  experiment  they  are  about  to  ma 
Federal  Con?«titution, 

In  the  journey  roaile  by  Mr.  Pendleton  and  myself  to  Entre  Rios,  to 
eral  Urquiia  and  conclude  the  general  treaty,  we  were  received  and 
with  marks  of  the  most  distinguished  and  tiattering  respect  to  our  coi 
were  made  at  all  points  the  guests  of  the  government ;  the  Am^lcaii  fl 
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played  at  ererj  opportunity ;  and,  in  short,  every  testimonial  and  attention  exhib- 
ited which  could  indicate  the  high  consideration  in  which  we  were  held  as  repre- 
sentatives of  an  admired  nation. 

.  Mr.  Pendleton  being  unfortunately  taken  sick  by  the  way,  and  unable  to  proceed 
farther  than  Gualaguaychu,  I  had  to  go  on  to  San  Jos^  and  agree  upon  the  treaty 
alone ;  but  General  Urquiza  kindly  and  promptly  met  this  difficulty  by  sending  a 
confidential  messenger  back  with  me,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  to  bring  and  take 
the  copy  for  the  Confederation,  so  that  my  colleague  should  also  have  opportunity 
to  affix  to  it  his  seal  and  signature. 

This  partiality  toward  the  United  States  is  more  to  be  regarded,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  recent  treachery  of  our  countryman  Coe,  and  the  very  reprehensible 
conduct  in  that  connection  of  one  of  our  naval  officers  of  high  rank,  and  perhaps  of 
other  American  citizens,  had  tended,  just  at  that  time,  to  excite  a  prejudice  to  our 
general  disadvantage  and  discredit. 

I  have  thought  it  not  impertinent  to  the  subject  of  my  dispatch  to  mention  this 
continued  favor  toward  our  government  and  people,  as  it  may  avail  something  here- 
after to  cultivate  and  encourage  such  a  disposition  for  the  benefit  of  American  com- 
mercial and  other  interests  that  may  be  expected  to  spring  up  and  increase  in  that 
quarter. 

I  must  not  dose  this  dispatch  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  very  friendly  co- 
operation that  Mr.  Pendleton  and  I  have  had  throughout  the  negotiations  with  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  and  the  Chevalier  St.  Georges,  the  British  and  French  Ministers, 
in  all  that  related  to  the  objects  and  interests  of  our  three  governments  that  were  in 
common. 

We  found  both  those  gentlemen  on  all  occasions  liberal  and  frank  in  the  highest 
degree.  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  all  around  that  we  labored  together,  when  it 
was  necessary  or  expedient,  with  joint  and  mutual  benefit. 

I  desire  also  to  express  to  you  a  very  high  sense  of  the  important  services  render- 
ed to  us  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Page,  commanding  the  United  States  steamer 
"Water  Witch."  Without  his  various  services  in  carrying  General  Urquiza  and 
his  staff  when  they  retired  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  conveying  Mr.  Pendleton  and 
myself  afterward  to  Entre  Rios,  and  other  duties  which  he  with  his  ship  was  able  to 
perform,  I  hardly  know  how  wo  could  have  succeeded  in  bringing  our  negotiations 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  presence  of  the  **  Water  Witch"  for  several  weeks 
at  that  particular  juncture  was  invaluable ;  and  all  her  movements  strikingly  ex- 
emplified the  necessity  of  having  a  vessel  of  her  kind  and  class,  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions, on  the  River  Plate. 

Will  you  please  communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  the*  Navy  this  expression  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Page. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.  Bobebt  C.  Schehck. 


APPENDIX  D  (Page  59). 

MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  THE  "  PROTEST"  OP  BUENOS  AYRES  AGAINST  THE  TREATY 
OF  SAN  JOSE  DE  FLORES  (&th  SEPTEMBER,  18B9),  BY  ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK,  MINIS- 
TER  PLENIPOTENIARY. 

The  first  thing  that  demands  attention  in  this  paper  is  the  extremely  unfair,  un- 
candid,  and,  in  some  particulars,  false  statement  which  is  made  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed. 

My  government  has  already  been  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  mediation 
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which  wm  conducted  under  the  anspiccfi  of  tha  Mtnigtera  PlenipoCentiary  of  ] 
gljttiilf  France^  and  the  United  StiiteSf  and  of  the  coodltioD  of  aflTaii^  which  stSQ 
od  the  witlidrawal  of  General  Urquixa^  frum  tlic  Piege,  and  hi«  retirement  to  £4 
llicNS,  It  is  not  nccet^sarv  ta  ref>eat  that  history.  But  it  i^  well  to  remark  howl 
dlutislj  the  (i^ovemmeDt  of  BneDos  Ajres  attempts  to  coufu^  and  mix  together  n 
tore  wliich  have  no  connectioti. 

The  anderstandiog  in  regard  to  the  rethrement  of  General  Urquixa,  for  the  I 
BOBS  stated  in  lii^  proclamation,  and  without  obitmetion,  was  one  tiling ;  the  ta 
which  should  be  made  with  General  Lagoa  and  the  proTincia]  troops  ontaide^  \ 
alictgctlicr  aiiotber  affair.  General  Urquixa,  by  the  arrangement  tlmi  had  b 
mode,  wm  at  liberty  to  retire^  and  might  have  retired  with  all  the  forces  of  the  fit 
|iroTinee5  unmolested  at  any  time  for  two  days  before  he  dJd  |[!0.  Hat  he  mogul 
mously  remained  to  see  what  agreement  the  two  Buenos  Ayrean  parties,  ioiide  i 
outside^  were  ^ing  to  malce  between  themselves,  what  terms  would  be  granicd 
General  Lago»,  if  he  would  raise  the  sie^c^  and  what  he  would  accept.  GeM 
Urquiui  apprebcnded  tliai  if  he  were  the  tlrst  to  go  with  the  troope  of  the  Cool 
eration^  the  eity  would  not  keep  faith  with  Lagos.  And  the  resnlt  prored  thai  li^ 
woa  but  too  much  reason  to  doubt  the  !?iucerity  of  the  inside  paitr, 
self,  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  nuni^iters  of  the  inside  from  the  be|^titiiD^{ 
thought  General  Urqniza  yvQ»  right  in  wailing  as  long  oa  he  did  for  the  evei 
delays  that  were  interjjoscd^  day  after  day,  to  avoid  a  final  arrange  men  t, 
•orted  to  by  the  eity  party,  I  lielie^'ed  theni  and  am  certain  now,  only  for  the  p 
pose  of  exciting  doubt  and  dii^tjrganizatiQn  among  the  troopa  ontfitde,  and  not  i 
any  intention  t^f  making  a  fair  and  hon€5l  peace* 

It  i»  false  to  say,  as  their  ''Protest'*  doc.^s,  that  the  mediating  mlnlxtei^  were  at 
Goremment  IIoiisc  in  the  city  on  the  13th  of  July,  laboring  to  make  terms  §of\ 
safety  of  General  Urquiza*  Tlie  question  tm  to  General  Urqtiiza^s  tnowmenti  i 
disposed  of.  They  were  then  only  trying  to  adjust  the  terms  of  pejkce  to  be  ml 
with  Lagos  and  biii  {irovinctal  force*  It  Ia  equally  untrue  the  statement  that  i 
long  interview  was  broken  up  by  news  of  the  abandonment  of  the  sieige  hy  Urm 
and  Lngoa.  The  discussion  was  protracted  by  Torres  and  hii  fcllowr^miiusten^  I 
every  sort  of  new  delay  and  objection  interposed  by  them,  to  the  Hurpriae  if  j 
mediating  ministers,  after  every  point  ViS  to  Lagof^  and  his  chiefs  had  been  tlie  i 
previous  substantially  agreed  upon  and  Ecttled.  But  before  that  inten'icw  waa  m 
the  terms  in  relation  to  Lagos  and  hts  provincial  force  were  at  la>4t  5i|^< 
Buenos  Ayrean  miniiiters,  and  not  communicated  that  night  to  hitn  oolr 
it  wa3  too  late.  The  departure  of  General  Urquista  was  not  known  by 
ating  miniiiters  nor  heard  of  in  the  city  until  next  morning ;  nor  did  they 
til  then  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  tiiege  of  Lagos*  | 

General  Lngos  took  that  course  evidently  yielding  to  the  disorganization  nf 
force*  jir<Mlnced  by  the  delays  and  false  dealing  of  the  inside  government— ^dcl 
cunningly  and  basely  resorted  to  after  every  thing  had  been  virtual]^  and  in  m 
failh  arranged* 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  while  the  mediating  ministers  were  diacnaiiw 
hours  the  plan  of  an  honorable  peace  with  the  ministerB  of  the  city  on  the  IBtk, 
tliat  very  time  the  authoriiie!!  were  gcnding  out  the  reports,  which  became  etttn 
in  the  camp,  that  the  mediuiiiig  ministers  had  confederated  with  General  Utqa 
m  betray  Lagos  and  his  troops. 

I  will  not«  howoveTi  as  I  said,  repeat  thiii  history.  It  is  only  of  any  conseqtiei 
to  refer  to  it  again*  bccaose  it  j^hows  that  General  Urqniia,  in  making  the  ttea 
acted  under  no  such  imminent  danger,  or  apprehension,  or  in  any  such  state  ofali 
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US  this  *' Protest"  Imputes  to  him.  If  ihare  wns  any  troth  or  pood  fiiith  lo  ihe  in- 
side part}%  he  had  no  raase  to  feel  any  apisrehonsion  on  the  day  the  trenty  was 
madi%  for  Im  nndcrstandioR  with  them  was  alrendy  completeT  and  th<?y  had  gladly 
toociined  in  the  arrangemeot  thai  he  shuald  retire,  with  the  trc^ops  of  the  Confed- 
eration under  his  immediate  eommand,  in  the  foreifiu  men-of-war.  In  order  to 
make  it  otherwise  appear  now,  they  art?  fopced  to  deny  and  discredit  their  own  profi- 
Oiiitions  and  solemn  promiaeis.  They  had  even  three  days  before  requested  of  Gen- 
eral Urquiza,  through  the  mediating  nainLstcne,  aa  a  favor,  that  when  he  did  with- 
draw to  Entre  Rrofi  he  would  go  up  the  River  Uruguay  injitcad  of  the  PariMxa^-— a 
reqoest  wiiieh  he  had  aceeded  to  as  suitiu;^  hiis  own  pur]»oses. 

But,  suppose  it  were  true  that  General  Un|iiixa  was  beaten,  defeated^  driven  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  how  conid  that  affect  the  validity  of  the  treaty  he  had  made?  It 
docs  not  in  the  least  toueh  the  question. 

This  "  Prot43gt"  proceeds  throughout  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  a  govern- 
ment negotiating  with  the  Argentine  Co tife deration  is  going  to  take  notice  of  the 
domestic  hroil  or  cHil  war  existing  in  Buenoa  Ayres,  one  of  the  provinreB  of  that 
repuhlie.  But  that  k  wholly  an  affnir  of  their  own.  It  mattei^  not  whether  the 
war  was  between  different  parts  of  that  proWnce  or  different  portions  of  its  people; 
or  between  that  proi-ince  and  the  rest  of  the  Confederation. 

Buenos  A}Te»  is  not  known  to  foreign  powers  in  this  question.  She  has  nover, 
in  facl^  sejiarated  herself  from  the  Confederation^  and  declared  her  independence ; 
and  if  she  had  done  so,  the  recognition  of  her  nationality  la  an  act  and  right  which 
helongs  exelusively  to  governments.  And  until  such  recognition  has  been  made, 
either  by  her  own  government  or  the  government  to  which  the  province  belonged, 
we  are  hound  to  consider  her  ancient  relatione  as  unaltered-  This  principle  has 
lK?en  distinctly  declared  by  an  American  judicial  courts  in  Gelston  versus  Hoyt — 8 
Wheatou,  324. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  w^iether  the  ProvisionftI  Director,  when  he  made  \m 
treaty,  was  marching  out  of  that  province^  or  into  that  province,  or  had  never  been 
near  that  province  at  alL  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  Bucnoa  Ayres  was  at 
fieace  within  her  own  borders,  or  dl<itriM'ted  by  war;  or  at  peace  or  at  war  with  the 
rest  of  the  Confederation .     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  domestic  affairs. 

The  quc-'ition  is»  JFAffAer  ice  ham  a  trmtif  uTith  th€  Argtmiim  Conjedcraiion  t  Not 
^^Whni  the  Artjentim  Conjederatum  i«f*'  Buenos  Ayres  may  ticlong  to  it,  or  not  he- 
long  to  it ;  he  bound  to  its  treaties,  or  not  bound ;  and  so  may  any  other  province. 
Those  are  qnestion^;  to  be  coTL^idcred  hereafter. 

But  the  **  Protest"  says  that  General  Urquiza  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  was  act- 
ing under  eom pulsion  when  he  treated. 

The  best  answer  for  that  i»  that  Genera!  Urqniza  still  adheres  to  the  treaty,  and  has 
ratified,  and  asks  for  it  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the  Coufedcr- 
ation.  And  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  national  government  under  theCoustitu- 
tion  will  probably  be  as  wcli  satisfied  with  it  as  the  ProvLsioual  Direttor.  He  re|jort- 
cd  the  w!ioIe  negotiation  and  its  conelusion  to  the  Constituent  Congress ;  and  his 
communication,  with  exii^t  copies  of  all  the  treaties,  was  published  in  full  in  the  AV 
fionnlf  the  official  newspaper  at  Parana,  the  capital  of  Entre  Kios,  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust It  was  through  that  publication  that  the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres  must 
hare  poAftessed  tbemselves  of  the  copies  which,  with  so  much  parade,  they  prctend- 
od  to  have  **  discovered"  on  the  31st  of  August.  Discovered  a  secret  plot  against 
Btienos  Ayres  in  the  public  newspapers  1  It  really  seems  that  they  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  disingenuous  about  every  thing. 

The  sympathy  for  General  Urquixa,  in  the  coercion  and  abase  of  his  situation  to 
which  it  it>  pretended  he  was  subjected,  seems  to  be  entirely  uncalled  for. 
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Besidcfi,  to  ihaw  tli&t  tBcre  was  no  syrpruie  or  imposiiion  on  the  i 
rector^  it  most  be  remembered  that  ha  had  been,  for  almost  m  jesr  1 
tng  the  maktni;  of  thk  verj  treaty. 

Ail  the  terms  of  it,  I  am  informed  by  the  English  and  French  plenipol 
had  Ik* en  virtually  agreed  to  with  them  months  preiriously  to  its  being  o< 
and  two  weeks  before  he  had  signified  to  me  his  willingneas  to  nuike  it  H 
the  United  8tate«!,  in  the  very  words  of  thi»  which  was  signed. 

Bnt  the  **  Protest"  objects  that  General  Urqaiza  had  no  power  t4>  1 

it  IS  rather  late  to  claim  now  that  General  Urquiza  did  not  rc|>resenil 
eraiiQii  in  its  foreign  relation?,  when  such  powers  had  not  ottJy  been  oiinfe 
him  by  the  AcuGrdo  of  San  Nieetas,  and  confirmed  subsequctitly  bj  the  Co 
Delegates  at  Santa  Fe,  in  which  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  provinces  were  | 
od,  but  when  he  had  been  actually  exercising  Fuch  functions  in  repeated 
instances.  He  concluded  a  treaty,  bj  liis  plenipotentiary,  with  Paragiiaj  oi 
July,  1852.  Ue  received  these  very  ministers  of  England,  France,  and  t] 
StAtes,  who  signed  the  treaties  of  San  Jom5  de  Floret^^  in  July  and  Aa| 
— ministers  who  came  with  letters  of  credence,  and  with  powers  to  treat  oi 
iiiihjecr  of  this  treaty^ — the  free  nuYigaiion  of  the  riren,  Bueikoe  Ajrrea  hi 
jcction  to  make  to  hii^  powers  then.     It  is  with  her  now  evidently  an  alter 

Btu  Bnenos  Ayres  comphuDs  that  aho  was  not  represented  in  the  Oongn 
confirmed  the  (Kiwera  of  the  Frortaiopal  Director.  That  is  a  pi^  ;  It  1% 
her  misfortune.  The  other  thirteen  provinces  were  all  there  ;  and,  it  seen 
adoption  of  a  constitution^  that  the  Argentine  Confederation  will  go  on  « 
out  her  concnrreoce,  notwithstanding  Buenos  Ayres  h»  impressed  with  the 
that  is  impossible  1 

It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  &t>  important  a  member  of  the  Confbda 
she  is  win  reconsider  her  ground^  and  tiot  hold  out  uuy  longer  in  her  anon] 
sitiim.  It  is  desirable  that  ^ho  could  conlinyc  in  the  republic,  bcc^iiseT  In 
to  other  advantages,  her  capital  city  will  be  a  couvenieut  and  suitable  phK 
federal  cupitiLl. 

It  ifi  pretended  that  the  powers  of  the  rrmLiional  Director  have  cea 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.     If  that  were  admitted,  it  would  folic 
quen^e^  that  there  Is  no  goyerninent  of  the  Confederation;  because  th«^ 
PrcFidcnt  und  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  not  yet  having  token 
has  been  nubody  to  whom  the  provisional  government  could  ^arrcoder  ] 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  obvious  that  the  provi*tional  government — that  is  tc 
ptovisional  dircctoi-ship,  continues  in  thojjerson  of  General  Urqoiza,  or  < 
elao;  or  else  there  must  be  some  other  form  of  government  to  represent^ 
olguty  and  nationality  uf  the  republic  until  the  organization  shall  hav^^H 
under  the  CotistitutioiL  ^^ 

There  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  the  i>lb  article  contains  an  mgfei 
regard  to  the  Island  of  Martin  Gartia,  and  is  void,  because  that  island  b< 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  she  was  not  consulted.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argutn 
the  island  ia  her  territory ;  and  also  admit  (wtiich  Hhe  does  not  dare  to  dla 
aha  is  no  longer  in  the  Confederation ;  even  ilmn  the  agreement  about  it  ia, 
iwtm  ihnpartit*  to  the  treaty. 

Did  not  Enplaud  and  Fnince  invite,  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  trea 
gard  to  the  Island  of  C'uba  ?  and  yet  Cuba  belonged  to  neither  of  the  coi 
parties;  and,  more  than  that,  the  very  object  of  such  a  treaty  was  that 
diouid  belong  to  ciiher.  The  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  In  t 
declino  because  there  was  any  doubt  about  its  power  and  right,  or  the  poi 
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right  of  the  other  parties  to  treat  npon  the  subject,  but  because  it  did  not  suit 
our  policy  to  tie  up  our  hands,  or  to  be  drawn  into  anj  such  negotiation  about  that 
island. 

The  Protest  says  that  the  6th  article  would  deprive  Buenos  Ayres  of  her  right  of 
blockade,  in  time  of  war  with  any  nation  on  the  river  above  her.  Not  at  alL  This 
article  expressly  recognizes  the  right  of  blockade  and  search,  in  proper  cases,  by  de- 
claring what  articles  of  a  cargo  shall  be  considered  contraband. 

But  *^a  blockade  to  be  acknowledged  as  valid  must  be  confined  to  particular 
ports,  each  having  a  force  stationed  before  it  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  entry  of  ves- 
sels." Such  is  the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  only  intended  by  this  article  that  nei- 
ther Buenos  Ayres  nor  any  other  state,  under  claim  of  right  of  blockade,  shaU  shut 
up  the  rivers  and  stop  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  the  countries  abo^ ;  but 
shall  be  confined,  in  the  exercise  of  her  hostile  right,  to  a  strict  and  legitimate  block- 
ade of  the  particular  port  or  ports  of  the  nation  with  which  she  may  be  at  war. 

The  pretense  that  this  treaty  was  made  merely  as  a  means  by  which  General 
Urquiza  might  avenge  himself  on  Buenos  Ayres,  does  not  deserve  notice  or  reply. 
Nor  will  I  answer  the  base  insinuation  that  the  ministers  of  the  three  governments 
bargained  for  the  treaty  with  General  Urquiza,  as  the  condition  of  their  acknowl- 
edging the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  farther  than  by  reference  to  the 
fact  that  that  blockade  was  recognised  as  legitimate,  in  May,  not  by  the  diplomatic 
agents,  but  as  a  question  pertaining  to  them  by  the  naval  commanders,  not  only  of 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  but  also  of  Brazil,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and 
all  other  countries  having  vessels  of  war  on  the  station. 

The  declaration  of  Buenos  Ayres  that  she  first  opened  the  rivers  to  free  navigation 
by  her  law  of  the  IBth  October,  1852,  is  a  mere  impudent  pretension.  It  is  such  a 
statement  as  could  only  be  expected  in  a  paper  which  represents  the  squadron,  sold 
by  the  traitor  Coe,  as  **  having  gone  over  and  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  orders  of 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  inside  party,  simply  because  it  recognized  the  justice  of  that 
cause.*' 

The  fact  is  that  General  Urquiza,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  his  liberal 
policy,  after  the  fall  of  Bosas,  made  the  first  decree  opening  the  rivers  on  the  28tA 
of  August,  1852;  and  afterward  confirmed  that  again  by  his  other  decree  made  at 
Parana,  October  Sti,  1852.  And  this  last  mentioned  decree  was  issued,  as  declared 
in  the  preamble  to  it,  *4n  view  of  the  opposition  taken  by  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,"  that  is  because  Buenos  Ayres  had  shown  a  disposition  to  obstruct  that  free 
navigation. 

But  whether  the  rivers  are  open  or  not — by  decrees  of  Urquiza,  by  the  law  of 
Buenos  Ayres  (and  how  could  her  sola  legislate  for  the  waters  of  the  whole  Confed- 
eration ?),  or  by  the  declaration  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederation ; 
in  either  case,  there  was  still  the  same  necessity  for  a  treaty.  Now  this  free  navi- 
gation will  not  be  subjected  to  changing  legislation,  amendments  of  a  constitution, 
revolutions,  or  caprice  of  the  Confederation,  or  of  any  of  its  states ;  but  it  is  estab- 
lished and  perpetually  secured  by  solemn  compact  between  sovereign  nations. 

And  here  I  would  stop.  But,  looking  at  the  treaties  as  published  with  this  **  Pro- 
test,** I  can  not  forbear  calling  attention  to  another  small  matter — a  petty  trick  and 
cheat  to  which  these  Buenos  Ayrean  ministers  have  descended,  in  order  to  make 
it  seem  that  General  Urquiza  was  usurping  a  title  and  office  which  could  only  be 
conferred  under  the  Constitution.  They  have  falsified  the  ratifying  clause  in  each 
of  the  treaties  by  substituting  the  word  <*  President"  (^Pntidente  de  la  Om/ederackm) 
for  **  Provisional  Director*'  {Director  Provisario), 

RSo  do  Janeiro,  1S63. 
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EXTEACTS  FKOAl  TUK  RKPORT  OP  UKUTENANT  POWELL  ON   HIS  TOUB 
TilRQLGH  TUE  lERBALES  OF  PAKAGUAY. 

The  general  plon  adopted  for  tbe  execution  of  my  inBtracticmB  wii«  to  Ukt  fkn 
sides  of  an  imaginan'  triangle,  one  angle  of  which  restedi  at  the  city  of  AsaodoBr 
ajaother  among  the  ''  Yerbales/'  near  the  town  of  8an  EgtaDisUdo,  and  m  thinl  it 
tbc  town  of  8an  Cosme  on  the  River  Parana,  as  the  route  of  trmrel  to  be  foUowed  m 
Q6ar]y  as  practicable,  to  fix  the  important  features,  astronomically  or  by  beaLnogoiid 
dist&noo,  to  collect  spedmens  of  productious^  and  to  show  tbe  ptfeseiit  conditioQ  d 
the  country, 

T\iQ  party  under  my  charge  for  this  service  consisted  of  two  of  tbo  crew  of  te 
Water  Witch  and  a  native^  who  acted  as  guide  and  Guarani  interpreter.  Our  metm 
of  trausportation  were  horses,  one  of  which  cajrled,  as  a  pack,  two  tents,  oookxtf 
utensils,  etc.  The  instruments  consisted  of  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  a  podfc- 
et-chronometer,  a  compass,  a  rat^ontain  barometer,  aod  therraometers.  The  chw- 
nometer  and  compass  wen)  curried  upon  my  t>cr&ou,  tlie  barometer  on  that  of  dv 
guide. 

Tliejio  arraDp^jmeots  being  completed,  we  left  Astnncion  on  the  31  fit  of  May,  1^4. 
and  commctircd  our  route  to  the  northward  and  eastward  for  the  Ycrbalcs,  Ferf* 
lowing  this  route  as  shown  by  the  map,  we  ^jx^nt  our  lirst  night  out  at  the  \iUage  of 
Lugue,  thence  passed  on  to  the  more  considerable  town  of  Ytagiia, 

Leaving  Ytagiia  on  the  7th  of  June,  we  passed  around  the  head  r^f  the  X*nkcYp^ 
caray,  and  after  \isiting  the  vilhiges  of  Atira,  Tobaty,  and  Cara^iatay,  readied 
San  Estanislftdo  on  the  17th,  where  we  were  hoppitably  received  and  eomfiviably 
hoQsed  by  the  Juez  dc  Paz,  Don  Jose  dc  Riculdi* 

A  glance  at  tlic  map  fihows  tbe  Lake  ypacarny  lying  between  the  slight  siernw  cf 
X^araguayri  aod  Piraju.  It  is  a  beautiful  ^hect  of  water  of  twelve  or  thirteen  rnOei  ti 
length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width.  It  receiyes  itB  waters  from  tlie  nei^ 
tioring  sierras  and  the  valley  to  the  eastward,  and  dischaiiges  them  into  tbe  Paragmif 
through  the  little  river  8alado.  Herds  of  cattle  graie  npoti  its  banks,  but  its  iniJEaR 
\i  only  disturbed  by  numerous  wild  fowK  and  its  depths  as  yet  only  Bounded  by  d» 
nutria,  the  allif^ator,  and  other  of  it*?  indigenous  oecupatits. 

The  face  of  tiie  country  between  the  Sierra  of  Piraju  and  the  Riirer  A^uay  i*  ^tt- 
crally  low,  aud,  though  intcrseeed  by  the  eonsidcrubb  stream  of  tbe  Piriheby  aiii 
some  small  tributaries  of  it  and  the  Aguay,  h  not  sufficiently  well  tlrained  to  prercm 
its  being  wet  and  sometimeB  marsliy,  cxct^pt  ii^jont  the  occasiotial  wooded  kncJk 
which  rise  from  50  to  75  feet  4^bovc  the  general  level.  The  viilni^es  of  Atira  aW 
Tohaty,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  of  Piraju,  are  but  («tiiall  coUectioiis  of  kK 
different  Indian  huts,  Ftanding  iiround  their  little  churches  and  inhabited  by  lUK 
nants  of  the  once  nomerons  Guarani  tribe. 

The  town  of  Curagiiatay  contains  120  houses,  and  upon  our  enterinj;  it  on  dn 
morning  of  tbc  0th  the  people  were  cekhriiting  a  *'hesta,''  in  honor  of  tlte 
tion  to  the  Presidency  of  his  Excellency  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez,  jmd  I  i 
ed  the  number  in  the  place  at  one  thousand,  8o  many  of  these  crowded  \ 
the  tents  as  to  prevent  me  from  u^ing  the  instruments  or  doing  any  thiog^  dae  1 
gratify  their  curiosity,  and  to  force  me  to  surrender  at  discretion  and  awmit 
time.  By  meridian  of  the  12th  I  found  but  three  families  in  it.  The  **  fieata**  ««i 
overj  and  they  all  had  retnmed  to  their  ueuai  residences  in  tlie  neighborinfi  fsottSttT. 

The  River  Aijiiay  was  only  about  thirty  yards  widct  and^  like  most  of  the  i 
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ntremxta  of  this  kiw  soctioD  of  the  cotbtfy^  biiB  but  little  current,  though  the  depth 
was  such  na  to  make  it  nccesiyiry  to  swim  our  liurses  and  pass  the  luggage  in  cjinoes. 
As  shown  by  the  map,  it  discharges  into  the  Faragimy ;  nnd  near  where  we  crossed 
it  there  waa  in  couree  of  coostmctioa  a  Lirge  raft  of  timber,  to  bu  floated  dowD  to 
Asuncion. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  A^aj  Hc8  the  cstaucia  of  the  RtatCf  Ygazauri,  which 
h  one  of  miiny  large  tracts  of  land,  stocked  with  cattlo  and  horacF^  oimed  by  the 
fitatr,  und  Dianftg(?d,  under  the  direction  of  the  government^  by  a  capitax  and  hia  as- 
siiitantii.  In  exttnt  it  in  said  to  be  t^venty  miles  sriuare^  and  the  stock  upon  it  num- 
ber eighty  thousand  hend.  The  number  of  cattle  owned  by  the  government  of  tliis 
country  on  these  different  estanctaa  is  estinuited  at  one  million. 

Between  the  River  Aguay  and  the  Sierra  of  San  Miguel  lies  the  Estero  of  Agua- 
racatjf  an  txtensiv^e  marsh  in  which  are  lost  several  considerable  strcamB,  among 
which  is  the  Rio  Hondo. 

As  we  advanced  over  Ygazauri  our  rcrate  lay  over  marshes  and  through  lagoons, 
in  which  the  mud  and  sand  was  fretijnently  nbove  the  girths  of  our  saddles,  eausing 
eonsideratdc  difficulty  in  our  progreiis  and  fn*eiit  fatigue  tb  our  horses.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  Hondo  we  reached  the  esttmcia  of  the  state,  San  Miguel, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  sierra  of  that  ntirae.  And,  haviug  paa^ed  over  lliis  sicrm^ 
we  found  the  face  of  the  cotmtry  between  that  and  San  Estaniiilado  broken  and  un- 
even, and  the  forest  growth  diversified  by  the  palm. 

Having  learned  that  the  nearest  yerbalea  at  which  work  was  being  carried  on  at 
the  time  were  thirty  miJcs  dii^tant  in  the  mountftins,  I  determined  to  visit  themj  ae- 
companied  by  a  j^ide^  who  acted  as  interftretcr.  After  a  ride  of  twenty-five  miles 
over  a  fair  meimtain  road  we  reached  the  Yerhalc  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  we  were 
welcomed  to  his  ranch  hy  the  jmtrmu  Don  Falkencia  Periedo,  who  hof<ijitahly  sup- 
plied US  with  the  best  he  had,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fur  most  of  tlje  following 
infonnalion  rehitive  to  gathering  and  preparing  of  the  "  Parogiiay  Tea." 

The  Yerha  Mute^  or  Ikx  Paraffna^etms^  is,  as  designated  by  its  botanical  name,  a 
shrub  of  the  same  class  m  our  bolly.  Its  Simnish  name  is  derived  from  I  ho  word 
mate^  a  gourd,  in  which  it  is  prepared  as  a  beverage.  It  is  found  in  the  sierras  of 
Uie  northern  part  of  this  and  in  simihir  localitieu  of  the  neighboring  countries.  Con- 
siderable ijuan titles  of  it,  a*  prepaiTid  for  commerce,  lire  now  used  in  the  different 
countries  of  South  America.  Tliat  of  Parnguay  is  most  eBteemed,  and  is  one  of 
tlie  principal  nrtielcs  of  her  export  trade.  The  rethe  lands  in  which  the  yerbales 
are  found  belrmg  to  the  state,  and  the  trade  in  it  is  a  goveniment  mono|Kj|y, 

It  is  gathered  imd  curedT  stimetimcs  nnder  the  gnperiolendence  of  the  government 
offidals  of  the  departments  in  which  it  is  found,  at  others  by  private  indi^  iduals  who 
receive  f«?rmission  to  work  it  on  prescribed  conditions,  Wion  worked  hy  tin;  of- 
ficials the  workmen  are  drafted  from  tlio  neigliborhorjd^  as  if  for  any  other  public 
work,  and  arc  fMiid  in  cured  verba  or  in  gtx»ds,  sufh  &r  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  with 
which  the  government  keeps  itself  stipplied  for  snch  pnqxisea,  and  on  which  it  gains 
the  usual  percentage.  When  worked  hy  individuals  the  general  rule  is  to  allow  them 
one  third  of  the  verba  cured,  they  poying  all  expenses. 

On  ceramencing  die  work  of  gathering  and  curing  the  yerha,  the  patron  or  super- 
intiendent  selects  hh  location — having  in  view  thu  (piantity  of  the  material  and  the 
fiMsflity  of  rranspfjrtation — imd  erects  the  necesPiiry  buildings,  eonristing  generally  of 
a  shod  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  for  storing  the  goods,  provisions,  etc.,  that  he 
may  have  and  the  verba  that  he  coilects,  a  number  of  Nniall  huts  as  dwellings  for  tlie 
workmen,  and  the  i^irirrnnitis^  fir  frumes  of  Kin  whkh  the  materia!  is  dried.  The 
former  are  constructed  in  a  rude  manner  and  tliatchcd  with  dry  grass.     The  lauer 
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«re  more  firmljr  coAfltmctcd  of  poJos  and  withest  are  in  taxn  fifteen  o 

sqnnre.  hare  arcb«»«l  or  AnipiJsr  roofs,  and  firm  eren  tioon  made  of  eJjijr, 

six  or  eiidit  ft*^t  h^yond  the  frames  oa  all  sides,  for  the  ix^QTcaietioe  til'  finhreiirii^ 

the  miterial  after  tt  b  dried. 

Near  each  harbracon  is  orected  (if  there  is  no  tree  conrenient  for  tli«  pnrpoia)  a 
stntid  fiXYtn  iniiicii  the  ttm,  or  forcmaD,  taaj  n  atch  the  drying  material  mnd  go  lo  dv 
top  of  the  borbfueoa  to  make  such  c'liaiigL'»  m  tta  diKpoaitioti  hi  be  iKiit^  ileeni  aeesi- 
wrf.  The  yorba  sometimes  reaches  the  «t£<?  of  a  tree,  gromnis  to  tfM»  li<||)bl  of 
twcnt^r-flro  or  thirty  foct ;  but  in  collectiaie  it  for  eunog,  the  boahea  oC  fyom  m^  m 
twelve  feet  in  heig:htf  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  ot  mtm,  an 
jireffcrred.  Those,  harin^  been  pawed  throogh  the  flames  of  a  fire  baUt 
pUce  of  cutting  tat  ike  parpoee«  are  snipped  of  their  half-dried  loaTec  man 
cwi(?R,  vrhich  aio  then  oafiied  to  llie  baitmoaM  to  be  thoroughlj  toaaDed. 

For  the  purpose  of  transportatioii  line  fvfdo  (a  net-work  of  hide  tbongB  of  ^onr  er 
fire  feet  square,  havinf?  long  thongs  to  pass  over  the  loaTes  and  variffa  upon  it,  and  i 
se^ntre  at  its  dlAgDnal  comers)  u  used,  and  ts  carried  apon  the  head  and  ^lionldeiaj 
of  a  workman.    Haring  been  simek  bf  llie  qaantity  carried  hj  one  man  in  Uila  i 
ner,  I  hjul  the  pacJted  raydo  weighed  aa  it  una  taken  off  of  the  earner,  and  fuvmd  i 
wTriirht  to  he  fourteen  j^panlah  aiobaa,  of  twenty-five  £ngllah  pounds  each,  or  tlvat 
hun<lrt'd  nnd  fifty  English  pounds. 

The  hjdf'dricd  miitcnAl  is  rarefuily  placed  over  the  top  and  partly  down  the  i 
of  the  barbracua,  in  quantities  of  from  fifty  to  one  htmdred  arobaA,  nnd  in 
manner  as  to  fjcrmit  the  heat  to  reach  every  part  of  it.    A  drei  fhnn  which  the  < 
jeet  h  to  get  heat  with  a&  little  flame  and  smoke  as  posathle,  Is  then  biiijt  nndcsr  il» 
and  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the  workmen.     Tlie  foreman  motmts  the  j^iard^-atand 
and  tlic  other  workmen  go  to  the  collection  of  more  half- dried  leaves  and  twig*  utA 
take  the  place  of  thoHc  now  licing  toaated.    From  thirty-six  to  fort>'-eight  honrs^  i 
Arcs  being  kcjit  up  from  daylight  to  7  or  B  P.M,,  are  oocupied  in  tlie  toasting^  j 

If  it  rains  upon  the  material  iijKin  the  barbrncuiu  tt  is  neeeanr}'  to  n  j>a<ik  and  drj'l 
it  again.     And  verba  which  has  been  bo  made  h  not  coniiderod  good  for  pre«erra. 
tion,  and  u  nerer  sent  to  the  government  agents  for  shi|iment|  but  is  stJd  for  home 
eonaumption. 

The  toMiting  process  being  completed,  the  fire  is  removed^  the  floor  swept  olT,  and 
the  dry  nuiterioi,  being  worked  tlirough  the  frame,  falls  to  the  floor,  and  is  pounde«t 
with  wofKlen  instmmenta  in  the  shape  of  wood  sword*,  until  reduced  to  the  conditiciti 
of  a  roarsi*  powder,  and  gradually  removed  to  the  store-house  as  it  becomes  so* 

TIjp  verba  is  packed  in  hide  bales,  made  by  cutting  the  edges  of  a  raw  hide  eren, 
moistening  it,  doubling  it  lengthwise,  and  sewing  up  the  sides  with  hide  thonga^ 
TIj*'  pMcking  is  done  by  putting  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  wliile  the  hide  ia  tnoat, 
settling  it  wyJl  with  n  heavy  wooden  pe?tlc,  and  gradually  cloabig  the  open  end*  until 
the  bale  will  contain  no  more.  The  hide  then  contracting  as  it  dries,  adds  to  tho 
Oompaetneet  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  ready  for  trans]x»rtaiion«  TIicrc  bales  are  termed 
imvnoff,  and  those  mode  of  the  larger  hides  contain  two  hundn^d  English  pounds^ 
The  workmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2i*  cents  the  aroba  for  the  cared  verba,  aa  it  is 
brought  from  the  barbracua^  and  a  packer  gains  about  six  centa  the  aitiba,  the  hide 
being  founii  by  tlie  emf>h>yer. 

Having  passed  24  hours  at  Santa  Rosa,  I  returned  to  San  Estaniflhido,  accoinpn- 
nicd  by  the  Seftor  Periedo,  and  on  June  24th,  it  being  the  Feast  of  St.  John^  we  had 
a  grand  Jtr^ta.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  day  was  horse-racing,  which  appeared 
to  be  entered  into  with  considerable  Hpirit  by  the  crowd,  though  the  bets  rarely  went 
beyond  a  silver  dollar*    The  horses  were  but  ordinary  in  ai)peaninco  or  speed,  and 
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were  riiliien  gcnorally  barc-bnck  and  wkh  the  rimdaSf  wliich  consist  of  a  pimjtlo  pflir 
of  leather  reitis  secured  by  ft  leather  thong  to  the  hiwcr  jiiw  of  the  horse.  This  form 
of  bridle  is  tlie  ordinary  one  of  the  ctjuntry,  and  I  nytiood  that  those  who  ordiaurily 
used  on  iron  bit  preferred  running  their  horses  with  tho  rtendag. 

Onr  T«ate  U>  the  Kiver  Tibiqnari-Mini,  lying  mihin  the  edge  of  the  series  of 
sierras  and  mountains  which,  rommeneing  with  those  of  Sun  Miguoli  Ymbutuy,  and 
Cauguazii,  stretches  over  toward  the  River  Paranft,  presented  a  great  variety  in  tho 
face  of  the  country  passed  t>ver»  Until  we  reached  San  Joaqnim  tt  generally  varied 
from  deep  grassy  valleys  to  bluff  wooded  hierras.  After  leaving  Yhu  it  was  more 
regularly  liigh  and  rolling,  well  coveredl  with  grasa,  twitl  having  large  clusters  of 
woods  scattered  over  it.  Throughout  this  portion  of  our  route  thtro  is  but  a  thin 
population,  the  uneven  and  broken  country  between  San  EstaniAlado  and  Yhu  offer- 
inpf  but  few  advantages  for  agriculture,  and  the  grass  ootmtij  bejotid  Yhu  not  af- 
fording a  auffieiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  eomposition  to  keep  cattle  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

At  the  cstancia  of  Don  Manuel  Antonio  Vera,  however,  distant  fifteen  miles  from 
San  E^tanislado,  we  found  a  line  crop  of  stigar  growing,  and  also  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing the  cane.  This  mill,  as  the  representative  of  the  only  kind  of  bljor-saving  ma- 
chinery known  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  deserves  some  notice  here.  It  eonsisted 
of  three  wooden  cjlinders  of  about  five  feet  in  length  aiwi  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter, set  perpendicularly  and  in  a  line  in  a  frame,  so  (u*  to  revolve  horixiontnlly.  On 
the  head  of  the  middle  cylinder^  which  projected  alMJVc  the  frame-work,  was  set  with 
a  mortice  one  end  of  a  pole,  which  Wiis  inclined  to  the  ground  at  sucli  an  angle  &a 
to  admit  oxen  or  horses  to  be  attached  to  the  other  end,  oa  the  motive  powur.  This 
cylinder  eomrannicated  motion  to  the  other  two  by  mean«  of  oogs  and  mortices. 
One  of  the  outer  cylinders  was  set  at  such  a  distancfl  from  the  middle  one  m  to  trdce 
in  the  full-sized  cane  and  crush  it ;  the  other  somewhat  closer,  so  as  to  give  it  a  sec- 
ond  pressure-  Near  the  mill  was  a  fhed,  under  which  several  large  copper  kettles 
were  set  in  stone-work  for  bjiling  the  juice* 

In  tills  simple  manner  quantities  of  sugar  ond  mohuises  are  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  eo^ntr)^  And  the  adui>tfttion  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  greater  part 
of  Faragypiy  to  the  prodiictiou  of  this  article  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  very  girjod. 

Having  reached  the  village  of  San  Joaquim,  I  handed  my  letter  of  intRMliictioo 
from  the  Scfior  Ricaldi  to  the  jefe,  who  kindly  put  a  good  house  at  my  disposition, 
and,  requesting  thiit  I  might  make  knuwn  any  farther  wants  1  might  have,  excused 
himself  from  being  much  with  me,  as  he  wa»  verj'  bu!<y  in  preparing  an  expedition 
for  cutting  a  road  from  that  place  to  the  Parana^  in  order  to  collect  some  infurmn- 
don  of  that  [*ortion  of  tho  country  for  his  governmem,  and  more  inirticnhuly  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  valuable  ycrbale  of  Cureimi,  which  had  been  hist  in  the  time 
of  Proncia.  San  Joaquim  contains  about  thirty  houses^  and  the  iidiabitants  arc  all 
Indians,  except  the  jefe  and  his  household. 

Leaving  Snn  Joaquira  on  the  6th »  in  company  with  Padre  Sosa,  who  had  Again 
joined  us,  we  went  to  Yhu,  another  Indian  village  rather  smaller  than  Sun  Joimuiim 
hut  numbering  rather  more  whites  in  its  population.  Here  my  friend  the  padre, 
who  had  to  say  mass  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  at  San  Joaqaim»  took  his  final  Icato 
of  us  on  tlie  0  th, 

After  leaving  Yhn  we  found  our  route  leading  over  a  different  **  water-shed,*'  the 
streams  now  all  pnssing  off  to  the  eastward  and  paying  tribute  tr>  the  Parana.  ITpon 
reaching  the  considerable  stream  of  Tamma  we  met  a  party  of  fifteen  men,  which 

Sof  Yhu,  Scfior  Alonzo  Benitea,  had  collected  hero  to  show  us  the  mode  of 
the  venadiUo — a  small  deer  ujf  the  country — ^with  the  ttolas. 
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Hia  tOBptation  wu  strong  to  joio  tlib  pany,  Qi  it  ftaitcd  &t  fuH  Ji|iet*«l  in 
of  B  berd  of  d(.M!r  wiLtf'hing  ui  from  a  little  dislasoo,  itiid  ciimjHiftt  the  cmrbtna  «tt 
tli«  bol««.  But  a  r«f)ect)4in  oiKjn  mv  chronometer  and  triiTetitig*liormi  dctenwiaed 
tM  to  move  rin  with  the  train,  &nd  to  be  flAtisli«d  with  ocotftoftal  sSglits  of  the  duK 
fVom  a  diBtntice. 

By  atttiMi  w«  had  reached  the  ffiream  of  GtiindiQ{2rtui  and  jntcfaed  the  tnKi  ftpoB 
iti  banksf  at  Amffideni  dli^taacc  from  a  ncighlionni^  wood  to  be  a)}le  to  gaa^  the 
HorBcs  from  tbe  jafraaj»«  whii'h  are  hcr«  the  lords  of  the  connlrr.  It  tx^in|^ 
cd  by  the  Paragoayaiui  and  only  occasionally  vijiited  by  the  Indiatin  rjT  the 
iiins  to  the  eastward.  Tb«  triu^ka  of  tliene  animals  croi^cd  our  nniie  iti  ereiy 
tioQ,  and  fnjquently  they  were  »o  fnijfh,  or  tbe  animaJ  lying  contviiiiid  fa>  cl 
the  bontce  would  Rtart  buck  at  the  scent,  and  it  woe  with  eoa>viderub1c  diflfcaltjtha 
\m  cifttld  force  tbem  by  tiumc  parts  of  the  route.  The  i^itcalthiQeMi  of  thf?  anima]  h 
«ach  and  the  undergrowth  90  thii^k  that  thoufrh  constantly  on  the  lnok-<ftit  for  a  ahDl 
I  did  not  get  a  cleur  Krglit  of  one  of  them.  The  jaguar  often  prey»  nt^on  Iio! 
eattlc,  and  Bometimc«  attacks  a  tnan^  but  boldaeaa  aot  being  one  of  it«  cbaradefial 
dca,  such  prey  i»  only  attacked  by  surprise* 

Ou  the  eronin^  of  the  1>th,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  gtiide  compant  the 
rifle  and  the  bola«.  The  deer  were  plenty  around  at  a  dj^tance,  and  tnv  di^  wai 
Atandin^  partridges  every  dfty  or  a  hundred  yardjt.  After  wveml  ineflectuat  elKsrti 
to  get  a  ebot  at  the  deer,  which  were  alarmed  by  the  sixe  of  our  party,  I  p>t  wtthifi 
fifty  yards  of  two  of  them,  and,  firing:  my  HHe^  one  of  them  fell.  The  iniicl«v  Ofioil 
examining  it^  found  that  the  ball  had  entered  just  back  of  the  left  ear,  and  {laMcd 
out  of  the  right  eye.  Ho  was  consequently  very  atrongly  impreaaed  with  the 
of  iho  riiic,  and  the  iskill  with  which  it  was  ttsed. 

The  village  of  Ciitiguajcu  we  found  to  be  a  recent  aettlement — tlie  clmrch 
lieen  finbhed  in  ISCt'I — and  containing  but  eeren  houses.     It  waa  a  pcTud  aeilli 
ment,  loo,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  forced  to  it,  in  earfjnti|»  out  one 
the  mcanii  which  tJiis  goveniment  uses  for  settling  the  wild  portions  of  it»  territory 
which  i»  to  make  such  individual  or  families  am  have  oflended  against  the  la' 
thcs  older  communitieis  move  out  of  them,  and  eatablish  new  onc8  in  soch  plAe«9 
it  may  dcfsignate.     Leaving  Cauguazu  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  we 
night  with  the  Jcfe  Don  Diego  ViUaba,  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  in 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  another  broken-down  horse  for  a  mule  of  one  of  hia  ueigh- 
bori,  which  waa  done  by  paying  nearly  the  value  of  the  mulo  in  money. 

Making  an  early  start  on  the  lltli,  xve  jttkmed  through  the  ^' Monte  Caiigrmun,*^ 
an  elevated  piece  of  wooded  land  of  Aftccn  miles  in  extent^  by  the  road,  and  which 
cfl'ected  a  ehango  in  the  water-shed  1q  our  route  again;  the  north  fork  of  the  River 
Tibiquari-Mini  croMed  near  its  aouthern  limit,  having  its  conrse  to  the  weatward. 
This  is  a  stream  of  twenty  yards  in  width,  and  having  considernble  current 

Some  6vo  miles  farther  on  we  reach  the  main  body  of  the  Tibiquari-Mini,  whieh 
is  seven ty-tivo  or  eighty  yards  wide,  and  which  the  guide  pronounced  to  be  in  such 
a  cx)nditioD  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  swim  the  hordes  over,  and  pas«^  the  lug^gnge 
in  canoes.  Our  trouble  in  preparing  for  this  we  found  to  be  uselpiita  however,  aiuSt 
having  lost  some  time  at  it,  encamped  fur  the  night  on  a  rich  gnus-plain  a  short 
distance  from  the  Routhem  luink. 

After  leaving  the  Tibiquari-Mini  we  found  ourselves  again  in  the  low  lands,  th(3 
face  of  the  country  between  tt  and  the  town  of  Villa  Rica  being  vnriegoied  with 
rich  grass-plains  and  sUghtly  elcvnted  hills  ;  the  latter  were  ornamented  with  quite 
thickly  BcattCTed  houses  and  their  cMarras,  in  which  were  cnliivated  principally  to- 
hacco  and  mandioca,  of  which  this  section  of  the  countir  gives  an  abundant  yield, 
while  over  the  former  were  seen  numerous  herds  of  fine  cuttle  and  horses. 
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APPENDIX  F  (Page  274). 

"KOTES  FEOM  commander  page  to  MIt  JOSE'   FALCOK. 

Ajuindoa,  Pa.ra(piay,  Sept  S8f  1S54 

The  cndersigntd,  lieutenant  commanding  the  United  States  steamer  Water 
Witcli,  has  the  honor  to  hiforni  his  E-\eellency  Jos^  Falcon,  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Faraguaj^  that  be  has  received  from  the  Env«jy  Ex- 
traordinnn'  imd  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Brazil, 
m  oommuoication  iuforming  the  Budcri^igned  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  conced- 
ed the  privilopc  to  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water  Witeli  to  ascend  and  explore  the  up- 
per woterB  of  the  Paraguay  River,  aud  those  trihutanes  within  the  dominions  of  the 
empire  of  Brozih  AceompiiTiying  the  communication  ahove  referred  to  is  a  cojy 
of  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  between  Lia  Excellency  the  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Alinister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  William  Trousdale,  and 
hia  Excellency  Antonio  Paulino  Limpo  de  Abreo. 

Tlie  tmdersijrned  desires  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  his  Excellency,  and 
indulges  the  hope  that  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  liepublic  of  Parngoity, 
nctuated  by  the  same  enlightened  pfjliry  as  that  which  has  influenced  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  will  concede  to  the  undersigned  the  privilege  of  passing  in  the  Water 
Witch  through  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  Paraguay  which  lies  between  Asun- 
cion and  the;  territory  of  Brazil, 

Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  the  object  had  in  view  by  the  explorations  of  the 
Waler  Witch  Is  to  extend  the  bounds  of  scion co  and  j^t'ographical  knowledge.  To 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  the  undersigned  feels  assured  that  his  Excellency  tbo 
President  of  Paraguay,  will  grant  every  facility. 

The  undtTKigned  appends  an  extract  from  the  note  of  his  Excellency  Antonio 
Limpo  de  Abreo,  of  the  7th  August,  1854,  to  his  Excellemy  William  Trousdale, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States. 

**  A  vi-sta  poL4  da  Seguran^a  que  da  o  Seiior  William  Trousdale,  o  almixo  assig- 
nado  torn  a  honra  de  commnuiciar  the,  cm  reshosta  a  sua  Nola  de  4  do  instnic- 
t;it^  ao  Prcsidente  de  Provincia  de  Mattt>  Grosso,  para  permittJr  e  felicitar  as  ex- 
plora^ncs  do  Comniaudante  do  Water  Witch  no  no  Paraguay,  acima  de  Albn- 
i|uerqiie  e  nos  sois  trihutarios,  que  pertercen  ao  BraziL'* 

The  undersigned  requests  an  answer  at  an  early  day,  and  takes  the  occafiion  to 
renew  to  his  Execlleucy  the  assurances  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

(Sigoed)  Tnos.  J.  Page. 


AiaDdoa,  St^pt.  3^,  18^4 
The  undersigned,  lieutenant  commanding  the  United   States  steamer  Water 
Witch,  has  the  honor  to  address  hi**  Excpllency  Jose  Falcon,  Minister  and  Secreta- 
ry of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  in  relation  to  the  departure  from  this 
country  of  the  American  citizens  now  residing  in  Asunctou- 

During  an  interview  with  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the 
22d  inst.,  the  undersigned  was  assured  that  to  the  departure  of  the  American  citi- 
ZQXiB  above  alluded  to,  together  with  their  offecL«(  and  merchandise,  there  was  no 
objection ;  and  that  it  would  only  bo  necessary  for  them  to  be  supplied  with  pass* 
port^,  and  have  their  merchandise  dispatched  through  the  c^TI^!tom-holls^[?  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  forms.  Under  thU  a-ssurnnce  vessels  have  been  provided  for 
their  departure,  their  pafisports  taken  out^  and  on  the  ajuplication  made  through  the 
secretary  of  the  undersigned  for  the  permit  for  the  merchandise,  the  undersigned  is 
informed  that  the  permit  can  not  be  granted  until  the  B(irrender  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  to 
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the  Collector  of  Castoms,  of  the  papen  relmdng  to  the  purchase  of  land  at  Saa  Ai- 
tonio.  The  undersigned  does  not  perceive  anj  relerancj  of  the  two  qoeitioiis  eae 
to  the  other — the  taking  out  of  a  permit  for  goods  and  the  demand  of  the  OJfeclor 
for  the  papers  alluded  to.  The  papers  are  the  private  proper^  of  the  Americai 
company  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  is  agent,  which  is  sufficient  reason  that  he  shoiU 
retain  them,  and  as  such  can  not  he  surrendered  to  the  Collector  of  Cuatoms. 

The  undenigned  desires  that  his  position  in  relation  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  he  distinctly  understood  hy  your  Excellency,  and  to  this  end  he  Mnimr 
the  medium  of  a  written  communication. 

The  obligations  enjoined  on  the  undersigned  by  the  Government  of  the  UnilBd 
States  make  it  his  imperative  duty  to  protect  from  violation  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens,  to  the  discharge  of  which  duty  the  undersigned,  reeogmi- 
ing  the  full  force  of  the  obligation,  feels  confident  that  he  shall  never  be  delinqaesL 

The  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  for  the  undersigned  by  his  sense  of  do^  to  the 
American  citizens  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  is  this,  that,  failing  to  receire  the  neeei- 
sary  perinit  for  their  departure  in  the  usual  mode  and  means  of  conTeyance,  thev 
will  embark  on  board  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch  for  safe  oondad  to 
Corricntes.  The  undersigned  trusts  that  his  Excellency  will  appreciate  the  wemt 
of  duty  under  which  the  undersigned  finds  himself  placed,  when  he  assures  his  Si- 
cellcncy  that  he  indulges  the  hope  that  the  good  relations  which  have  characterind 
his  intercourse  with  the  government  of  Paraguay  may  long  subsist.  Desiring  as 
answer  at  an  early  day,  the  undersigned  avails  himself,  etc., 
'"■  (Signed)  Thob.  J.  Paos. 

Asandon,  Sept. »,  1851 
The  undersigned,  lieutenant  commmanding  the  United  States  steamer  Water 
Witch,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  of  this  date 
from  his  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Belations,  re- 
turning his  two  communications  of  yesterday  without  a  reply  to  either.  This  con- 
tempt of  official  communications,  unknovm  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  depriTes 
the  undersigned  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  designs  and  purposes  of  this  gov- 
ernment toward  forbidding  or  permitting  the  prosecution  of  the  exploration  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  tenitOTT 
of  Paraguay  la  concerned.  Furthermore,  it  deprives  the  undersigned  of  the  meant 
of  arriving  at  the  fact  whether  or  not  will  this  government  permit  the  American 
citizens  now  residing  in  Asuncion,  held  bound  under  such  painful  circunastancea,  to 
leave  this  country  in  the  conveyance  usually  adopted.  One  of  the  commonicatioDs 
related  to  this  point  especially. 

To  this  the  undersigned  receives  the  return  of  his  letter,  instead  of  a  reply  to  his 
question.  The  duty  now  devolves  on  the  undersigned  to  receive  on  board  of  the 
Water  Witch  the  American  citizens  alluded  to,  for  their  protection  and  safe  con- 
duct  out  of  the  dominions  of  Paraguay.  The  question  of  translating  the  communi- 
cation above  alluded  to  into  Spanish,  is  one  the  undersigned  does  not  permit  him- 
self to  entertain.  With  equal  right  might  he  claim  of  this  government  the  transla- 
tion of  its  communications  into  English.  The  undersigned  is  cognizant  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  received  other  communications  in  the  English  language, 
and  has  had  them  translated  into  the  Spanish.  The  government  of  Paraguay  is 
therefore  not  in  such  a  state  of  dependency  as  to  require  that  the  undersigned  shall 
supply  it  with  a  translator. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  inform  his  Excellency  that  the  circumstances  inTolved 
will  be  reported  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  its  action  and  instmc- 
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tiona.     In  the  meaTi  time  he  will  relieve  the  American  citizCDS  of  their  painful  po- 
sition by  removing  them  to  a  couDtry  of  their  own  selection. 
The  undersigned  takes  the  occasion  to  renew,  etc., 

(Signed)  TnoB.  J.  Paob. 


APPENDIX   G   (Page  299). 

CONTRACT  OF  COLONIZATION  FOR  THE  rilOTINCf:  OF  CORRIENTES» 

In  the  city  of  Come n tea,  cnpital  of  the  province  of  the  namo  name,  on  the  29th 
Jftnuarjf  1B53,  before  me,  the  nndersigned,  Notary  ruhlie  of  the  Guvernmentj  and 
the  nnderwgned  witnesses,  appeared  Secretary  Don  Grcgorio  Valdez  and  Dr.  Don 
AngTiBto  Bronges,  of  Caixon  Department  '*de  la»  Altas  Pireneofi,"  in  France,  who 
8Aid :  the  first,  that,  a*  the  representativ'e  of  hia  Eatcellency  tiio  Governor  and  Cap* 
tarn-General  of  the  Province,  Don  Juan  Pujol,  to  make  with  Sefior  Brongca  a  sol- 
emn contract  fior  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the  country,  and  to  reduce  the 
iamo  to  a  public  instrument  of  writing;  and  the  second,  that  ii  was  true,  as  had 
been  announced  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  he  rccognLtcd  it  oh  a  legitimate  cots- 
tract.  In  virtue  of  which,  and  by  the  present  writing  entered  into  by  both  parties, 
they  bind  themselves  in  the  following  tirticles  of  agreement : 

lat.  The  secretary  declared  that  the  government  of  his  country,  desiring  to  pro- 
mote and  unfold  in  the  province  that  which  the  indiLHtry  of  the  people  dcmamied„ 
and  especially  the  agricultural  interest,  Oks  a  sure  fountain  of  the  wealth  of  a  conn- 
tijj  permits  Sefior  Brouges  to  bring  to  the  country  one  thooaa&d  families  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  each  family  to  be  composed  of  five  persons,  wbofte  transit  will  be 
at  the  expense  of  Senor  Brouges;  with  the  understanding  that,  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Corrientcs  have  a  steamer  in  any  port  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the 
property  of  the  province,  on  the  arrival  of  thejie  families  in  the  Kio  do  la  Plato,  ii 
lihall  be  placed  at  the  diafKwition  of  Sefior  Brongea,  or  his  JiRcnt^  for  the  purpose  of 
towing  the  vessel  containing  the  emigrant*!  up  to  the  point  of  their  discmbtirkation. 

2d.  Tlte  major  part  of  those  five  i>crsonsj  who  composa  each  agricultural  family 
will  be  of  the  male  sojt,  capable  of  working,  and  not  under  ton  yearB  of  age ;  chil- 
dren of  less  age,  of  the  same  family,  being  admissible  as  snpeninmeraries. 

8d.  Two  distinct  familicfi,  united  by  an  authentic  ogreement,  and  making  thf^ 
number  of  iive  persona,  will  be  accepted  as  one,  and  in  this  sense  will  enjoy  priv- 
ileges above  stipulated. 

4th.  Sefior  Brouges  is  bound  to  cflTcct  the  transportation  of  the  one  thousand  fam- 
ilies by  groups  of  two  hundred  each  in  the  apfiice  of  two  years,  and  the  entire  num- 
ber in  the  space  of  ten,  wliicb  will  count  from  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  group 
at  the  place  of  their  def«tiny» 

5th.  Each  group  shall  be  from  a  colony,  nnder  the  direction  of  Scnor  Brouges* 
or  hia  competent  agent,  the  agreement  of  each  individual  family  being  an  altair  in- 
truijted  to  him. 

6th.  The  locations  of  the  colomes  granted  by  the  govemmcnt  will  bo  on  the  River 
Parana  and  Uruguay,  in  what  h  called  the  **Migaione«,"  and  they  wiU  be  selected 
hy  SeOoT  Bronge^  from  the  public  lands. 

7th.  The  government  of  Corrientcs,  in  the  name  of  the  proirince,  adjudges  to  each 
family,  of  the  lands  selected  by  Seftor  Brougea,  twenty*  **cuadraa'*  square,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  **  varaa*'  a  side,  whose  lot  and  portion  of  land  shall  be,  at  the  end 
itf  five  years  from  the  arrival  of  each  group  of  familiea,  the  absolute  property  of  each 
*  "  Yftieate  cuitdru  coAdr&daa  de  cltmto  ciaqutmta  vaees  por  o^Aa  litdo/' 
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one  of  the  families,  m  consideration  of  the  adrantftges  necming  m  the  ooimti7  frm 
their  industry/ 

8th.  Earh  coh)ii}r  will  locate  In  two  sections,  ^^  ^^^  btttidred  {tamH&t  to  eM^ 
frontiD^  eof  h  other^  leaving  an  int^^rroediate  ^^pacc  of  a  hundred  **eiijulr»s^*  one  iam 
ihe  oiher^  of  thieo  ^^cuadras"  in  breadth,  which  intenncdiate  apace  may  be  told  k 
the  government  of  Corrientes  to  thoie  who  maj  wish  lo  build  oo  it,  wirh  the  rifv 
of  incresksing  the  population  of  the  colon)',  it  being  understood  that  one  half  of  iht 
proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  go  into  the  public  treasun'  of  the  provincse,  and  the  otiw 
half  into  the  conamon  depositor)-  of  the  colony,  for  the  public  benefit^  and  ded«mp 
of  the  tsunio  character  tboec  Liudg  between  the  pos&essions  of  the  colo&iMs  «id  tk 
rifer^a  banka. 

dth.  The  government  of  Corrientea  grants,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  caamm 
b«ncAt  of  each  colony,  four  leagucji  square  of  laod^  in  addiiion^  adjoinini^  the  poi> 
session  of  the  colonira,  oxtending  into  the  interior  of  the  province,  whose  r^lit  of 
poeaession  shall  be  alienated  by  no  one. 

10th.  In  addition  to  the  obovc,  the  gorcmraeiit  of  Corrientea  wUl  prorHde  ftr  lit 
establishment  of  each  family  a  house  or  **  ran*  be'*  of  wood,  rransisting  of  two  moos, 
of  five  **  varaa"  square,  one  of  them  to  hare  a  door,  and  the  other  a  window,  tk 
whole  of  the  ralne  of  fifty  dollars  <**pat«c  ones");  it  will  also  furnish  aix  baiieli 
of  flour,  of  ei^ht  nroboa  each  (200  pounds),  cotton  and  tobacco  seed  for  eowiog  * 
*'qundrtt'*  (ir»l>  yard^)  each;  four  **  fanegaB**  of  wheat,  and  one  of  com  fiir  tk 
pfoper  use,  and  plants  of  i^ugar-cane  fiulBcient  to  plant  one  "cuadra"  of  land;  aki 
twelve  head  of  cntrle^  (wo  oxen  for  cultivating  the  ground,  eight  cows  for  breedii§ 
and  two  horses  for  work, 

1 1th.  The  Agriettltnral  families  will  establish  themselTes  under  the  following  eoa* 
ditious :  the  articles  above  mentioned  will  revert  to  the  government  at  the  eJEpirttka 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  delivt^ry  ;  provided  that.,  should  the  crops  uftW 
colonists  have  been  bad  during  these  two  years,  then  the  time  of  reversion  ahaU  be 
extended  to  three  years ;  hut  this  openition  wiU  not  take  effect  with  the  sitooeedu^ 
group  of  families  in  two  years,  but  at  the  expinition  of  three,  beeanae  it  ta  adrinibfo 
that  the  advaucea  made  to  the  first  colony  will  ^erve  as  elements  for  the  cstablkb- 
ment  of  the  Bccond  ;  those  of  this  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  unril  the  Sitatc  hac  beeo 
reinibunM?d  to  the  last  amount  expended,  which  hhall  be  at  the  rate  of  two  hondred 
doUara  ('*patac  ones")  to  each  family. 

I2th-  The  colonif?ts  will  clear  the  lands  granted  them.  Each  family  wfll  caln- 
vate  one  half  of  the  land  in  cotton,  tobacco,  sngar-cane,  wheat,  and  corn^  leariaf  tbf 
other  half  fur  the  cullivation  of  any  thio|T  that  may  plcai^e  the  coloniat, 

13th.  The  coloni.st*  who  are  thus  cstablbhed  ia  this  province  will  be  a  dependeiicf 
of  it,  and  in  no  manner  whutsoever  of  any  other  state  or  nation.  They  will  havir 
an  adminktration,  civil  niid  judicial,  discharged  by  a  jadge  of  the  peace  (*^*juci  dt 
pax"),  appointed  by  the  government  from  among  the  colonists,  or  a  native  af  the 
ootmtrj,  whoee  administration  shall  be  confitrmahle  with  the  laws  of  the  provinfie* 

14th,  The  colonists  will  have  the  right  to  apix>jnt  a  tolonial  commiasicm  of  m 
persons  from  the  game  colony,  whoso  doty  will  be  to  serve  as  a  council  to  the  ja4it 
of  the  peace,  in  certain  cases,  to  vote  tlie  necessary  »nm  of  nioncy  for  tho  benelit  ef 
the  colony,  and  to  represent  to  the  government  the  propriety  or  necesaicj  of  bailer 
measares. 

15th.  The  eoloniat^  wilt  practice  industry  freely,  under  subjection,  *"'Trnhcili«  I 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

16th.  During  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  establibhment  of  eacli  colonr,  tl 
cdoaJsta  wiU  bu  exempted  from  all  personal  tax  on  articles  both  movabla  and  in 
movable. 
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ITtb.  The  duties  arismg  from  exportntion  and  importation  bIieU  bo  the  same  in 
the  t'olunies  as  the  rest  of  the  province. 

18th.  The  colonists  will  tw?  exempted  from  military  Bcmce,  being  eompet^nt  ouly 
to  or^iramxe  a  civil  national  guard,  for  their  pr<:(i>er  defense  and  Ihe  miuntettance  of 
good  order  in  each  colony^  whose  sen'ioe  will  be  coniined  to  the  colony  alone;  and 
tlie  cotonUts  will  not  present  themselve*,  in  on  armed  body,  at  a  grt^ater  didtaucu 
from  the  eonfinea  of  the  colony  than  one  kagne. 

KUh.  Mr.  Brougca  will  advise  the  governmetit  of  Corrientes  four  months  before 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  eoJonistsT  to  the  end  that  the  government  may  havu  the 
necesBaiT  time  t^j  construct  houses  of  wood^  and  raakc  other  necessary  arrangements. 

2(hli,  This  contract  will  be  stihniitted  to  the  approval  of  the  govemmentT  repre- 
sented in  the  person  of  the  secretary,  from  which  a- ill  lie  ohtairied  a  full  ratification, 
rendering  cBectivo  all  these  ohligatioiiB ;  it  will  be  obsersx^d  anti  coni]>lied  with,  ex- 
actly and  legally,  without  modification,  alteration,  or  inter|ireiation  in  any  manner 
differing  from  the  true  intent  of  itj^  stipulatiejUH. 

To  which  apiiearcd  as  witnesses  Dou  Bitrtulome  Lcscano,  Don  Mxuaue]  Jose  Rtida, 
and  Dun  Jose  Ezequicl  Madeyro,  before  me,  Notary  of  the  Public  and  G<jveniment, 

Greourjo  Valdez, 

Don  Adgtjsta  Brolges. 

£  Bartohtmo  Lcscano^ 

Witnesses^  \  Manuel  Jose  Kuda, 

\  Jose  Ezeqniel  Madejra. 

Corrieateflf  Juntftry  19th,  1860^ 

En  virtnd  de  la  ley  de  25  Comentej  que  encabcza  e«to  contra  to,  lo  apmcbo  y  ra- 
tilico  en  todas  sua  partes.  ,        JVAS  Pijol,  Gobemador. 
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THE  ATTACK  UPON  THE  WATER  WITCH. 

Ooimnander  Page  to  Mr.  Duhhui. 

UnltM  states  Steampr  WRtnr  U  itch,  Pmibiui  Klver,  Febniary  fi,  185fl. 

8iR,^ — \  have  the  honor  to  fonvard  to  the  DLpartmint  tJie  inelostd  report  from 
Lieutenant  Jeffers,.  from  which  it  will  be  «een  that  a  luost  unprovoked,  nnwarrant- 
able,  and  dastardly  attack  htia  bet-n  miide  on  tlie  ^*  Water  Witeh"  while  she  was  in 
the  peaceable  and  rif^htful  discharge  of  duty  a&itgned  me  by  ihc  Department, 

On  the  Slst  of  last  month  I  left  Corrienteh,  with  the  smtdl  »teamer  and  t\i'o  hoatA, 
takiiij>?  with  me  three  of  the  odieers  and  sixteca  men,  with  the  design  of  ascending 
the  Eiver  Salado^  in  boats,  if  ptoftsible,  should  the  small  steamer  prove  inadequate. 
TJiis  fijrce  wonid  have  been  neeessarj",  in  the  event  of  asing  cither  the  ^midl  Kteamer 
or  the  boats.  Lieutenant  Jeffera  I  left  in  charge  of  the  Water  Witch^  wtli  instruc- 
tions to  ascend  the  Parana  River,  so  far  as  her  draught  would  allow.  This,  I  sup- 
[xised,  wonId  be  less  than  two  hundred  miles. 

Ho  R4iiled  from  the  tou*n  of  Corrientes  on  the  I  fit  instant,  and,  m  mil  he  seen  from 
his  report,  had  not  gone  more  than  three  miles  from  when^  the  river  forms  the  com- 
mon boundary  Ix^t^ccn  Corrientes  (one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion) and  Paraguay,  when  the  Water  Witch  was  fired  into  from  a  fort  on  the  Para- 
guay <'ide  of  the  rirer* 

The  Water  Witch  wa*  in  the  art  of  exploring  a  river  which  is  the  common  bound- 
arv  lietween  these  two  ccmntries.     The  right  of  each  to  narigatc  this  river  np  to  the 
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limit  of  the  ProYinc©  of  Comcntea  hna  never  been  cfitestifiriied  by  either,  nod  1  hM 
never  heoril  that  FarjigU0y  presnmed  to  exercise  the  power  of  preTcntuig  ite 
tion. 

To  the  exploration  c)f  tbis  portion  of  the  Parana  1  had  not  ootj  obtained  tlie  per- 
mission of  the  Argentine  ContederfitioHt  and  es^peciiilly  of  the  Province  of  Cornenied 
but  an  exprcgaion  of  oame^l  solicitude  on  tlie  part  of  both  the  President  of  the  C<»- 
ftidoratiun  and  the  Gor«mor  uf  Corrientcs  had  been  made  that  I  should  esloUSA 
ihe  fact  that  tli<?  river  is  navigable  to  a  ranch  greater  extent  than  that  to  whidi&B 
now  knoiVTi  to  be^  of  which  they  had  sttnic  hope,  but  not  the  means  of  proving, 

Thfi  iiaTigation  of  this  river  ig  tli«  extent  of  the  torriUiry  of  Corrientes  is  alrtttdr 
secured  to  the  fln^  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Confederatioo. 
That  government,  so  far  from  objecting  to  the  Water  Witch's  ascending  the  rrrer, 
had  fnmisilied  mc  widi  an  order,  enjoining  ufKin  every  province  into  wbose  walMsi 
ahoold  enter  the  obligation  to  afford  mc  every  facilit)\ 

On  what  jc^fund  and  for  Avhat  reascni  the  government  of  Paraguay  hna  fircMnn^ 
to  commit  sneh  an  act  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  So  far  firom  the  Wster  WilA 
making  any  hot^tile  demonstration,  »he  attempted  to  pass  up  the  river  tfm>a£^  • 
channel  way  which  was  more  on  the  Corrientes  side,  and,  in  doin^  eo,  wm  **tv» 
agronml"  by  the  pilot.  This  was  seen  from  the  fort.  It  was  well  known  tn  lit 
gavemmi'nt  of  Pamfpiay,  ami,  doubtless,  to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  that  tk 
Waler  Witch  was  with  &  very  reduced  complement  of  lioth  officers  and  men*  waL 
eonse(juently,  it  could  not  have  been  her  desij^n  to  make  an  attaek.  Ilic  act  of  fif- 
ing into  the  vessel  can  not,  tbereforc,  receive  the  shadow  of  justifiention  en  tik 
jrroundjt  of  anticipating  an  attack*  It  rs  consequently  a  wanton  ontrafje;  the  an  erf 
a  goV€*rnment  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  seemingly  nneonsctotu  ol  ifce  ft- 
^on^ibthty  of  snch  an  ourrti^:^.  This  t^,  nevertheleaa,  no  palliation  foir  so  gnnpriB 
offense. 

IJentenant  .Teffers  was  in  the  act  of  executing  instructions  wliicb  he  kad  reeeifVJ 
from  me  when  the  steamer  wan  lirecl  into.  His  course  and  conduct  on  the  ocn^eit 
I  liighly  approve  and  c<.*nimendj  and  I  hope  they  will  meet  with  the  appr<jval  of  dv 
l>eparim(mt. 

It  is  with  piuu  and  regret  that  I  report  the  death  of  Saranel  Chaney,  qiiniff  r«f 
ter.     Ho  dted  in  two  hourti  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  from  a  bsdl  md 


splinters.     There  were  a  few  slight  wounds  received  by  others  from  splinters, 
were  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  the  tUseharge  of  the  usual  duties. 

The  vessel  was  bulled  ten  times,  hnt  in  no  yxiint  of  any  inip<>rtanoe-  The 
can  be  readily  made.  I  now  proceed  to  Montevideo  with  the  hope  «»f  ohtsiaiJ^ 
from  the  eommodorc  or  pcnior  fpflicpr  two  or  three  guns  of  soitahle  caUibre  and  il 
addition  of  a  few  men.  With  this  force  I  shall  f>el  confident  of  the  ahiUtv  uf  tV 
Water  Witch  to  avenge  the  outrage  which  has  l>ecn  perpetrated  ou  ihv  Hmk  of  thr 
United  States. 

I  indulge  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  liie  commodore  wiil  act  in  this  maUer  widb  ■& 
the  promfitness  which  the  exigencicha  of  the  case  require,  and  that  such  a  oomw  vtl 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Df-partment. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seiratit, 

Tnos.  J.  Page,  Lieut.  Com'g  U.  S.  Steamer  W«ter  Wiidt 

Hoo.  JmaeA  C.  Dobbin,  Secretary  of  the  Is'»vyi  WMhtngton,  D.  C. 


Lieuienant  Jeffhrs  to  Ccmimander  Page, 


iTuitiMl  StaU»  Stemner  WaUt  Wlicb,  Corricntoi,  Fftbniaiy  f, 
SiH|^ — In  porsnaDce  of  your  instructions^  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Oovernot  tif 
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the  Province  of  Corrientes,  at  7  A.M.  on  yesterday,  February  1,  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  op  the  River  Parana  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  (Exploration  of  its  upper 
course  so  far  as  navigable,  and  rectifying  the  chart  of  the  river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Paraguay  in  all  places  where  the  channel  had  changed  since  the  chart  was  made. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  until  11  A.M.,  when  we  entered  the  Parana  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Paraguay  (observing  some  movements  at  the  Guardia  **Cerito"),  and 
continued  our  course  diagonally  across  the  stream  toward  the  Corrientes  shore,  in- 
tending to  pass  between  that  and  an  island  about  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Paraguay,  Guardia  "Carracha,**  at  the  Paso  del  Rey,  in  sight  on  the  right  bank. 
At  ll**  26"  opened  this  station,  a  semicircular  brick  fort  on  an  elevation  of  about  80 
feet  above  the  river,  mounting,  as  well  as  I  could  ascertain,  six  guns  "en  barbette," 
and  shortly  afterward  ran  aground,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,. on  a  sand-bank 
making  up  suddenly  out  of  deep  water,  one  fathom  under  the  bows,  8i  at  the  wheel- 
house.     A  boat  was  sent  from  the  guardia,  which  laid  off  observing  oup  motions. 

I  immediately  laid  out  a  kedge  astern,  and  about  12^  15"^  hauled  off  and  let  go 
our  anchor ;  attempted  to  weigh  the  kedge,  but  lost  it.  While  the  men  were  at  their 
dinner  I  observed  the  Paraguayans  getting  their  guns  ready,  t  shifted  starboard 
gun  to  forward  port,  on  port  side  of  quarter-deck,  cleared  for  action,  filled  forty 
shrapnell  and  twelve  shells,  and  got  up  thirty  stand  of  grape ;  but  not  supposing 
that  any  thing  serious  would  result,  did  not  cut  the  rail  over  the  port  to  which  the 
gun  had  been  shifted. 

I  then  stationed  Mr.  Potts  at  the  beD,  and  in  charge  of  the  deck,  to  assist  the 
pilot,  with  directions  to  proceed  at  all  hazards,  unless  the  machinery  should  be  dis- 
abled. Mr.  Lamdin  I  placed  in  charge  of  the  after  guns,  and  Mr.  Taylor  at  the 
engine.  We  mustered  at  quarters  but  twenty-eight,  of  whom  two  were  sick,  and 
five  cooks  and  stewards. 

At  1**  20"  weighed ;  while  weighing  the  anchor,  the  Paraguayan  canoe  which  had 
been  observing  our  movements  came  alongside,  and  a  man  offered  me  a  paper  print- 
ed in  Spanish,  which  I  declined  to  receive  on  the  ground  that  I  could  not  read  it. 
As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  aweigh,  I  stood  up  the  river,  the  crew  at  quarters.  The 
pilot  informed  me  that  the  only  practicable  channel  was  close  to  the  fort,  and  this 
channel  I  directed  him  to  take.  On  arriving  within  three  hundred  yards,  I  was 
hailed  by  a  person,  who,  I  am  informed,  was  the  Paraguayan  admiral ;  but  I  did 
not  understand  the  import  of  the  hail.  Two  blank  cartridges  were  then  fired  from 
the  fort  in  quick  succession,  and  followed  by  a  shot.  I  had  given  particular  orders 
that  no  shot  should  be  fired  except  in  return,  and  then  only  by  my  directions ;  and 
on  receiving  this  first  fire,  I  directed  a  general  fire  in  return. 

The  first  shot  of  the  enemy  carried  away  the  wheel,  cut  the  ropes,  and  mortally 
wounded  Samuel  Chancy,  the  helmsman.  A  bar  was  soon  shipped,  and  the  vessel 
steered  by  it,  but  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  In 
a  couple  of  minutes  after  the  action  had  con^menced  the  pilot  deserted  his  station, 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  engine-house.' "  Dragged  up  thence  by  Mr.  Potts,  on 
looking  around  him  he  exclaimed,  "We  shall  certainly  ground,  as  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  channel."  By  this  time  we  had  run  past  all  the  guns  of  the 
battery  except  one ;  and  on  learning  the  state  of  things,  I  left  the  bow  gun,  which  I 
had  been  directing,  which  was  no  longer  serviceable,  and  took  the  deck.  The  pilot, 
whom  I  had  again  to  force  up  to  his  station,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "We  shall  be  aground  in  a  moment,"  insisting  that  we  could  not  pass 
up.  The  vessel  being  then  in  ten  feet  water — drawing  nine — I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  back  down  past  the  battery,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire,  which,  from  the 
position  of  the  vessel  being  nearly  bows  on,  I  could  not  return.     On  getting  out  of 
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range  I  anchored,  repaired  damages,  and  fifled  more  ammoaitioii,  hATing  obserred 
the  Paragoayan  war  steamer  ^*  Taqnari**  firing  op. 

I  am  satisfied  the  pilot  was  not  in  the  channel ;  bat  in  his  state  of  fright  nodiiog 
coold  be  done  with  him,  and  to  have  grounded  would  hare  been  to  insure  the  Ums 
of  the  Teasel,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Paraguayans  have  at  this  point  six  thousand  men 
and  a  numerous  artillery  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  Brazilian  fleet.  The  '*  Taquari,** 
with  their  gun-boats,  would  alone  have  been  an  OTerwhelming  force.  At  8  P.IL 
weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Corrientes. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  attack  the  Guardia  '*  Cento,"  where  a  g:nn-boat  was 
lying.  The  **Taquari*'  dropped  down  and  anchored  there  for  its  defense,  whidi 
made  the  odds  too  great  for  any  hope  of  a  successful  attack  with  my  little  crew  of  S8 
men,  and  the  armament  one  24  and  two  12  pound  howitzer  boat-gons.  Altho^ 
HO  superior  in  force,  the  **Taquari"  made  no  demonstration  of  following  na. 

The  amouBt  of  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy  it  is  difficult  to  estinuOe.  Mr. 
Bushcll,  the  clerk,  who  was  directed  by  me  to  take  notes  of  the  action,  states  durt 
one  of  their  guns  was  dismounted,  and,  from  the  good  explosions  of  several  of  the 
ithrapnell,  some  execution  must  haTC  taken  place.  A  battery  of  this  nature  exposes 
so  few  men  that  I  can  not  estimate  their  loss  as  rery  great.  I  am  confident  that, 
had  all  the  officers  and  men  been  on  board,  we  should  have  killed  or  driven  them 
from  their  guns,  and  taken  the  battery;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  saj  that  I 
saw  no  signs  of  flinching.     The  fire  was  slow  but  remarkably  well  directed. 

It  urill,  I  hope,  be  evident,  from  the  preceding  details,  that  this  attadL  was  as  mi- 
proTokcd  as  it  was  unexpected ;  but,  following  the  dictates  of  prudence,  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  such  a  result  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  no  time,  either 
before  or  after  the  engagement,  was  any  fiag  displayed. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  fulfill  an  agreeable  duty  in  bearing  witness  to  the  sealons 
manner  in  which  the  engineers  of  this  ship  supported  me  on  this  occasion.  Bfr.  Potts 
was  in  charge  of  the  deck ;  Mr.  Lamdin  of  a  division  of  guns ;  and  the  latter  assisted 
personally  in  loading  after  some  of  his  men  had  deserted  from  their  qnarters.  The 
engine  was  worked  by  Mr.  Taylor  with  as  much  promptitude  as  on  ordinary  occmaoiis. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  N.  Jeffebs,  Lieutenant  in  Command. 

Ueatenant-Commander  Thomwi  J.  Page. 
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MEMORIAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AXD  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
American  Geographical  and  SUdetlcal  Sodctj,  New  York,  May  11,  1888. 

Mr.  De  Witt  Bloodgood,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  preparation  of  a  memorial  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Naxy  on  the  subject  of  a  survey  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its 
tributaries,  presented  the  following,  which  being  read,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to 
Ixj  fonvarded  to  the  Secretan-  of  the  Na\'y : 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York  having  recently 
had  its  attention  called  to  the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  by  the  written  and  verbal  reports  of 
E.  A.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Paraguay,  and  now  on  his  re- 
turn to  that  country  as  United  States  Consul,  has  endeavored,  under  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  our  coon- 
trymen,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  commercial  classes  to  the  vast  regions  now- 
opened  to  their  enterprise. 
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To  that  gentleman  the  Society  is  indebted  for  valuable  information,  not  to  be 
fomid  in  the  latest  geographies,  and  for  the  correct  delineations  of  several  rivers  and 
lakes,  not  yet  adopted  even  in  the  best  maps  of  South  America.  The  Society,  hav- 
ing given  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  through  the  press  of  New  York,  to  informa- 
tion so  valuable  and  opportune,  deems  it  to  be  within  the  proper  sphere  of  its  duty 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  at  least  one  department  of  the  government  to  a  subject  daily 
growing  more  and  more  important. 

The  late  political  events  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  downfall  of  a  policy,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  has  been  destructive  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Plata  River  for 
very  many  years,  preceded  as  it  was,  also,  by  a  similar  isolating  policy  of  the  cele- 
brated Dictator  of  Paraguay,  have  at  length  opened  to  the  commercial  states  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  a  field  of  commercial  adventure  of  boundless  extent  and 
endless  fertility.  Already  the  leading  statesmen  of  England  and  France  have  ex- 
changed notes  on  the  propriety  of  securing  the  trade  of  these  newly  emancipated 
countries,  by  proposing  the  guarantees  of  a  full  diplomatic  recognition.  Our  own, 
as  we  fear,  has  as  yet  done  nothing,  even  for  the  very  governments  who  prefer  our 
friendship  to  that  of  all  other  nations. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Plata  and  its  tributaries,  the  variety 
and  value  of  its  natural  products,  the  anxiety  which  its  political  rulers  and  tbe  peo- 
ple themselves  have  manifested  to  seek  and  establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  have  deeply  impressed  the  Society;  and  it  desires,  as  its  first  and 
most  signal  effort,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  your  Department  in  the  devek)pment 
and  successful  accomplishment  of  its  design,  to  make  those  countries  which  have 
had  no  commerce  by  sea  for  a  long  series  of  years  friends  of  our  flag  and  customers 
for  our  products. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Society  to  procure,  through  your  official  power  and 
influence,  an  immediate  survey  of  the  River  Plata,  its  affluents  and  confluents,  and 
of  the  shores  that  are  washed  and  made  prolific  by  these  great  rivers.  It  is  to  ob- 
tain such  information,  by  actual  and  scientific  observation,  as  will  enable  our  navi- 
gators and  merchants  to  enter  those  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  your  Department  that  a  large  part  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
all  Paraguay,  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  a  portion  of 
Uruguay,  have  for  many  years  been  cut  ofi^  from  any  direct  and  active  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  productions  of  their  soils,  rich, 
varied,  and  inexhaustible,  have  been  of  little  benefit  to  themselves  or  to  those 
countries  which  most  desired  to  obtain  them.  It  is  needless,  therefore,  for  the  So- 
ciety to  enter  into  details  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther  than  to  refer  your 
Department  to  the  fact  that  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  whole  of  South  America  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  .within  the  reach  of  our  enterprise,  offering  positive  and  far 
more  profitable  results  than  we  have  gained  or  can  gain  from  many  old  countries 
where,  at  a  large  expense,  we  have  kept  up  formal  diplomatic  arrangements,  and 
where  our  squadrons  ride  at  anchor  in  courteous  idleness;  older  countries,  who 
warily  guard  their  ports  by  restrictive  or  reciprocal  customs  against  our  too  success- 
ful trade,  or  in  the  end  heap  up  balances  against  us  which  scarcely  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fornia can  liquidate. 

The  marts  now  opened  to  us  in  South  America,  by  the  change  in  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  are  as  yet  almost  without  limit.  The  commerce  of  our  country 
has  but  to  enter  them  to  be  enriched. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  upon  the  upper  waters  of  La  Plata  have  for  a 
long  time  scarcely  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  civilized  life. 
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*lli«y  hwre  m  flno  climati!,  tlm/  Imvu  iilifiadaiit  matrnt  ihejr  ant,  in  Ibct,  woalilij, 
(mt  of  our  bo«atiftt)  and  tisefiil  i^irifiHi  Uie  oonforUbb  farolliivii,  Uia  l«i«at  ori 
iiMpt  QMiifkl  AgricoliariU  and  anefamiail  ixnfileiiiQBU,  tb4i  clotliuig,  Uie  warlc»  almt, 
til*  ftsc,  ibo  SAW,  tlte  »tMiii»«qg»ne,  thej  knov  liiit  ItuJA.  la  <ird«r  Ui  uKtodm 
tllpm  Inio  Ibose  ooantrifi*,  luMl  to  lyritig  back  tUeir  nir»  and  vvliuililo  wooik^  tiMir 
clfBiei,  ihs^ir  bcmpv  their  (obocoo^  mmI  lluatr  pnokiiv  Bunenilts  Uitf  wkjf  mm^  ftm  hr 
ox|ilarrd  and  {jamtttd  oat,  L«rgo  tcmiIii  iire  qnito  tuiknowQ  ia  the  ti|ifier  1 
*th»  mtmU  tnuie  wltkb  Pmgntty  camei  on  sliofewiie  witli  ii»c](  or 
vritli  Boenoa  Ajrcs  aii4  Montcridiro,  b  bj  meAas  of  maH  wftt^-cntlt  thji  flotf 
downward  with  the  cufpcnu  or  »lowk  rc>iucctid  it  by  the  aid  dt  tlw^ir  rwde  mA 
And  Ml  «etift»bl»  are  iho  i^ovem mentis  uf  Bolivia  and  FMr  '   '       j  cceial^  of  § 

duuige  ttt  thii  Raviiiation  Mf  tiami  river*,  Uiey  have  oOtt  :  *«  in  tooot^ 

and  1and»  to  whoerer  will  lar^i  ascend  tho«c  rivers  by  i^kuiu.  Ou  good  anlfaaritj 
iho  Scx'iety  is  assured  that  any  expeditioji  imd^srlakeD  fur  tliid  purfKi^e  wilt  leeeiif 
lb^^ir  tno»t  cordial  welcome. 

Yoar  Dcpanment,  then,  i^  solicited  to  take  the  first  step  m  bnntrfTijr  nbmtt  Acoo» 
merdal  iiiterooar»o  tietween  thc)!«e  conniries  and  the  Unitcil  rou|^  them 

intonud  and  flttrial  avenues.     It  respectfully  a«ks  that  yon  >  iiatefy  i 

ooit  of  the  «maU  goveniiuent  steamers  earning  about  five  foct  water  la  ] 
ihe  ti|rpA'r  tnbatarie«  of  La  Plata,  certainly  as  far  as  A»saniptioii.  to 
graphical  njconnobsance^  and  a  hydro^aphica]  surrey.  ThU  *l«aTOtar»  I 
a  part  uf  the  BraeUian  »t)uadron^  will  oot  require  any  p«rticalar  itpf»nipriatk>ii  I 
CouKrvws  and  the  Society  will  be  most  happy  to  procure  the  senrice*  ol  twu  or  i 
Mcioultfic  (lerfions,  to  assi&t  in, the  objects  of  the  inquiry,  if  the  I>epaitliieitt  wtU  ] 
nixe  til  cm  &»  attached  to  the  exf)€dition.  It  would  al>o  enj^age  to  furaiak  iliatt  s 
full  get  of  iuatructiun£y  guof^mphicnl  and  statifiticaU  as  n  f^ilde  to  thooo  iatrtistod  with 
ltd  particular  portion  of  tbc  invei»ti«tttions.  ThuiS  in  an  ample  and  ecoD«>mleal 
tnanncrf  one  of  the  moat  important  and  attnotiTQ  sotyectB  of  the  day  would  l>o  inci»- 
trou'd  and  explained  tlirou|;;h  the  Depttitiiient,  greailj  to  its  own  honor  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  maritime  inU?reitfc 

Nor  does  the  Society  deem  thl»  ififiQA]  to  your  Depnrtment  an  impfop^  oon. 

Great  as  has  been  the  glory  iicquin?d  by  our  nary,  iKible  aa  have  been  iia  trituofil 
dear  to  nt  ai  is  its  ronowu,  we  1>e1icvc  its  miiiiiiion  is  not  the  leefi  a  noble  one  wl 
It  bears  around  the  world  the  Hui;  of  n  (tcnccfulf  united,  and  happy  nation  ;  w  Ken  it 
roHCutiS  our  shipwrecked  mariner?  from  ibe  horrors  of  some  desolate  or  barbaron» 
coiii»t ;  when  it  gi vet  to  the  American  dtiicn  in  far-dii»tant  conntriee  the  *^  aasuraniee 
dooUy  «ure, '^  thai  cren  tht^re  hid  property  and  Im  life  will  find  protection  ;  wb<^ifc  it 
eonroys  safely  through  the  Kquadroun  of  adven^ie  and  conteniUng  (Mtrtioii  otir  irwn 
richly-laden  merchont  fleets,  and  when  it  cnriotisly  explores  tlie  newly  dj*covi»r«d 
river«t  the  ioebotmd  inlets,  and  dangtsrous  oontta,  where  American  enterprise  may 
feather  wealth  in  ftecuriiy. 

ThciiG  are  »ome  of  the  servicets  ali««dy  happily  rondcred^  wliich  have  tnadi)  oar 
navy  bo  ;topuUr^  and  that  induce  itueh  liberal  approjiriations  for  its  support  in  tljno 
of  peace,  and  almost  without  a  murmur. 

Our  army  when  not  cngiged  in  war  thinks  into  con||NinitiTe  inutility,  but  the  nayr 
is  ever  on  the  wing,  the  messenger  of  jjcacc,  of  conuneroe*  and  of  civilization,  our 
prondest  reprosontatiTe,  armed,  except  tn  the  kst  resort,  otdy  with  good  wiU  and 
duralric  courtesy. 

Mont  of  the  pTcat  commercial  nnd  scientific  explorntiotis  of  the  lo^t  hundred  yi^uB 
hare  been  conducted  by  naval  oi!lt;cn«,  under  the  patronage  uf  tlicJr  rc^pcettre  goT«« 
emmcnts*     England^  France,  lloUaud,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  have  i 
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on  their  naval  IiBts  which  have  gfttbered  their  brightest  laurels  from  the  peaceful 
fields  of  laljonoiiJi  reiiearch. 

Our  own  povemmoot  has  di»tin|Tiiished  itself  bj  its  ndrairablo  coait-snrveys,  its 
Antarttic  and  Arctic  expeditions,  and  is  now  directing  its  attention  to  the  seiw  and 
shoreji  of  Japan,  In  this  latter  expedition  it  may  necessarily  be.  that  force  is  to  be 
nn  element  of  snccese ;  but  in  the  projHJsitioii  we  midce  to  the  Department^  to  ex- 
plore tlie  River  Plata,  no  such  element  will  be  iiecessan\  The  gnmll  Bteiimer  which 
it  will  send  there,  where  one  was  never  before  seen,  will  he  welcomed  by  an  cnthu- 
tfiastie  populntion^  and  received  with  j:ratitu(3e.  Evei^  where  her  commander  will 
be  hailed  with  joy,  and  the  blessings  of  millions  of  Chri&tian  people  will  be  showered 
upon  onr  cfumtr)^  when  her  mission  is  protlainied. 

Every  where  her  officers,  savanti;,  and  crew,  will  be  received  with  op^en  arms, 
and  the  records  of  her  exploring  parties  will  brighten  the  pages  of  our  comraercial 
history. 

Our  Naval  Department  has  before  this  shown  a  similar  intelligent  spirit.  The 
Natioinii  Observatory  at  Washington,  under  its  fostering  care,  has  already  become 
famous  thronghont  the  worhL  Its  cbief  bas  already  essentially  benefited  navigation 
and  commerce  by  his  profound  theoriej  and  observatioDs.on  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  by  those  accu/ate  Daatical  tables  from  which  the  mariner  learns  to 
trace  his  daily  course  upon  the  deep. 

lo  conchisit>n,  the  Society  most  respectfully  asks  the  aid  of  your  Department  in 
carrying  out  the  oljjects  exproKfted  in  this  memorial,  the  scientific  exploriition  of  the 
Hiver  Fhita  and  its  tributaries,  a  proteeditig  clearly  within  its  acknowledged  prov- 
ince, couihicive  to  the  proepcrity  of  an  iitimense  territory  tljat  seeLs  our  friendBhip 
and  our  trade^  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  those 
of  the  bumun  race. 

Should  the  Society  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  iirc^ented  in  this  brief  meraariaj 
sufficiont  reasons  to  induce  tho  Department  to  np|jrove  and  forward  the  project 
which  it  advocate«s  it  reniwct fully  suggests  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  carrying  it 
through.  The  Americans  are  at  tliis  moment  in  high  favor  with  Brazil,  and  tho 
Slates  bordering  upon  these  rivers*  Our  products  will  be  the  first  they  receive  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  Such  is  their  habit  that  whatever  articles  are  now  sent 
them  from  our  looms  and  factories  will  probably  be  preferred  to  all  fjthcrs.  Circum- 
stances greatly  favor  our  obtaiuinit!  the  lar(*etit  share  of  their  trade,  and  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  enlightened  views  by  which  the  adminLstration  of  the  Department 
has  been  directed  hitherto  will  continue  to  he  the  source  of  increased  prosperity  to 
all  those  interests  it  was  estahlishcd  to  protect  and  advance. 

The  recent  appointment  of  English  and  French  diplomatic  agents,  now  on  their 
way  to  this  new  theatre  of  commercial  enterprise,  affords  the  moat  positive  evidence 
of  the  propriety  of  the  measures  suggested  hy  your  memorialists. 

All  which  is  respectfully  hubndttctJ, 

The  Iloa.  Wm.  A.  Gnihiuiii  Secsr^tafj  of  tho  Navy,  WAeUagton. 


APPENDIX  J. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BTRD3  COLLECTED  BY  THE  LA  PLATA  EXPEPTTTON. 
Bif  John  Casstn,  o/fhe  Academif  of  Natural  Sek^ires^  PhUfuMpfdn. 

Philttdolpklft,  Nov(.'itit«»r  lltto,  185fl. 
SiR^^ — Tbo  collection  of  birds  made  during  the  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Rio 
vParaua  by  the  United  States  fsteiimer  Water  Witch,  under  your  rommand,  has  been 
eived  for  examinotioii  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  thia  city. 
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Tliia  coltectioQ  is  one  of  the  most  interpstmg  erer  made  in  South  Ainerieo,  oa  ac- 
count of  ilic  countries  in  which  tt  wiia  obtained  being  so  seldom  mlted  by  tim^ 
or  DatnroJiats,  and  my  impression  i»  that  it  eootaim  BOioeroiis  btrdft  ue/ftsf 
knovvu^  and  certainJj  not  in  adj  museum  or  collection  in  this  conntiy. 

I  hope  to  have,  at  an  early  day,  the  honor  of  reporting  to  yoo,  sir,  the  rciulii  <rf 
a  more  extended  and  careful  examination,  os])ecialJj  of  the  maoj  remark  abld  birdfi 
in  this  collection. 

The  volumes  relating  to  natnral  history  have,  within  a  few  yeara^  been  completed 
by  two  European  expeditions  to  South  Americii,  The  more  important  is  the  fny- 
age  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Beagle^  f>erfonacd  by  order  of  the  Driti^h  i^vemmeaL 
Tlie  other  is  D'Orbigny's  voyage  to  South  jVraerica,  performed  under  the  aiit|acei 
of  the  goTcmment  of  France.  In  both  of  these,  the  natural  history  is  vety  can^ally 
published.  Your  collectionB  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  thcae  ex- 
peditions, and,  judping  from  the  notes  of  officers  which  I  have  Eicen,  my  opinioa  ii 
that  an  American  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  South  America  can  be  raadr 
very  much  snporiur  to  bodi, 

80  long  OS  the  condition  or  progress  of  the  arts  and  seiences  properlj  ehjmeleriiBi 
nations,  the  pithlication  of  the  results  in  natural  history  of  your  expedition  must  be 
regarded  not  only  a^  important  to  zoological  science,  but  even  in  a  nAtional  aspcd 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  Joos  C^SSSB, 

Captain  Fmge,  Uattod  3Uto8  Kavj. 


( 


The  collection  of  birds  brought  by  Captain  Page's  party  is  of  higrh  interest  on 
AOOOfnnt  *>f  having  l»eon  made  in  coiintriej  of  South  America  little  \*lslted  by  vofm-^ 
gett  or  naturalists.  In  ftu.^  Paraguay  may  l>e  said  to  he  tbe  least  explored  eomfflj 
of  South  America  wliich  k  readily  accessible.  Mainly,  of  course,  this  collection 
was  made  in  that  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  rivers  Parana  and  Parmgnay; 
and  the  great  distance  to  vfhich  tliii*  cx|>editlon  ascended  the  latter  Afforded  it  tn 
almost  peculiar,  iitid  certainly  a  very  little  explored  field  of  operation  in  natural  his- 
lory.  That  part  of  the  collection  made  in  Paraguay  is,  for  reasona  here  indicated, 
most  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  expedition,  having  been  desigticd  and  dispatched  for  the  performonee  of  • 
special  ditty  onh%  was  not  provided  with  naturalists  nor  facilities  for  making  colk^ 
tions.  This  omi!«Kion»  however,  was  cf>mpenBat<?d  for  by  the  fact  that  js^reai  interail 
was  taken  iri  the  profuse  natural  productitms  of  the  countries  visited,  aird  lai^  col- 
lections made  l»y  oflicers  attached  to  tht?  expedition.  The  collection  of  birda  wai 
made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Captain  Page,  mainly  by  Liieutenant  Wil- 
liam H.  PoweD  and  Dr,  Robert  Carter, 


I.  Raptores — Rapaoioub  BiftUfl* 
The  collection  contains  twelve  species,  all  cf  which  are  of  the  family  of  IHilBagt 
the  mofit  interesting  of  which  are,  perhaps,  Faim  i^pfirveHtts,  or  I  be  comiociii  Bpigmwi 
Hawk  of  rbe  United  States,  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  very  few  birds  thai  m* 
habit  the  entire  continent  of  America.  Numerous  specimenB  of  Butea  ptrrot^M  and 
niffncolfis  and  the  curious  short-toed  Falcon  known  as  Gerano.^Hza  hernidaetifim, 
Faico/einnralis^h  also  in  thb  collection,  a  bird  which  has  been  found  in  New  Mfidcn. 


1.  Falco  fiparverius. 

7. 

Buteo  nigrieoIUs. 

2.  Falco  fern  oral  ii*. 

8. 

Mor^ihnus  umhitinpa. 

^.  Geranospiza  hemidactylus. 

9. 

Morphnus  mcridionalia. 

4.  Apturina  einerca. 

10. 

Ictinia  plumhea. 

5.  Astnrina  inseciivora. 

11. 

Circus  maeroptems. 

B,  Buteo  pterocles. 

12. 

Polyboms  tharus. 
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II.    IKSESBOUBS,  OT  PKRCrTlNO    BIRP8. 

The  collection  contains  ntimerouH  beantiful  spot  ies  of  the  families  of  Pnrrots,  Jays. 
Tanagcriij  KiuglislicrB,  Fly -t' ateliers  ami  others  of  the  groiips  which  nre  ei^pecinlly 
South  Amoricjin.  Ntimcronfl  »pecimctis  of  the  Groat-bilJed  Toucan,  Ihw/thastos 
foco^  nli!  flf  which  arc  of  smaller  4QXe  than  the  same  hirtl  of  more  northern  countries 
of  Sonth  Americn,  showing  clearly  the  prcTalencc  of  a  smaller  race  in  Pnraguny. 

Several  of  the  largest  known  species  of  Pajrots  or  BfacowB  ore  in  the  collection, 
artd  oliio  ficvcral  specimens  of  the  handsome  small  species  recently  described  by  the 
Primoe  Bonaparte  m  J^<mus  eoraimus.  Of  the  gigantic  Kingfisher  of  the  South 
Aroerioui  riverA,  Cerifk  torqmiaf  tliere  ore  aereral  tpedoieiia,  also  of  the  Amason 
Kingfidttcr,  €Vry/«  Atmaom^ 

One  of  the  most  int^tresting  birds  in  the  collection  is  the  beautiful  black  Wood- 
pecker first  deserilwd  by  D'Ort)igny  as  Pictts  mtlanogastet\  Wo  recogniie  the  fol- 
lowing species  of  the  group  of  perching  birds  in  thiis  colleetioii,  in  fMldition  to  which 
arcs  numerous  others  which  at  prescDt  we  have  not  detemuued ; 


L  Cyauocorax  pileatns, 

2.  Cyanocorax  cyanomelas. 

.8^  Amhlyraraphuii  ruber. 

4.  liciestes  widis. 

JBL  Ikoagra  striata. 

6.  TADAgra  CflLDO. 

7.  Lc»phosptza  criatata. 

8.  Zonotrichia  motntiiia. 
0.  Gubernetea  yetapa. 

10.  Saurophagus  sulphuratus. 

11.  Lichenops  perjipicillatii. 

12.  Tiieuioptera  coronatua. 

13.  Tamioptera  nivea. 

14.  Pyrocephalus  mbineus. 


AnodorhyBchuB  einercus. 

1 7.  MacrocGrcns  Brasilieusia. 

18.  Conttms  nenday* 

19.  Pionus  coraHuuSi 
SO.  Ceryle  torqnata. 

21.  Ceryle  Amaxona* 

22.  Ramphnstos  toco. 

23.  Crotopbaga  ani. 

24.  Crotophaga  major. 

25.  Picns  robu*tits. 

26.  Picns  meknogfistor. 
27>  Trog€n  surucura. 
2S.  Cuculus  guira. 

29.  Piaya  macronra. 


15.  Ara  maracana. 

Among  those  not  examined  are  B<eycral  species  of  Saltator,  MobtkntB^  Furnarim^ 
Cekus^  and  others. 

III.    RaSOBE9,    OB   GaLLTNACEODB    BlBDF* 

la  the  birds  of  this  group  in  the  collection,  the  two  snjiposed  ipcdes  of  Crax 
known  to  natnratiiits  as  Crux  Yarreilii  and  Crux  fumialata  are  labeled  as  male  and 
female  of  the  ^iinnf^  bird. 


1.  Columba  gymnopthalmas. 

2.  Colnmba  raeridionalis, 

3.  North  ura  major. 


4.  Crtt3c  Tanrcllii. 

5.  Crax  foj^ctolata. 
0.  Perielopo  pi  [die. 


In  addition  to  which  ore  sererEil  species  of  Tlmrmtts  and  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  Penekpe  that  we  can  not  name  without  more  extended  examioation. 

IV.  Grallatoreb — Wauiso  Biri»8* 
Thp  present  having  been  an  exploration  priocipnlty  by  woter»  the  collection  con- 
tains numerous  birds  of  the  clo^seft  that  habitually  freijuent  rivers  of  South  America 
and  their  shores.  We  especially  notice  fine  *tjx^cimeutj  of  the  gigantic  storks,  Afyc- 
terin  Am^rirmta  and  Ciconia  pillug ;  ako  of  the  South  American  Ibises,  G&xmticiu 
mtdifront  and  ccBrukscenM, 
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10.  Gcronlicus  cacmlescens* 
11»  Aramns  scolopaceus. 
12.  VimcUas  Coyanncnsia* 

P&rrajacmiift. 
HiaidcalA  Asane. 


14. 

1*1, 
111. 
17. 


1.  Ardencocoi 

2.  £grt?tiA  giUateo. 

3.  E^rcttA  seapnlarls. 

4.  Tij^odoma  Brasitieose. 

5.  Cieouia  pillus. 

6.  MTcteriA  AmericAna* 

7.  K^reticoriLX  sibilatriz. 

8.  Ibis  meUnopsu. 

9.  Ibts  QtidifronB. 
Numorotis  specimem  of  Totanw,  THnga^  CaUdrU^  And  Oiaradnug  ItaTe  wm  bceft 

exAiniiiA^d,  ftome  of  which  are,  however,  apparontly  identical  with  birds  ai  tbft  Unit- 
ed Staiea* 

NjLTATOEBi SWIMMIKG   BlttDS. 

Tlic  cntintTT  passed  throuj^h  by  the  expedition  appears  to  be  particularly'  tlic  na- 
tive localiij  of  the  Musk  Duck,  Anaa  moschaia^  the  parent  stock  from  xf^hicfa  has  been 
derived  the  domestic  mmik,  or  MiL^oovy  Duck«  NumeroOB  specimens  of  thia  bird 
are  in  the  collection  obtuincd  at  variuus  localitie>fl  on  the  Rio  Parana  and  tribntarit' 
The  Block^necked  Swan,  Cygnus  niipicoHis^  i^  ol&o  in  the  ooUectioii  obtained  far  > 
the  Parana^  thus  showing  a  range  of  locality  hitherto  ntdtnown  to  iiatunUtatB^  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Flamingo  of  rhe  western  coa$t^  Phasdcoptvua  igtu^aUivtm^ 
previoasly  best  known  ns  a  tdrd  of  Chili, 

Wo  may  note  especially  al^o  fine  ^pedmeng  of  the  beautSM  Shorcler  Dade  cf 
South  Amertofl,  Sftatuh  fmatlata,  little  kn^n  to  naturalists.  Alao  nameroiB 
specimens  of  the  very  handsmno  Teak,  i^terqueduia  torquata^  vo'mcoior^  ipiadiri,  cad 
ctfanoptem,  the  last  of  which  hsw  been  found  in  the  western  conntrieB  of  Kortb 
America*     We  rceogriij'.e  the  following: 


8.  Querquednla  vensic^olor. 
D.  Querquedula  cynnerpteim. 

10.  Querqncdola  ipicntiri. 

11.  Rhynchop»  nigra. 

12.  Carbo  Braeilienais. 
13*  rodieejxj  leucopteros. 
H.  Sterna  ma^nirostria. 

Ako  various  other  species  of  BotScipg^  Sttrm,  und  Lartis. 

All  the  Bf>ecimens  in  this  collection  are  in  nnusually  tine  plumage  and  cottdidoa, 
and  form  &  very  beautiful  and  important  addition  to  the  Kational  Mnseiim. 


1.  Phceni  cop  terns  ignipalliattia. 

2.  Cy(?nus  nigricollis. 
8»  CyiinJ^  coeeoroba. 

4.  Fultgnla  metopias. 

5.  Cairina  moschata. 

6.  Spatula  mncnlata. 

7.  Qucrc|oedijIn  torquata. 


APPENDIX   K. 

KOTE  ON  FISHES  AXD  REPTILE& 
B^  C*  GlEAKD. 

TVuhla^oa,  D.  C,  November  m,  1181 
Pelvr  Sm,^ — The  preliminary  surrey  which  I  hnvo  made  of  the  fishes  and  reptile* 
collcctciJ  by  you  in  Parnpiay  folly  anticipates  the  expectation  we  might  hare  enser- 
tftined  in  that  respect  while  you  were  yet  in  the  ficldi 

Of  the  fishes,  two  families  arc  especially  weU  represented*— the  ttilttmd  and  tiM 
tharacim.  The  first  embracing:  fishes  akin  to  the  cuttish  of  onr  freah  waters  avl 
the  sea-cnt  of  our  coai?t.  It  is  e*tpeciaHy  ntimcrona  in  Stmth  America,  whew  ito 
various  tj-pcB  afisurae  diversified  aspects.     The  second  is  alraoet  exclusive Iv 
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10  iho  southern  hemisphere,  since  its  northtimmost  rcprosentative  is  an  inhabitant 
of  tht!  waters  of  the  vnMej  of  the  Rio  Graade  dal  Norte  (liio  Bravo),  and  southwest 
portion  of  Texas. 

I  perceive  already  several  fipecies  entirely  new  to  acience,  and  I  am  satisfied  th«t| 
on  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  whole  collet tion^  many  more  will  turn  out  to 
lie  so.  But  the  aoceasign  of  new  species  is  not  the  sole  point  of  interest  in  the  col- 
lection we  owe  to  your  exertions.  Its  study  mil  touch  to  other  problems  as  yet  but 
little  understood.  And  first  and  foremost  in  the  prubkin  of  the  mitural  affinities  of 
thes<>  fishes  with  the  t^-pes  now  extinct,  and  which  have  peopled  the  watere  of  geo- 
logical eras  in  times  gone  by.  Next  comes  the  problem  uf  the  zoological  a^ aides 
with  the  iehthyic  fauna  now  living  upon  the  present  surface  of  the  earth. 

I  could  readily  point  out  to  yoo  some  of  the  results^  cursorily  ohtained»  were  I  not 
reluctant  to  write  fragtticnts  of  a  history  which  will  make  the  Buhjeit  of  a  general 
rep<:>rt  to  you,  so  soon  as  Congress  shall  have  decided  npon  its  puhlitation. 

1  have  a  few  words  to  «ay  about  the  reptiles.  There  are  but  few  saurians,  or  lizardfi, 
m  the  ooUection;  some  of  them  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  from  other 
sources. 

The  ophidians,  or  snakes,  arc  well  represented ;  several  arc  moccastidike,  the  oth- 
ers belong  to  the  inoftcnsivc  eokibridie,  both  of  land  and  water  hahtts. 

I  see  no  frogs.  A  series  of  tree-frogs  and  tree-toads,  however,  make  me  think 
that  many  interesting  re&ults  will  he  obtained  from  their  investigation. 

The  same  is  trtie  with  reganl  to  the  toads,  properly  so  called,  of  which  there  arc 
several  kinds.  Their  history  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  natural  hij^tory  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  complete  the  results  I  have  obtained  n  few  years  since  while  examining 
other  collections.  I  remain  siucerely  yottr»,  C.  GmABD. 

ilMpUdu  T.  J.  i'^tgc  Uulted  Statoi  K&vy. 
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LIST  OF  atEBICIXAL  SUBSTANCES  OBTAINED  BY  THE  EXPEDITION. 
By  J,  Ca&box,  Professor  of  Materia  Mtdica^  efc,  mi  the  [fmvtrfity  of  Pcnjisylmnia. 

PkUadeJphin,  Dccoiiib<*r  1,  l^Afl. 

Dbah  Sih,— I  have  seen  and  corsorily  examined  a  portion  of  the  specimens  in 
natural  hi*^tory  which  hove  tmen  brought  from  the  interior  of  South  America,  the 
lu^quisition*  of  the  expediti^Mi  for  exploration  recently  under  yotir  command,  and  am 
inipreik'ied  with  the  importance  to  science  and  the  industrial  lu-ts  of  all  the  informa- 
tion acquired  by  you.  There  can  be  no  hcf^itation  in  declaring  that  you  should  he 
enabled^  hy  an  appropriation  on  the  port  of  jpoverumcnl,  to  make  known  the  result 
of  your  labors^  and  thus  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  what  has  Ix^en  deemed 
of  sufficient  conscqueme  to  authorize  a  sfx.^cial  eommission  to  obtain.  With  the 
hope  that  you  will  speedily  bo  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  publication,  I  am^ 
very  trulyi  yomr  obedient  ser^'ant^  J.  CAaaasi. 

Captain  Pago,  United  Stat<ai  Navj^  Waatdngton. 

Cinchona  bicolorata  (Guibourt.  Hki,  NfiU  d^s  Drorpies  Simples  t  Carson, 
American  Jonmal  if  PJmnfmcy,)  The  true  botanical  source  of  this  hark  has  not 
boon  accurately  determined.  Its  locality  was  supposed  to  be  the  West  Indies. 
Its  prea*mce  in  the  collei'tion  ]jroves  it  to  bo  a  native  of  the  interior  of  South 
America.  It  is  desirable  to  determine  tho  true  plant  from  which  it  i;*  derived.  A 
gotjd  Ionic. 
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SiMAROUBX  OFFICINALIS  (Do  Caudolle), — The  bark  of  this  tree  h 
Qqju^a,     It  is  the  ^itnarmltn  bark  of  commerce. 

GuAiACUM  OFFicoiALE  (Llu.), — Specimens  of  the  hark  and  resin  (/^ecuia  ^fmrnttS) 
afe  in  die  coHeetioii. 

CoKmATERVA  \  the  root  of  the  Dorsienia  BmttUimsix^  described  by  Gtitboon 
(H«r,  Nat,  des  iJfog.  Sivtp.), — There  are  several  i^pcdmens  of  the  Doistanui  cm* 
tnerntod  hy  Martius  in  his  ^Si/stema  Maitriat  Medicos  VegetabiHs  Brasiliertsis. 

Mbciioacann'a.— A  t^pBcics  of  MeeAoaeem  Booty  probably  from  the  I^iptatltgm 
/»i>onif  (Martiu^,  Mat.  Med.)  Tim  speciniens  resemble  the  Mcchoacaii  Kocit  iifthr 
United  States.     It  is  inir^ativp,  owin^j  its  properties*  to  a  resin  like  tliat  of  Jalap. 

SARaAPAHiLLA. — There  are  i^evcral  species  of  the  sinilox  in*owing  in  South  Amer- 
ica.  Tlie  stems  of  tw*f>  species  arc  in  the  (Ttllectioii,  but  it  \s>  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  they  are.     The  exi»eciitioii  evidently  opens  a  new  source  for  this  dmg. 

Krah^EIA,  RfiATANT.^ — The  root  of  the  Kramcria  trianthria  (Ruix  &  Pavon).  I| 
WM  first  discovered  by  them  in  Pom.  The  {ijiecimcn  in  the  collection  tnmf  pos- 
sibly be  the  K.  Ixina.  It  is  a  powerful  and  valuable  astringent,  and  of  r«lii«  m 
ft  drug* 

ALSTBjBiisiziJU^Thc  roots  of  two  speetca  tinder  the  names  Battatilia  and  Hoiam. 
These  toote  are  probnbly  demulcent^  as  is  the  caise  with  many  of  the  species  of  that 
genus.     One  is  known  to  alTord  a  fceula  similar  to  arrow- root. 

SciiTNXs  MOLLE. — Thc  stcms  of  the  plant  whith^  according  to  MArtiaey  beloni^ 
to  thc  family  of  Akacabmack^.  They  are  resinous  and  beating,  poasibljr  ttscfbt 
as  a  stiraulatin^  diaphoretic,  etc. 

Xakthoxtlum  LANGSDonrn  (Martins). — The  steins,  nndcr  the  name  of  Temhelarm. 
The  properties  of  this  plant,  like  thoi^e  of  its  congeners,  ap]xfar  to  be  stimulant  ooJ 
tonic. 

Grenaiulla. — ^The  steins  of  a  species  of  Pnjigt/lora.  There  are  BorcraJ  of  them 
mentioned  as  medicinal  by  Mtirtius.     These  are  astringent,  etc. 

jAniiiopriA  ruRCifi. — Tlie  seeds^  which  afford  a  piirj;^tive  oil.  They  Are  cuDeil 
Pimu  piirguuvo^     The  phint  lielon;^  to  the  family  cf  Enphorbioceir,. 

Verbena. — Two  species  ore  said  to  he  emetic^  the  other  a  flovorer*  The  fii« 
jEtoes  by  the  name  Berbma  carrioiado  tolUk^.  It  may  be  the  S,  ntlrteraria  of  Mar- 
tins, tised  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name. 

KosaiARtNrs.^Thc  /?.  offkiTtaOs,  or  an  allied  spocies,  apparently  M,  Chiienms, 

KosA. — Thc  hndfi  of  a  rose  either  natire  or  introduced.     Astringent, 

Salvia  {Sage)* — It  may  be  a  new  B|>ecies^  or  one  of  those  mentioned  hy  Roiz  A 
Pa  von,  growing  in  Chili.     It  h«s  the  well-marked  character  of  the  peuui*. 

Eqitiseti-m. — A  species  of  Horimtmi  used  in  F^-philis;  probably,  like  the  claaa. 
tonic  and  astringent. 

RcTA,  RrK. — Rttia  gravmlms  {ojjidnads^  Martios);  according  to  this  author,  eTeiy 
where  caltivated. 

An siNTniiTM.— Probably  the  Baceans  hiptem.     D.  C.  and  Martina. 

Matb.— The  leaves  nf  the  Ikx  Parafpta^amt  (St.  Hilaire,  rar.  chhaifoUa  Mnt.); 
an  interesting  plant  from  which  \9>  obtained  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Coca. — Thc  leaves  of  the  Erifthroitfhn  cmYi  (Lam.);  an  imjKjrtant  article  to  the 
natives  of  Houth  America  as  a  stimiitant  and  another.  It  has  been  placed  witJi 
narcotics,  but  its  eflects  diJfer. 

MALVA.^ThcTO  are  many  species  belonging  to  the  Maivacem  in  South  Amerto 
(wm  Martins),  whose  properties  are  demulcent* 

Pteris. — This  plant  belongs  to  the  Filiccs,  There  are  three  species  mentloaed 
by  Martias,  viz.,  J\  ieplopht^ik^  P.  pedata,  P.  paiimta.     They  are  astringent*     Ttie 
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native  name^  DoradaUa  cw^m,  ia  given  to  this  raedidnc.  It  is  said  to  bo  a  puriiier 
of  the  blo<Kl. 

Elemi. — A  resin  from  the  Idea  icicwrihtt  (D»  £.-,  Martins,  or  /.  aJtissima^  Aud., 
D.  C»)  It  b  a  fine  balsamic  resin,  used  for  the  same  purjwises  m  the  TerebinlhmoR, 
The  fiunUj  is  Anaeardmcea:, 

GvARAStA. — An  astringent  fmhetanee  of  dark  brown  mlor,  in  rolls  of  varioiw  Bute§, 
Martius  supposes  it  to  be  prepared  from  tho  extract  of  the  Paulina  sariiHs,  It  has 
somewhat  of  a  chocolate  tastCf  and  the  fruit  ef  tho  cacao  is  supposed  to  be  mixed 
vrtth  it.  It  has  been  analj^cd  by  Cadet  and  Batka,  The  latter  has  reported  the 
existence  of  an  alkaloid  principle  in  iL  it  is  stated  that  it  h  used  m  a  Bub«$dtiitc 
for  tea  or  euffec,  and  has  somewhat  of  their  refreshing  effects. 

CoPAinA.— The  species  submitted  corresponds  to  the  Copai/era  cortai-ea  fHayne). 
It  affordj  the  true  drug  and  may  be  of  imijortanco  in  the  commerce  of  the  country 
explored  by  the  expedition, 

GtJM  ANOico. — The  product  of  tho  Acada  cmgico^  or  A,  pirema  (Martius).  It  re- 
sembles one  of  the  fonns  of  Senegal  Gum.  See  paper  by  J.  Carson,  M,D.,  in 
Aweriom  JowTial  qf  Pharmaey,  vol.  xvii, 

Beroahot. — A  species  of  Momsrda,  resembling  AL  Bergmm. 

Mdit. — Mentha  piperita. 

Gnaphauum.^ — A  species  of  Zt/e  everhtiU^, 
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METHODS  OF  WORK, 

B^  lAeuiewmt  William  H.  Powell. 


■lOTTOM  or  Kim  PAJUOtTATf  AT  AsimaDOic. 
(S«ak :  For  harttontta  nmmmmmft,  k  inch  to  109 /ert;  for  Mnmdtnffs,  1  inch  to  100/«<.) 

The  instruments  used  vere  n  piece  of  well^tretched  and  waxed  cotton  cord,  for 
measurinp  the  base ;  a  sextanti  for  establishing  the  ranges  and  measurinj?  the  angles ; 

a  watch  with  a  second-band,  and 
the  float  (Fig.  F)  for  obtaining  the 
surface-current ;  and  a  lead-linci  di- 
vided into  foet  and  five  tenths  of  a 
foot,  for  taking  the  soundings. 

The  method  of  work  was  as  fol- 
lows: On  a  line  taken  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  current  by  the  eye, 
a  base  of  151.8  feet,  as  a  multiple 
of  50.6  feet,  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  a  sea  mile  (taken  ai> 
G075.rin  feet)  that  3D  seconds  does 
to  an  hour,  wns  measured  and  staked 
as  AB. 
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The  ranges  A  q  and  B  h  were  then  established  by  eitakini;  the  poiots  C<»>  nud  (i) 
at  90  degree*  from  B  and  A  rei^p^ctively,  imd  B  h  extended  across  the  river  to  C» 

The  anf;k  BAC  was  then  observed  =86''  20\  the  dktaace  B  c  measar€Kl^44,6 
feet,  11  nd  C  €  cali^^iibteil- 

C  c  being  known,  the  points  1  and  *2,  dividing  it  into  three  eqaal  sections^  and  the 
points  S,  S',  and  S",  marking  the  middle  of  ench  of  these  «ection»,  were  fixed,  and 
the  nngles  ASB,  AlB,  ctc.^  calculated. 

The  fioJnts  8,  I,  8'^  2,  and  S ',  of  the  line  C  c,  were  then  taken  up  In  a  hoar  bv 
naeana  of  the  range  B  6,  and  the  wn^les  ASB,  A  IB,  etc.  (prpvionsly  calettl&ted),  on 
the  tvextant,  and  sonnded,  the  intervening  points  of  the  1st  and  3d  sections  being:  as- 
smned  by  the  eye. 

The  velociiy  of  the  garface-cttrrmt  at  the  stationa  S,  S'  and  8"  wa*  found  bj  ftnchor- 
iiig  the  boat  above  the  range  B  &,  and  dropping  it  by  the  anchor-rope^  until  the  stem 
was  exactly  on  the  range.  A  float,  represented  by  Fig.  F,  wag  put  overboard  fntut 
the  Ijows  then,  and  fhc?  ia<tant  of  its  leaving  the  stem  made  known  to  an  observer 
at  (a)  by  signal,  who  noted  the  exact  time  of  its  poBBage  of  each  range. 

With  the  difference  of  these  times  represented  by  t^  3  repre«enting  the  number  of 
times  50.6  feet  was  contained  in  the  **  base,'*  »  reppescntiug  the  Burfacc-ctjjTent  tii 

miles  per  hotu",  wju  obtained  by  formula  No.  1,  »=  -  -  — . 

By  means  of  the  sonndings  and  the  dktnnees  on  the  line  C  c — the  ntcan  of  the 
sonndings  of  each  Fcction  being  taken  as  its  altitnde — the  transverse  section  of  the 
river  wa*j  otitained,  and  the  square  surface  of  it  calcuiflted  by  its  subdivisions,. 

The  surfacc-cnrrente  «,  s\  and  s''  being  known,  the  velocity  of  the  tttass  of  each 


I 


section  was  found  by  formula  No.  2,  ^- 


(from  Jackson^s   **  What  to 


Observe*'),  ^  representing  velocity  of  mass,  and  #  the  surface^current,  and, 
qoently,  the  ctibic  feet  of  each  and  all  the  sections  calculated. 
From  these  data  and  this  methrKl  we  have  the  following  restdts: 
Ct  lB15.1-?-3  =  605     feet,  length  of  section. 

G05    -r-2^303.5    **         **       **  half  section* 
The  altitude  of  1st  section  =  14     feet. 
**         **         **  2d      **      =42.fi    " 
*i         ,i        *,  g^       u       =25.4    '' 
Snrface-current  of  1st  section  1.12  miles  per  hour, 
ti  *t        *i  26.       **       2.30     **        *'      *' 

.1  u       u  ^       u       2.33     *^       *'      ** 

Vclodty  of  mass  of  1st  section  0.66  miles,  or  3402.31  feet  per  hour. 
*i       '*     **      •*  2d       ''        1.28     **       **  777(J.7l    **     **      ** 
*♦       »«     •!      (*  3^       ii        1  30     i(        .t  7898.22    *'     **       ** 
5506 1835 1.9,  total  number  of  cubic  feet  pasftcd  per  hour. 
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POINTS  AND  ELEVATIONS  DETEBMINED  ON  THE  BIYER  PARANA. 


L»t8. 

M&rtin  GarcU 84  11  40 

1 84  00  88 

U 83  63  00 

a S3  4T  00 

3 83  40  00 

4  Near  San  Pedro 33  41  00 

4^  88  81  93 

6  38  15  IT 

Rosario 82  M  44 

6 D.K  82  10  00 


LoBg.W. 

58  15  28.5 

69  00  31 

60  13  26 

60  27  28 

60  89  34 

60  52  88 

60  15  21 

60  36  04 

60  41  38 

LAi.8. 

6i  Diamante 82  04  04 

TlofamUeW.  of  Pa- 
rana—the Bajada..  81  42  54 

8 81  24  00 

9 30  58  00 

10  La  Paz 30  44  08 

11 80  10  21 

12  Near  Goya 29  07  00 

13  BelU  Vista 282900 

UCorrientes 27  27  81 


LoDg.  W. 
60  38  66 

60  82  89 
60  08  25 
69  53  08 
5«  38  42 
69  89  89.5 
59  21  20.6 
59  07  01.6 
68  62  61 


ABOIMBIMa  THB  SXTZK  SALADOw 


Lat  8.  Long.  W. 

1  Santa  F6 8138  84  60  39  48 

2 81  21  24  60  60  27 

8 8106  21  604450 

4 81  00  48  60  48  18 

6 80  62  68  60  44  44 


Lata. 

6 80  46  18 

7 80  33  57 

8 80  13  48 

9 80  12  48 

10 80  10  60 


DraOXEn>X2fG.PBOM  THS  ITFPIB  WATB8. 


L»i.8. 

EstancU  Taboado 27  20  85 

Figaroa 27  42  33 

MaUra 28  07  14 

i!:8tancia  del  Eatado 28  19  54 

Saoee  tlsquina 28  26  27 

FortinBracho 28  31  15 


Long.  W. 
64  03  25 

63 '43' 16 
68  28  68 
68  18  07 
63  12  00 


.Lata. 

Navicha 28  43  08 

Dona  Lorenzo 29  05  13 

PaaoCoria 29  13  42 

Monte  Tigre 29  22  82 

PasoMistol 29  16  08 


BIYBB  TBUfWO. 


VArUiUn. 

1  May  26,  1857 

2  "    28,     "      7°S2'E. 

3  June  3,    '* 

4  »»      6,     "      8«42'E. 

5  »»    10,     " 


L»t8. 
26  44  45 
26  35  57 
26  21  28 
26  20  44 
26  17  09 


Asuncion 

Ytagoa 

Head  of   Lake 

Ypacaray 

Tobaty 

Caragnatay  ...  6°  51'  E. 
Eet.  a  Miguel. 
S.  EaUniBlado  .  6°  56'  E. 
San  Joaqulra  . .  7°  49'  E. 

Yhu 6<^60'E. 

Caaguazu 5°  OO'  K 


Lata 

25  16  29 

26  28  64 


Long.  W. 

68  41  32 
63  50  09 

69  06  38 
60  10  47 
60  13  60 

IMTEBIOB  or 
Long.  W. 
57  42  42 
57  24  42 


Variatioo. 

6  Jane  14,1867 

7  "     19,  »»    10<»68'E. 

8  ♦*     22,  " 

9  »»     24,  " 

Goardia  Venn<Oo 

PAKAOUAY. 


26  22  02 

67  16  50 

25  15  26 

67  06  06 

26  14  00 

66  53  09 

24  56  49 

56  34  47 

24  40  00.7 

66  39  00 

25  01  49 

56  05  09 

25  03  13 

65  68  55 

25  28  33 

56  U6  35 

Variatioo. 
7°  84'  E. 
7<»  48'  E. 


ViUa  Rica. 

Yuty 

San  Pedro. 

(•amgo 

Carmen 

San  C'osm6  ....  7°  36'  E. 

Santiago 70  04'  E. 

s.  Maria  de  Fu 
San  Miguel....  7«  12' E. 
Iron       WorlcB, 
"Fabrica"  .. 


Lata. 
26  20  16 
26  12  18 
26  00  28 
26  10  09 
26  6162 


Lat.8. 
26  47  10 
26  87  06 
26  60  05 

26  66  47 

27  12  80 
27  19  09 
27  07  89 
26  46  51 
26  81  69 


60  89  44 
60  87  00 
60  40  60 
60  88  00 
60  88  47 


Long.  W. 
62  53  00 
62  48  00 
62  84  80 
62  22  00 
6;l  49  16 


Long.  W. 
59  20  63 
59  29  67 
59  81  69 
69  39  03 
68  28  21 


Long.  W. 
66  30  20 
66  18  42 
66  16  47 
56  17  4T 
66  14  21 

56  24  48 
66  60  21 

57  06  17 
57  09  24 


26  05  82   57  67  27 


Asuncion,  above  Buenoa  Ayres 189  fcjet. 

VlUa  Rica,      »'      "  680.7" 

Villa  Rica,  above  Asuncion 398. 7  " 


ELKVATIONS  BT  BABOMBTBIOAL  HSABURCBnCNTB. 


Wisner's  estancla,  above  R  Ayres  . . 
"  "  "     Asuncion.. 


328  feet 
146    " 


BiyZB  UBUOUAT. 


Iligueritas 83  62  25.2 

Mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  33  91  33 
At  Ccrito  E«tan.  "  83  18  .S3 
Mercedes,  lUo  Negro. ..  33  15  40 

Point  Diamante 33  10  40 

Frey  Bentos 88  07  13.6 


Long.  W. 
68  25  55.6 
53  26  37 
63  13  87.6 
57  59  40 
53  23  no 
68  20  25 


Lat.8. 

Gualagnaychn 33  00  35 

(  oncepdon  del  I'mgnay  82  29  32 

Paisandu 89  18  24 

EsUncia  CampbeU 82  04  45 

C'onoordU 81  24  44 

Salto  del  Uruguay 81  28  20 


Long.  W. 
68  32  16 
53  14  56 
6<i  07  27.7 
58  10  06.7 
68  01  23.6 
67  59  89 


XNTBB  BlOfl. 


Lata 


Victoria  (Puerto  de  las  Sausea) 32  39  58 

Island  in  the  Palm  Kiacho 83  14  28 

Gualaguay  (Puerto  do  Ruiz) 83  13  37 

City  or  Cobpova 81  24  00 

♦*       Tucuman 26  61  00 

"      Santiago  del  Estero 27  46  20 


60  12  07.6 
60  46  46 
69  21  10 

64  00  00 
66  00  00 
64  22  16 
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APPENDIX    O. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATION& 
EXPLANATIONS   OP  TABLES, 

The  barometric  and  thcrmoraetric  com])utadotiij  are  the  result  of  eight  daOy  < 
acrvatioiis  made  ta  3  A.M,,  6  A,M,,  'J  A.M,,  noon,*  3  P.M.,  6  P-M,»  9  P.M.,'  and 
midniglic ;  and  the  mam  raogt^a  giTcn  only  for  some  prmiiinezit  pUtces,  such  us 
Asuncion^  Bnenos  A^Tes*,  ere,  where  the  steamer  remtunc<d  iong^  enough  to  admit 
of  a  seriea  of  observations  being  made. 

The  (Breetion  and/orct  of  the  wind  were  also  noted  at  those  times,  aod  the  name 
and  strength  of  thai  most  preFoJcnt  set  down  tti  the  coluiDOf  according  to  the  fol- 
lowhig  scale: 

tmXTX  OF  WINDS. 


Number. 

MUm  pet  hour. 

Tpchniml  dcincHptlon. 

1 

2 

Vei7  li^ht  breexe. 

2 

4 

12 

Frt'sh  breeze,                                                   ■ 

25 

SironK  mnd,                                               S 

35 

Ili|rh  wind,                                                  ■ 

45 

Gale.                                                               m 

60 

Strong  ga]e.                                                M 

S 

75 

Vioffent  gale,                                               ■ 

9 

90 

Hurricane.                                                      1 

10 

100 

MoBt  violent  hurricane. 

Similar  obserrations  T^cre  made  of  the  state  of  fhe  weather.  By  clear  dav%  u 
meant  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  sky  iti  nnelonded ;  by  r/ci*«dFy,  a  larger  part 
cloudy  than  clear ;  and  by  raintf  days,  tliat  more  or  Icfs  rain  then  fell,  without  ref- 
erence to  quantity. 

Letters  are  oi^ed  to  designate  the  fitato  of  the  weather,  and  denoto  aa  follows: 
f.  foggy;  F,  thick  fog;  1.  lightning;  m.  mLsty;  q.  squally?  t.  thander;  h.  hjUT. 
A  *  appe^nded  to  any  letter  Indicates  an  extraordinary  deprcse. 

The  ahimde  above  the  sea,  given  in  the  column  beaded  Att.f  U  that  of  the  rlrcr 
at  that  place. 

Tlni  observations  at  Bncnos  Ayrcfl  were  made  by  Dr.  Kennedy  in  cotmecriofi 
with  those  taken  at  other  poinw  of  the  exploration.  Altiinde  of  the  obserr&torr^ 
sixty  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Fi^esh  Books  of  Travel  and  Adve?iiure. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

IIAEPER  &  BEOTHEES,  KE^V  YOKK. 


1LUKFX»  A  Bbothz»9  will  ^nd  elLher  of  the  followlcj^  Worki  by  Mall^  postage  p&Id  (for  &n]f  dii> 
taneu  in  tbe  Laited  Stutca  und^r  BOOO  loilcc),  on  leoeipt  of  Uie  Ho&ey. 


South  Africa.  Missionary  Travels  and  Kesearches  in  South  Africa;  inclmdittg 
a  Slc«teh  ot  SixtQeti  Year«*  Reiidenco  in  the  Interior  of  Africn,  kud  &  Journey  frotn  the  <.'ai)o  of 
Good  U«po  to  Loftodo  on  tbe  West  Coast  ^  ttieiipe  jifironi  tlio  C'ontinetii,  dovn  ihc  Hlvrr  ZAinbcai^ 
to  Ibe  Eait«n]  Ocean,  Bj  Datid  LmjvGBTOKE,  LL.D.,  D.CJ^  Wttb  Portrait,  Mapd  by  Ab- 
mownriTn,  and  numerouii  lUuatrutioni.     8vo,  Muslin^  $3  (Kl. 

Nortli  and  Central  Africa.     Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Cctitral  Af- 

Hca.  itelng  a  Journal  of  an  Kip«ditlon  undertakou  under  the  Ar4f*pkci  of  H,  B.  M'b  Government 
in  the  Yean  1849^1855.  By  Usnry  Bjletu,  Pfa,!).,  D/C.L.,  FnUow  of  the  Hovnt  Gcogmpbical 
(UkI  Aiii.itic  Societl«a,  &c,  &&  FrofuBoly  and  elegantly  lliujtrated<  Cotnptcto  tn  Z  vok.  Svo, 
MmUn,  $7  CM);  Sbeop,  $8  25;  Half  Calf,  $10  &0. 

Western  AMca:  Its  History,  Condition^  and  Prospecte.    Bv  Key.  J.  Letgbton 

WtMOir«  £!ght«Gn  Years  a  BtlBsionary,  and  now  ono  of  tlia  SecrctarlM  of  the  Preibyt^^rian  Board 
of  For«ig:ii  MlMdona.    With  ntimeroua  Engravings.     ISmo,  Mtudln^  $1  ^ 

BoiithweBtem  Africa,  Lake  Ngami ;  or^  Explorations  and  Discoveries  during 
Four  Ye*ra'  Kesideiice  tn  the  ^V  lids  of  Southvovtern  Afrie*,  By  Cuarlbb  Jonw  AirDnueoji. 
With  numerous  inuBtratlona,  rt'preacniing  importing  AdvcotiirifB,  Bubjccta  of  Natural  History. 
Dtiricel  for  Destroying  Wild  Animals,  &c.     New  Editioa.     l^mo,  IduAliu,  T5  c«utiL 

A  Huuter'a  Life  in  the  Interior  of  AMca.    Five  Years  of  a  Hunter^s  Life 

in  the  Far  Inr^rlor  of  South  AfricA.  With  JSoticfw  of  tho  Nutive  Trlbea,  and  Anecdotei  of  the 
Cbaae  of  tbe  Lion.  Elq>hajit,  llinpopotamns,  Gir&ae,  Jiblnoccros,  Jtc,  A  Dinr  EdlUon,  With 
lUustratlooa.    2  voh».  12ino»  Muslin,  $1 16, 

Boat  Life  in  Egpyt.  By  William  C.  PaiMB»  Author  of  '*The  Old  Hoaae  by 
tho  lUver"  and  "  Later  Years.*'     IllustraUoac     l^mo^  MiuUn,  $1  25^ 

Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.    Br  William  C.  Fiuiie,  Author  of  ^'Tbe  Old 

Honee  by  the  RiTor,"  "  Later  Years,**  &c,     niiistrations.     J2mo,  Muslin,  $1  26. 

Atkinson's    Siberia.     Oriental  and  Western  Siberia :   A  NarratiTe  of  Seven 

Years'  Kirploretlons  and  Adrontiiros  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  KtfpbU  i^toppra,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  part  of  Central  Asia.  By  TitouAft  Witlam  ATKi}4frON.  With  a  Map  aiKl  hqriotouji  irolr- 
ited  UlustratiouA  ftom  Drawings  by  tho  Author.  8vo  (Uniform  with  Uriiigstone'a  Travcia),  Mus- 
lio,  $3  no. 

BuTopean  Acquaintance :  Being  Sketches  of  People  in  Europe.    By  J.  W.  Dx 

FOSSST.     l2mo,  MvisHn,  TG  cents. 

Wastilngton  Territory  and  the  Northwest  Coast.    Three  Tears'  Regi- 

doneo  in  Wasliingtoa  Territory.  By  Jijoyi  Q*  Bwa.h.  Hap  and  nutneroua  IlluBtrailona.  I2m9, 
MuaUiu  $1  tik 

Virginia  Illustrated :  containing  a  Yisit  to  the  Vir^nian  Canaan,  and  the  Ad* 

rmitunm  of  l'(»rt<*  Oriivn  *tul  Ulm  Colpitis,  lIUiNtraUMt  from  L>Miwjjjtr»  by  I'ort*  UrayoD.  Svo, 
MuUln,  $J  60  ;   Half  CiUf  Antique,  $a  bO  ;   Half  Calf,  ciim  gilt,  $1  00. 

Handom  Sketches  and  Notes  of  European  Travel  in  1856, 

hluwARUR,  A.M.     rimo,  Miialiii,  $1  00. 

explorations  and  Adventures  in  Honduras^  comprising  Sketches  of  Travel 

in  the  Hold  Hetcions  of  Olancho,  and  a  lleviov  of  the  History  and  UrneraJ  Kosoure^ii  of  Uontral 
Amarica.  With  OritflDal  Maps  and  nuincrQUs  lUustratioDJ.  By  Wiuoam  V.  WSLLt.  Svo, 
Mttilin,«2  00. 

Stories  of  the  Island  World.    Bv  Crarlk*  Nordiioff,  Author  of  "  Man- 

fif-War  Life,"  "*  The  Merchant  Ve*iwl,"  ♦*  Wlialing  and  1  Uhbg,*'  &c,  llluBtiutioua.  BJino, 
Mmliu,  4&  cents. 


By  Bev.  Jomt  E* 


Bl  Orlnso ;  or^  New  Mexico  and  her  People. 

states  Atrorney.     ISmo,  Muslin,  $1  SA, 


By  W.  W.  H.  Datis,  late  United 


Dor^.    By  a  Strolleu  ik  Eiibope.     12mo,  MubIIs,  $1  00, 

Hew  Granada:  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.    By  L  F.  Holton.    With  he- 

ltr«ru  ao  aud  4a  Hliuimtlobi.  Mapa,  and  a  Copious  ludeji.    8vo«  Muilln,  $3  00 ;  Half  CMt^  $!»  0(L 


ril£SH  BOOKS  or  TRAVEk  AND  ADVENTURE. 


The  AxaQcaalanA;  or,  Notes  of  %  Tour  lAOftg  tho  lodlAii  TVihes  of  Soatlntn 
CMIL    &f  ysomotm  BRSt.  ^Mim.  of  Uu  asiN.  AflUqaookml  KTp»dltko  Is  OtUL     iSaio.  S»^ 

Uu,  $1 00. 

A  JaoiD&f  tilRRigh  tbe  Gbiiiefla  Brnpire.  Uj  M,  HfTC,  Author  of  ^Bceol- 
iMttow  of  A  Jounicjr  itirough  TrntUty  mad  ThikivU'^  Wiik  m  new  tmd  beustiliil  Ma&  t  r^U 
ttBO,MlliUCKf>(IO.  ^^ 

Ihwwils  fa  Bnrope  and  the  Ba«t.    Being  Sketches  sod  IiK;>daits,  irltfa  gnuib- 

Us  [tcserltrdua*  of  Mon,  in&cui,  uid  Tltlngi,  m  wen  l>j  the  AutSior  te  Biwtaiid,  Setrtluid.  In> 
Ufld,  W»la>s  Ftwtice,  B^iljclutn,  Qoll^ndt  G«rmAiif,  AtMtriA,  lulft  Orece«,  Toilti^,  t^T^i^  fkW 
tint,  ui4  CoT^    l^r  dA.iruKL  Imxn JKi;t  FmiMi,    i  toJa.  Lang*  liino^  Miidln,  93  tiO, 


$l«i 


IlM 


:»1  Mm^  I 


Jarros  s  Paxialui  SightSy  Flnt  Series.  Parisimi  Siglit«  and  French  Priaci- 
btet  Mca  iknMiKh  AjSMdoffi  epoctedeft.  By  Jamca  jAccsAOSf  Javts^  With  lUistaiaMA 
tino«  llttillit*  $100. 

Jarres'ft  Paiioian  8i|^ta,  Seooad  Q^ileft.  Parisian  Sights  and  French  PHji> 
^plM  i»«n  thrDTiith  Am^rioaxi  SpwttelM.  Bcoond  flcrfei.  By  «|amlu  JAoxwvf  J^ai-Hb  M»> 
tnofoai  IllitfUaUooi.     12ma»  Miulio,  $1  OGl 

Janree*s  Italian  Sights.    Italian  Sights  and  Papal  Prioctnles  seen  thmngfa 

AracrlcKO  Sp^cUclea.     By  Jamies  Jaocsom  jAavaa.     Numerous  tUujtrmtlaiiA     12bm«  Muiiia, 

Ida  Pfeiffer^s  Journey  Rotmd  the  World.     A  Lndv*s  Racond  Jbamfit 

Round  tha  World:  from  I^ddoa  to  tha  CAp«  of  Good  Hof'-  -m,  Stmain 

€cnuQ«  the  MoIoocm,  Ac,  C4)ifonii*«  Psiittmft,  Pera,  EnaailDr  t«d  BHaltm 

l*rKirirsK,  AolhorBfli  of  ttue  "  Lady's  Jooiney  Boitnd  Ibe  World,     _  _.       ^sl^^^  ICocUlt, 

Beckwcmith'a  Idfe  and  Adventnres.    The  Life  and  Advientares  of  Jammb 

V  livcKworsTU,  Mountalnc«r,  Scout,  %a4  rioD(*c>r,  and  Cbief  of  Uic  Trov  Xaiioii  of  lodi^BK, 
Written  from  Uii  owd  Dictation.     By  T.  D.  BoMN^a.    Illiuti^tions.     12mo,  MiuUn,  $1 S 

MeziDO :  Ita  Peaaanta  and  its  Prieata ;  or,  Adventures  and  Historical 

•oiLTcbtM  in  Mexico  and  tla  SUvor  lOnes  during  E>«rta  of  tfaa  Yr«rm  18M-J^  51  fr4>  irjtli  j 
pon^  of  the  F»iMUoat  CbaTaGtsr  of  tbo  StoiT  of  tli«  ConqneiA  of  Hexfoo  by  Cortas.  Hj  ^ 
A.  WiLAOK,  Iftte  Jadg»  oif  aMrameuto  Dlatilel,  CaUlbnsta.  With  Eogi»Tingt.  l2mo,  ] 
SiOi>, 

Baiid*s  Modem  Greece.     Modem  Greece:  A  NarratiTe  of  a  Kesidenee  and 

Trmvelt  In  that  i;«tuntrv.  With  ObMrrntioDti  on  its  Antlqutlicfl,  LIlerKttm,  Lingiuage,  I\>Ulili^ 
•ni  RullgioD.     By  iiamir  M.  BAixst,  IL  A.    JUustr&iiid  by  About  00  EofnilBgi.    Umo,  Sliulla. 

Vagabond  Life  in  Mexico.     By  Gabriel  FsjbiiTi  for  SeTen  Yean  Beddem 

in  thiit  Countr>-.     12mo,  MuaUd,  STi  centA. 

Madeira^  Portugal,  &o. 

th»^  ATiiJ«|iittac  nf  Spain,     hj  the  i 
lUuAtraLlona.    limo,  Mudin,  $1  i'fi. 

Idfe  and  Travela  of  Herodotna. 

Fifth  ti'iitiiry  befr-    *  l-  ^      ' -  • 

tory,  MjLunerft,  K.  : 
ftllA^  lUfrylotiitm-, 
MfbcmiAh,      Ky  J,    jAL.?eoTa  Si  ]i£i;i.rii.  t,ii 

Bwbank'B  BrazU.    Lifo  in  Brazil;  or^  a  Joimial  of  a  Vi.4{i  to  the  Land  of  the 

ConoA  «nd  tho  Pftltn.     With  ui  Appendix,  roDt&ining  niiutr.'  '   '     Itftti  goalh  AaiMlaa 

ArU^  in  raoently-dlKOvMvd  ImplementB  And  iTodiiottof  Domt  ^nA  Work*  In  Slottv, 

Potloryt  Onld,  gtiver,  Bronxe,  Ac*  By  Tdomaa  KwnAirx,  \\  ^  lUuitntLooa  Sto, 
Muslin,  $a  00. 

Sqiiier^s    Central    America.     Kotea  on  Central  America ;    particakrlj  tha 

Stai«a  of  HondiirM  uid  Sau  SAlTador;  their  G«OKniphy.  Topography,  CHinAtc,  Popnhitlatv  Ho- 
oonrciit,  ProductionA,  ^kc,  &c^  ftod  the  pmipoMd  IiitoToc«Anic  ilAilWAy.  By  E.  Cr*  S4|1^n^  A>r> 
cn«irly  CbAri;t«  d'Affiilrea  of  the  Unitvd  States  to  tho  Rapolili^:*  of  CcAtiml  AmerlcA.  With  OdEgiB* 
ai  M«p«  And  IlluatrAtioni.    8vo«  Miitlln,  $2  00. 

The  Mosquito  Shore.    Waiknn;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Moaqiuto  Shore.    Bf 

Fauvxl  A.  Hauxx  with  u  B(ap  of  tho  Moflqalto  Shore,  And  upwArd  of  SO  origlAAl  JUiiitraUoaut 
nmv,  MiisUu,  .fl  2fx 

Rosa  Browne's  Tusef.  Tusef ;  or^  The  Joumej  of  the  Frangi.  A  Crusade  ta 
tiio  Bm4.    a  neir  EdlUoo.    By  J.  EOM  Bbowvx.    With  numcrouB  niQj4mloii&    iSmo^  Uiulla, 

Kendall*B  Santa  F6  Bzpeditlon.    Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedi- 

tliim :  comprifilQg  a  D«i!icriptir/iu  or  a  Toar  through  Toxaa,  and  acro«E  the  great  South  yea  t^rw 
PrBLirtcA^  the  UmniAncho  and  CAyigilA  Hunling'^roundit  Ac  A  vtvw  EditloiL  By  Q,  W.  Kmm- 
DAix.    With  A  Map  nad  IllustTAtiong.    2  voLa  tamo,  Mudio^  fB  Gtk 


Sketches  and  Adventures  in  Madeira^  Portngid,  and 

hp  AntLor  of  '*  Daniel  Webster  and  Ida  Contcuiponurio^'     WltJt 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Eofodotm  in  ihe 

V    -ripby  founded  on  Faci,  iUuatniitTt  of  Iho  Bis- 
»l  i:ondiUon  of  tho  Greek*,  E|^ypUAXiii«  Pond- 
T  And  eat  NAtlons^  tn  tiii^  r»av«  of  PiailelM  aad 
.o..^.     Map.    «  TolK  Hroo.  Mualifu  fS  00. 


HARFBR'S   MAGAZINE. 


EAfHt  Xumber  of  the  Mag»&tiit  will  coiiUln  144  ocUto  ptgm.  In  double  colmani,  each  jtAt  thiw  cora^ 
prtring  noRriy  Ivro  thoostnd  pa^tt  of  the  ohoicert  MtBOfai»neottB  LlU?raturB  of  the  day.  Every  Number 
rill  contiiiD  nmnerona  Picfcortfcl  lllnstxntionjs  areurftt*  FUlesof  the  Fwhiotta,  a  coplou*  ChronlcUi  of 
Cwrent  KvenU,  and  Iropwtl*!  Notices  of  tho  iioporUnt  Book*  of  the  Ifonlh,  The  Volumes  eomtDeuc* 
irtth  thij  Numbers  for  JUxSB  wid  DECEMBER i  but  Subwriptlona  mmy  commeaco  with  wiy  Number* 

TERMit-Tho  Magiutine  inMy  be  obUined  of  Bookiellora,  Periodical  AgmU,  or  from  tho  FubUibera, 
At  Ttr*K*  Dou.ji«a  «  yo*r,  or  TMnemr-i-ivx  f^Kms  »  Numbor,  The  a«mi  Aimufcl  Volutnci,  u  com- 
piotedt  neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  arn  Kid  at  Two  Dollam  each*  «nd  MuaMn  Covctn  aro  fttmUhed  to  ILow 
who  wUh  to  have  Uieir  back  Niuabcn  anlfonnly  bound.  At  Twenty.flvo  Ceuts  e«ch.  Fifteen  VolumoN 
are  now  rondy,  boimd  la  €toth,  and  &Uo  in  Half  Calf. 

The  PuhUshers  will  ropply  SpAcimen  Nitmbctis  gratultoualy  to  AgcntB  aud  PostmaBtei*,  and  will  mBkft 
UhBi»J  arwigerocnta  witli  them  for  dtculaMlif  the  MaKRxlue.  Tht-y  will  alao  supply  Cluhf,  of  two  p«r- 
•ODi  at  Five  DoUart  a  yew,  or  flve  penotis  at  Tea  DoUatil  Clorfymeo  and  TcacUora  supplied  at  Two 
l>oU»ri  a  year.    Numbers  ftiom  the  oommeaemieat  eoD  now  bo  supplied.    Also,  the  bound  Vojmncs. 

The  Mftgaxine  weighs  over  ictsd  and  nol  otct  etghl  oonocc  The  Postage  upon  tmch  Number,  teMch 
mint  At  jNEid  quarUrlymtatomm,  at  the  OJUm  uftcre  tkd  MagoMki*  U  teteived,  i$  Tnitzit  iwim. 


I 


I 


No  Magazine  In  Europe  or  America  la  so  well 
known;  none  has  half  as  many  readers;  and^  wo 
may  safrly  tay,  none  tiAf  receired  so  largo  a  trib- 
ute of  admiration  from  the  ruttivuled  classes,  that 
delight  In  a  healthy,  diversified.  elrtVAtlng  porlodi- 
eal  Hlcraturo,  It  not  onl  y  covors  a  l^roadcr  ground 
than  any  similar  pubUcAtlon,  but  is  more  distinct- 
ly pt&naed  as  a  popular  educator  in  all  the  depart- 
mottts  of  an  agrvcablo  and  instnictivo  miscellany 
than  any  work  of  which  wo  have  knowledge.  lu 
the  fresher  forms  of  history.  In  articles  of  tuns' 
tratxMl  travel,  in  biographical  portraltxire.  in  fv^ry 
variety  of  eauy,  trtm  Uie  gmeeful  sketch  of  man- 
nera  and  rostoms  lo  the  didactic  expo  sit  ion  of  great 
moral  toplci,  in  pleasant  stories  and  animated  nsr< 
latlvea,  U  la  Ibo  foremost  Magazine  of  tho  day. 
The  Areslde  never  bad  a  more  delii^htful  compan- 
ion, nor  the  million  a  mora  entertftbing  friend, 
than  llarp^^fs  MagaKlue.  —  MethoJi«t  ProUstant 
(Balt!m«'r»»^ 

r    "  '  '"    '    '"         1  >;  and  our  household,  to 

nt  .  v^  ho  enjoy  it  with  us. 

T^^ '  *Ti**  rhi'apest,  richest, 

•ri  '  1    money  that  we 

kt  r  one  year;  and 

w!  '     Piir  thf»  Hnm*' 

aril  .     '' 

h 

M,  .  .  ,  ,  . 
U>  "t  trial  rtjiri'-ijji'-,  tin.' 
pir  itlu  sniilc«  and  bright- 
en <>  ynur  t>rn!Ti  r  ntir!  the 
h'l.  -  .  ,  ^.  ■;             '  ,  .'  ive. 


:|i«t 

i/tilhr-il,  ufitl  at- 

Mthent  Ti'meK, 

<  iiiatti^rA«  avoi- 

,'^M  itixtortj  '/  EmjitMfid.  add  sold  at 

:     low  prtoe  of  Iwenty-dve  eaata — 

>  iLit'ti  p<j>iilar  and  »ueeciifal  periodical  ever 


UarpffM  Moffozint  aims  to  give  1h*  Utt  reading, 
no  roattcr  where  It  may  come  from:  and  whenevt^r 
Its  conductors  can  procure  from  American  authors 
butter  literary  matter  than  they  can  tlod  claowhere, 
they  get  it,  and  they  pay  prices  for  It  whicji  wonld 
sstoniBh  some  of  the  English  Magaaines.  —  Sev 
y<irk  Iknlij  Tinuis. 

The  success  of  thfs  periodical  b  wbotly  nnr»fe 
cedented  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  Lu 
of  reading  matter  It  tupplii's  —  much 
highest  merit  in  re«pt'ct  both  of  its  I  i 
after  and  of  the  entertainment  ami  irU'^nnunMU  ir 
is  adapted  to  impart  — ita  admlmhlL^  tytwigfaphy. 
and  the  low  prir**  nt  i^hirh  it  In  anM— Mn»  ^necal 
f&vor  which  U  '         "'   :      '  '*  '         *     nfea- 

pec  ted  from  ;i  i^-d  lo 

appreciate  It  ■  .  .oyw. 

The  mo^t «  isi  .rj  of  the 

world.— TTk*  /  ■■'/tr. 

The  nioKf  f  r  jd.     It  has 

becomi     n  v.  tiKur.s  01  rhiis  country* 

Almo*^'  .  d  of  tho  works  of  Amer- 

ican u  ,  it  pays  lis  contrihoton 

I  some  I M  <■ ' 1 1  y -Ts  V r  t m  t h  1  r L  <.i  d r^Uor*  monthly.     1 1  Is  a 
j  happy  ci re tim bianco  thai   it  Jiims  at  the  highest 
*t«ni1nrfl  of  litcraturo  aud  the  purest  of  morals  In 
"    '    pAges,     It  i«  not  a  mat  tor  of  surprit*.'  that  a 
ri*i  prcHMUing  monthly  such  an  iiumcnte 
.1  of  popular  tukd  n*«ful  reavliug  should  havv 
Ik  csrcnijition  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoui^and  or 
!  more,— Al  y.  Otnntrver. 

Thltt  jv.pninr  MMffatJne,  while  it  dnen  all  tt>at  Is 

hiwfnl  '  LjJs  to  catrr 

for  it  1  I  ..'Uhlties  iu- 

jiiHri.  1      Though 

wun,.  It  iw  Jtt^-ayB  auiU'- 

imd  morality/— A*.  1*. 

If.'  !  who 
can  al!  !  wo- 
man II  llmr- 
pers  M  Mu  or 
more  u  I  moiIU 
be  well  .  >      ^                                                      \n  %n 

Wl-J.'i 


the  laborer  and  ri 
ditoouiwe  with  half  .i 


PuLlklted  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Stptare,  New  Yorh 


A  Splendidly  Illustrated  Ftrstrclass  Family  Netvspaj 


HARPER'S    WEEKLY. 

A  JOUKNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


Hakfrr*6  Wizki^t  will  bo  mailed  to  Subacribers  *t  this  followiniE  tmtet,  pmjmeai  befa^  i 
required  lo  adraace : 

One  t'opy  for  Twenty  Week*    .    .    .  $1  iM)    Five  Copien  for  One  Year  .     .     .  ^ 

Ooe  Copy  for  One  V>»r   .....     2  00    Twelve  L'oplPi  for  Qd«  Year  .     . 
Oao  <Jtipy  for  Two  YcsTf      .    .    .     .    4  OO    Twenty-five  Coplet  for  One  Ye»r     .     .    i      ^ 
**  ll*rp<?r'«  Weekly'*  und  *'  Ii».rper*B  M««sxin«>,'*  od«  ye*r,  $4  OO. 
Tolnme  I.  of  Hakpsk's  Weiklt,  b&ndi^omely  bound  In  Cloth  extra.  I'rioo  $S  00,  Is  atim  xwmdj. 
Umlln  C«Ten  arc  fumL^hed  to  tboAc  wlho  ^rifih  tholr  Niiml^ens  boimd,  at  Fifty  Cecitt  eadi.     Tvsan* 
Fivsm  Ckkt.  DiBCOVTtT  allowed  to  Uookblndcra  imd  ibe  Trade 

•/  To  Poftma^ton  gcttlngr  tip  a  Club  of  Twelve  or  Twenty-five^  a  Copy  wUt  be  «ait  gntlfl.     SobMrf^ 
liona  znay  oomiueace  wlUi  apy  xSmnbi'r,     8p<>ciiit6n  Nacnbcrs  gratuitouflly  tupptlod. 
CIP*  Clergymen  and  TmchetB  Aiippticd  at  the  lowest  Olvi*  IUtb». 

A»  1Urpis«>  WicKKLr  is  eketmtf/p^,  yumbrrs  can  U  mppUrd/rom  the  eomynmrem^nL 
BuLWKK's  brUllaot  llomance^  entHlcd  "  What  will  an  no  wnii  ixT'  appoare  ta  UAmnaCm  Wnsur 
«lmultAU&ou;»ly  with  itn  publlcatioa  ki  EngLond. 


Harper* »  Weekly  aboundi  In  oiif^inal  matter,  { 
••picy,  plqitantf  InAtrnctlvc,  and  Dntertaming-.      Jt 
luu,  and  dcaervedhs  a  very  lan^e  and  incre'iuing 
drnulatbo.     It  i»  a  Up-top  family  paper.— Bo*f cm 
JoumaL 

It  (Harper's  Weekly)  w  ihe  proprr  sIep  for  bind- 
ing;, and  an  eJCceUcnt  opportualty  it  ulTordod  for  any 
ono  who  wl/ihe*  to  prpsorve  ihf  hitttofi/f^f  the  country 
iui  it  i-*  viadf.^  U^  do  i»o  by  filing  Harper' a  WoekJy.— 
ihnitia^  (Midi.)  Ja^k-ioniaru 

Its  frtvh  !eavc«»  itj§  clear  typm,  it«  cntcrrtalnlng 
variety,  it*  atnure  but  jup;t  critfrlKnid  tipaii  t^ie  fol- 
lies  of  the  timoH,  ft*  tli^gaiilly- written  andiuiitnxcllve 
artlcle^^  and  lt»nblu  curre*'pondt*nrtv  all  romhSno  to 
make  it  thu  model  new^papcir  vf  our  eountr^''^  and 
(loe  that  every  fHrniy  muit  pritA  iu  windeased 
ureokly  iumiuary  of  Foreign  and  Dtfimaitic  JnUiti- 
^m%ce  \z  altogetlier  Piiperlar  to  that  oontalnod  In  any 
other  journal  lielnj;  piiblli^lied,  loo,  In  a  form  for 
prutfvatlon  and  bitidio^,  \f  lakcn  carti  of  ai  it  4e- 
Wfarret  to  be^  it  wUL  lie  fmud  in  future  yeard  as  wcl* 
foxma  a  eaimpanSuti  fur  Ihf^  fxinily  and  flrealde  m  the 
day  an  which  U  waa  first  peTu*ed,—M'-ConT^lltville 
(O.)  Inquirer, 

HandBoint^iy  printed,  wpU  llhi^trated,  anJ  fur- 
uitbed  with  thv'  mo^ii  LitrBordinitry  and  useful  lit- 
urarv  coutentf. — SpriiujArld  RrpuhHt^an^ 

W'e  would  not  mo  ofU^o  ejill  atu-ntlnn  to  Ilitrpfr^a 
Wukhj  If  we  were  not  w^ll  cji Li-fled  that  it  U  the 
bKU/amibi  pa^tet  in  thf  I'nih'd  Skitfjf^  and  for  that 
rnaMon,  and  thatnk>n'\  wi*dr»>ire  to  i^iee  it  undurmlno 
and  rtKtt  tjut  a  cerinhi  kind  of  titi'irAture  too nrevalent,  \ 
i«bich  bhmM  ihe  moraU  of  i\*  readerv,  vitlat<»a  thctr 
taster  fur  «>eunible  readLug^  and  U  altogetlier  ba4  in 
lis  effectn. — A'pir  i,ondon  Admrti^ter^ 

To  this  (it*  literary  eoutent*)  (lu!i  hMt  writ^n  In 
tli^  country  coDtritiute,  and  tune  Inritcd  to  do  6o  by 
the  very  adequate  pnyment  they  recidvo.  wirh  a 
promptness  to  which  thi^y  arv  entirety  uuae4:ti!iioiii>. 
&As  We  n*J<dr<i  at  Ieji  increjiMlny;  rlrrulnliou,  and  the 
ccquoquent  elevation  of  the  gentrai  puhllo  t4L&tcu — 
Xewark  A*iverti*ar. 

Certainly  It  ta  one  of  the  best  family  newvpapen,, 
if  not  the  very  Itent.,  that  Ims  ever  apmnred  (Blth«r  tit 
KuLTope  or  Amcricjj. — MmtpMs  SagU* 

fJarper's  Journal  b  eidinlmbly  conducted,  fiill  of 
InLerest  and  entertainment,  and  well  dcservBi  tite 
liberal  imtronage  extended  to  it — AVff  OrUtans  &», 


Welt»me  and  hutnictlTe  Ut  erexy  ftari  of  Ifes 
Unlon^ — Sftfannah  Mornfnff  yrunu 

Harper**  Wi^tdy  i>Qrpa*»e4  aoy  thiiiig  of  the  klMl 
in  the  eauntry,  and  U  mperlor  lo  any  of  the  pietoHy 
papers  in  ibe  value  of  its  illuitretitiOJi.  l\n  aneens. 
In  coiucqueacset  has  b«en  uapreeodeated.  —  ITAif 

A  magalilc^cit  nowiapaper— .Jaet  iha  pttper  fbr  fht 
people.  It  can  not  be  excelled  In  (be  Unp  of  III|»- 
iratiooa,  aflnrdlng  the  rvxj  beet  apccftiiMO*  vt  wmi 

engraving.— yAe  Jtff^mmian. 

Conducted  with  lBd!tutry,  proprietXt  «a^  fMi 
ljute.— .V.  )'.  Herald. 

'^  Harper' d  We«yy**  is  w«U  fiUM  with  orli^l 
and  i!i>U^ted  matter.  Its  leadlne  artieiea  Me  wdl 
Untied  and  ihued,  and  its  illuBtrmtloos  s^re  &x  mhmA 
of  any  journal  i>f  the  kind  in  tl»e  cuiin  try.  Its  |aa 
portraits  of  dklingulftUed  llvlns  mvu  ar«  of  mm^ 
selvea  worth  llit^  prke  of  the  Tolnnie^— A.  W  CMt^ 
tian  AtUxicale:  aiui  JvttrtiaL 

The  pictorial  matter  of  this  Eplendld  Bti«(i  b  «•• 
approached,  as  a  whole,  by  that  of  any  ctibor  *«Mft 
U8^  and,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  ei*cwhcTwi — y,  F^ 
Kxaittuier. 

It  VI  eniHd  be  diflicult  for  any  weekly  paper  In 
Unlf«d  t^lates  to  torn  pete  wllii  *'  Harp<T'«  Wedkl). 
*  *  *  Its  vaot  pn^tWlun  of  llluiitmlluus,  fmh 
original,  catj-li  the  cursory  eye,  while  the  voVLdbumm- 
thm  and  lucid  arrangement  of  the  Imtnciuw  VArietf 
of  curnentT  local,  and  fordgn  news^  enable  111* 
to  faUtt'tr  the  cour»e  with  ease,  and  insirnoi  ~ 
readily  on  all  titplrw  wurlh  talking  about, 
tain  in  g  fiiUon^  Ht^ht  E4k<>triiiMbi,  s,nd  plquaiit 
morrjud  anocdot**  fi>rm  prominent  fcaatuna^ 
E.rjtr'tHH, 

We  like  the  ♦* Weekly*'   very  umeiu     It 
tiitshy,  nor  tllly,  nor  lave-*irfcv,     Jt  t^n  tie 
Into  the  fftnjlJy  whh  Raf«lv  Pi»tC 

HiirjierV  Wetkly  I*  the  1 '  I  paper 

pnblNhpd  hi  thecfn'ioiry,arj'l  h  double 

halfdimr>  whirhltco«ts.  *  *  *  lu  llluAtrAtkina 
are  worth  more  iban  any  of  the  other  •eeula.r 
of  llu'  day, — Ciiirinnati  Jmimai  and  Mumtw^/tv^ 

A»  Harper* n  MagSKliiehas  done  much  lo  4nv<taiat 
the  yellow -co verted  literature,  so  wo  should  be  glad  la 
■ee  iliiti  Wttklij  takif  the  place  of  those  Mpera  wlili ' 
depend  for  excitement  on  pckor,  tnanv  noT^la^ 
N.  r.  SmniftliBL 
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